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PREFACE. 


In  offering  to  the  members  Volume  XXIV  of  the  Society’s  official 
publication,  the  Council  desires  to  thank  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  pages,  and  have  thus  helped  to  sustain  interest  in 
the  study  of  Yorkshire  Archaeology.  At  a time  when  service  in 
one  form  or  another  connected  with  the  war  is  making  ever-in- 
creasing demands  upon  most  of  us,  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
has  been  at  the  sacrifice  only  of  much  necessary  rest  that  we  have 
been  provided  with  the  excellent  series  of  papers  contained  in  the 
volume. 

The  rood-screens  in  the  East  Riding  have  been  fully  classified 
and  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance,  F.S.A.,  who  hopes  at  a future 
period  to  perform  a similar  service  for  the  North  and  West  Ridings. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Crossley’s  admirable  photographs  add  greatly  to  the 
vividness  of  the  descriptive  text.  Arising  out  of  this  article,  in 
some  measure,  are  “ Notes  ” on  the  two  well-known  East  Riding 
churches,  Beverley  Minster  and  St.  Mary’s,  Hull,  by  Mr.  John 
Bilson,  F.S.A. ; while  Capt.  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A.,  has  given  us  a care- 
fully prepared  monograph  of  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  Sandal  Magna. 
The  article  on  Bishop  Hogeson  of  Dariens,  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  F.S.A.,  throws  light  upon  a point  formerly  obscure; 
and  a note  on  Robert  Faucon,  Rector  of  Bainton,  by  Mr. 
William  Brown,  F.S.A. , affords  another  interesting  point  in 
clerical  biography. 

The  castles  of  Skipsea  and  Helmsley  form  the  subjects  of  articles 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  I’Anson,  F.S.A.;  genealogy  meets  with  recognition 
in  Mr.  John  Comber’s  account  of  the  Mawdes  of  Riddlesden  and 
Ilkley;  and  heraldry  in  an  illustrated  paper  on  Ancient  Heraldry 
in  the  Deanery  of  Buckrose,  by  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Lawrance. 


VI 


PREFACE 


As  was  the  case  two  years  ago,  the  Hon.  Editor  has  to  ask  in- 
dulgence for  any  shortcomings  seen  in  the  volume,  on  the  ground 
of  his  pre-occupation  in  the  service  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions, 
and  of  the  depletion  of  the  printer’s  staff  owing  to  the  war.  For 
the  thorough  and  pains-taking  Index  to  the  volume  the  reader  is 
again  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Cams  V.  Collier,  F.S.A. 


io,  Park  Street, 

Feeds,  March,  1918. 


H.  B.  McCAFF. 
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SAINT  HELEN’S  CHURCH,  SANDAL  MAGNA. 

By  J.  W.  WALKER,  F.S.A. 

This  church  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  field  of  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  where  the  Lancastrian  forces  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  army  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  slew  the  leader 
in  the  fields  north  of  Sandal  Castle,  December  30th,  1460. 

The  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  after 
its  surrender  in  1645  ; and  only  a small  portion  of  the  ruins 
remains  above  ground. 

Sandal  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  nominated  Emperor  by  his 
dying  father,  Constantius  Chlorus,  in  York  ; and  thus  the  county 
became  interested  in  his  mother,  Helen,  no  less  than  thirty-four 
churches  being  dedicated  to  her,  this  dedication  being  sixth  in 
order  of  number  in  the  county.  The  festival  of  St.  Helena 
(the  name  Helen  is  a modern  derivative  from  it)  is  celebrated  on 
August  18th.1 

The  first-known  patron  of  the  church  was  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  youngest  son  of  Ethelred  il  and  his  second  wife 
Emma,  sister  of  Richard  the  Good,  Duke  of  Normandy.  Edward 
died  on  January  5th,  1065-6,  and  was  succeeded  by  Harold  II, 
who  was  killed  at  Senlac,  October  14th,  1066.  Among  the  Crown 
possessions  which  fell  to  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  manor  of 
Wakefield,  which  included  the  patronage  of  Sandal  Church. 
This  church  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Domesday  Survey, 
but  it  is  there  stated  that  in  the  manor  of  Wakefield  there 
are  “ three  priests  and  two  churches,”  which  latter  without 
question  may  be  assigned  to  Wakefield  and  Sandal. 

The  manor  of  Wakefield  was  given  by  King  William  to 
William,  the  second  Earl  Warren,  about  the  year  1088.  It  had 
then  become  a custom  for  the  lay  patrons  of  livings  to  hand 

1 Dedications  of  English  Churches , F.  Bond 
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them  over  to  the  monasteries,  which  thus  became  patrons  and 
owners  of  the  Church  patrimony.  The  community  of  monks, 
as  spiritual  persons,  took  possession  of  the  church,  and  were 
charged  with  the  whole  working  of  the  institution  on  appropria- 
tion ; they  became  rectors  as  well  as  patrons,  and  the  members 
of  the  community  who  were  in  orders  could  take  the  sei  vices, 
all  the  revenue  going  to  the  monastery. 

Between  the  years  1091-1097  *his  Earl  Warren  §ave  the 
advowson  of  Sandal  Church,  with  numerous  other  Yorkshire 
churches,  to  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Saint  Pancras  of  Lewes, 
founded  by  his  parents,  William  de  Warren  and  Gundrada  his 
wife,  a daughter  of  the  Conqueror.  The  date  of  this  donation 
is  known  from  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter: 
Ralph  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1091-1125  ; Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  1077-1108 ; and  Walkeline,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
1070-1097  ; these  bishops  being  contemporary  in  their  respective 

sees  during  that  interval.1  , 

William,  third  Earl  Warren,  confirmed  this  grant,  the  deed 

being  witnessed  by  his  two  brothers,  Reginald  and  Ralph  and 
it  was  ratified  by  the  ceremony  of  cutting  a lock  of  hair  from 
the  heads  of  the  earl  and  his  brother  Reginald,  111  the  piesence 

of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.2 

In  1121  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  confirmed  this 

charter.3  There  was  another  confirmation  by  Walter  Gray, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  1221,  which  is  entered  in  Archbishop 
Corbridge’s  register4;  and  further  confirmations  were  made  by 
Archbishop  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  (1191-1215)  and  by  Pope 

Alexander  IV  (1254-1261). ° , 

In  1247  Walter  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  granted  to  the 

Drior  and  convent  of  Lewes,  as  patrons  of  the  advowson  a 

pension  of  3 marks  (£2)  to  be  paid  by  the  rector  of  the 

church  of  Sandal  Magna  for  the  time  being,  at  Pentecost  and 

Martinmas  “ Divinae  pietatis  intuitu,”  but  the  same  was  sub- 

sequently  reduced  to  6s.  Sd.b 

In  1201  there  was  granted  a. relaxation  of  one  year  and  for  y 
days  of  enjoined  penance  to  penitents  who  visited  the  church  of 
St.'  Helen.  Great  Sandale  (Sandale  Castn),  in  the  diocese  of  York, 


1 Monasticon  Anglicanum,  v,  3,  4, A3  *> 
South  Yorkshire,  i,  105;  Memoirs  of  the 
Earls  Warren  and  Surrey,  1,  92-105, 
where  the  charter  is  printed  at  length. 

2 Memoirs  of  the  Earls  Warren  and 

Surrey,  i,  9 1 - . a 

3 Pipe  Roll  Society,  x,  11,  no.  8,  where 

the  confirmation  is  printed  in  lull 


Miscellaneous  Books,  Chapter  House, 
B | fo.  1 (2)). 

4 Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xx,  374-  AbP . 
Gray's  Register,  325  (Surtees  Society). 

5 Abp.  Corbridge's  Register,  fo.  32 d. 

o Abp.  Gray's  Register  56;  Torre’s 
Archdeaconry  of  York,  C/8. 
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on  the  feast  of  that  Saint,  in  its  octave,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  church.1 

“ The  connection  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Lewes  with  the 
foreign  monastery  of  Cluni  made  them  subject  to  the  like  in- 
conveniences with  other  alien  priories,  of  being  seized,  with 
all  they-  possessions,  into  the  King’s  hands  upon  every  war 
which  broke  out  with  France,  of  paying  a fine  for  farming  their 
own  lands,  of  answering  an  annual  rent  for  the  same,  and  what- 
ever other  taxes  and  demands  should  be  laid  upon  them.”2 
They  therefore  undertook  to  endow  the  King  with  the  advowsons 
of  churches  in  their  patronage  to  the  yearly  value  of  200  marks, 
that  they  might  be  reputed  as  denizens  and  not  aliens  ; and, 
to  fulfil  this  undertaking,  on  February  25th,  1351,  they  gave 
to  him  the  churches  of  Great  Sandal  and  Fishlake  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  Riston  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  and  Whaddon  and 
Caxton  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  the  yearly  value  of  which  by 
inquisition  were  found  to  amount  to  that  sum.3 

In  1291  the  church  of  Sandal  was  stated  to  be  of  the  annual 
value  of  £26  13s.  4 d.,  and  the  pension  to  the  prior  of  Lewes, 

Edward  III,  having  founded  the  College  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Westminster,  in  1348,  largely  endowed  it  ; and  on  March  1st, 
1351,  made  a grant  in  mortmain  to  the  dean  and  canons  of 
the  King’s  free  chapel  in  Westminster  Palace  of  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  Sandal  Magna.5 

The  church  now  required  a deed  of  appropriation,  by  which 
the  benefice  was  permanently  annexed  to  St.  Stephen’s,  the  dean 
and  canons  of  which  became  the  patrons  of  the  living  ; they 
retained  the  tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hands,  and  undertook 
to  provide  for  the  services  of  the  church.  In  order  to  complete 
such  appropriation  effectually  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  was  necessary,  because  the  Archbishop  suffered  the  loss 
of  patronage  in  the  case  of  a lapse,  which  would  not  happen 
when  the  presentation  was  in  the  hands  of  a body  which  never 
died. 

The  church  was  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  canons  of 
St.  Stephen’s  on  March  13th,  1356,  and  in  recompense  for  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York  thereby, 
John  Thoresby,  Archbishop  of  York,  reserved  out  of  the  fruits 
thereof  to  himself  and  his  successors  an  annual  pension  of  13s.  4^., 

1 Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  Papal  3 Pat.  Rot.,  25  Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  ra.  27. 

Letters,  i,  1198-1304,  p.  531.  4 Taxatio  Eccl.  P.  Nicholai. 

2 Monasticon  Anglicanum , v,  3,  4.  6 Pat.  Rot.,  25  Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  24. 
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and  to  his  dean  and  chapter  6s.  8d.,  payable  by  the  dean  and 
college  and  their  successors  at  Pentecost  and  Martinmas  by 
equal  portions.  He  also  reserved  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  church 
a competent  portion  for  a vicar  to  serve  therein,  presentable 
by  the  dean  and  canons  of  St.  Stephen’s.1  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  Chapter  of  York,  March  23rd,  1356.2 

Thus  the  appropriation  of  the  church  was  carried  out,  and 
the  next  step  was  the  ordination  of  the  vicarage  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  on  March  27th,  1357,  by  an  instrument  dated  from 
Burton,  near  Beverley,  ordained  that  the  portion  of  the  vicarage 
should  consist  of  21  marks  (£14)  per  annum  in  money,  payable 
quarterly,  5 marks  3s.  4 d.  at  each  of  the  feasts  of  Easter,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord,  together  with  one  convenient  house,  which  should 
consist  of  one  hall  and  two  chambers  at  the  least,  one  stable 
and  one  beast-house,  one  garden  and  one  close  of  about  4 acres 
of  land.3 

The  value  of  the  church  of  Sandal  Magna  to  the  dean  and 
college  of  St.  Stephen’s  is  shown  by  a licence  issued  in  1360, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  said  chapel  is  now  endowed  with 
perpetual  rents  to  the  value  of  £222  7s.  6 d.,  to  wit,  the  churches 
of  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield,  each  of  the  yearly  value  of  100 
marks,  Sandal  Magna  of  the  value  of  £40,  and  Kirkburton  of 
16  marks.4 

The  dean  and  canons  presented  as  their  first  vicar  William 
Bull  of  Wakefield,  who  was  instituted  to  the  living  in  May, 
1357,  and  they  continued  to  present,  whenever  a vacancy 
occurred,  until  the  suppression  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI 
(1547),  when  the  college,  valued  at  £1,085  a yeai, 

surrendered  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  compiled  1534-5,  Sandal  vicarage 
is  valued  thus,  “ a house  and  garden  worth  per  annum  5s.,  an 
annual  pension  received  from  the  Dean  of  St.  Stephen’s,  West- 
minster, £14,  and  the  small  tithes. 

Payments  out,  Synodals  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  4 s. 

Annual  pension  to  the  sacrist  of  the  church  at  Sandal,  13s.  4^. 

Total  payments,  17s.  4 d.  Clear  yearly  value,  £13  ys.  8 d.” 

On  October  31st,  1558,  Queen  Mary  conceded  the  vicarage 
of  Sandal  Magna,  along  with  other  rectories  and  vicarages,  to 

1 Abp.  Thoresby’s  Register , 01.  3 Abp.  Thoresby’s  Register,  96. 

2 Book  of  Appropriations,  Dean  and  4 p((t  > ^ j.  Ed.  TIT,  m.  22. 

Chapter  of  York. 
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Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York.1  In  the  letters  patent  it 
is  stated  that  it  had  been  enacted  in  the  last  Parliament  that 
much  church  property  should  be  made  over  to  Cardinal  Pole 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  because  many  rectories  and  vicarages 
were  vacant  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  incumbents,  and  thus 
the  people  were  not  taught  sound  Catholic  doctrine,  to  the 
dishonour  of  Almighty  God  ; and  that  now  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  £7,000,  which  Cardinal  Pole,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bishops  and  out  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  these  benefices, 
was  to  pay  into  the  coffers  of  the  Queen,  she  should  give  and 
concede  to  the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Nicholas,  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  vicarage  of  Sandal  Magna,  along  with  Wakefield, 
Dewsbury,  Penistone,  and  many  other  rectories  and  vicarages.2 

The  Queen  died  on  November  17th,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1559)  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1  Eliz., 
cap.  4),  resumed  the  advowsons  of  all  vicarages  which  belonged 
to  Queen  Mary  at  and  before  August  8th,  1555.  Thus  the 
patronage  of  Sandal  Magna  came  back  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
presentation  remained  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  until  1890,  when 
the  advowson  was  purchased  from  the  Crown,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Peache  trustees,  who  are  now  the  patrons  of  the  living. 

In  1728  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  benefice  was  stated 
to  be  £48  175.  4! d. 

The  Rectory  of  Sandal  Magna. 

I he  rectory  of  Sandal  Magna,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to 
the  Crown  when  Queen  Elizabeth  resumed  the  advowson  in 
1559,  and  on  May  24th,  1568,  was  leased  to  Thomas  Waterton 
of  Walton,  esquire,  at  the  rent  of  £34  yearly3;  and  on  Decem- 
ber nth,  1579,  the  lease  was  renewed  for  twenty  years. 

There  was  a suit  in  Chancery,  October,  1579,  between  Morris 
Vane,  plaintiff,  and  Cotton  Gargrave,  knight,  of  Kinsley,  Thomas 
Waterton  of  Walton  and  Beatrix  (Restwolde)  his  wife,  defend- 
ants, regarding  a claim  under  a marriage  settlement  for  a parcel 
of  the  rectory  or  tithe  in  the  parish  of  Sandal  given  by 
Thomas  Waterton  upon  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff  with  his 
daughter  Frances,  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  Cotton  Gargrave, 
who  married  another  daughter,  Anne.4 

On  July  9th,  1590.  the  Queen,  in  consideration  of  £1,020, 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  George  Garth,  gave  her  rectory 

1 Pat.  Rot.,  5 and  6 Philip  and  Mar}'', 

p.  3,  m.  25. 

2 Raine’s  Hemingborough,  102. 


3 Particulars  of  Leases,  York,  Roll  14 

4 Chancery  Proceedings,  Eliz.  1-12. 
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and  church  of  Sandal,  with  the  tithes,  except  the  advowson  and 
right  of  patronage,  to  the  said  George  Garth,  his  heirs  and 
successors  for  ever.1 

On  November  19th,  1590,  George  Garth  of  St.  Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West,  Middlesex,  sold  one  moiety  of  the  rectory  of  Sandal 
to  Henry  Savile,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  “ for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,”  and  the  other  moiety  to  Henry  Nevile 
of  Maighfield,  co.  Sussex.2 

By  an  indenture  made  November  nth,  1605,  Sir  Henry 
Nevile  of  Billingbeare,  co.  Berks.,  conveyed  his  moiety  to  Sir 
Henry  Savi’e  of  Eyton  College,  co.  Bucks.,  for  the  sum  of  £600. 3 

By  another  indenture  dated  June  nth,  1609,  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  knt.,  and  Dame  Margaret  his  wife,  conveyed  “ the  little 
park  of  Sandall,  a ruinous  building  there  commonly  called  a 
castle,  with  all  woods,  free  warren,  etc.,  and  all  the  rectory  of 
Sandall,  to  Sir  Richard  Beaumont,  of  Whitley,  knt.,  to  hold  in  as 
ample  manner  as  Savile  had  the  same  from  Garth  and  Nevile,  for 
£2,400  (£1,000  paid  down  and  £1,400  to  be  secured).”  This  deed 
was  enrolled  like  the  former  ones  on  the  Close  Rolls.4 

In  1611  the  Sheriff  was  ordered  to  distrain  George  Garth  to 
do  homage  for  the  rectory  and  church  of  Sandall,  lately  belong- 
ing to  the  King’s  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Stephen  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  on  the  8th  day  of  June  came  to  the 
Court  Sir  Richard  Beaumont,  knight,  and  complained  of  being 
unjustly  disturbed  by  the  entry  of  the  Sheriff  into  his  premises, 
and  he  produced  the  foregoing  evidence  to  show  how  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  rectory.  The  Court  acknowledged  his 
title,  and  he  was  ordered  to  do  homage  and  fealty  for  the 
premises  in  Michaelmas  term.5 

By  an  indenture  dated  May  18th,  1623,  Sir  Richard  Beaumont 
granted  to  Thomas  Waterton  of  Walton  Hall,  esquire,  the  tithe 
of  wood  in  Walton  and  all  other  tithe  arising  there,  on  condi- 
tion that  Thomas  Waterton  released  to  him  all  claim  in  tithes 
of  any  kind  arising  in  the  township  or  territories  of  Walton, 
West  Bretton,  and  Bulcliffe,  in  the  parish  of  Sandal  Magna,  except 
those  arising  from  the  territories  of  Walton. 


1 Pat.  Rot.,  32  Eliz.,  p.  16,  m.  4. 

Among  the  Bridgewater  MSS.  preserved 

at  the  Bridgewater  Trust  Office,  Walk- 

den,  Lancashire,  is  a draft  of  a deed  of 
sale  by  Queen  Eliz.  to  George  Garth  of 
the  rectory  and  church  of  Sandall  ; with 
corrections  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  first 

Lord  Ellesmere,  who  held  the  offices  of 
Solicitor-General  and  Attorney-General 


from  1581  to  1594,  of  Master  of  the  Rolls 
from  1594  to  1596,  and  of  Lord  Keeper 
and  Lord  Chancellor  from  1596  to  16x7. 

2 Close  Roll,  33  Eliz.,  pt.  18. 

3 Ibid.,  3 James  I,  pt.  5. 

4 Ibid.,  7 James  I,  pt.  2. 

6 Exchequer  L.T.R.  Memoranda  Rolls 
9 James  I,  ro.  61. 
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Sir  Richard  Beaumont  died  October  28th,  1631,  and  by  his 
will,  proved  August  2nd,  1632,  bequeathed  to  his  nephews, 
Thomas  Wray  of  Milnthorpe,  gent.,  Leonard  Wray  of  Cusworth 
(sons  of  his  sister  Margaret,  who  had  married  Christopher  Wray 
of  Cusworth),  Richard  Pilkington  of  Monk  Freston  (son  of  his 
sister  Grace,  married  to  Thomas  Pilkington  of  Stanley),  his 
rectory  of  Sandal  in  equal  shares,  but  charged  out  of  the 
rectorial  tithes  with  the  payment  of  £20  per  annum  towards 
the  maintenance  of  divine  service  in  Sandal  Church. 

By  an  indenture,  dated  September  16th,  1639,  Leonard  Wray 
conveyed  to  Richard  Pilkington  and  Thomas  Wray  all  his 
third  part  of  the  rectory,  which  they  agreed  to  partition  between 
them,  the  former  taking  Crigglestone  tithe,  and  the  latter  Sandal 
tithe. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  in  1654,  a register  was  made  of  all 
the  Church  livings  in  the  county  of  York,  to  ascertain  who  were 
the  owners  of  the  tithes,  and  what  the  portion  of  the  vicar  was.1 
Following  upon  this  information,  it  was  ordered  that  a grant  should 
be  made  for  ever  out  of  Mr.  Richard  Pilkington’s  estate  in  the  rectory 
of  Sandal  of  £25  per  annum,  upon  his  composition  ; and  an  aug- 
mentation was  granted  by  order  of  Parliament  to  the  vicar,  out 
of  another  part  of  the  rectory  of  Sandal,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Bridget 
Waterton  (widow  of  Charles  Markham  of  Oiler  ton,  and  second  wife 
of  Thomas  Waterton  of  Walton),  a papist  and  delinquent.2 

Richard  Pilkington,  the  owner  of  the  Crigglestone  tithe,  born 
1601,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Burdet  of  Denby, 
who,  on  her  husband’s  death,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Ihomas 
Beaumont  of  Whitley  Beaumont,  who  died  May  31st,  1668. 
She  survived  him  until  November  8th,  1682,  and  became  im- 
propriatrix  of  the  Crigglestone  tithe ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wray, 
widow  of  Thomas  Wray  of  Milnthorpe,  who  died  in  1667,  being 
the  owner  of  the  Sandal  tithe.  These  ladies  for  several  years 
detained  the  annual  payment  of  £y  each  due  to  the  vicar  of 
Sandal;  when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  then  vicar,  applied  to 
them  for  payment,  Mrs.  Wray  told  him  that  if  the  Lady  Beau- 
mont was  not  conformable  to  pay  her  £y  no  more  was  she, 
neither  would  she  continue  the  payment  of  it.  Whereupon  the 
vicar  addressed  himself  to  the  Lady  Beaumont,  who  then  lived 
in  York,  and  with  all  imaginable  civility  demanded  the  £y  due, 
“ who  treated  me  very  courteously,  professing  abundance  of 
respect  for  me,  and  told  me  that  she  would  be  kinder  to  me 


1 Lansdowne  MS.,  459. 

■Parliamentary  Survey  of  Church  Lands  (Lambeth  Palace),  vol.  xviii,  p.  301. 
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than  ever  she  had  been  to  any  of  my  predecessors  ; but  added 
withall  that  she  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  me  either  any 
certain  sum  or  at  any  certain  time  or  place,  but  that  she  would 
give  me  better  than  £y  per  annum.  To  whom  I replied  that  I 
clearly  penetrated  her  Ladyship’s  intention,  which  in  my  appre- 
hension was  to  make  the  church’s  right  a gratuity,  and  conse- 
quently to  take  it  away  upon  pleasure  or  displeasure,  whereto 
she  sharply  answered  that  if  I came  to  demand  and  command 
I might  take  my  liberty  at  law,  and  otherwise  should  not  have 
one  farthing.”1  The  vicar  also  found  that  the  Lady  Beaumont 
had  received  the  Easter  dues,  compelling  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  travel  to  York  to  pay  her  yd.  a piece. 

The  vicar  then  instituted  proceedings  against  Lady  Beaumont 
and  her  stepson,  Richard  Beaumont  of  Lascelles  Hall,  who 
claimed  the  tithes  of  Crigglestone  in  reversion  after  her,  and 
against  Mrs.  Wray  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  who 
claimed  after  her  the  tithes  of  Sandal.  After  much  litigation, 
extending  over  a period  of  nearly  four  years,  the  vicar’s  claims 
were  substantiated,  and  the  payment  of  £14,  £20,  and  the  Easter 
dues  were  secured  to  the  church  by  a decree  made  February  12th, 
1684.2 

In  1745,  1749,  and  1772  there  was  further  litigation  about 
the  ownership  of  the  tithes,  and  in  1788  the  vicar,  H.  Zouch, 
was  the  defendant  in  an  action,  but  substantiated  his  claim.3 

On  March  26th,  1776,  Thomas  Gill  of  Kettlethorpe  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gervas  Norton  of 
Kettlethorpe,  became  the  owners  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of 
Sandal,  and  entitled  to  the  great  and  small  tithes,  excepting 
those  payable  to  the  vicar.  Their  daughter  Margaret,  wife  of 
George  Vaughan,  succeeded,  and  her  only  daughter,  Margaret, 
sold  the  rectory  of  Sandal  to  Sir  William  Pilkington,  bart.,-  of 
Che  vet. 

The  tithes  of  Crigglestone  were  acquired  by  Robert  Allott 
of  Crigglestone,  who  also  sold  his  rights  to  Sir  William  Pilking- 
ton ; and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Sandal  and  Crigglestone  tithes 
became  vested  in  him.  In  1873  Sir  Lionel  M.  S.  Pilkington, 
bart.,  and  his  trustees,  sold  a considerable  portion  of  the  tithe 
in  Sandal  and  Crigglestone  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 

1 Letter  from  Joseph  Wood,  Vicar  of  i Jas.  II,  No.  3,  York  ; 3 Jas.  II,  No.  18, 

Sandal,  to  Ralph  Thoresby  of  Leeds.  Add.  York.  Also  A Collection  of  Decrees  by 

MSS.  24470.  (Hunter’s  Collections.)  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Tithe  Causes. 

1 Depositions  in  the  Public  Record  Hutton  Wood,  1708,  vol.  i.  216. 

Office,  33-34  Chas.  II,  No.  4,  York  ; Ibid.,  3 Hutton  Wood,  vol.  ii,  436,  440  ; iii, 

No.  23,  York  ; 35  Chas.  II,  No.  16,  York  ; 401  ; iv,  478. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  successive  vicars  of  Sandal,  the  purchase 
money  having  been  provided  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  that 
benefice. 

The  tithes  of  Walton,  which  were  owned  by  the  Watertons 
of  Walton  Hall,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Edward  Simpson  when  he 
purchased  that  estate  in  1878. 

Thus  at  the  present  time  the  rectors  of  Sandal  Magna  are 
Sir  Thomas  M.  S.  Pilkington,  bart.,  the  vicar  of  Sandal  Magna, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Simpson’s  executors. 

The  Growth  of  the  Fabric. 


Of  the  church  which  undoubtedly  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey  (1080-1086)  no  trace  now  exists,  but  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ( c . 1150)  a new  church 
was  built  in  the  shape  of  a Latin  cross,  consisting  of  a crossing 
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surmounted  by  a central  tower,  a short  sanctuary,  north  and 
south  transepts,  and  an  aisleless  nave.  (Fig.  I.) 

Of  this  church,  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  tower 
piers,  with  their  triple-clustered  shafts  and  moulded  bases  on 
sub-bases,  remain,  showing  that  the  tower  occupied  exactly 
the  same  position,  and  was  of  the  same  area  as  the  present  one. 
There  was  a long  aisleless  nave,  extending  as  far  west  as  the 
present  fourth  pier,  probably  with  north  and  south  doorways  ; 
the  sanctuary  was  about  half  the  length  of  the  present  chancel ; 
north  and  south  of  the  tower  projected  the  transepts,  which 
were  of  the  same  dimensions  as  at  present. 


Within  a very  few  years, towards  the  close  of  the  century  (c.  1180), 
a narrow  north  aisle  was  added  to  the  nave,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
afforded  by  the  base  of  the  most  easterly  pier  of  the  north  arcade, 
with  its  foliated  spur  ornament  ; the  capital  of  the  second  pier  in 
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the  same  arcade,  which  has  conventional  foliage  carved  at  each 
corner  of  the  octagon  ; and  probably  the  base  of  the  third  pier, 
which  has,  however,  been  chopped  about  since  ; all  of  these 
were  preserved  and  re-used  when  the  present  arcades  were  built. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  a south  aisle  was  added  to  this  church, 
but,  if  so,  no  remains  of  it  now  exist.  (Fig.  2.) 


For  a long  period  this  twelfth  century  church  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  the  parish,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
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deemed  necessary  to  undertake  an  almost  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  church.  It  is  now  impossible  to  say  what  caused  the 
demolition  of  the  old  edifice,  but  whatever  the  cause,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1330,  the  original  church  practically  disappeared, 
to  give  way  to  a new  one  of  Decorated  character.  It  must 
have  been  commenced  a few  years  before  that  awful  pestilence — 
.the  Black  Death  (1349) — which  put  a stop  to  all  church-building 
for  nearly  half  a century.  (Fig.  3.) 

Nothing  of  the  old  church  was  left,  save  the  lower  halves 
of  the  tower  piers,  and  the  transitional  bases  and  capitals  already 
mentioned,  which  were  used  up  again  as  the  work  progressed. 
The  new  chancel  was  the  first  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  this 
was  built  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  previous  sanctuary, 
to  meet  the  ritual  requirements  of  the  time.  It  was  built  of 
local  sandstone,  faced  externally  with  ashlar,  and  had  a high- 
pitched  roof,  supported  by  tie-beams  and  strong  oak  king-posts, 
the  ceiling  being  boarded.  It  had  no  aisles,  but  a small  vestry 
was  erected  on  the  north  side,  opening  into  the  chancel  by  an 
arched  doorway,  having  a hood  and  moulded  chamfer  carried 
down  the  jambs  to  the  floor  ; this  doorway  probably  still  con- 
tains its  contemporary  oak  door  and  plain  strap  hinges.  Above 
the  doorway  is  a moulded  string-course,  which  ran  along  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  between  the  two  windows.  The 
chancel  was  lighted  on  the  north  side  by  two  windows,  each  of 
two  lights,  having  trefoil  heads  filled  with  tracery  of  geometrical 
design,  and  on  the  south  side  by  three  similar  windows,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  original  east 
window.  The  present  priest’s  door  was  also  in  the  south  wall. 
The  aumbry  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  sacrarium,  and  though 
walled  up,  its  position  can  still  be  seen,  but  no  trace  of  a pis- 
cina now  exists. 

The  new  tower  was  raised  on  the  old  transitional  Norman 
piers,  which  were  about  doubled  in  height,  new  moulded  capitals 
were  added,  and  the  present  lofty  pointed  arches  of  two  moulded 
orders  constructed,  the  western  arch  having  a hood-mould 
terminating  in  corbels  representing  the  heads  of  a king  and  a 
bishop.  The  tower  was  raised  two  stages  above  the  roof  ; the 
original  belfry  window  of  two  lights,  with  a hood-mould,  and 
the  corbel  table  which  carried  the  battlements  may  be  seen 
below  the  present  upper  stage,  which  was  added  many  years 
later.  Internally  the  crossing  was  never  vaulted,  and  the  wooden 
ceiling,  with  its  carved  boss  in  the  centre,  is  of  the  original 
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intention.  Access  to  the  belfry  was  given  by  a flight  of  stairs 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north  transept,  and  by  a passage 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  above  the  arch  of  this  transept  ; 
this  passage  is  lighted  by  two  round-headed  windows  opening 
into  the  transept.  The  transepts  were  rebuilt  at  this  time,  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches  opening  into  the  north  and  south  aisles 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  tower  arches. 

North  and  south  aisles  of  unequal  width  were  built,  which 
did  not  project  quite  as  far  as  the  transepts,  and  had  flat 
leaded  roofs,  the  tables  of  which  are  apparent  above  the  transept 
arches,  so  as  to  provide  ample  window  space  in  the  compara- 
tively lofty  side  walls. 

The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  present  alternately  round  and 
octagonal  pillars  and  the  semi-octagonal  responds  were  erected, 
upon  which  the  new  arches  rested  ; the  capitals  were  carved 
with  a scroll-mould,  a quirk,  and  a moulded  roll  neck. 

In  this  rebuilding  the  transitional  capital  and  bases  previ- 
ously mentioned  were  re-used.  The  arches  are  of  two  chamfered 
orders  with  hood-moulds  towards  the  nave,  but  none  in  the 
aisles.  These  hood-moulds  are  supported  by  corbels,  counting 
from  the  east  : — i,  a female  head  ; 2,  a face  with  large  puffy 
cheeks,  goggle  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips  ; 3,  a head,  the 
face  much  disfigured,  the  nose  and  mouth  gone.  On  the  south 
side  : — 1,  a bearded  face,  the  hair  parted  in  the  centre  and 
curled  at  the  sides  ; 2,  a face  with  prominent  lips  ; 3,  a bunch 
of  grapes  and  vine  leaves. 

In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  was  a pointed  doorway  with 
hood-mould,  similar  to  the  priest's  door  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel ; the  principal  doorway  opened  into  the  south  aisle, 
and  was  guarded  by  a gabled  porch,  lower  than  the  aisle  roof, 
which  had  a window  in  each  side  wall  and  a small  window- 
opening in  the  peak  of  the  gable,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
pinnacle. 

There  was  no  clerestory. 

The  orientation  of  the  church  is  10  degrees  south  of  east, 
and  north  of  west. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  a chantry  chapel 
was  added  to  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  the  east 
wall  of  which  was  pierced  by  a low  arch  ; the  western  half  of 
the  south  chancel  wall  was  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  an 
arcade  of  two  bays.  The  capitals  of  the  central  pier  and  re- 
sponds were  moulded,  and  beneath  the  moulding  was  a band  of 
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four-leaf  flowers  running  round  the  capital,  three  flowers  to 
each  face. 

The  chapel  had  a low  flat  roof,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  differ- 
ent masonry  courses  in  the  wall  west  of  the  respond.  A window, 
of  three  trefoil-headed  lights,  with  plain  mullions  and  splayed 
jambs,  was  inserted  in  the  east  wall  of  both  transepts,  that  on 
the  south  side  being  above  the  new  chapel  roof ; the  window 
still  remains  in  the  north  transept,  but  the  only  remnant  of 
that  in  the  south  transept  is  the  hood-mould,  which  shows  on 
the  east  side  of  the  arch. 

Following  on  these  alterations,  the  tower  was  raised  one 
stage,  and  a battlemented  parapet  with  horizontal  cap-moulding 
and  crocheted  pinnacles  was  added.  Four  bells  were  placed  in 
the  new  belfry,  which  was  lighted  by  windows  of  two  lights 
with  cusped  heads.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  raised,  giving  it 
a very  high  pitch,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  weather-moulding, 

which  still  remains  on  the  west  face  of  the  tower.  The  flat 
roofs  of  the  aisles  were  removed,  and  high  lean-to  roofs  with 
open  framing  substituted,  the  corbels  for  which  still  remain  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  south  aisle. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  ( c . 1505)  the  small  south 

chapel,  east  of  the  transept,  was  taken  down,  and  a new  one 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  knt.,  of  Walton,  who  had  married 
Muriel,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Leake  of  Sutton,  co.  Derby, 
and  died  in  1540.  (Fig.  4.) 

This  chapel  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  the  south  wall  of  which  was  taken  down  and 

replaced  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  the  western  pier  and 

respond  of  the  old  chapel  were  raised  in  height,  the  fourteenth 
century  capital  of  the  former  being  transferred  to  the  adjoining 

pillar  east,  the  new  capitals  being  moulded.  The  arches  have 

hood-moulds  on  the  chapel  side  only,  terminating  in  corbels 
with  grotesque  carvings  : 1,  a mask  with  large  puffy  eyes, 

pinched  cheeks,  small  mouth  and  pug  nose  ; 2,  a face  much 

worn  away,  the  nose  only  to  be  seen,  with  slight  hollows  for 
the  eyes  and  mouth  ; 3,  a grinning  face,  with  large  widely- 

stretched  mouth,  thick  lips,  small  eyes,  thin  nose,  and  large 
chin.  The  low  arch  from  the  transept  was  raised,  the  new  arch 
springing  from  moulded  corbels  at  either  end,  and  the  three- 
light  window  above  was  removed.  The  roof  was  high-pitched, 
of  a single  span,  and  entirely  separated  from  the  chancel  roof 
by  a valley ; the  gables  ran  east  and  west.  The  chapel  has 
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three  windows  on  the  south  side,  of  which  the  two  western  ones 
were  built  into  the  remaining  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
old  chapel,  and  do  not  bond  in  with  the  surrounding  masonry; 
the  southern  windows  have  square  heads,  and  each  is  composed 


of  three  cuspless  round-headed  lights  with  plain  splayed  mullions. 
The  east  window  of  five  round-headed  lights  and  curious  tracery 
is  four-centred  and  very  debased  in  character.  There  are  three 
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four-stage  buttresses  supporting  the  south  wall,  terminating  in 
crocheted  pinnacles  which  rise  above  the  roof.  The  fourteenth 
century  priest’s  door  was  removed  from  its  old  position  when  the 
south  chancel  wall  was  taken  down,  and  reset  in  the  new  wall, 
but  it  was  raised  about  ten  inches  in  height  in  1856,  so  as  to 
be  more  convenient  for  funerals,  which  began  to  leave  the  church 
by  this  door  for  the  churchyard  about  the  year  1849,  and  this 
alteration  has  caused  the  awkward  appearance  with  regard 
to  the  large  window  east  of  it. 

The  two  eastern  bays  of  this  aisle  were  screened  off  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  by  parclose  screens,  the  lower  panels 
bearing  the  linen-pattern  design,  the  rail  above  being  carved 
with  the  characteristic  Tudor  pomegranate  and  foliage  in  a 
running  band  ; the  upper  half  of  the  screens  is  arcaded,  with 
tracery  in  the  heads  between  the  mullions,  above  which  is  a 
frieze  carved  with  pomegranates,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
cresting.  The  door  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel,  and  there 
has  been  a narrow  door  to  permit  passage  from  the  sanctuary, 
but  this  is  now  closed. 

The  altar  of  St.  Mary  was  then  removed  to  the  east  end  of 
this  chapel,  and  in  one  of  the  windows  were  placed  the  arms 
of  the  founder,  Sir  Robert  Waterton  : Barry  of  six,  ermine  and 
gules,  over  all  three  crescents  sable,  impaling  those  of  his  wife  : 
Argent,  on  a saltire  engrailed  sable  nine  annulets  or. 

Another  window  bore  the  arms  of  Thomas  Savage,  Archbishop 
of  York,  1501-7  : Argent,  a pale  fusily  sable,  thus  giving  the 
approximate  date  of  the  building.  Among  the  expenses  made 
for  his  burial,  September  13th,  1507,  is  one  " for  cxxiiij  masses 
at  Saundall.” 

Probably  at  this  time  the  alteration  in  the  lighting  of  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  took  place,  and  the  only  reason  that 
can  be  suggested  for  the  removal  of  the  original  east  window, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  curious  arrangement  of  three  windows 
that  we  now  see,  is  that  the  two  fourteenth  century  windows 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  south  chancel  wall  were  thought 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away,  as  they  contained  much  valuable 
heraldic  glass,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dodsworth  : Chequi 
or  and  az.  (Warren,  the  early  lords  of  Sandal).  Ar.  on  a fesse 
danzie  sa.  3 bezantes  (Burgh,  the  early  lords  of  Walton).  Erin. 
2 bars  gu.  (this  shield  is  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum  at 
York).  Gu.  a chevron  ar.  fretty  sa.  entre  3 flowers  de  luce  ar. 
Thus  these  windows  were  preserved  and  inserted  in  the  east  wall 
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of  the  chancel ; above  and  between  them  was  placed  the  three- 
light  window  which  came  from  the  'east  wall  of  the  south 
transept.  The  jambs  of  none  of  these  windows  bond  in  with  the 
surrounding  masonry,  and  are  clearly  later  insertions. 

Robert  Frost,  who  was  vicar  in  1511,  placed  his  arms  in  the 
north  window  of  the  chancel,  beneath  which  he  was  buried : 
Ar.  a chevron  gu.  entre  3 trefoils  az.  impaling  Arg.  on  a bend 
between  2 cotises  sa.  three  roses  of  the  field  (Amyas,  his  mother’s 
family),  and  the  inscription  : “ Orate  pro  anima  magistri 

Roberti  Frost,  clerici  ac  capellani  domini  principis,  qui  istam 
fenestram  vitrari  fecit.” 

Once  more,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  roof  was  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  one  of  lower  pitch,  being  placed  about 
mid-way  between  the  roofs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  supported  by  stout  tie-beams  and  king  - posts,  with 
plaster  between  the  rafters.  The  aisles  were  also  stripped  of 
their  roofs,  and  their  open  framing  removed,  the  new  roofs 
being  lean-to  and  continuing  the  slope  of  the  nave  roof  as  at 
present.  The  nave  arcades  were  taken  down,  the  piers  length- 
ened, and  new  and  lofty  arches  were  built,  the  old  material 
being  used  up  as  far  as  possible. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation  there  were  in  the  church  the  images 
of  St.  Helen,  the  patron  saint,  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Anne, 
and  St.  Sitha  or  St.  Osyth  (an  Anglo-Saxon  saint,  who  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  whose  representation  used  to  abound  in  English 
churches). 

There  was  much  woodwork,  mostly  of  early  sixteenth  century 
design,  including  the  rood-screen,  and  screens  between  the 
transepts,  which  were  swept  away  by  the  “ restorers  ” of  the 
nineteenth  century  ; it  was  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and 

the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  that  the  ancient  pewing  of 

the  church  was  turned  out,  the  only  exceptions  being  two  stall- 
ends  now  cut  up,  but,  fortunately,  preserved  in  the  porch, 
where  they  are  used  to  support  the  wall-benches  ; and  the 
two  most  interesting  pieces  of  woodwork  now  in  the  church. 
These  are  two  heraldic  bench-ends,  of  unequal  size  and 

thickness,  the  one  measuring  3 ft.  5|in.  by  1 ft.  and  2§  in. 
in  thickness;  the  other  2ft.  nfin.  by  9±in.  and  2§in.  in 
thickness. 

An  inscription  runs  along  the  top,  commencing  upon  the 

larger  bench-end  and  continued  upon  the  other,  being  prefaced 
by  the  crescent  and  fetterlock  of  the  house  of  Percy  with  a 
VOL.  xxiv. 
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martlet  for  difference  : ” orate  pro  bono  statu  joselymy  pyrcy 

armegery."  The  arms  on' the  first  shield  are  as  follows: — 

I.  Quarterly  : 

1,  4.  A lion  rampant  (Lovain). 

2,  3.  Three  lucies  hauriant,  two  and  one  (Lucy). 

II.  Five  fusils  in  fesse,  a martlet  in  base  for  difference  (Percy). 

III.  Two  bars,  over  all  a bendlet  (Poynings). 

IV.  Three  lions  passant  per  pale,  over  all  a bendlet  (Fitzpaine). 

V.  A pile  issuing  from  the  chief  ; below,  an  inverted  chevron 

(Bryan). 

Impalement.  Quarterly : 

1,  4.  A chevron  between  three  trefoils,  slipped  (Frost). 

2,  3.  On  a bend  three  roses  (Amyas). 

The  arms  on  the  second  shield  are  : — 

Quarterly  : 

I,  IV.  A lion  rampant. 

II,  III.  Three  lucies  hauriant,  two  and  one  ; a martlet 
for  difference  in  base  of  II. 

Impalement  : 

I.  A chevron  between  three  trefoils,  slipped. 

II.  On  a bend  three  roses. 

Beneath  the  shields  are  carved  architectural  designs. 

These  shields  bear  the  arms  of  Josceline  Percy,  youngest 
son  of  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Walter  Frost  of  Feather- 
stone.  Margaret  died  November  15th,  1530,  and  Josceline  died 
September  8th,  1532,  leaving  an  only  child,  Edward  Percy,  who 
was  about  eight  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  Josceline's  will 
was  only  dated  the  day  before  his  death,  and  there  was  sus- 
picion of  foul  play.  His  brother,  Sir  William  Percy,  announced 
the  event  to  Cromwell  on  September  19th,  asking  at  the  same 
time  for  the  wardship  of  the  deceased's  son  and  heir,  Edward 
Percy,  yet,  in  spite  of  his  tender  age,  already  " married  to  one 
Waterton,  a sorry  bargain,  his  blood  considered."1  On  January  20th, 
1553,  Sir  William  again  wrote  to  Cromwell,  accusing  three  of 
Josceline’s  servants  of  having  killed  their  master  by  poison. 
Later  on,  an  inquest  was  held  at  York,  when  custody  of  the 
heir  was  allowed  to  Sir  William  Percy. 

This  Edward  Percy,  on  coming  to  manhood,  consummated 
his  juvenile  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

1 Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII . 
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Waterton  of  Walton  Hall  and  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Tempest,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Percys  of  Beverley. 

Josceline  Percy  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Sandal.1 

These  bench-ends  are  now  under  the  tower,  immediately  south 
of  the  Pilkington  chapel.2 

John  Normavell,  vicar  in  1549,  certified  to  the  Commissioners 
who  were  appointed  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  the  church  goods 
in  the  West  Riding,  that  the  following  were  in  Sandal  Church  : — 

One  silver  chalice  and  paten,  a cruet  of  pewter,  two  laten 
(brass)  candlesticks,  a laten  cross  and  a pair  of  censers  for  the 
high  altar.  Two  sakeryn  (sacring)  bells  (bells  rung  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host),  and  two  handbells. 

A suit  of  vestments  of  red  satin  made  in  Bruges  ; two  copes, 
one  of  white  fustian  bordered  with  scarlet,  the  other  of  dornyx 
(an  inferior  kind  of  damask  originally  manufactured  at  Door- 
nich),  bordered  with  changeable  velvet  ; a white  vestment  of 
fustian,  and  three  other  old  vestments.  Three  altar  cloths  ; an 
altar  frontal  of  sundry  colours  ; two  altar  hangings  for  Lent  of 
linen  cloth  with  red  crosses  ; nine  old  towels  ; a Lenten  cloth 
for  hanging  in  the  choir  with  five  bannercloths  of  painted  har- 
den. A holy-water  vessel  in  the  choir.3 

This  inventory  shows  the  possessions  of  a village  church 
prior  to  the  Reformation. 

Then  came  the  great  religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  mediaeval  form  of  Christianity  was  overturned, 
when  the  chantries  were  suppressed  and  their  priests  driven 
out,  and  the  objects  of  religious  reverence  that  adorned  the 
churches  were  swept  away.  Then  the  crucifix  was  hewn  down 
from  the  rood-screen,  the  statues  of  Saints  Helen,  Mary,  Sitha,  Anne, 
and  Nicholas  were  dragged  from  their  canopied  tabernacles  and 
burned,  the  altar  slabs  were  broken,  the  silver  chalice  and  paten 
melted  down,  the  bells,  censers,  and  laten  cross  were  broken 
and  sold,  the  vestments  and  altar-cloths  were  defaced  and 
made  away  with,  and  thus  the  church  was  left  bare  and  un- 
adorned. 

In  the  next  century,  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  been  such 
iconoclasts  tried  once  more  to  beautify  the  church  according 
to  the  then  existing  fashion  ; the  pillars  and  arcades  were  cov- 
ered with  a thick  coat  of  plaster,  which,  as  time  went  on, 

1 Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  ii,  61. 

2 For  a full  account  of  these  bench-  3 Among  the  Rufford  Abbey  MS. 

ends  see  a paper  by  James  Fowler,  F.S.  A.,  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 
in  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal , i,  132.  Eleventh  Report.  Appendix  vii,  119. 
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received  many  coats  of  colour-wash.  Later  came  the  Puritan 
reaction,  when  the  ancient  font  was  turned  out,  and  its  place 
taken  by  a wooden  bowl,  only  to  give  place  in  its  turn  to  the 
font  now  in  the  church,  which  consists  of  a hexagonal  stone 
bason  with  panelled  sides,  supported  on  a stout  pedestal  ; the 
upper  panels  bear  the  date  1662  and  the  initials  : C.R.  (Carolus 
Rex),  H.B.  (Henry  Bradley),  R.D.  (Richard  Dickinson),  the  two 
latter  being  churchwardens.  This  font  had  a cover  of  oak, 
in  the  shape  of  a pointed  cone,  consisting  of  a hexagonal  lid, 
moulded  on  the  edge,  bearing  six  embossed  trusses,  rising  from 
the  angles,  and  meeting  at  the  head,  where  they  terminated  in 
a finial  ; but,  shame  to  those  who  did  it,  the  cover  was  turned 
out  at  the  “ restoration  ” of  1872,  as  was  also  the  pulpit, 
which  was  of  oak,  and  formed  a portion  of  an  original  “ three- 
decker.” 

The  almsbox,  now  in  the  Waterton  chapel,  is  a square  box, 
10  in.  by  11  in.  on  the  top,  standing  on  a tapering  pedestal, 
35  in.  high,  and  has  an  iron  cross  on  the  lid,  in  which  is  a 
slit.  On  the  front  is  painted  : “ Remember  the  Poor.” 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
crossing  beneath  the  tower,  and  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  were 
filled  with  neat  carpenter-made  high  pews  lined  with  baize,  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  which  were  considered  the  private 
property  of  the  householders  in  the  parish,  being  sold  with  the 
messuages,  or  even  sometimes  separately. 

Galleries  were  erected  by  the  churchwardens  over  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  even  as  lately  as  1820  a faculty  was 
granted  to  erect  a west  gallery.  Access  to  these  galleries  was 
by  two  staircases,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  west  end  of  the 
church. 

Between  the  years  1850  and  i860  the  west  end  of  the 
church  underwent  considerable  repairs,  and  new  windows  were 
inserted  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  aisles  ; the  plaster 
was  scraped  off  the  walls  and  arcades  of  the  nave,  which  were 
barbarously  treated,  so  as  to  remove  much  of  the  old  detail, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  “ restoration  ” of  1872  to  irredeemably 
damage  the  building,  from  the  historical  and  antiquarian  point 
of  view. 

The  church  was  lengthened  two  bays  to  the  west,  the  whole 
of  the  west  end  being  new ; the  old  south  porch  was  taken 
down,  and  a new  one  built  further  westward  ; the  north  door 
was  taken  away,  and  its  place  taken  by  a three-light  window.  A 
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new  organ  chamber  was  made  by  taking  down  a portion  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  including  a fourteenth  century 
window,  and  erecting  it  on  the  ground  between  the  north  tran- 
sept and  the  vestry,  the  old  window  being  inserted  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chamber.  The  organ  was  then  removed  from  the 
south  chancel  aisle,  which  was  filled  with  oak  benches  for  the 
children.  (Fig.  5.) 

The  rood-screen,  of  which  the  original  mullions,  tracery,  and 
cornice  remained  (although  the  doors  and  lower  panels  were 
missing),  as  well  as  considerable  portions  of  the  traceried  fronts 
of  the  choir  desks,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  original  high 
wooden  cover  of  the  font  was  swept  out  ; and  several  fragments 
of  painted  glass  in  the  heads  of  windows  disappeared,  some  of 
them  eventually  finding  their  way  to  the  museum  in  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  York. 

The  level  of  the  sanctuary  was  raised,  so  that  the  communion 
rails  were  approached  by  three  steps,  which  ran  across  the  chan- 
cel ; but  as  this  was  very  inconvenient  to  communicants,  the 
present  vicar  has  restored  the  original  level  of  one  rise  above 
the  chancel  floor.  The  Holy  Table  is  raised  two  steps  above  the 
sanctuary  level. 

Against  the  east  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  reredos,  is  an 
arcade  of  three  cinquefoiled  arches,  with  foliated  capitals,  red 
marble  shafts,  and  moulded  bases  ; above  all,  a rich  cresting 
of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  On  the  reredos  is  carved  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Supper.  The  credence  table  is  made  of 
olive  wood  and  cedar  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount 
Lebanon  respectively. 

Within  the  sanctuary  are  two  handsomely  carved  oak  seven- 
teenth century  arm-chairs,  one  of  which  was  given  to  the  church 
by  Captain  Wm.  Hardcastle,  who  arrested  Nevinson,  the  high- 
wayman, whom  he  found  sitting  in  this  chair  at  the  Sandal  Three 
Houses  Inn,  March  6th,  1684,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  York, 
where  he  was  executed  on  May  4th  following.1 

A circular  Caen  stone  pulpit  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
the  north-west  tower  pier,  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  in  niches  on  its  panels. 

In  the  centre  light  of  the  third  window  from  the  east  in 
the  north  aisle  is  hung  a loose  panel  of  old  glass,  roughly 
leaded  together,  containing  two  shields  of  the  arms  of  Warren, 
together  with  fragments  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  glass. 

1 Wakefield  Sessions,  “ Orders  for  Payments,  9 October,  1684.” 
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In  the  new  porch  three  portions  of  mediaeval  grave-covers 
have  been  built  into  the  inner  walls  ; one  of  them  bears  an 
incised  carving  of  a cross  flory  with  part  of  the  shaft  ; another 
stone  bears  the  head  of  a cross  with  a rope  device  between  the 
arms  ; the  third  has  a wheel  device,  where  the  arcs  of  four 
circles  form  loops,  through  which  a ring  passes. 

The  belfry  contains  six  bells,  inscribed  : “ T.  Hears,  London, 
Fecit,  1812.”  The  tenor  bell  bears  the  names  of  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  that  date. 

On  3 January,  1895,  a faculty  was  obtained  which  authorised 
the  taking  down  and  removal  of  the  small  vestry  at  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  and  the  erection  of  a new  chapel  and  vestries,  which 
were  erected  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  vestry,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Samuel  Fozard  Harrison,  and  these  were  consecrated  in 
the  following  July  by  William  Walsham,  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 

The  registers  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1652, 
and  are  in  good  condition. 

The  earliest  terrier  is  dated  1663,  and  there  are  subsequent 
ones  of  1684,  1716,  1727,  1764,  1825,  and  1838. 

On  the  walls  of  the  church  are  several  tablets  to  the  memory 
of  former  Sandal  residents  ; two  made  of  cast-iron,  an  uncommon 
material  for  this  purpose  in  this  district,  are  to  members  of 
the  Beaumont  family  of  Chapelthorpe. 

East  of  the  south  chancel  door,  and  flush  with  the  outer 
wall,  is  a stone  with  the  following  inscription  : “ Hie  jacet 

corpus  Joannis  Bae  Yvon,  Sacerdotis  gallicani  pro  religione  sua 
in  Anglia  exulantis  Obiit  die  18  Junii,  aetatis  suae  53  ; anno 
domini  1811.  Requiescat  in  pace/’ 

The  church  plate  of  Sandal  Magna  consists  of  : — 

Silver  : Two  Cups,  two -Patens,  and  a Flagon  ; also  a glass 
Flagon  or  Cruet,  with  silver  mounts. 

Pewter : Alms -dish. 

Brass : Alms -dish. 

Of  these  vessels  one  cup  alone  is  old.  This  is  plain,  with 
a curved  bell-shaped  bowl,  a baluster  stem,  and  plain  spreading 
circular  foot.  On  the  bowl  are  inscribed  the  letters  ca  rd, 
with  the  date  1670,  being  the  initials  of  Cyril  Arthington  and 
Robert  Dickinson,  churchwardens.1  Height  of  cup  7 in.,  dia.  at 
HP  3f.  of  foot  3§,  and  depth  of  bowl  the  same.  Weight  11  oz. 
13  dwt.  Hall-marks  : (1)  two  letters,  the  former  of  which  is  a 

W ; (2)  l.h.c.;  (3)  l.p.;  (4)  Court-hand  S.  (London,  1655.) 


1 Robert  Dickinson’s  initials  appear  also  on  the  font,  with  the  date  1662. 
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I he  other  pieces  are  all  modern,  and  took  the  place  of  some 
very  interesting  vessels  in  1877,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to 
be  lamented.  The  box  containing  the  vessels  bears  a brass 
plate,  which  records  as  follows,  that  the  old  plate  was  “ convert- 
ed into  one  chalice,  two  pattens,  and  one  flagon  by  the  piety 
of  Francis  widow  of  John  Forge  of  Woodthorpe  a.d.  1877. ” 

the  modern  chalice  is  of  quasi-mediaeval  design,  8J  in  height. 
Ihe  patens  are  a pair  of  ordinary  plates  with  a cross  engraved 
in  the  centre  of  each,  and  they  are  y\  in  diameter.  The  flagon 
of  silver  is  12J  high,  that  of  glass  8 in.  All  except  the  last  bear 
London  hall-marks  for  1877 ; the  silver  mounts  on  the  glass 
flagon  those  for  1875. 

Mr.  Fallow's  notes,  made  while  the  old  plate  was  still  in 
existence,  may  be  conveniently  added  here  respecting  it.  The 
vessels  which  have  been  exchanged  were  all  of  interest.  They 
were  a cup,  paten,  and  flagon. 

The  cup,  which  was  out  of  repair,  having  the  rim  cracked, 
was  generally  similar  to  the  old  cup  still  remaining.  It  was 
similarly  inscribed  : " CA  rd  1670,"  and  bore  three  hall-marks  : 
(1)  T M,  a bird  below ; (2)  leop.  and  lys  ; (3)  cap.  italic  M. 
(York,  1669,  Thomas  Mangey.) 

The  paten  was  a very  curious  piece  of  plate,  unlike  anything 
of  the  kind  in  use  elsewhere.  It  was  of  irregular  outline,  and 
stood  on  a central  stem,  being  covered  with  designs  slightly 
repousse.  In  the  centre  was  a shield  of  arms  surmounted  by  a 
crest,  thus  described  in  a terrier,  viz.:  “ Wavy  of  four,  a pale 
in  fess  ! Crest  : A Hand  coupee  holding  a star  of  five  points." 
An  indifferent  pencil  rubbing  shows  the  arms  and  crest  to  have 
been  those  of  Allott,1  of  Crigglestone,  granted  1729  : A fesse 
between  four  barrulets  wavy  on  a canton  two  barrulets  charged 
with  three  swallows  volant  : on  the  first  two,  on  the  second  one. 
Crest  : A cubit  arm  erect  charged  with  a fesse  between  four 
barrulets  holding  in  the  hand  a mullet.  There  were  four  hall- 
marks on  this  piece,  indicating  the  London  essay. 

The  flagon  was  a fine  tankard,  described  in  the  tenders  as 
holding  three  quarts.  It  was  inscribed  : “ Huic  Ecclesiae 

Sandalice  Magnce  Thomas  Beaumont  de  Chapelthorpe  Gen  :2 
hoc  vas  argenteum  in  Usum  Eucharistic e in  perpetuum  legavit 

1 The  Allotts  were  a well-known  of  Darton  (ancestor  of  Viscount  Allen  - 

Crigglestone  family  throughout  the  latter  dale,  of  Bretton),  and  resided  at  Chapel- 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  well  on  thorpe  Hall  until  his  death.  30  April, 
into  the  eighteenth  century.  1731-  In  his  will,  dated  3 September. 

2 Thomas  Beaumont,  of  Chapelthorpe,  1728,  occurs:  “Item  I give  direct  and 
was  the  second  son  of  William  Beaumont,  appoint  Twenty  pounds  sterling  shall  be 
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1731A  There  were  four  hall-marks:  (1)  WD;  (2)  l.h.c.; 
(3)  l.p.;  (4)  cap.  Rom.  Q.  (London,  1731.) 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  Mr.  Fallows  regret  when  on  a subse- 
quent visit  to  the  parish  he  found  that  these  hue  vessels  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  this  curious  kind  of  “ piety.”  No 
wonder  he  wrote  : “It  does  seem  little  short  of  a scandal  that 
such  interesting  old  plate  should  have  been  exchanged  away  or 
destroyed  to  suit  the  passing  whim  or  taste  of  their  temporary 
custodians  ; and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  without 
a faculty  from  the  Bishop’s  court  such  exchange  or  destruction 
is  illegal.” 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  the  recently-issued  volume 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Yorkshire  Church  Plate, 
vol.  ii,  201,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.,  from  notes  left  by 
the  late  T.  M.  Fallow,  the  information  for  this  church  having 
been  supplied  by  the  present  writer. 

Saint  Mary’s  Chantry. 

This  chantry  was  established  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  parishioners,  to  provide  a priest  to  assist  the  vicar  in  the 
services  of  the  church,  to  say  the  daily  services  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Mary  in  the  south  transept,  and  also  to  have  charge  of  the 
new  chapel  of  ease  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Apostle  at 
Chapelthorpe.  There  was  no  definite  foundation,  but  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  chantry  certificate  of  1546  that  the  priest 
was  maintained  by  the  yearly  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
parishioners  of  the  widely  scattered  parish,  which  included  Crig- 
glestone  and  West  Bretton. 

When  first  established,  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  was  placed  against 
the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  new  chapel  of  two  bays  was  built 
on  to  the  east  of  this  transept,  the  altar  was  removed  to  the 
east  wall  of  this  chapel,  and  at  a later  period  it  was  again 
moved  further  eastward. 

In  1341  there  was  a dispute  between  the  procurators  of  the 
service  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Sandal  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  John,  eighth  and  last  Earl  Warren,  as  to  whether  a 
moiety  of  an  acre  of  land  belonging  to  this  chantry  was  free- 
hold or  copyhold.  The  land  in  question  was  seized  by  the 
lord’s  bailiff,  but  the  procurators  asked  for  an  inquisition  to  be 

laid  out  in  one  piece  or  several  Pieces  give  for  ever  to  yc  only  proper  use  and 
of  Plate  such  as  shall  be  judg’d  most  service  of  ye  com  union  in  ye  Parish 
proper  by  my  Executors  hereafter  nam’d.  Church  of  Sandal  Magna,  and  to  no  other 
which  said  Plate  I do  hereby  direct  and  use  intent  or  purpose  whatever.” 
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held,  and  paid  12 d.  into  the  lord’s  court  for  this  purpose.  A 
court  was  held  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  Laurence  (August  9th),  1342, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  land  was  freehold,  and  it  was 
therefore  delivered  to  the  procurators.1 

At  various  times  sums  of  money  or  lands  were  left  to  this 
chantry  ; Alexander,  son  of  Peter  of  Crigeleston,  by  will  left  a 
rent-charge  of  6 d.  per  annum  in  a meadow  called  “ the  fryth  ” 
in  Crigelston  to  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at 
Sandal.2 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Wilfred  the  Bishop  (Oct.  10th),  1492, 
John  Cooke,  who  had  the  previous  year  resigned  the  vicarage 
of  Sandal,  took  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  “ two  acres  of  land 
from  the  waste  on  the  moor  called  Thurstonhaghemore  in  Crigel- 
ston,” paying  a customary  rent  of  8d.  a year.3  On  May  18th, 
1497,  he  surrendered  this  land  to  Robert  Frost,  clericus  (rector 
of  Thornhill,  1482-1498  ; vicar  of  Sandal  in  1511),  Robert  Henry- 
son,  \ icar  of  Sandal,  and  others,  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  his  will,4  dated  June  14th,  1498,  which,  after  certain  bequests 
for  a memorial  to  him,  to  be  yearly  celebrated  by  the  vicar, 
the  lady  priest,  and  the  chantry  priest,  left  the  residue  to  the 
use  of  St.  Mary’s  priest  in  Sandal  Church.5 

On  September  30th,  1502,  John  Lacy,  Richard  Peck,  and 
Thomas  Grice  gave  three  roods  of  land  taken  from  the  waste 
adjoining  the  above  land  to  the  same  trustees  for  the  use  of 
this  chantry.6 

Lands  to  the  value  of  65.  Sd.  per  annum  were  given  by  one 
Robert  Balif  to  this  chantry  “if  so  be  that  there  be  no  priest 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas.”7 

By  her  will,  dated  July  10th,  1408,  Dame  Johanna  Wombwell 
of  Whitkirk  left  “to  the  service  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Sandal 
13s.  4^.”8 

On  December  17th,  1512,  Robert  Bawney  gave  about  thirty 
acres  of  land  in  “ Cregelston,”  part  of  which  was  copyhold  land 
of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  the  remainder  being  part  freehold  and 
pait  copyhold  of  the  manor  of  Crigglestone,  to  John  Hochenson, 
chaplain,  for  his  life,  that  he  might  say  mass  in  “ Our  Lady’s 
quire  in  the  church  of  Sandal  Magna,”  and  after  his  decease 

* Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  1341— 2.  6 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  18 

- \ orks.  Arch.  Journal , iv,  162.  Hen.  VII  (1502). 

3 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  7 7 Chantry  Certificates,  Yorkshire,  Roll 

Hen.  VII  (1492).  65,  No.  62.' 

Ibid  13  Hen.  VII  (1497).  8 Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees  Society),  vol. 

5 Ibid.,  14  Hen.  VII  (1498).  clxxvii. 
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to  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  knt.,  of  Walton,  and  others  as  trustees 
for  the  chantry.1 

These  trustees  held  the  chantry  property  until  the  dissolution 
in  1548,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown. 

A second  chantry  was  founded  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  south  aisle  of  Sandal  Church  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Henry  Sayvile,  son  of  Thomas  Sayvile  of  Hullinedge, 
one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  chamber  of  the  King,  who  died  in 
February,  1483,  and  whose  will  was  proved  on  March  22nd 
following,  bequeathed  10s.  to  be  distributed  by  his  executors 
to  the  churchwardens  of  Sandal  and  amongst  “ pore  people  in 
the  same  parish,  that  my  soule  may  be  prayed  for  there.  He 
left  the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Waterton, 
widow,  and  to  his  brother  Thomas,  “ to  dispose  for  me  by  their 
best  discretion  ; and  to  retain  to  their  own  use  after  that  they 
have  accomplished  this  my  testament.2 

Thomas  Sayvile  and  Elizabeth  Waterton  were  married  very 
shortly  afterwards.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Sayvile  of 
Thornhill,  chief  steward  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  and  custodian 
of  Sandal  Castle,  where  he  died  on  the  feast  of  St.  Basil  (June  24th), 
1482,  being  carried  through  Wakefield,  and  sumptuously  buried  at 
Thornhill.  Her  first  husband  was  Sir  Robert  Waterton  of  Walton, 
who  died  in  1482,  and  in  the  following  year  she  married  her 
cousin,  Thomas  Sayvile. 

In  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  Henry  Sayvile,  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Sayvile  proposed  to  found  a second  chantry  at 
St.  Mary’s  altar  ; and  for  this  purpose  on  January  16th,  1488-9, 
conveyed  lands  and  tenements  in  the  graveships  of  Sandal, 
Horbury,  Ossett,  Rastrick,  Soureby,  and  Holme  to  certain  trus- 
tees, John  Lake,  senior,  Robert  Chaloner,  Richard  Snytale,  and 
John  Hagh  of  Dritcar.3 

Before  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  foundation  of  a 
chantry  could  be  completed,  Thomas  Sayvile  died  ; and  by  his 
will,  proved  April  3rd,  I49°>  Kit  hls  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Sandal  1 before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  the  south  aisle,  and  ordained  that  a chaplain  should 
celebrate  annually  for  ever  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls 
of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  his  brother  Henry,  his  benefactors,  parents, 


1  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  4 

Hen.  VIII  (1512),  No.  30;  Pat.  Rot., 
22  James  I,  p.  12,  No.  10;  Exchequer 
Special  Commission,  2 Clias.  I,  No.  574®, 

Yorks. 


2 Reg.  Test.  Ebor.,  v,  214. 

3 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls 
Hen.  VII  (1488-9). 
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and  all  the  faithful  departed.  For  the  support  of  this  chaplain 
he  left  lands  in  Heton,  Ossett,  Holmfryth,  Crygelston,  Wodthorp, 
Dirtkan,  to  the  value  of  £5  annually,  and  also  ordained  that 
on  each  Easter  day  his  trustees  should  distribute  55.  in  alms. 
He  gave  the  patronage  of  the  chantry  to  his  wife  for  life,  and 
then  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  trustees. 

John  Lake  of  Wakefield,  gentleman,  and  John  Haghe  of 
Dyrtcarre,  yeoman,  who  were  trustees  under  the  deed  of  1488-9, 
were  the  witnesses  of  this  will.1 

Some  delay  took  place  before  this  chantry  was  actually 
founded,  and  it  was  not  until  May  3rd,  1496,  that  the  deed  of 
foundation  was  signed.2  Elizabeth  Sayvile,  the  patroness, 
appointed  as  the  first  chaplain  Henry  Wheteley,  who  had  been 

one  of  the  chaplains  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  on  Wakefield 
Bridge.3 

On  October  6th,  1497,  as  “ chaplain  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
within  the  chuich  of  Sandal  lately  founded  by  Henry  Sayvile 
and  Thomas  Sayvile,  sons  of  dhomas  Sayvile  of  Holynegge,” 
Henry  Wheteley  came  to  a manor  court  at  Wakefield,  and  paid 
a fine  of  8d.  to  the  lord,  that  he  might  hold  within  the  grave- 
ship  of  Ossett  lands  and  orchards  in  Erlesheton,  which  the 
aforesaid  Henry  and  Thomas  Sayvile  gave  and  assigned  to  the 
use  of  the  aforesaid  chantry.4 

In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  (1534)  the  chantry  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  stated  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  695.,  from 
lands  in  Sandal,  Dirtcar,  Ossett,  Heton,  Gawthorpe,  and  Crig- 
glestone,  from  which  amount  had  to  be  deducted  11s.  3 d.  for 
the  lordship  of  Ossett,  and  6s.  distributed  in  alms  for  the  soul 
of  the  founder  of  the  chantry,  Thomas  Saveli,  leaving  51s.  9 d. 
as  stipend  for  Thomas  Fentyman,  then  chaplain. 

The  first  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  received  its 
income  from  lands  in  Crigelston,  Walton,  Sandal,  and  Bretton, 
and  was  worth  33s.  9 d.  to  its  chaplain,  John  Flessher. 

I11  T545  the  Commissioners  thus  described  these  chantries  : 

The  Chauntrie  of  our  Lady  in  the  paroch  church  of  Grete 
Sandall.  John  Brokbanke,  incumbent.  Of  the  foundacion  of 
John  Lake  and  other  feoffies  of  certen  copiehold  lands  lyenge 
in  Ossett  and  other  wher,  as  apperyth  by  a dede,  dated  iij  die 
Maii,  anno  Domini,  1496.  To  th’entent  to  pray  for  the  sowles 
of  the  founders,  and  to  help  dyvyne  service  in  the  quere  in  his 


1 Reg.  Test.  Ebor.,  v,  373. 

2 Chantry  Certificates,  Yorks.,  Ixv,  61. 


3 Wakefield  Manor  Court 


Hen.  VII  (1492). 

4 Ibid.,  13  Hen.  VII  (1497). 


Rolls, 
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surples,  and  to  mynystre  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  paroche 
in  the  tyme  of  necessitie,  beinge  of  howslynge  people,  the  nombre 
of  1,300  and  above,  and  to  make  one  yerlie  obbet  and  to 
distribute  at  the  same  to  poore  people  yerlye  6s.  The  annual 
value  of  the  chantry  was  £5  3s.  5 d.”1 

In  1548  John  Brocklesbanke,  the  incumbent,  was  described 
as  " 60  years  of  age,  and  very  sickly.”2 

The  elder  chantry  was  reported  on  as  follows  : “ John 

Flechier,  preist  . . . incumbent.  There  is  no  foundacion  but 
is  put  in  by  the  parochyans  to  thintent  to  pray  for  the  said 
parochians  and  all  Christen  sowles,  and  to  helpe  dyvyne  service 
in  the  quere,  and  to  mynystre  to  the  said  parochians  in  the 
tyme  of  necessitie,  beinge  in  nombre  as  befor  is  sayde,  havynge 
certen  landes  and  ten.  of  the  gyftes  of  syndrie  persons  towards 
his  levinge  ...  to  the  valewe  of  42s.  5 d.,  and  the  residewe  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  saide  parochians,  with  65.  8d.  of  landes 
gyven  by  Robert  Balif  to  the  said  service,  yf  so  be  ther  be  no 
preist  at  the  alter  of  saynt  Nicholas,  wher  was  never  none,  as 
is  alleged.”3 

Three  years  later  it  was  stated  that  Robert  Bradley,  38  years 
of  age,  and  of  lyttil  learnyng,  was  the  incumbent4. 

The  chantries  were  then  dissolved,  and  their  property  came 
into  the  King’s  hands  ; Leonard  Baytes  of  Lupset  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  rents  and  farms  of  the  chantry  property,  and 
his  accounts  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  I54$>  show  that  he 
charged  himself  with  8s.  0 \d.  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  Sandal  Magna,  and  credits  himself 
with  12 d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  2s.  yearly  paid  to  John  Myddle- 
ton,  issuing  from  premises  belonging  to  the  chantry  of  St. 
Mary  in  the  parish  of  Sandal  Magna.5 

Sir  Walter  Myldemaye,  knt.,  and  Robert  Keylwaye,  esquire, 
were  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  King’s  Commission  under  the 
Great  Seal,  dated  June  20th,  1548,  to  assign  pensions  to  the 
deposed  chantry  priests,  and  under  letters  patent  of  the  King, 
dated  September  1st,  1548,  they  assigned  a pension  of  100s.  a 
year  for  life  to  John  Brocklebanke,  and  one  of  5s.  5 d.  a year 
to  Robert  Bradley,  who  was  a comparatively  young  man,  and 
had  only  served  the  chantry  for  about  a year.6 


1 Chantry  Certificates,  Yorkshire,  1546, 
Rol  1 65,  No.  61. 

2 Ibid.,  1548,  Roll  64,  No.  64. 

3 Ibid.,  1546,  Roll  65,  No.  62. 

4 Ibid.,  1548,  Roll  64,  No.  64. 


5 Exchequer.  Minister’s  Accounts, 

1 and  2 Ed.  VI,  No.  564. 

6 Exchequer.  Ancient  Miscellanea, 
82-4. 
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On  April  2nd,  1549,  letters  patent  were  made  out  ordering 
conveyance  to  be  made  to  John  Cotton,  gent.,  of  all  lands 
of  chantry  priests  falling  to  the  Crown  in  the  Manor  of  Wake- 
field ; and  on  May  3rd  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  knt.,  of  Nostell, 
and  Thomas  Darley  took  of  the  King  the  lands  given  in  1492 
by  John  Cooke,  a former  vicar,  to  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  of 
Sandal  ; one  of  the  conditions  being  that  Robert  Bradley,  late 
chantry  chaplain,  should  receive  his  pension  out  of  the  lands  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  John  Cotton  and  his  heirs.1 

On  May  18th,  1549,  “ parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late 
chantry  of  St.  Mary  in  the  parish  church  of  Sandall  Magna  ” 
wras  amongst  others  for  which  a requisition  was  signed  for  a 
grant  to  Silvester  Leigh  of  Pontefract  and  Leonard  Bate  of 
Lupset.  The  latter  was  a collector  of  the  revenue  of  the  chantry 
lands  ; he  married  Anne  Wyat,  widow  of  John  Savile  of  Lupset, 
and  vras  the  founder  of  the  Leonard  Bate  almshouses  at  Brooks- 
bank,  Wakefield.2 

Gradually  the  remaining  portions  of  the  chantry  lands  were 
sold,  for  on  April  19th,  1571,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Francis 
Barker,  citizen  and  merchant  tailor  of  London,  and  to  Thomas 
Browne,  scrivener,  amongst  other  lands  “ all  those  our  lands  in 
Chappell  Thorpe  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Boyne,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  late  chantry  or  service  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  parish  church  of  Sandall.3 

On  March  17th,  1553,  John  Wright  and  Thomas  Holmes  made 
a request  to  purchase  a parcel  of  the  property  belonging  to  St. 
Mary’s  Chantry,  described  as  “ the  chapel  or  cottage  with  a 
garden  within  the  parish  of  Sandal  in  the  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Cryglistone,  known  as  the  chantry 
of  Cryglistone.”4 

This  request  was  not  complied  with  ; for  this  property  had 
never  been  reported  to  the  Commissioners  sent  down  in  1548 
to  enquire  into  the  chantry  estates  ; and  wThen  later  it  became 
known  to  the  authorities  that  throughout  the  country  certain 
lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  chantries  had  been  concealed 
from  those  Commissioners,  a special  Commission  was  appointed 
on  July  nth,  1576,  to  enquire  into  the  matter. 

The  Commissioners,  Thomas  Draxe,  esquire,  and  Nicholas 
Peck,  gent.,  certified  inter  alia  that  “ one  cottage  and  garth 


1 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  3 

Ed.  VI  (1549)- 

2 Augmentation  Office.  Particulars 
for  Grants,  No.  174 7. 


3 Pat.  Rot.  (Chancery),  13  Eliz.,  p.  4, 
• (34)  20. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  7,  m.  (34)  20. 
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with  a small  close  in  Chapelthorpe,  that  formerly  was  a chapel , 
were  concealed  from  the  Oueen  and  her  ancestors,  and  that  the 
tenants  took  the  profits.1  On  June  2nd,  1578,  the  Queen  granted 
this  property  to  John  Merske  of  London,  esquire,  and  John 
Turpyn,  gent.2 

This  chapel  was  a thirteenth  century  building,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  a chapel  of  ease 
to  Sandal,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Apostle.  It  was 
60  feet  long  and  about  28  feet  wide,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls  for  1314,  wherein  is  the  following- 
entry  : “ Margery  la  Wryghte  sues  Agnes,  daughter  of  Geoffrey 
de  Newebyggyng,  for  assaulting  her  in  Crigelston  Chapel,  and 
breaking  her  head  with  a shingle.”  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  chantries,  and  its  sale  as  above,  it  was  closed  for  many 
years  as  a place  of  worship,  but  was  purchased  and  restored  by 
the  parishioners,  who  in  1624  obtained  from  King  James  I a 
grant  of  all  the  lands  in  Chapelthorpe  and  Crigglestone,  which 
Robert  Bawney  had  given  in  1512  to  St.  Mary’s  Chantry  in 
Sandal  Church,  as  a maintenance  for  a minister.3 

The  Pilkington  Chapel. 

The  north  transept  originally  contained  an  altar  ded  cated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  Sandal  Castle,  where 
was  a chantry  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  a priest  attached  to  it. 
This  transept  has  always  been  used  as  a private  chapel  or  pew 
by  the  owners,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  Warren, 
whose  arms — chequy  or  and  azure — may  still  be  seen  in  the 
old  glass  of  the  east  window  of  this  chapel,  also  in  a loose  panel 
in  a window  of  the  north  aisle.  The  last  Earl  Warren  died  in 
1347,  and  his  estates  came  to  the  Crown.  In  1362  Edmund  of 
Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III,  took  possession  of  the  Yorkshire 
estates,  including  Sandal  Castle,  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  by  his  father,  who  at  the  same  time  created  him  Earl 
of  Cambridge. 

In  1385  he  was  elevated  to  the  Dukedom  of  York  by  his 
nephew,  Richard  II.  Later  the  inheritance  came  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
December  30th,  1460,  when  the  estates  passed  to  his  son  Edward, 
Earl  of  March,  who,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Towton  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1461,  became  King  of  England. 

1 Exchequer.  Special  Commission,  18  2 Pat.  Rot.  (Chancery),  20  Eliz. , p.  7. 

Eliz.,  No.  3159,  rn.  2.  in.  3. 

s Pat.  Rot.,  22  Jas.  I,  p.  12,  No.  10. 
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Hie  castle  and  this  chapel  remained  as  possessions  of  the 
Crown  until  1566,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  to  Sir 
Edward  Carey,  the  son  of  her  cousin,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  gave 
them  to  his  son-indaw,  Sir  John  Savile  of  Howley. 

Sii  Richard  Beaumont  of  Whitley  Beaumont  was  the  next 
owner,  from  whom  this  property  descended  to  his  nephew, 
-Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  who,  by  an  indenture  dated  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1638,  sold  Sandal  Castle,  " with  all  Quyres  and  Rooms 
tn  the  Church  thereto  belonging,"  to  Francis  Nevile,  esquire,  of 
( hevet,  from  whom  the  present  owners  derive  it. 

The  floor  of  the  transept  is  raised  some  height  above  the 
chancel  level,  and  is  reached  both  from  the  north  nave  aisle 
and  from  the  chancel  by  steps.  On  the  west  side  it  is  separated 
from  the  aisle  by  an  oak  screen,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century  ; the  lower  half  of  which  is  panelled,  the  upper  portion 
being  aicaded  with  a head  of  open  tracery,  the  frieze  above 
bearing  conventional  four-leaved  flowers  as  ornament.  The  door 
has  disappeared,  but  the  hinges  were  on  the  jambs  in  1888, 
although  they  have  now  gone. 

The  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  separated  from  the  crossing 
undei  the  tower  by  a modern  low  oak  screen,  on  the  panels  of 
which  aie  carved  the  shields  of  arms  of  the  respective  owners 
of  the  chapel,  counting  from  the  east  : — 

1.  Chequy  or  and  azure  (Warren). 

2.  Quaiteily,  1 and  4*  azure  three  fleur-de-lis  or  * 2 and 

3,  Gules,  three  lions  passant  guard,  or  * over  all  a 
label  of  three  points  (Richard,  Duke  of  York). 

3.  (On  the  door)  Argent,  a cross-flory,  voided  gules  (Pil- 

kington). 

4.  Gules,  a lion  rampant  argent,  within  an  orle  of  cres- 

cents of  the  second  (Beaumont). 

5.  Argent,  a saltire  gules  (Nevile). 

On  the  north  side  the  transept  is  lighted  by  a large  three- 
light  window,  of  Decorated  design,  which  took  the  place  of  a 
window  of  two  lights.  On  the  east  side,  high  up,  is  a small 
three-light  trefoil-headed  window',  of  late  fourteenth  centurv 
design  (similar  to  the  central  window  of  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel),  in  which  is  inserted  some  seventeenth  century  glass, 
containing  a shield  bearing  the  quarterings  of  : — 

1.  Beaumont — Gules,  a lion  rampant  argent  within  an 
orle  of  crescents  of  the  second. 
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2.  Harrington — Sable,  a fret  argent. 

3-  — Argent,  three  bars  gules. 

4.  — Sable,  a semee-de-lis  or. 

5.  Pilkington — Argent,  across  flory  voided  gules,  above  in  a 

canton  argent,  a sinister  hand  couped  at  the  wrist  and 
erect,  gules. 

6.  Modern  clear  glass. 

7.  Modern  clear  glass. 

8.  — Sable,  on  a fess  argent  three  mullets 

gules. 

9.  — Argent,  a cross  raguly  voided  gules. 

This  shield  contains  the  same  quarterings  as  one  upon  the 
large  tomb  in  the  church  of  Kirkheaton,  viz.:  those  of  Sir 
Richard  Beaumont,  who  died  October  20th,  1631. 1 

There  is  also  a shield  of  Warren,  and  several  quarries  con- 
taining crocheted  battlements  and  pinnacles,  also  some  Lombardic 
letters,  acorns,  and  a goat’s  head  erased. 

Above  the  west  arch  are  two  small  round-headed  windows 
giving  light  to  a wall-passage  leading  from  the  outer  stair  turret 
to  the  belfry. 

When  Dodsworth  visited  this  church,  c.  1620,  he  saw  in  the 
north  window  of  St.  Nicholas  Quire  (which  was  then  of  two 
lights)  a shield  : Ermine,  two  bars  gules  (Waterton  old),  which  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  having  been  taken  from  the  church  during 
the  restoration  of  1872  ; another  shield  bore  the  arms  of  Amyas 
— Argent,  on  a bend  between  two  cotises  sable,  three  roses  of 
the  field,  impaling  Argent,  on  a chevron  sable,  three  escallops 
or ; and  beneath  it  this  inscription  : “ Orate  pro  bono  statu 

Johannis  Amyas  et  Agnetis  uxoris  ejus,  qui  fecerunt  istud  lumen 
fenestre,  anno  Domini  m°ccccciiij.”  The  two  lights  were  bor- 
dered by  strips  of  glass,  alternately  ermine  and  gules. 

The  family  of  Amyas  were  widely  spread  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  their  chief  places  of  residence  being  at 
Sandal,  Horbury,  and  Netherton,  where  they  seem  to  have  owned 
much  land.  The  last  member  of  the  Sandal  branch  was  John 
Amyas  of  Milnthorpe,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Sandal,  who  died 
4 May,  1515,  and  whose  will  was  proved  21  April,  1516. 

There  are  several  mural  tablets  to  members  of  the  Pilkington 
family  in  this  chapel,  the  earliest  one,  in  memory  of  Dame  Anne 

1 Loidis  and  Elmcte  338. 
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Pilkington,  wife  of  Sir  Lyon  Pilkington  of  Stanley,  being  dated 
1695. 

The  chapel  is  now  fitted  with  oak  benches,  and  is  used  as  a 
family  pew  by  the  owner,  Sir  Thomas  M.  S.  Pilkington,  bart., 
of  Chevet  Park,  whose  ancestors  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wakefield  for  nearly  five  centuries  ; one  of  whom,  Sir  John 
Pilkington,  founded  the  Pilkington  Chantry  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  Wakefield 
in  1470. 

List  of  the  Vicars  of  Sandal  Magna. 

Robert  de  Sandale,  presented  by  the  Prior  of  Lewes  ; in- 
stituted in  1154,  died  in  1160. 

James  de  Arrea. 

Walter  de  Senemure,  Canon  of  Wells ; between  1190  and 
1212.  (Cotton  MSS.,  Vesp.  F.  xv,  fo.  299.) 

William  de  Ebor,  Provost  of  Beverley ; instituted  14th  Dec., 
1239.  (24>  Abp.  Gray.) 

William  de  Boumerd,  instituted  13  March,  1247.  (3  ides 

March,  32,  Abp.  Gray.) 

In  Abp.  Wickwane’s  Register  the  following  occurs  : “ 1281, 
Memorandum,  that  on  the  3 ides  of  September  (Sept,  nth)  a 
mandate  was  given  to  the  dean  of  Pontefract  to  sequestrate 
the  living  of  the  church  of  Sandal  now  vacant.”  (Surtees  Soc., 
vol.  cxiv.) 

James  de  Langgetoft,  in  1290.  He  was  appointed  proctor 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  John  le  Romayne,  and  was  com- 
missioned to  enquire  into  a disturbance  with  effusion  of  blood 
that  took  place  in  the  church  of  Leeds,  and  later  on  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  as  assistant  to  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Monkbretton.  (Add.  MSS.,  24470,  Hunter’s  Collection,  p.  365  ; 
Reg.  Abp.  John  le  Romeyn,  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  cxxiii,  p.  386.) 

Thomas  de  Ebroicis,  resigned  the  living  on  presentation  to 
the  church  of  Ireton. 

John  de  Lymington,  instituted  September  22nd  (10  kal. 
Oct.),  1307. 

John  de  Dyneton,  or  Dynyngton,  instituted  March  6th 
(2  non.),  1309.  Among  the  Papal  letters  occurs — 1320,  19  kal. 
Sept.  To  John  de  Dineton,  rector  of  Sandale,  in  dio.  York. 
Reservation  of  a benefice,  value  40  marks,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  ; Sandal  to  be  resigned.”  (Calendar  of  Papal 
Registers,  vol.  i,  216.)  The  prior  and  convent  of  Lewes  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  this  rector,  dated  Wednesday  next 
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after  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  B.V.M.,  1324,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  arrearages  of  a yearly 
pension  of  100s.,  and  £120  sterling,  and  a grant  of  the  advow- 
sons  of  the  churches  of  Soureby,  Wakefeld,  Sandal  Magna, 
Sandal  Parva,  Fishlake,  Bonington,  the  moiety  of  the  church 
of  Birton,  the  vicarages  of  Halifax,  Conyngburgh,  and  Bradewell 
from  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  B.V.M.  for  one  year. 
(Cotton  MS.,  Vesp.  F.  xv,  fo.  299B.)  His  name  occurs  in  the 
Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls  in  1325.  He  died  at  Sandal. 

John  de  Mandevyl,  instituted  June  6th  (8  ides),  1330.  He 
resigned  the  living. 

John  de  Malton,  presented  by  John,  eighth  Earl  Warren, 
who  was  acting  as  guardian  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Priory 
of  Lewes  during  the  French  wars.  He  was  instituted  Nov.  6th 
(2  non.),  1341  ; he  died  at  Sandal,  and  his  will,  proved  April  16th, 
I345»  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

William  de  Wakefield,  also  presented  by  Earl  Warren,  and 
instituted  April  12th,  1346.  He  died  at  Sandal. 

Richard  de  Norwich  (Norwico),  presented  by  the  Prior  of 
Lewes,  and  instituted  July  14th,  1348.  He  resigned  the  living. 

Stephen  de  Maloleone,  instituted  January  31st,  1349. 

William  Bull  of  Wakefield,  the  first  vicar  presented  by  the 
Dean  and  College  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster.  He  was  in- 
stituted May,  1357,  immediately  after  the  ordination  of  the 
vicarage  by  Abp.  Thoresby.  It  was  in  William  Kay,  chaplain, 
and  in  William  Bull,  chaplain,  that  the  licence  in  mortmain 
vested  the  property  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge 
as  trustees,  May  13th,  1356.  He  died  at  Sandal. 

John  de  Birton  (i.e.  Kirkburton),  instituted  November  30th, 
1362.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Patent  Rolls.  On 
October  26th,  1366,  there  was  a Commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner to  John  Mowbray  and  others,  on  the  complaint  of  John 
de  Birton,  vicar  of  Sandal,  that  John,  Abbot  of  Kirkestall,  and 
Stephen  de  Kilvyngton,  lay-brother  of  that  house,  Joan,  late 
the  wife  of  William  Colet,  Margaret,  late  the  wife  of  Robert  de 
Baghill,  and  others  assaulted  him  at  Loscoe,  near  Normanton. 
The  Archbishop  sent  John  de  Birton,  vicar  of  Sandal,  dean  of 
Pontefract,  to  cite  Margaret,  late  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Baghill, 
notoriously  defamed  of  many  delinquencies,  and  John  would  have 
executed  his  mandate  at  Loscoe,  but  the  above-named  assaulted 
him  and  so  threatened  him  and  other  servants  of  the  Archbishop, 
that  they  had  not  dared  to  execute  his  spiritual  mandate. 
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{Pat.  Rot.,  40  Ed.  III.)  In  1371,  Stephen  Barker,  a lay-brother  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  was  pardoned  for  killing  John  Whytehed,  servant 
of  John  de  Birton,  vicar  of  Sandal.  This  vicar  died  at  Sandal. 

John  de  Howell,  instituted  August  31st,  1379.  He  resigned 
the  living  on  being  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Stoke. 

John  Bozon,  instituted  June  26th,  1393.  He  resigned. 

John  Dughty,  instituted  November  3rd,  1406.  He  died  at 
Sandal,  and  administration  of  his  goods  was  taken  Novem- 
ber 24th,  1436. 

John  Syham,  instituted  December  20th,  1436.  He  died 
intestate  at  Sandal,  and  administration  of  his  goods  was  taken 
May  29th,  1456. 

John  Cooke,  instituted  December  20th,  1454.  On  October  12th, 
1492,  he  took  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield  2 acres 
of  land  from  the  waste  on  Thurstonhaghemore,  near  Boyne  Hill, 
Crigleston  ; and  on  May  18th,  1497,  he  surrendered  this  land 
to  Robert  Frost,  clericus,  Robert  Henryson,  vicar  of  Sandal, 
Roger  Amyas,  Brian  Bradford,  Henry  Sayvile,  John  Whetely,  and 
others,  in  trust  to  the  intent  that  they  should  carry  out  his 
will,  which  he  ordered  to  be  “ enrolled  in  the  Kyng’s  court 
rolles  at  Wakefeld  ” ; and  from  which  I extract  the  following  : — 

“ I will  that  myn  feoffees  shall  suffre  me  the  seid  sir  John 
to  take  all  the  issues,  ferms  and  profetts  of  the  seid  land  at 
my  pleasure  dureynge  the  terme  of  my  lyfe  and  to  have  name- 
ynge,  lettynge  and  puttyng  in  and  out  of  the  tenants  of  the 
same  ; also  I will  that  after  my  decesse  the  seid  feoffees  and 
theire  heires  shall  suffre  the  Vicar  of  Sandall  and  the  kirke 
graves  of  the  same  chirche  for  the  tyme  beyng  for  ever  to  take 
all  the  profats  of  the  seid  lands  and  they  to  dispose  the  same 
yerely  after  the  forme  followyng,  that  is  to  witt — I will  that 
every  yere  yerely  the  day  of  my  beryall  placebo  and  dirige  with 
messe  of  requiem  be  songen  with  note  in  the  seid  chirche  by 
the  vicar  ther  and  ii  preests  and  the  parysshe  clerk  of  Sandall 
with  ii  other  scolers  of  the  same  paryshe  to  be  named  by  the 
said  vicar  and  the  seid  preests  to  be  the  Lady  preest  and  the 
chauntrie  preest  ther  for  the  tyme  beyng  and  they  beyng  absent 
the  seid  vicar  by  his  discrecion  to  name  other  suche  as  he 
thynketh  most  convenient  for  the  same.  Also  I will  that  the 
vicar  of  Sandall  for  tyme  beyng  shall  pray  for  my  soule  every 
Sonday  yerely  for  ever  in  the  pulpytt  beyng  within  the  seid 
churche,  and  that  the  same  vicar  shall  have  yerely  for  his  labour 
therefore  and  for  all  the  premises  xij d.,  and  the  seid  ij  preests 
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ayther  of  thayme  iiij d.,  and  the  seid  lj  scolers  ayther  of  thame 
• • • . , also  I will  that  the  seid  parysshe  clerk  shall  have  of 
the  seid  profetts  viijrf.  yerely  ....  Also  I will  there  shalbe 
yeiely  iij  cerges  of  wax  fonden  of  the  seid  profetts  conveniently 
mayde  and  set  afore  the  ymage  of  Seynt  Anne  in  the  high 
where  of  the  seid  churche  of  the  whiche  one  to  be  lyghted  by 
the  seid  parysshe  clerk  every  Sonclay  and  other  holyclayes  of 
ix  lessons  at  the  highe  messe  ther  and  on  every  double  fest 
ij  of  theyme  and  in  every  principall  ffest  all  iij  in  the  honor 
and  worship  of  almighty  god  and  his  blessed  moder  and  virgyn 
se^nt  maiie  and  blessed  seynt  anne.  Also  I will  that  a serge 
of  wax  be  fondon  and  mayde  yerely  of  the  profetts  of  the  same 
land  and  sett  afore  the  ymage  of  the  blessed  virgyn  seynt  Sith 
and  hit  to  be  lyghted  by  the  seid  clerk  every  holydaye  atte 
high  messe.  Also  I will  that  the  vicar  of  Sandall  shall  have 
yerely  j d.  of  the  seid  profetts  over  the  seyd  xij^.  to  offer  for 
me  yerely  at  seid  messe  of  requiem  ; also  I will  that  the  residue 
of  the  yssues  and  profetts  of  the  seid  house  and  land  shall 
yerely  go  and  be  paied  to  the  seid  vicar  and  kirke-maisters  to 
the  use  of  Seynt  Marie  preest  in  the  seid  churche  of  Sandall, 

flues  beynge  witnesses — John  Chaloner,  John 

Lake  thelder,  John  Lake  the  yonger,  and  many  other  yemen 
the  xiiij  day  of  June  the  xiij  yere  of  the  reigne  of  Kynge 
Henry  the  vijth  (1498).”  (Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  7 

Hen.  VII  ; 13  Hen.  VII  ; 14  Hen.  VII.) 

John  Cooke  resigned  the  living  in  1491. 

Robert  Henryson,  instituted  November  14th,  1491  ,’  he  died  intes- 
tate at  Sandal,  and  administration  was  granted  January  9th,  1509. 

Ihornas  Cance,  instituted  March  22nd,  1509;  he  resigned,  and 

was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  vicars  of 

Sandal. 

Robert  Frost,  instituted  February  8th,  1511.  He  was  the 

son  of  Thomas  Frost  of  Aketon  and  a daughter  of  John  Amyas, 
one  of  an  important  family  in  Sandal  and  Netherton.  His 
grandfather  was  Ihornas  Frost  of  Beverley,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  John  Woodruffe  of  Woolley,  and  thus  he  had  many 
local  connections.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Tankers- 
iey  by  Sii  John  Say  vile  October  14th,  i486,  and  in  the  south 
window  of  that  church  caused  his  arms  to  be  placed— Argent, 
a chevron  between  three  escallops  azure,  with  the  inscription  : 

Oiate  pro  anima  Domini  Roberti  Frost  quondam  Rectoris 
istius  ecclesie,  qui  istam  fenestram  fieri  fecit/' 
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He  became  Chancellor  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1501. 

He  was  a Bachelor  of  Canon  Law,  and  supplicated  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Canon  Law  at  Oxford  January  21st,  1506—7, 
disputed  March  14th  of  the  same  year,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  the  degree. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Thornhill  by  the  patron, 
S11  John  Sayvile,  February  23rd,  1482,  and  resigned  that  living 
in  1498.  In  the  following  year  he  placed  a window  in  Thornhill 
Chuich,  stating  that  he  was  chancellor  to  the  redoubted  Prince 
Arthur,  first  son  of  King  Henry  VII,”  and  that  he  had  " cler- 
storied  and  archyde  this  qwer.”  In  the  south  quire  east  he 
also  placed  a window  stating  that  he  had  there  made  a chapel 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  1491. 

He  was  made  Prebendary  of  York  (Bole  Prebend)  March  8th, 
1490—1,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Christopher  Plumer 
on  August  14th,  1507. 

He  became  Archdeacon  of  Stow  (Line.)  May  20th,  1497,  and 
his  successor  was  installed  November  24th,  1506.  While  Arch- 
deacon of  Stow  he  resigned  the  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester  in 
1502  ; his  predecessor  in  this  office  having  been  Robert  Morton, 
who  resigned  it  on  becoming  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1487. 
John  Frost  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Robert,  as  Archdeacon  of 
Winchester  in  1502,  and  resigned  in  1511. 

While  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  Robert  Frost  was  made 
Prebendary  of  Lichfield  (Prees  Prebend)  March  30th,  1500,  and 
his  successor  "was  admitted  April  21st,  1507-  He  also  held  the 
Gaia  Major  Prebend  at  Lichfield  from  June  25th,  1497,  until  1499. 

He  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  John 
Bradford  of  Warmfield  in  1490-  He  gave  a window  to  Warm- 
field  Church,  with  the  inscription  : “ Orate  pro  anima  Domini 

Roberti  Frost,  quondam  Archidiaconi  Wyntonensis  et  .... 
mcccclxxxxviij,  cujus  anime  propitietur  Deus.  Amen/’  and 
his  coat  of  arms.  His  arms  also  appeared  in  a window  of  the 
church  at  W oolley,  where  his  grandmother  W/Theatley  was  bom, 
with  the  inscription  : “ Orate  pro  anima  Magistri  Roberti  Frost, 
sacerdotis.” 

After  all  these  appointments  he  retired  to  the  vicarage  of 
Sandal  in  1511,  and  ended  his  days  there,  being  buried  under  a 
marble  stone  in  the  chancel. 

At  Sandal  he  placed  his  arms  in  a window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  with  the  inscription  : " Orate  pro  anima  magistri 
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Roberti  Frost,  clerici  ac  capellani  domini  principis,  qui  istam 
fenestram  vitrari  fecit/' 

It  was  during  the  vicariate  of  Robert  Frost  that  the  south 
chancel  aisle,  or  Waterton  chapel,  was  built. 

John  Norma  veil,  mentioned  as  incumbent  in  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,  1534-5.  He  resigned  in  1557. 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  Survey  of  South  Yorkshire  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  it  is  stated  that  in  1539  there  was  “ no  parson  nor 
curate  " at  Sandal.  I think  this  must  refer  to  Sandal  Parva. 

Bryan  Jackson,  instituted  April  8th,  1557,  and  died  at  Sandal. 

Philip  Leighe,  instituted  December  10th,  1585.  He  entered 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  a pensioner,  Michaelmas,  1581,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a degree. 

Joseph  Stocks,  instituted  July  31st,  1625,  entered  University 
College,  Oxford,  June  18th,  1613  ; took  the  B.A.  degree  July  26th, 
1617  ; M.A.  June  28th,  1620  ; M.A.  (by  incorporation)  Cam- 
bridge, 1623.  He  was  a Royalist,  and  when  the  Puritans  came 
into  power  was  turned  out  of  his  living,  and  “ hurried  away 
Prisoner,  whilst  he  was  burying  a corpse.  His  wife  and  family 
likewise  were  turned  out  of  doors.  He  was  a man  Eminent  for 
his  Learning,  of  an  Exemplary  Life,  and  beloved  of  everyone." 
(Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  ii,  372.) 

Timothy  Wood,  who  had  been  usher  of  Wakefield  Grammar 
School  from  March  9th,  1639-40,  until  1645.  Sizar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1635  ; B.A.  1638-9 ; M.A.  1642 ; was 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  an  Ordinance  of 
His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council, 
for  approbation  of  Publique  Preachers,  to  be  a person  qualified 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  in  and  by  the  said  Ordinance  is 
required,  at  Whitehall,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1654. 

In  "A  Register  of  all  the  Church  Livings  in  the  Co.  York," 
1654,  he  is  described  as  “ a painfull  preacher."1  Calamy  says 
of  him  : "An  universal  scholar,  of  a ready  wit,  a good  elocu- 
tion, prodigious  abilities,  a diligent  student,  and  of  a tenacious 
memory,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  of  a peaceable  spirit.  He 
was  as  far  from  plotting  as  any  man,  but  thro’  misinformation 
was  imprisoned  in  York  Castle.  He  lived  some  time  in  Sandal 
after  being  silenced."  He  then  became  Vicar  of  Kirk  Sandall, 
near  Doncaster,  where  he  remained  from  1664  to  1680.  “ He 

died  at  Belgrave,  near  Leicester,  in  1680,  aged  63.  He  had 
framed  a commonplace  book  of  all  the  heads  of  divinity,  con- 

1 Lansdowne  MSS.,  459. 
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taining  the  quintessence  of  all  the  choicest  authors  he  had 
conversed  with,  but  printed  nothing.”  ( The  Nonconformist 
Memorial,  572.) 

David  Allerdice,  instituted  February  27th,  1662,  was  also 
minister  of  the  chapel  of  St.  James  at  Chapelthorpe.  He  mar- 
i ied  Elizabeth  Barrow’  at  lankersley  in  1663.  He  died  at  Sandal 
December  29th,  1667. 

Caleb  Stockport,  instituted  February  15th,  1667-8  ; buried 
at  Sandal  May  29th,  1679. 

Joseph  Wood,  instituted  June  5th,  1679  i B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  1672  ; M.A.  1676.  He  married,  August  3rd,  1680, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Cyril  Arthington  of  Milnthorpe,  who  was 
baptized  at  Sandal  December  19th,  1660,  and  by  whom  he  had 
a numerous  family.  He  died  March  31st,  1718,  and  was  buried 
at  Sandal. 

Charles  Zouch,  instituted  February  2nd,  1718-9,  son  of  Charles 
Zouch,  goldsmith,  of  Reading  ; educated  at  Christ  s Hospital, 
London  ; sub-sizar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  July  3rd, 
1711  ; scholar  1713;  B.A.  (24th  Wrangler)  1715;  M.A.  1718. 
Assistant  master  at  Wakefield  Grammar  School,  1717.  Justice 
of  the  Peace  W.R.  Yorkshire.  On  July  4th,  1719,  he  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Gervase  Norton  of  Kettlethorpe,  and  by 
her  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  baptized  at  Sandal. 
She  survived  him,  dying  March  17th,  1760,  aged  64,  and  was 
buried  at  Sandal.  He  died  July  27th,  1754,  aged  63. 

Henry  Zouch,  presented  July  30th,  1754,  son  of  the  preceding 
vicar,  was  born  at  Sandal  January  4th,  1724-5,  and  educated 
at  Wakefield  Grammar  School  ; pensioner  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  April  9th,  1743  ; scholar  1743  ; B.A.  (nth  Wrangler) 
I747  \ M.A.  1750 ; Governor  of  Wakefield  Grammar  School 
1758-64  ; curate  of  Swillington  1753,  from  whence  he  came  to 
Sandal.  Justice  of  the  Peace  W.R.  co.  York.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Spinke  of  Wakefield, 
and  had  no  issue.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Forster,  Cambden  Lec- 
turer at  Wakefield  parish  church,  in  a letter  to  his  friend, 
Richard  Gough,  written  in  1766,  says  : “ The  Vicar  of  Sandal 

is  a curious  man,  and  has  made  a Gothic  window  ornamented 
at  the  top  with  saints,  rescued  from  behind  a plaistered-up 
window  of  an  old  chantry  at  Walton.  He  has  by  him  other 
fragments.”  (Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  J.  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  1828.)  He  resigned  the  vicarage 
of  Sandal  on  being  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Tankersley 


saint  Helen's  church,  sandal  magna 
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and  the  vicarage  of  Swillington  in  1789  ; and  in  1793  published 
a work  on  Prisons,  and  their  Improvement.  He  died  June  17th, 
1:795,  and  by  his  will  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
in  a garden  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  churchyard,  which  he 
had  always  contended  was  a portion  of  the  burial  ground.  The 
owners  of  the  garden  in  question  refused  to  gratify  his  expressed 
desire  ; but  his  executors  determined  to  carry  out  their  instruc- 
tions, so  they  made  a grave  in  the  churchyard  close  to  the 
boundary  wall,  and  then  made  a drift  underneath  the  wall  into 
the  garden  along  which  they  pushed  the  coffin. 

Thomas  Hall,  instituted  July  5th,  1789  ; B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  1760  ; M.A.  1764.  He  died  at  Sandal  October  12th, 
1790. 

Thomas  William  Shore,  instituted  July  5th,  1792,  second  son 
of  Ihonras  Shore  of  Malton,  Suffolk,  whose  eldest  son,  John,  was 
created  Lord  Teignmouth.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
July  12th,  1773,  aged  17,  and  took  his  B.A.  in  1778,  M.A.  1780. 
He  married  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  Mackworth  Praed  of 
Teignmouth,  and  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Sandal,  in  1793,  on 
being  appointed  vicar  of  Cornwood,  Devon.  He  died  February  17th, 
1822. 

William  Brown,  instituted  October  22nd,  1793,  was  educated 
at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  B.A.  1760,  M.A.  1763. 
He  was  usher  of  Wakefield  Grammar  School  from  1771  to  1795, 
and  a Governor  of  the  School  from  1809  to  1818.  He  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Hooton  Pagnell  by  the  Governors 
of  the  above  school  on  September  30th,  1816,  and  held  this 
living  along  with  Sandal  until  1818,  when  he  resigned  the  latter, 
and  died  at  Hooton  Pagnell  January  18th,  1823. 

Thomas  Westmorland,  instituted  1818,  son  of  Joseph  West- 
morland of  Kirkland,  Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at  Penrith 
Grammar  School,  and  gained  a Hastings  Exhibition  at  Queens 
College,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  June  18th,  1794,  aged  20, 
and  took  his  B.A.  in  1798,  M.A.  1801.  He  was  perpetual  curate 
of  Buttermere  for  forty  years,  and  married  a Miss  Williamson. 
He  died  at  Sandal  March  25th,  1845,  aged  71  years. 

Thomas  Westmorland,  instituted  February  21st,  1844,  son  of 
the  previous  vicar,  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  B.A.  in  1837,  M.A.  1840  ; he  was  ordained  deacon 
August  13th,  1837,  and  served  as  curate  of  Selby  until  1839, 
when  his  father  appointed  him  curate  of  Chapelthorpe,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  presentation  to  Sandal.  He  exchanged 
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the  vicarage  of  Sandal  in  1853  for  that  of  Leominster,  and  in 
1857  again  exchanged  livings  with  the  vicar  of  Brantingham- 
cum-Ellerker,  E.R.  Yorks.,  and  died  there  July  24th,  1892. 

Charles  Sweet  Escott,  instituted  May  18th,  1853,  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Thomas  Escott  of  Brompton  Ralph,  Somerset,  clerk 
in  holy  orders.  He  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  December  nth, 
1827,  aged  J7>  became  B.A.  1832.  He  resigned  the  vicarage  of 
Sandal  in  1855  in  exchange  for  the  vicarage  of  Wednesbury, 
which  he  held  until  1859,  when  he  became  vicar  of  Tillingham, 
Essex,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  January  19th,  1879. 

Isaac  Clarkson,  instituted  September  19th,  1855.  Before  com- 
ing to  Sandal  he  had  been  vicar  of  Wednesbury,  which  he 
exchanged  with  Mr.  Escott.  He  was  a magistrate  for  the  county 
of  Stafford.  He  died  at  Sandal  May  28th,  i860,  aged  65,  and 
was  buried  at  Sandal. 

William  Butler,  instituted  July  13th,  i860,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  James*  Butler  of  Birstall.  He  was  educated  at  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  and  Hastings  Exhibitioner  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford ; matriculated  July  7th,  1829 ; 2nd  Class  Lit.  Hum. 
1833,  M.A.  1836.  Ordained  deacon  1833,  and  priest  1834,  at 
York.  He  was  headmaster  of  Nottingham  Grammar  School 
1 833-61.  In  1868  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Sandal  on  being 
appointed  vicar  of  Newborough,  Northants.,  which  living  he 
held  until  1873,  when  he  became  rector  of  Padworth,  Berks., 
where  he  remained  until  1882.  He  died  in  1889. 

Herman  Douglas,  instituted  February  29th,  1868,  was  edu- 
cated in  America ; ordained  deacon  1855,  and  priest  1856,  at 
Worcester  ; curate  of  Studley,  Warwick,  1856-7  ; of  St.  Mark’s, 
Victoria  Docks,  1857-63  ; perpetual  curate  of  Newborough, 
Northants.,  1863-7,  when  he  exchanged  livings  with  Mr.  Butler 
of  Sandal,  where  he  remained  until  1879.  If  was  during  his 
vicariate  that  the  church  was  so  “thoroughly  restored.”  In 
1879  be  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Edmondthorpe,  near 
Wyniondham,  Peterborough  diocese,  which  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1898,  which  took  place  at  Bournemouth.  He  married 
1st,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  C.  B.  Long  of  Lang- 
ley, Norfolk,  widow  of  Charles  H.  Maclean,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Robert,  some  time  vicar  of  Chapelthorpe,  and  a daughter, 
Georgiana ; 2nd,  Miss  McNeile,  daughter  of  Dean  McNeile  of 
Ripon. 

Richard  Norman  Hurt,  instituted  October  3rd,  1879,  son  °f 
Francis  Hurt  of  Alderwasley,  Derby,  and  Cecilia  Emely,  daughter 


WATERTON  OF  WALTON. 


[As  there  is  much  difference  between  the  pedigrees  of  the  families 
of  de  Burgh  and  Waterton  as  given  by  Glover,  Hunter,  Foster,  and 
Burke,  I have  made  a very  careful  search  of  the  Wakefield  Manor 
Court  Rolls  from  1274  to  1550,  and  as  the  heads  of  these  families 
occur  at  the  commencement  of  each  roll  as  free  tenants  of  the  manor, 
I have  been  able  to  compile  the  following  pedigree.] 


Adam  Fitzswein  of  Silkstone  and  Walton  = . 


1.  Simon  de  Crevequor=Amabil=2.  William  de  Neville,  1202. 

L 


Reiner  of  Waterton, ^Margaret,  d.  of  John  le  Wake, 
co.  Lincoln.  I ■* 


1.  Thomas  de  Burgh,  son  of  Philip  de  Burgh,  d.  1 199  ; = Sarra,=2.  Simon  FitzWalter 
mentioned  in  Chartulary  of  Fountains  Abbey,  1 193.  I living 
dead  in  1201.  | 1207. 

I " 

Thomas,  living  1205  = 

I 

Thomas,  in  1226  claims  a fourth  part  — 

of  the  manor  of  Penistone. 

i 

Philip— 

Sir  Thomas,  had  grant  of  free  warren  at  Walton  in  1248,  as  “son  of  Philip.’’  - 

Mentioned  in  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  1274. 

r 

Philip,  died  in  1298  = 


William  (dead  in  i255)=Dionysia 

| (Rot.  Fin-  29  Hen.  III.) 


Reyner  (Rot.  Hundred  1275);  living  1310;  — . 
mentioned  in  Selby  Abbey  Chartulary 
from  1280  to  1310. 


Thomas — “Thomas,  s.  &.  h.  of  Philip  de  Burgh,  not  yet  of  age,  and  in  the  Earl’s  custody, --Lucia  de  Belewe 
gives  ^20  to  have  the  manor  of  Walton  out  of  the  Earl's  custody,  which  he  holds  for 
him”  (Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  129S).  Mentioned  in  a charter  1304;  in  1314 
takes  Soke  of  Wakefield  ; in  1324  Escheator  north  of  Trent;  in  1324  mentioned  in 
Chari  ulary  of  Bridlington  Priory;  in  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls  1330 


William  (fil.  Reyner);  1337  to  1352  ; - - . 
in  Selby  Abbey  Chartulary  7 Kal.  I 
Oct.  1342,  and  in  1352. 


I 

John.  In  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls  1349  to  1384.- 
. and  h.  of  Thomas,  paid  his  relief  for  Cawthorne  and  Walton  3 Ed.  III.  I 


In  1386  Dna.  Isabella  de  Burgh  mentioned 
in  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls. 


Sir  John.  In  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls  13SS.  = Elizabeth,  d.  of  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth  Wortley,  in  1370. 
In  13S9  Elena  de  Burgh. 


John  (fil.  William)  = . 


Robert=Cicelv  Fleming 
| of  Wath. 
a quo 

Waterton  of  Melhley. 


John=Audrey,  d.  and  h.  of 
Jordan  Raineville. 


Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  knight,  lord  of  the  manors Joan  . 
of  Walton  and  Cawthorne.  A free  tenant  at  the  I 
Wakefield  Manor  Courts  from  1391  to  1410.  | 


Sir  William  de  Assenhull,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Cambridgeshire  2 Hen.  VI  (i422).=Calherine  de  Burgh, 
In  Wakefield  Court  Rolls  from  1415  to  1435.  Fines  Hen.  VI  (1435-6).  I d.  and  sole  heiress. 


Richard  Waterton,  held  the  manor  of  Walton,  jure  uxoris,  in— Constance  Assenhull,  d.  and 
1450.  In  Wakefield  Ct.  Rolls  from  1436.  Fines  14  Hen.  VI  I co-heiress,  received  Walton,  and 
* I435— ^)-  h'Q-  p ■ 27  March,  19  Ed.  IV  (1480).  ultimately  Cawthorne;  mar.  1435. 


A dau.  and  co-heiress,  received 
Cawthorne,  but  dying  unm. 
left  it  to  her  sister  Constance. 


Sir  Robert  Waterton,  knighted  by  Richard,  Duke=Elizabeth,  d.  of  Sir  John  Savile  of 
or  Gloucester,  at  the  surrender  of  Berwick,  Thornhill  by  a d.  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne 

24  August,  14S2.  In  Wakefield  Ct.  Rolls  14S0  to  of  Gawlhorpc.  She  mar.  2ndly,  Thomas 
1482.  d . s. />.  1482.  .Savile,  son  of  Thos.  Savile  of  Hullinedgc, 

whose  will  was  proved  20  July,  1488. 


I 


Sir  John  Waterton,  kt.  In  Wakefield  Ct.  Rolls  from  1476  to  1479-=  Agnes,  d.  of  Sir  Guy  Fairfax 
as  John  Waterton,  from  1484  to  1495  as  John  Waterton,  miles.  I of  Steclon,  Justice  of  t lie  King's 
On  14  Jan.  1493-4  he  administered  the  effects  of  the  relict  of  | Bench  1478,  by  Isabel,  d.  of 
Sir  John  Savile  of  Thornhill.  Inq.  at  York,  1 Aug.  1492.  j Sir  Wm.  Rylher  of  Rythcr. 

Yorks.  Fines,  1494.  d.  3 January,  1494-5. 


I 

Thomas  Waterton.  In  Wakefield 
Court  Rolls  from  1485  to  1499. 


Sir  Robert  Waterton,  oet.  16  on  the  death  of  his  father.  = Mary,  d.  of  Sir  John  Langton 
In  Wakefield  Court  Rolls  from  1502  to  1512.  I of  Iluddlestone,  nr.  Sherborne. 


I 


Sir  Robert  Waterloo,  kl.  In  Wakefield  Ct.  Rolls  15 12  101539;  /«?.  at  Wakefield  = Mucicl,  d.  of  Sir  Francis 
22  Oct.  1532.  \orks.  Fines,  1515.  d.  26  Feb.  1 540-1,  Inq.  p.  m.  8 Sept.  1541.  I Leake  of  Sutton,  co.  Derby. 


Elizabeth  = Thomas  Woodrove 
Waterton  of  Woolley,  d.  1549. 


Sir  Thomas  Waterton,  kt.,  aged  40  in  1540,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In  Wakefield  Ct.  Rolls  in=l.  Joan,  dau.  of  Sir  Richard 

i^4°  as  arunger  in  1550  as  miles.  \ orks.  Pines  1533,  1549,  1552.  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  1554-5.  I Tempest,  of  Braithwell. 

f.P.  for  West  Riding.  One  of  tlie  Council  of  the  North.  Inq.  p.  m,  5 and  6 Philip  and  Mary  (1558).  2.  Agnes (Yorks.  Fines  1552). 


Nicholas -Susan,  buried 
Palmes  at  Featherstone 
of  Naburn.  17  June,  1576. 


Richard  = Margaret,  d. 
Waterton,  of  Robt.  Swift 
d .v.p.  of  Rotherham. 


Thomas  Waterton.  Yorks.  Fines=Beatrix,  d.  of  Edw.  Restwould 


1 55-— 70-  Will  proved  3 Dec. 
1 575 — ’ ‘ 10  Be  buried  in  the 
church  of  Sandal  Magna.” 


Thomas  Waterton.  = Mary,  d.  of  Sir  John 
Yorks.  Fines  1579.  1 Draycolt,  kl.,  of  Paynsley. 
Inq.  p.  m.  1587-8.  She  m.  2.  Thomas  Mounteney, 
| Esq.,  of  Wheatley. 

i— 


of  The  Vache,  Bucks.  Yorks.  Fines 
1552.  Brass  in  Normanton  Church. 


Francis,  exor.  of 
his  sister  Rosa- 
mund. Yorks. 
Fines  1559-96. 


Laurence. 

Yks.  Fines  1559. 
George,  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  his 
brother  Thomas. 


Rosamund,  m.  to 
John  Pilkington  of 
Kirkhealon.  Will 
18  May, 

pr.  10  July,  1576. 


I 


Maud,  m. 
Thomas 
Savile  of 
Hullinedge. 


1 1 1 1 ,1  . . 

Agnes,  m.  Dyonisia  =Irancis  Mctham  of  Wiganthorpe 

Henry  Elizabeth  — Edward  Percy 

Fveringhani  Barbara  = Francis  Bishop 

of  Stainburgh.  Beatrix  =(1)  Ralph  Barnby 

(2)  Hugh  Wentworth  of  Thurnscoe  Grange 


Edward.  Yorks. 
Fines  1589-1601. 


Richard,  m. 

Anne,  d.  and  h. 
of  William  Grimsby. 


I 

George 


Agnes,  m.  Sir  John  Cotton  Gargravc  of  Nostell, 

d.  15  March,  1637  (Wragby  Keg.).  M.I.  in  Wragby  Church. 


Jane,  111.  Robert  Waterhouse  of 
Shibden  Hall,  at  Wragby  11  April,  15S0. 


Frances,  111. 
Morris  Vane. 


Adn^m  Vofk  ’toAmi!  ifilTz  ISSS’ d'  l64‘'  I ’’  aVkw  “'V  ISFV  S,C"T,:  ?6  °cl'  1 5»S  ; m-  by  licence=2.  Bridget,  d.  of  Horde  of  Tnnkersley,  widow  of  Charles  Markham  of  Allerlon 

Adm,  at  folk  19  April,  1642.  at  Moo.  Monition,  1602  ; d.  7 .March,  1627,  boned  at  Sandal.  ‘ 2 Aug.  1657.'  Tomb  Sandal  Church.  • 2S  Attg.  1656.’  (Register.) 


John 

Elizabeth 


Mary,  bapt.  Sandal 
18  Feb.  1587. 


1 

Jane 

Anne 


John, 
d.  un- 
married. 


I 

Robert— Anne,  d.  and  h.  of  Charles  Markham  of  Alltrton, 

Waterton,  at  Wragby  1636.  She  m.  2.  Sir  John  Midleton 
d.  p.  at  Wragby  8 Sept.  1642.  He  d.  and  was  bur.  at  Sandal 
20  April,  1654.  3.  Francis  Nevilc  of  Chevet  in  1657. 

i ; " " 

Thomas  Waterton,  bur.  at  Sandal=Callicrine,  d.  of  Nicholas  Fairfax  of  Gilling,  m.  1670, 

14  Nov.  1704  (Register).  I d.  27  Feb.  1724,  in  her  74th  year;  bur.  at  Sandal  (Register). 


a recusant  ; com-  = Alice  Wetherby, 


missioned  to  raise  forces 
by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
1642. 


widow  of 
Edw.  Clarke 
of  Winterset. 


Priscilla,  m.  Thomas 
Beckwith  of  Ackton. 

111.  at  Wragby  8 Nov.  1634. 
bur.  at  Featherstone  10  Oct.  1638. 


Elizabeth,  111. 
Francis  Malham  of 
Elslack,  at  Wragby 
11  Sept.  1632. 


Mary,  m.  1.  Wm. 
Rainsden  of  Lascelles 
Hall.  2.  sir  Thomas 
Smith  of  Broxton. 


Rosamund 

Frances 


Anne,  m.  Sir 
l-rancis  Mid 
dleton,  at  Wragby, 
8 Sept.  1642. 


I 


I 


Ann,  bur.  at  Sandal 
1 June,  1696  (Register). 


I 


1 


Charles  Waterton,  = 1.  Anne,  d.  of  Sir  William  Gerard.=2.  Sarah  HivnKnm  lmr  at  — Ann  ^ tx7.11;  . • , , , „ , 

Rar,  nfKrvn-d  i c Ann  ,,m  c i liaynna'i>>  i>ur.  at  j.  Ann,  d.  of  William  Poole  Thomas,  b.  1671  ; bapt.  at  Crofton  15  Nov.  1672  ; 

anoiijuior  1715,  Bart.,  ot  Bryn , d.  15  Aug.  1719  Sandal  28  Jan.  1720  of  Poole,  Cheshire.  • ~ ~ * 

bur.  St.  John  s,  \ ork,  aged  52  ; bur.  at  Sandal  (Register).  (Register). 

25  Jan.  1725-6.  ' 


d.  26  March,  1737;  bur.  at  Sandal  (Register). 


Nicholas, 
d.  s.  p. 


William  Brigham  of  Brigham— Catherine 
in  Holdcrness.  d.  s.  p. 


1 

Charles  Waterton, 
bur.  at  Sandal 
12  Sept.  1767 
(Register). 


Anne,  d.  of  Christopher  Cresacre  More 
of  Barnborough,  co.  York,  6th  in  descent 
from  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Hen.  VIII  ; bapt.  8 Sept.  1701,  in.  1733. 


Thomas,  bapt.  at 
Walton  Hall  22  July, 
1701  (Reg.).  S.J.  1721' 
d.  Aug.  1766. 


I 


Anne,  bapt. 
at  Walton 
Hall  14  Feb. 
1699  (Register). 


Robert, 
bapt.  23 
Sept.  1722 
(Register). 


1 

Joseph,  bapt. 
15  April,  1725 
(Register). 


Francis,  a posthumous  son, 
b.  St.  Martin’s,  Coney  St., 
York,  30  June,  1726. 
Admitted  S.J.  1734. 


Katherine,  bapt.  30  Oct. 
1723  : d.  16  Dec.  1757, 
bur.  at  Sandal 
(Register). 


Thomas  Waterton,  bapt.  at  — Anne,  d.  and  h.  of 


Walton  Hall  12  April,  173S; 
bur.  at  Sandal  19  March, 
1S05  (Register). 


Edward  Bedingfield, 
son  of  Sir  Henry  B., 
Bart.,  of  Oxburgli. 


Charles,  bapt.  at  Walton 
Hall  3°  Oct.  .744  (Rag.); 
drowned  at  Blankenburg 
5 A"g-r  1773- 


Christopher  of  Woodlands,  Adwick-=Anne,  d 
^-Street;  bapt.  at  Walton  Hall  of  John 

Ucl-  174b;  bur.  at  Sandal  

21  Sept.  1809  (Register). 


I 


Waddell, 

M.D. 


Mary, 
bapt.  at 
Walton  Hall 
8 Dec.  1733. 


I 

Ann, 
bapt.  at 
Walton  Hall 
5 Feb.  1734- 


Katherine,  bapt.  at 
Walton  Hall  3 Feb. 
1736;  bur.  at  Sandal 
19  Jan.  1798. 


I 


Oiarles  Waterton  the  Naturalist  born  12  June  17S2  m.  1,  May,  Anne,  2nd  d.  of  Charles  Edm0ns,one 
Il^29i  English  Convent  at  Bruges;  d.  27  May,  1865,  bur.  at  I 0f  Cardross,  d.  27  April,  ,s,0 

bur.  at  Sandal  (Register). 


the  head  of  the  lake,  Walton  Hall. 


I 

I liomas, 
. unm. 


1854. 


1 

Edward, 
d.  unm. 
1846. 


1 

Christopher, 
died  young. 


William,  S.J-, 
d.  18  Jan.  1852. 


I lelen,  = Robert  Carr, 
d.  s.p.  Solicitor,  of 
1840.  Wakefield. 


Barbara, 
bapt.  at 
Walton  Hall 
10  Mar.  1739. 


John  Phillips  — Isabel 
Steel  of 
Wakefield 


Edmund  Waterton,  b.  7 April  1S30.  Privy  Chamberla.n  to  Plus  IX. 
I's  mortgagees  sold  Walton  Hall.  ,S67.  Died  al  Decping 
Waterton  Hall,  co.  Line.,  22  July,  18S7  ; bur  there 


Margaret  Alicia  Josephine,  2nd  d.  of  Sir  John  Ennis=2.  Helen,  d.  and  li.  of  John  Mercer 
of  Ballinahousc  Court,  Westmeath,  in.  20  Aug.  1862,  | of  Alston  Hall,  Lancashire, 

d.  at  Cannes  26  Dec.  1879.  ^ in.  15  Nov.  1SS1. 


' 


. 


. 


. 

• 

saint  Helen's  church,  sandal  magna 
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of  Richard  Norman  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  his  wife  Lady 
Elizabeth  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles,  4th  Duke  of  Rutland  ; 
born  at  Boulogne,  22  July,  1847  ; educated  at  Repton  ; held 
a commission  as  Ensign  in  the  61st  Foot.  Ordained  Dec.  19th, 
1875  ; curate  of  Ossett  1875-7  ; of  Wakefield  1877-9.  Vacated 
Sandal  by  institution  to  the  Rectory  of  Bradlield  27  July,  1909. 
Married,  9 June,  1870,  Sara  Crosskill  Watson,  daughter  of 
William  Russell  Watson  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  his  wife  Sara  Ann  Croskill,  and  has  issue  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Arthur  Audley  Parry,  instituted  October  28th,  1909  ; was 
educated  at  Church  Missionary  College,  Islington  ; ordained 
deacon  1889,  priest  1893.  He  was  C.M.S.  Missionary  at  Nasik 
1889-93  ; Principal  of  the  Poona  Divinity  College  1893-4  ; 
curate  of  Pembury  1895-6  and  1898-9  ; missionary  at  Auranga- 
bad 1897-8 ; C.M.S.  Organising  Secretary  for  the  dioceses  of 
York,  Ripon,  and  Wakefield  1902-9.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Sandal. 

Every  facility  for  a thorough  examination  of  the  church 
and  the  registers  has  been  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hurt,  the  previous  Vicar,  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Parry,  Vicar  ; 
for  access  to  the  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  H.  Chalker.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay,  F.S.A.,  has  rendered  me 
much  valuable  genealogical  help  ; and  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Peacock  I 
am  greatly  indebted  for  much  research  at  the  Bodleian  Library 
in  compiling  the  list  of  rectors  and  vicars.  Messrs.  G.  & J.  HalJ, 
Wakefield,  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reproduction  of  their 
photographs  of  Sandal  Church.  To  all  these  friends  I tender  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  help  they  have  given  me. 


THE  MAWDES  OF  RIDDLESDEN  AND  ILKLEY. 

By  JOHN  COMBER. 

1 he  published  pedigrees  of  this  family  are  so  erroneous,  and 
the  account  of  its  history  so  meagre,  that  perhaps  the  following 
notes  may  be  of  some  interest. 

Pedigrees  of  the  West  Riddlesden  branch  were  entered  at 
the  \ isitations  of  1564  and  1585*  the  latter  of  which  is  signed 
by  Aithur  Mawde,  of  West  Riddlesden,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
\ Citation  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Anthony  Eltofts, 
of  Harwell,  by  whom  he  had  issue  daughters  only.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Ihomas,  who  had  no  issue,  and  Christopher,  who  had 
a son  Thomas. 

The  errors  that  appear  in  the  printed  pedigrees  (e.g.  those 
in  Burke  s Commoners,  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees,  and  Collyer 
and  turner's  Ilkley ) arise  chiefly  from  two  causes:  (1)  the 
statement  that  this  Arthur  died  “ an  old  man  ” and  was  buried 
at  Bingley  26  Dec.,  1587,  whereas  the  burial  referred  to  was 
that  of  his  wife  " Jane  ” [vide  Bingley  Parish  Registers],  and 
(2)  the  confusion  of  Christopher,  his  brother,  with  Christopher 
Mawde,  of  Woodhouse  in  Ilkley,  who  died  in  1561. 

From  the  Inq.  p.  m.  of  his  father,  Thomas  Mawde,  who  died 
in  1576,  it  appears  that  Arthur  Mawde  was  only  about  40 

years  of  age  at  that  time  ; whilst  in  fines  in  the  years  1594, 
1599,  and  1607,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  Jane  were  deforciants, 
a warranty  was  given  against  Christopher  Mawde,  the  brother 
of  Arthur,  and  his  heirs,  and  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Mawde, 
deceased,  his  father.  Christopher  is  also  mentioned  as  living 

in  his  brother’s  will  in  1611. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  though  undoubtedly  closely  related, 

the  Ilkley  and  West  Riddlesden  branches  were  quite  distinct  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Constantine,  who  heads  the  Visitation  pedigree 
of  1585,  may  have  been  the  common  ancestor  of  both.  As 

regards  the  West  Riddlesden  branch,  the  descent  can  be  made  out 
with  considerable  certainty.  Commencing  with  the  above  named 

Constantine  Mawd,  who  was  perhaps  the  Costene  Mawyd 
who,  at  the  subsidy1  in  15  Hen.  VIII,  paid  4 s.  for  lands  in 
Morton,  it  is  stated  in  the  Visitation  that  he  married  a daughter 

1 Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  ii. 
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of Kighley,1  of  Newhall,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  was  father 

(in  addition  to  a son,  John,  mentioned  in  his  brother’s  will)  of 

Arthur  Mawde,  of  West  Riddlesden,  who  was  doubtless  the 
Archur  Mawde  who  paid  I2<L  subsidy2  in  15  Hen.  VIII,  for 
lands  in  Morton.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Lawrence 
Townley,  Esq.,  and  made  his  will  on  n May,  1534,  proved  at 
York  31  July  in  that  year  (Reg.  xi,  no). 


Will  of  Arthur  Mawde.3 

Dat.  11  May,  1534.  To  be  burd  in  the  Ch.  of  Bingley  ‘in  meo 
claustro.’  To  the  Ch.  of  Sl  Andrew  of  Kighley  20s.  To  the  Ch.  of 
Bingley  10s.  To  brother1  John  Mawde  a 2 year  old  heifer.  To  William 
Jenkinson  another  heifer  and  to  his  son  John  a cow.  “ Item  my  will 
is  that  Laurence  Kighley  and  Thomas  Mawde  my  son  recover  from  Roger 
Tempest  of  Broughton,  Armiger,  40  mks.  which  he  owes  me  to  the  use 
of  Stephen  paslawe  as  more  fully  appears  etc.  . . .”  Residue  to  wife 
Joane,  son  Thomas,  and  Stephen  Paslawe,  Exors.  Witns  : John  Long, 
Vicar  of  Bingley,  Miles  Hartley,  Vicar  of  Kighley,  Walter  Paslawe  of 
Reddilsden,  arm.  Commnissd  21  May,  1534,  and  will  proved  by  Exors 
last  of  July. 

Stephen  Paslew,  of  Rawden,  the  executor  named  above,  was 
his  son-in-law,  having  married,  according  to  the  Visitation,  his 
daughter  Agnes.  Jane,  his  widow,  survived  for  some  years, 
and  her  will,  which  was  dated  28  Dec.,  1556,  was  proved  at 
York  (Reg.  xv,  ii,  207)  27  April,  1558. 


V ill  of  Jane,  widow  of  Arthur  Mawde,  of  West  Riddlesden. 

Dat.  28  Dec.,  1556.  To  be  burd  in  the  Ch.  of  Bingley.  To  Arthur 
Mawde  my  amerye  and  also  one  old  noble  of  gold.  Jane  Wryght,  daur 
of  Robert  Wryght  of  Syllesden,  Joan  Bestone,  Elizabeth  Leche,  Eliza- 
beth Judson  [small  bequests].  Residue  to  son  Thomas  Maude,  Exor. 
Witns  : John  Hartlay,  John  Hudson,  John  Haill,  and  Thomas  Fell. 
Prd  27  April,  1558. 


Thomas  Mawde,  of  West  Riddlesden,  their  son  and  heir, 
married,  as  the  Visitation  tells  us,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Roger 
Tempest,  of  Broughton,  Esq.  He  was  returned  at  the  Muster 
for  Skyrack  Wapentake,  30  Hen.  VIII  (1539),  under  Morton, 
as  an  archer  with  horse  and  harness.5  In  Michaelmas  Term, 
15  and  16  Eliz.  (1573),  he  and  Henry  Towneley,  Esq.,  were 
plaintiffs  in  a fine,  John  Paslewe,  gent.,  being  the  deforciant, 
concerning  4 messuages,  4 cottages,  2 water-mills  for  grain,  and 
a fulling  mill,  with  lands  in  Riddlesden,  Morton,  and  Kighley. 
He  died  at  Baildon  22  Sept.,  18  Eliz.  (1576),  and  his  Inq.  p.  m.6 


1 Lawrence  Kighley,  of  Moiling  Hall, 
in  his  will  in  1502  mentions  his  ‘ cousin’ 
Thomas  Mawde. 

2 } orks.  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  ii. 

2 This  will  is  in  Latin. 


4 This  is  quite  clear  in  the  register. 
1 fri  meo.’ 

5 Thoresby  Society,  vol.  iv 

6 Chancery  Inquisitions,  18  Eliz.,  Part 
i,  40. 
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was  taken  at  Bradford  5 Nov.  following,  when  the  jurors  found 
that  he  was  seised  as  of  fee  of  the  capital  messuage  of  West 
Riddlesden,  of  8 messuages,  2 cottages,  60  acres  of  meadow, 
and  60  acres  of  pasture  in  West  Riddlesden  and  Morton  Banks  ; 
also  of  2 messuages,  40  acres  of  land,  20  acres  of  meadow,  and 
40  acres  of  pasture  in  Braithwait  ; of  a cottage,  etc.,  in  Bing- 
leye,  and  of  8 messuages,  2 cottages,  60  acres  of  land,  20  acres  of 
meadow,  and  20  acres  of  pasture  in  Rawdon,  Yedon,  and  Giseleye. 
They  recite  the  following  deed  : — 

“ Know,  etc.  . . . that  I Thomas  Mahaut  of  West  Ruddleston,  co. 
York,  esquire,  in  performance  of  certain  covts  made  between  Edmund 
Eltofts  of  the  1 part  and  me  the  said  Thomas  of  the  other  part,  specified 
in  indentures  dat.  10  May,  1 Phil,  and  Mary,  for  a certain  marriage 
between  Arthur  Mahaut  my  son  and  heir-apparent  and  Jane  Eltofts 
sister  of  the  said  Edmund,  now  consummated,  and  in  consideration,  etc. 

have  granted,  etc.,  to  the  sd  Edmund  and  William  Hawkes- 

worth  of  Haukesworth  esquire,  John  Eltofts  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
London,  and  Laurence  Kighleye  of  Newhall  all  and  singular  my  manors, 
lands,  and  tents,  etc.,  to  the  use  of  the  said  Arthur  Mahaut,  otherwise 
called  Arthur  Mawde,  and  Jane  now  his  wiffe,  for  the  lives  of  the  said 
Arthur  and  Jane,  and  after  their  death  to  the  use  of  their  heirs  male  in 
default  to  the  use  of  me  the  said  Thomas  Mahaut  and  my  heirs  male, 
in  default  to  my  right  heirs.  Signed  10  March,  4 and  5 Phil,  and  Mary 

and  they  find  that  the  said  Arthur  survived  his  father,  and  was 
aged  40  years  and  more. 

Will  of  Thomas  Mawde,  of  West  Riddlesden,  Gent.1 

Dat.  12  Aug.,  1576.  Certain  beds  and  furniture  in  my  house  at 
West  Riddlesden  to  Arthur  Mawde  my  son,  and  after  his  death  to  such 
others  as  shall  inherit  the  said  Westrelden  hall  as  heirlooms.  Residue 
to  daur  Anne  Mawde,  Execx.  Witns  : Christopher  Morasse,  John 
Taylor,  clerk.  Proved  1 Oct.,  1576. 

He  had  issue  the  following  : — 

1.  Arthur  Mawde  [see  below]. 

2.  Thomas  Mawde,  s.p.  at  Visitation,  1585. 

3.  Christopher  Mawde,  who  in  1585  was  married,  and  had 

issue  Thomas  Mawde.  He  and  his  brother  Arthur  were 
deforciants  in  fines  concerning  property  in  West  Morton, 
Morton  Banks,  and  Kighley,  23-4  Eliz.  (1581)  ; and 
in  Guyseley  and  Yeadon  in  35-6  Eliz.  (1593)  ; and  a 
warranty  is  given  against  him,  as  the  brother  of  Arthur, 
in  1594,  1599,  and  1607,  for  similar  property.  His 
identity  with  Christopher  Mawhood,  of  Monk  Bretton, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Mawhoods,  is  discussed  below. 

A.  Anne,  executrix  to  her  father  in  1576.  Married  at 
Bingley  14  May,  1579,  Thomas  Hall,  of  Shibden. 
(Visitation,  1585.) 

1 York  Wills,  Reg.  xx,  108, 
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B.  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Tempest,  of  Yellison.  (Visita- 

tion, 1585.) 

C.  Isabel,  wife  of  Robert  Baildon.  (Visitation,  1585.) 

Arthur  Mawde,  of  West  Riddlesden,  is  mentioned  in  his 
grandmother’s  will  1556,  and  in  his  father’s  1576.  He  signed 
the  Visitation  pedigree  of  1585,  and  in  1588  paid  12s.  subsidy1 
for  lands  in  Morton  rated  at  £3.  He  was  deforciant  in  various 
fines  in  the  years  1581,  1583,  1593,  1594,  1599,  and  1607, 
concerning  lands  in  Morion,  Kyghley,  Rawden,  Yeadon,  Gyesley, 
Byngley  and  West  Riddlesden,  and  would  appear  to  have  con- 
siderably reduced  the  family  estates.  He  married,  firstly,  as 
we  have  seen  from  his  father’s  Inq.  p.  m.,  the  covenants  being- 
dated  9 May,  1553,  Jane,  daughter  of  Anthony  Eltoft,  of  Farn- 
ley,  who  was  living  at  the  Visitation  of  1585,  and  was  deforciant 
with  her  husband  in  a fine  in  1581.  She  was  buried  at  Bingley 
26  Dec.,  1587.  By  her  he  had  issue  daughters2  only,  viz.: — 

A.  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Bairstow,  of  Norbridge.  (Visita- 

tions 1564  and  1585.) 

B.  Margaret  (Visitations  1564  and  1585).  Perhaps  married 

at  Bingley  3 July,  1586,  William  Baildon. 

C.  Elizabeth  (Visitations  1564  and  1585).  Perhaps  married 

at  Bingley  20  April,  1590,  John  Beiston. 

D.  Isabel,  married  at  Bingley  23  April,  1582,  Thomas  Wade, 

of  Addingham.  (Visitation  1585.) 

E.  Jane  (Visitation  1585).  Perhaps  married  at  Bingley 

7 Feb.,  1586,  Peter  Scarbrough. 

F.  Mary.  (Visitation  1585.) 

He  married  secondly,  at  Bingley,  27  Sept.,  1593,  Jane  Hen- 
thorne,  who  was  deforciant  with  him  in  fines  in  1594,  1599,  and 
1607.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  was  executrix  to  his  will, 
and  was  buried  at  Bingley  15  Nov.,  1638.  Arthur  Mawde  was 
buried  there  10  April,  1611.  His  will  follows  : — 

Will  of  Arthur  Mawde,  of  Ridlesden,  par.  Bingley. 

Dat.  27  March,  1611.  To  be  burd  in  the  Par.  Ch.  of  Bingley.  One- 
third  part  of  all  goods,  after  payment  of  debts,  to  wife  ; one-third  to 
Robert,  Symon,  Agnes  and  Dorothy  Mawde  my  children.  Of  remaining 
third,  to  poor  of  Bingley  20s.  To  daur  Agnes  a silver  spoon,  and  to 
daur  Dorothy  another.  To  Thomas  Tilletson,  my  son-in-law,  one  of 
my  best  kyne.  To  Christopher  Mawde,  my  brother,  2 dublets,  etc. 
To  John  Moone  6s  8d  besides  his  wages.  Tuition  of  aforesaid  four 


1 Thoresby  Society,  vol.  xv.  Isabel  his  wife,  Jane  Mawde,  Elizabeth 

2 In  a fine  in  1583,  John  Bairstowe  Mawde,  and  Margaret  Mawde,  were  co- 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  Thomas  Wayde  and  deforciants  with  their  father  and  mother. 
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children  to  wife  Jane,  sole  Execx.  Overseers,  John  Midgley,  gent., 
and  Samuel  Oley,  clerk.  Residue  to  four  children  equally.  Witns  : 
Christopher  Mawde,  Georg  ffowler,  John  hollingrake,  Arthur  hird, 
Christ1-  hird.  Proved  by  Execx  6 July,  1611.  (York  Wills,  Reg.  xxxi, 
637-) 

By  his  second  wife  he  had  issue  : — 

1.  Thomas  Mawde  [see  below]. 

2.  Robert  Mawde,  bapt.  at  Bingley  24  May,  1597. 

3.  Simon  Mawde,  bapt.  at  Bingley  27  May,  1604. 1 

G.  Agnes,  bapt.  at  Bingley  26  Nov.,  1598,  and  perhaps 

married  there  20  Jan.,  1624,  Martin  Midgley. 

H.  Dorothy,  bapt.  at  Bingley  20  Aug.,  1602,  and  perhaps 

married  there  17  Nov.,  1629,  Henry  Bull.2 

Thomas  Mawde,  who  succeeded  to  West  Riddlesden  at  his 
father's  death,  was  baptised  at  Kighley  in  October,  1594,  and 
married  at  Ilkley  in  1615  Ellenor  Ferrand,  who  was  buried  at 
Bingley  25  Sept.,  1619.  He  himself  was  buried  there  3 Jan., 
1632-3.  They  had  issue  : — 

I.  Thomas  Mawde  [see  below]. 

2.  John  Mawde,  bapt.  at  Bingley  25  Sept.,  1619,  and  buried 
there  29th  of  same  month. 

A.  Anne,  bapt.  at  Bingley  26  June,  1616,  and  married  there 
3 Feb.,  1634,  John  Leach.  She  became  the  heiress  to 
her  brother,  and  carried  West  Riddlesden  into  her 
husband’s  family.3 

Thomas  Mawde,  of  West  Riddlesden,  was  baptised  at  Bingley 
30  Nov.,  1617.  In  the  Register  of  Pews  at  Bingley,  under  date 
23  July,  1634,  appears  the  following  : — 

“Thomas  Maude,  gent.,  hath  his  Pew  or  Stall  wth  all  the  seats 
therein  next  adioyninge  to  the  great  Ouire  or  Chancell,  vpon  the 


1 Perhaps  identical  with  Symon 
Mawde,  who  married  at  Keighley,  in 
1625,  Susan  Sugden,  and  had  issue  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  baptised  there  in 
1637.  He  was  probably  the  Simon 
Maud,  of  West  Ridlesden  banks,  who  was 
buried  at  Bingley  27  July,  1645. 

2 Arthur  Mawde  appears  to  have  had 
an  illegitimate  son,  baptised  at  Kighley 
in  July,  1393  (as  Arthur,  ‘ base  son  of 
Arthur  Maude  of  West  Riddlesden  ’),  who 
very  probably  was  the  Arthur  Mawd  of 
Riddlesden-bank  to  whom  the  following 
entries  in  the  Bingley  Registers  relate  : — 

Martin,  s.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  baptised 
18  Feb.,  1624. 

Arthur,  s.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  baptised 
20  March,  1628. 

. . . . , infant  of  Arthur  Mawde, 
buried  29  April,  1627. 

Edmund,  s.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  of 
Ridlesden,  buried  21  July,  1635. 


Martin,  s.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  of  Ridles- 
den, buried  10  Sept.,  1636. 

Robert,  s.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  buried 
21  March,  1638. 

Arthur  Maud,  of  Ridlesden  bank, 
buried  5 April,  1644. 

Elizabeth,  d.  of  Arthur  Maude,  late 
deceased,  of  West  Ridlesden  bank, 
buried  20  July,  1649. 

Mary  Maude,  of  West  Riddlesden, 
widow,  buried  8 Nov.,  1651. 

Whilst  the  following  probably  relate  to 
his  son  Arthur  : — 

Mary,  d.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  of  Morton, 
baptised  1 June,  1662. 

Thomas,  s.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  of  West 
Morton,  baptised  6 March,  1664. 

Thomas,  s.  of  Arthur  Mawde,  of  Mor- 
ton, buried  16  Feb.,  1666. 

3  See  Whitaker’s  Craven,  p.  195,  note 


MAWDE  OF  WEST 


RIDDLESDEN. 


Constantine  Mawde. = dau.  of 


Paid  subsidy  for  lands  in  Morton 
15  Hen.  VIII  (1524). 

(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 


Keighley  of  Newhall. 
(Visitations  1564  and  1585). 


I 

Arthur  Mawde=Joane,  dau.  of 

of  West  Riddlesden.  Paid  subsidy  for  Lawrence  Townley,  Esq.  Executrix  to  her 

lands  in  Morton  15  Hen.  VIII  (1524).  Will  husband  1534.  Will  dated  28  Dec.  1556, 
dated  11  May,  proved  31  July,  1534.  proved  27  April,  1558. 

(Visitations  1564  and  1585.)  (Visitations  1564  and  15S5.) 


John  Mawde. 
Mentioned  in  his 
brother’s  will,  1534. 


Thomas  Mawde=  Katherine,  dau.  of 


of  West  Riddlesden.  Executor  to  father  and  mother. 
Muster  for  Morton  30  Hen.  VIII  (1539).  Fine 
15/ib  Eliz.  (1573).  Died  at  Baildon  22  Sept. 

1576.  Will  dated  12  Aug.,  proved  1 Oct.  1576. 
biq.p.  vi.  at  Bradford  5 Nov.  18  Eliz.  (1576). 
(Visitations  1564  and  1585). 


Roger  Tempest  of  Broughton. 
(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 


Stephen  Paslew  = Anne. 

of  Rawdon.  Executor  to  his  (Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 
father-in-law  1576. 

(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 


Jane,  dau.  of  Anthony=i.  Arthur  Mawde  of  West  Riddlesden.  Mentioned  =Jane  Henthome. 


Eltoft  of  Farnell.  Marriage  covenants  dated  ( in  grandmother's  will,  1556-  Aged  40  years  and 
10  May,  1 Phil.  8:  Mary  (1553).  Fine  1583.  • more  at  fathers  inq.  p.  in.  Signed  Visitation 

; t rSc  TTin^c  r rSi  r rSi  t rr\->  irn.  t r n 


Buried  at  Bingley  26  Dec.  1587. 
1st  wife. 


ped.  15S5.  Fines  1581,  1583,  1593,  1594,  1599, 
1607.  Subsidy  for  lands  in  Morton  1588. 


Mar.  at  Bingley  27  Sept.  1593. 
Fines  1594,  1599-  Executrix 
to  husband  1611.  Buried  at 


1 

2.  Thomas  Mawde. 
S.P.  in  1585. 
(Visitations  1564 
and  1585.) 


I 

3.  Christopher  Mawde— Edith,  dau.  of 


of  Calverley  and  Monk  Bret  ton. 

Fines  1581,  1593,  1594,  1599,  and  1607. 
Mentioned  in  brother’s  will,  1611. 
(Visitations  1564  and  1585. 


1 Visitations  1 564  and 

Buried  at  Bingley  10  April,  1611.  Will  dated 

27  March,  proved  6 July,  1611. 

(Visitations  1564  and  15S5.) 

I 2nd  wife. 

(Brooke’s  Ped.  Hunter's  Pam.  Min.  Gent.) 

j 

Agnes. 

x.  of  John  Bairs  tow 
A Xorbridge.  Fine 
t Visitations  1564  and 

■583- 

15S5.) 

i 1 

Margaret.  Isabel. 

(Mar.  at  Bingley  3 July,  (Mar.  at  Bingley  23  April,  1582, 

1586,  William  Baildon.)  Thomas  Wade  of  Addingham.) 

Fine  1583.  Fine  1583. 

(Visitations  1564  and  1585.)  (Visitation  1585.) 

i 

Elizabeth. 

(Mar.  at  Bingley  20  April, 
I59°,  John  Beiston.) 

Fine  1583. 

(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 

1 

Jane. 

(Mar.  at  Bingley  7 Feb. 
1586,  Peter  Scarbrough.) 
Fine  1583. 

(Visitation  1585.) 

1 

Mary. 

(Visitation  1585.) 

John  Wilkinson  of 
West  Ardesley. 

Died  1599. 

(Brooke’s  Ped.  Hunter.) 


1 

Thomas  Hall  = Anne, 
of  Shipden.  Mar.  at  Bingley 

(Visitation  1585.)  14  May,  1579. 

(Brooke’s  Ped.  (Visitations  1564,  1585.) 
Hunter.)  (Brooke’s  Ped.  Hunter.) 


Margaret, 

w.  of  Thomas  Tempest 
of  Yellison. 

(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 


Isabel, 

w.  of  Robert  Baildon. 
(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 


Thomas  Mawde =E lienor  Ferrand. 
of  West  Riddlesden.  Bap.  at  Kighley  Mar.  at  Ilkley  ...  1615. 

. . . Oct.  1594.  Buried  at  Bingley  Buried  at  Bingley  25  Sept. 
3 Tan.  1632/3.  1619. 


I 

Robert  Mawde. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  24  May,  1597. 
Mentioned  in  father’s  will, 
then  a minor,  1611. 


Simon  Mawde  = Susan  Sugden. 


(of  West  Riddlesden  Banks). 
Bap.  at  Bingley  27  May, 
1604.  A minor  in  father's 
will,  1 61 1 . (Buried  at  B. 

27  July,  1645.) 


Mar.  at  Kighley 


1625. 


Elizabeth. 

Bap.  at  Kighley  1637. 


1 

Agnes. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  26  Nov.  1598. 
Father’s  will  (a  minor)  1611. 
(Mar.  at  Bingley,  20  Jan. 

1624,  Martin  Midgley.) 


Dorothy. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  20  Aug. 
1602.  Father’s  will  1611. 
(Mar.  at  Bingley,  17  Nov. 
1629,  Henry  Bull.) 


1 


1 


Thomas  Mawde  als.  Mawhood 
of  Ardesley,  gent.  Purchased  land  in  Wors- 
broughdalc,  par.  Darfield,  by  fine  1596. 

Will  dated  24  Jan.,  1 Chas.  (1625/6), 
proved  18  July,  1627. 

(Visitation  1585.)  (Brooke’s  Ped.  Hunter.) 


Thomas  Mawde = Elizabeth 

of  West  Riddlesden.  Bap.  at  Bingley  Administered  her  husband’s  estate 
30  Nov.  1617.  Admon.  15  Feb.  | 1657/8.  Buried  at  Bingley 


1657  8. 


1 7 Jan.  1667. 


I 

John  Mawde. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  25  Sept.  1619, 
and  buriecl  there  29  Sept,  following. 


Ann,  dau.  of  = John  Mawde  als. 
Richard  Watts  I Mawhood  of  Ardesley. 
of  Barnsley  Fines  1607/8,  1612. 
(Brooke's  Ped.)  Will  dated  5 June, 

1st  wife.  I proved  2 Oct.  162S. 

I (Brooke’s  Ped.) 

A 

Mawhoods  of  Ardesley. 


John  Leach  = Anne, 
of  West  Riddlesden,  j.  ux. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  8 Nov.  1584. 

(He  married  1st  Grace  Pighells, 
who  d.  .r.  p.) 

A 


Bap.  at  Bingley  26  June,  1616. 

Married  there  3 Feb.  1634.  Eventually 
heiress  to  her  brother. 

2nd  wife. 


Leach  of  Morehouse  and  Riddlesden. 


John  Mawde. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  8 Feb.  1641. 
Buried  there  15  April,  1652. 


Thomas  Mawde. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  12  Dec.  1644, 
and  died  young. 


Elizabeth. 

Bap.  at  Bingley  1 March, 
1637.  Buried  there  3 Dec. 
1644. 


I 

Anne. 

Bap.  at  Bingley 
3 March,  1639.  Buried 
there  5 Nov.  1651. 


I 

Mary. 

Bap.  at  Bingley 
30  May,  1650.  Buried 
there  14  March,  1651. 


Frances  . . . . 
Fine  1612. 
Executrix  to 
husband  1628. 
2nd  wife. 


■ 


■ 


' 

■ 

’ 


■ : 


■ 


■ 
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' 

■ • 

■ 
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north  syde  of  the  Midle  Alley  in  the  Church,  standinge  next  to  the 
Pew  or  seate  wherein  the  Clarke  sitteth  in  the  tyme  of  Divine 
seruice.  And  the  same  Pew  is  for  his  house  of  West  Ridlesden.” 

He  was  a churchwarden  in  1638-9.  He  died  in  1657-8, 1 
and  administration  of  his  estate  was  granted  to  his  widow 
Elizabeth  on  15  Feb.  in  that  year.2  She  was  buried  at  Bingley 
7 Jan.,  1667.  They  had  the  following  issue,  all  of  whom  appear 
to  have  died  young  : — 

1.  John  Mawde,  bapt.  at  Bingley  8 Feb.,  1641,  and  buried 

there  15  April,  1652. 

2.  Thomas  Mawde,  bapt.  at  Bingley  12  Dec.,  1644. 

A.  Elizabeth,  bapt.  at  Bingley  1 March,  1637  1 buried  there 

3 Dec.,  1644. 

B.  Anne,  bapt.  at  Bingley  3 March,  1639  ; buried  there  5 Nov., 

1651. 

C.  Mary,  bapt.  at  Bingley  30  May,  1650 ; buried  there 


14  March,  1651. 


Before  leaving  the  West  Riddlesden  branch,  whose  representa- 
tion now  merged  in  the  Leach  family,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
revert  to  Christopher,  the  brother  of  Arthur  Mawde  above- 
mentioned. 

According  to  a pedigree  of  J.  C.  Brooke’s  in  the  Heralds’ 
College,  printed  in  Harleian  Society,  xvi,  200,  he  was  identical 
with  Christopher  Maude,  of  Monk  Bretton,  brother  of  Anne 
Maude,  wife  of  Thomas  Hall,  of  Shipden,  and  married  Edith, 
daughter  of  John  Wilkinson,  of  Ardsley  (she  died  in  1599)  1 and 
they  had  issue  Thomas  Maude,  living  at  the  Visitation  of  1585, 
and  John  Maude,  of  Ardsley,  whose  will  was  proved  October, 
1628,  to  be  buried  at  Darfield,  who  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Richard  Watts,  of  Barnsley,  and  from  whom  descend  the  Maw- 
hoods  of  Ardsley  and  Doncaster.3  I cannot  find  any  definite 
proof  of  this  identity,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Mawhoods 
claimed  descent  from  the  Mawdes  of  West  Riddlesden,  and  bore 
the  same  arms,  differenced  by  a field  Gules. 

If  it  be  so,  then  the  son,  Thomas  Maude,  living  in  1585, 
would  be  the  Thomas  Mawhood,  gent.,  who  purchased  lands  in 
Worsbroughedale,  in  par.  of  Darfield,  by  fine,  from  Thomas 
Bossevile,  Esq.,  and  Ann  his  wife,  and  John  Walker  and  Mar- 


1 the  burial  records  are  wanting  in 


3 See  their  pedigree  in  Hunter’s 
Families  Minorum  Gentium. 
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garet  his  wife,  in  38  and  39  Eliz.  (1596)  and  the  following  is 
his  will : — 1 2 

Will  of  Thomas  Maw  hood,  of  Ardesley,  Gent. 

Dat.  24  Jan.,  1 Charles  (1625-6).  Mr  Francis  Ellis  and  Mr  Francis 
Smales  Exors,  to  whom  all  my  goods  and  debts  due.  Witnesses  : Edward 
Stones,  John  Senior,  Elizabeth  Mawhood.  Proved  18  July,  1627. 

John  Mawde,  his  brother,  is  probably  identical  with  the 
individual  of  that  name  who  purchased  messuage  and  lands 
in  Woodkirke  and  West  Ardislawe  from  John  Awdesley  and 
Susan  his  wife  and  Robert  Awdesley  and  Alice  his  wife,  by  fine 
in  44  Eliz.  (1602).  John  Mawhood,  gent.,  purchased  by  fine  in 
1607-8  a messuage  and  lands  in  Dodworth,  which  he  and  Frances 
his  wife  sold  by  fine  in  1612.  In  this  latter  year  he  purchased, 
by  fine,  from  Henry  Swynden  and  Eliz.  his  wife  the  Manor  of 
Ardisley  als.  East  Ardisley  and  lands  there  and  in  Darfield.  He 
was  buried  at  Darfield,  as  John  Mawhood,  in  June,  1628. 

Will  of  John  Mawhood,  of  Ardesley,  Gent.9 

Dat.  5 June,  1628.  To  be  burd  in  Ch.  of  Darfield.  To  poor  of  Dar- 
field 20s,  of  Barnsley  10s.  To  wife  Frances  her  third  part  of  my  goods. 
To  repairs  of  the  high  roads  of  the  town  of  Ardesley  10s.  To  daur 
Elizabeth  Stones  10s.  Residue  to  5 children  viz.:  John  Mawhood,  Rich- 
ard Mawhood,  Francis  Mawhood,  William  Mawhood  and  Elizabeth 
Mawhood.  Wife  Frances  Execx,  to  whom  tuition  of  these  my  children 
yet  in  their  minority.  Witns  : Simon  Bendall,  Thomas  Micklethwayt, 
Richard  Micklethwayt,  George  Mawhood,  John  Mawhood,  Richard 
Mawhoode.  Prd  2 Oct.,  1628. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Thomas  Mawde,  of  Holling  Hall, 
mentioned  below,  in  his  will  in  1603,  left  10s.  to  Thomas  Mawde 
son  of  Arthur  Mawde  of  Riddlesden,  and  to  his  other  sons  12 d., 
and  also  10s.  to  Thomas  Mawde  son  of  Christopher  Mawde  of 
Calverley,  and  to  his  other  children  2 s.  6 d.,  but  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Calverley  Registers  of  any  Christopher  or  Thomas 
Mawde  about  this  time.  Perhaps  this  Christopher  was  identical 
with  the  one  we  are  considering. 

Of  the  Ilkley  branch  the  correct  pedigree  cannot  be  made 
out  quite  so  readily,  though  much  of  it  is  quite  straightforward. 
They  descend3 * * * * *  from 

William  Mawde,  of  Holling  Hall,  who  married  Joane, 


1 York  Wills,  Reg.  xxxix,  238. 

2 Ibid.,  Reg.  xli.  77. 

3 The  Mawdes  were  resident  in  Ilkley 

long  before  this,  and  the  following  earlier 

notices  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Collier 

and  Turner’s  Ilkley  — John  le  Mahaut 

witness  to  a deed  concerning  lands  in 

Ilkley  in  1340. — John  Mode  paid  Poll  Tax 

in  Ilkley  in  1378,  and  his  widow,  Julia, 


released  her  interest  in  a small  farm, 
messuage,  croft,  and  12  acres  at  Wood- 
houses,  near  Holling  Hall,  in  1387.- 
Thomas  Maude  in  1448  and  James  Maude 
in  1467  lived  in  Ilkley,  and  were  fined  for 
cutting  green  wood.  I am  indebted  to 
this  work  for  all  references  to  the  Ilkley 
Court  Rolls. 
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daughter  of  William  Clapham,  of  Beamsley,  and  made  his  will 
as  follows  : — 

Will  of  William  Mavde,  of  Ilkley.1 

Dat.  22  Dec.,  1509.  To  be  burd  in  Ch.  of  All  Saints,  Ilkley.  Wife 
Joane  and  sons  William  and  Christopher  Exors.  Residue  to  wife,  sons, 
and  daurs.  Supervisors  : Christopher  Clapham  and  William  Wade. 
Prd  25  May,  1510. 

In  the  Visitation  of  1563-4,  in  the  Clapham  pedigree,  he  is 
stated  to  have  had  issue  : — 

1.  William  Mawde. 

2.  Christopher  Mawde  see  below]. 

3.  Anthony  Mawde. 

4.  John  Mawde. 

A , a daughter. 

Christopher  Mawde,  the  second  son,  was  executor  to  his 
father  in  1510,  resided  at  Woodhouse  in  the  par.  of  Ilkley,  and 
in  the  muster  for  Skyrack  Wapentake,2  30  Hen.  VIII  (1539), 
is  returned  as  providing  horse  and  harness  for  himself  and  his 
servant.  In  the  subsidy  of  15453  he  paid  15.  for  goods  rated 
at  1 6 , and  4s.  for  lands  rated  at  40s.  In  1554  he  presented  to 
the  living  of  Ilkley.  He  died  on  25  July,  1561,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Ilkley  Church  ; his  will  being  dated  9 June 
and  proved  25  July  in  that  year. 

Will  of  Christopher  Mawd,  of  Woydhouse.4 

Dat.  9 June,  1361.  To  be  burd  within  the  quire  at  Ilkley.  Wife  to 
have  my  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  addyngame  ; also  farmhold  at  Wood- 
house,  during  widowhood  ; then  to  son  John.  To  son  Arthur,  daur 
Isabel,  daur  Grace,  son  Francis,  if  he  be  alive,  40  mks.  each.  Mentions 
Christopher  Waid  as  a friend  in  trust,  in  connection  with  certain  leases 
to  son  John.  Wife  to  have  her  third.  Residue  to  wife  Grace  ; she  and 
son  John  Exors.  Supervisors  : Cousins  and  friends  Crist.  Wayd  and 
Thomas  Mawde.  Witns  : Wm  Breyncliffe,  Crist.  Waid,  Walter  Weller, 
Wm  Shutt,  etc.  Prd  3 Dec.,  1561. 

His  Inq.  p.  m.5  was  taken  at  Beverley  16  Oct.,  3 Eliz.  (1561), 
when  the  jurors  found  he  was  seised  of  the  whole  rectory  of 
Ilkley  Church  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  there,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  monastery  of  Hexham  : also  of  a messuage 
called  Brandon,  20  acres  of  meadow,  50  acres  of  pasture,  and 
10  acres  of  wood  in  Brandon  ; also  of  3 tenements,  16  acres 
of  land,  6 acres  of  wood,  and  8 acres  of  pasture  in  Shadwell  ; 
and  that  John  Mawde  was  his  son  and  heir,  and  aged  38  years. 

4 York  \Vills,  Reg.  viii,  43.  3 Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  In  the  subsidy  for 

Ihoresby  Society,  vol.  iv.  1524  no  Mawde  appears  under  Ilkley. 

4 York  Wills,  Reg.  xvii  32. 

5 Exchequer  Inquisitions  p.ra.,  251-8. 
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Brandon  is  in  the  parish  of  Harewood  ; and  he  purchased 
2 messuages  with  lands  there  by  fine  34  Hen.  VIII  (1542)  ; 
whilst  in  1555  he  purchased  4 messuages  with  land  in  Shathwell 
and  Brandon.1 

The  will  of  Grace  his  wife  follows  : — 


Will  of  Grace  Mawd,  of  Ilkley,  Widow.2 

Dat.  30  Aug,,  1575.  To  be  burd  in  the  chancel  of  Ilkley  par.  Church, 
near  my  deceased  husband.  To  Agnes,  daur  of  Walter  Woller,  £ 6 138  qd. 
To  every  one  of  my  childers  children,  to  whom  I became  surety  at  bap- 
tism, 12 d ; to  other  godchildren  4d.  To  Gilbert  Woller  1 malt  milne 
standing  at  Woodhouse.  To  Henry,  son  of  William  Currer,  1 stone 
troughe  and  1 grt.  Arke  at  W.  To  Walter  Currer  1 other  ark  at  W. 
To  daur  Isabel  Currer  the  greatest  of  the  3 arks  at  W.  To  Arthur  Currer 
1 bowltinge  troughe  and  1 wayne  at  W.  To  Isabel,  daur  of  William 
Currer,  1 Cowpe  at  W.  To  John,  son  of  Richard  Dicksone,  1 long  table 
in  the  hall  in  the  parsonage  at  Ilkley.  To  Francis  Cowp’  1 table  in 
p’lor  in  the  p’s’ge  at  I.  To  Barnard  hogge  and  his  wife  such  sums  as 
they  owe  me.  To  Walter  Woller  wife  1 cow  at  barnerde  hogges.  Exors 
to  pay  my  son  Arthur  Mawd  £20  in  satisfaction  of  the  profits  of  the 
parsonage  at  I.,  in  addition  to  /io  paid  at  the  making  hereof  as  all  other 
sons  [?  ‘ sums  ’]  heretofore  paid  by  me  in  and  about  the  serving  out  of  the 
leverye  of  my  son  and  building  his  p’sonage  at  I.  Gilbert  hogge  to 
have  all  such  pt  of  my  goods  as  he  would  have  had  if  an  Exor.  All 
apparel  and  nappery  equally  between  my  5 daurs  Thorny  syne  Cave, 
Elizabeth  Walker,  Isabel  Currer,  Sibbell  Dixson,  and  Grace  Cowp’. 
Residue  equally  between  said  5 daurs.  Exces  Thomysyne  Cave,  Eliza- 
beth Walker,  and  Sibbell  Dixson.  Witns  : Thomas  Carre,  Clarke,  Vicar 
of  Ilkley,  Thomas  Smyth,  and  Peter  Wyld.  Prd  12  March,  1576. 

From  the  Inq.  p.  m.  of  his  son  John,  and  the  lawsuit  alluded 
to  more  fully  below,  we  learn  that  about  the  years  2 or  3 
Phil,  and  Mary  (1555-6)  he  made  a deed  of  entail  of  his  estate 
to  John  his  son  and  his  heirs  male  begotten  of  the  body  of 
Joan  Clyffe,  in  default  to  Arthur  Mawde,  his  second  son,  and 
his  heirs  male,  in  default  to  Francis  Mawde  and  his  heirs  male, 
in  default  to  William  son  of  Anthony  Mawde  and  the  heirs  male 
of  the  body  of  Grace  Mawde,  daughter  of  Christopher.  One  of 
the  witnesses,  William  Foxe,  testified  that  “ he  further  saide 
these  foure  will  suffice,  and  if  I thought  these  wolde  not  suffice 
I wolde  seke  a Mawde  to  the  furthest  ende  of  Scotlande  rather 
than  a woman  shoulde  have  it.”3 * * * *  He  had  issue  : — 

1.  John  Mawde  [see  below]. 

2.  Arthur  Mawde,  aged  27  in  1563,  succeeded  to  the 

property  at  his  brother's  death  ; presented  to  the 


1 Other  fines  in  which  he  was  plaintiff 

were  perhaps  : (i)  In  1559-60  with  John 

Lambert,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  John 

Lambert,  Esq.,  against  William  Clapham 

and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  George  C.,  his 

son  and  heir-apparent,  concerning  lands, 

etc.,  in  Gargrave  and  Beamsley ; and 

(2)  in  1561  with  William  Bereclyff  against 


Matt.  Redman,  Esq.,  house,  etc.,  in  Dun- 
keswike. 

2 York  Wills,  Reg.  xx,  149. 
a This  witness,  however,  was  prosecu- 
ted by  Thomas  Foxcroft,  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  perjury.  (Star  Chamber  Pro- 
ceedings, Hen.  VIII,  xviii,  243,  Yorks. 
Record  Society,  xlv,  61.) 
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living  of  Ilkley  in  1568  and  1572  ; died  unmarried, 
administration  of  his  estate  being  granted,  19  March, 
1579,  to  Gilbert  and  Grace  Cowper,  his  sister  and 
her  husband.1 

3.  Francis  Mawde,  apparently  died  unmarried  ; had  40 
marks  under  his  father’s  will  “ if  he  be  alive.” 

A.  Isabel,  wife  of  William  Currer,  of  Marley,  who  was  buried 

at  Bingley  20  Jan.,  1604-5,  will  dated  1 May,  1604, 
proved  31  Dec.,  1605. 2 She  was  buried  at  Bingley 
3 Oct.,  1612,  will  dated  14  Sept.,  proved  15  Dec.,  1612. 3 
Their  eldest  son, 

Henry  Currer,  of  Holling  Hall,  died  v.p.  and  buried 
at  Ilkley  26  Sept.,  1598.  Will  dated  10  May, 
1598,  proved  2 March,  1599. 4 He  married  Doro- 
thy, daughter  of  William  Mawde,  and  she  remarried 
at  Ilkley,  in  1599,  Christopher  Dodsworth. 

B.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Walter  Waller. 

C.  Sibell,  wife  of  Richard  Dickson. 

D.  Grace,  wife  of  Gilbert  Cowper  ; they  administered  the 

estate  of  her  brother  Arthur  in  1579,  and  occur  in  the 
fines  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  in  1584-7. 

E.  Thomasyn,  wife  of  John  Cave. 

John  Mawde,  of  Brandon,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the 
property  at  his  father’s  death  in  1561,  being  then  35  years  old, 
and  appears  as  a free  tenant  in  the  Ilkley  Court  Rolls  of  that 
year.  He  had  married  at  Halifax  15  June,  1554,  Joan,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Cliff,  of  Skircott,  having  settled  on  her  at  his  marri- 
age, for  life,  the  estate  of  Brandon,  by  deed  dated  13  June, 

1 Mary  (1554),  as  stated  in  his  Inq.  p.  m.  He  died  23  Dec., 
5 Eliz.  (1562). 

Will  of  John  Mawd,  of  Brandon,  Yeoman.5 

Dat.  3 Oct.,  1562.  To  be  burd  in  Harwood  Church.  To  friend 
William  Currer  my  lease  In  Ylkley  made  to  my  father  by  Thomas 
Cromocke.  My  children  Grace,  Elizabeth,  Alice,  Jane,  and  Cicilie 
joint  Exces.  To  my  brother  John  Cave  my  freehold  at  Woodhouse  in 
the  occupation  of  Grace  Mawd,  my  mother.  Witns  : Thos  Clif,  Richard 
Mawd,  Chris.  Mawd,  Wm  Currer,  etc.  Prd  29  Jan.,  1562-3,  by  Jane 
Mawd,  the  relict,  to  whom  was  given  the  custody  of  the  children. 

An  Inq.  p.  m.6  was  taken  at  York  on  9th  Oct.,  5 Eliz.,  when 
the  jurors  found  that  he  was  seised,  as  of  fee  tail,  of  the  rectory 
of  Ilkley,  and  the  property  in  Brandon  and  Shadwell,  subject 
to  his  father’s  deed  of  entail,  as  mentioned  above,  <f  and  of 

1 York.  Craven  Act  Book.  4 Ibid.,  Reg.  xxvii,  510. 

- York  Wills,  Reg.  xxix,  743.  5 Ibid.,  Reg.  xvii,  144. 

3 Ibid.,  Reg.  xxxii,  247.  6 Chancery  Inq.  p.  m.  5 Eliz.,  No.  94. 
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fee  simple  expectant  of  aforesaid  remainder  by  default  of  such 
issue.” 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arthur,  at  whose  death  in 
1579  a further  Inq.  p.  m.1  was  taken  at  Pontefract  5 Nov., 
22  Eliz.  (1580),  confirming  the  foregoing,  his  four  daughters 
being  found  his  heirs.  The  jurors  say  that  “ one  Joan  ffoxcroft, 
now  wife  of  Thomas  ffoxcroft,  and  late  wife  of  said  John 
Mawde,”  holds  Brandon  for  life  as  her  dowry.  The  rectory  of 
Ilkley  was  held  of  the  Queen  by  fealty,  and  worth  per  annum 
£6  8s.  Brandon  was  held  of  Matthew  Redman  and  James 
Ryther,  Esquires,  of  their  castle  and  manor  of  Harwood,  and 
worth  £3  per  annum.  The  property  in  Shadwell  was  held  of 
the  Queen  by  fealty  and  a yearly  rent  of  5s.  old.,  and  worth 
20 s.  per  annum.  The  other  messuages  in  Brandon  were  held 
of  the  Queen  in  chief  by  one  hundredth  part  of  a knight’s  fee, 
and  worth  40s.  per  annum.  They  further  say  that  one  William 
Curror  has  taken  the  profits,  etc.,  of  all  premises,  except  those 
claimed  by  Joan  ffoxcrofte  as  dower,  to  the  use  of  Arthur 
Mawde.  His  daughters  were  : — 


A.  Grace, 

aged  25  in 

1580. 

Married  George  Foxcroft. 

B.  Elizabeth,  ,,  24 

) > 

,,  James  Browne. 

C.  Alice, 

>>  23 

J ) 

,,  Anthony  Sandwith. 

D.  Cicely, 

„ 18 

i ) 

,,  Robert  Littlewood. 

His  widow  remarried  Thomas  Foxcroft,  upon  whom,  before 
the  marriage,  his  father,  James  Foxcroft,  of  Sowerby,  had 
settled  a house  called  Heyhouse  and  other  property  in  Barkis- 
land,  by  deed  dated  23  May,  5 Eliz.  (1563). 2 

At  the  death  of  Arthur  Mawde  in  1579,  a claim  on  the 
estates  was  made  by  the  William  Mawde,  now  of  Bramhope 
in  the  parish  of  Otley,  named  in  Christopher’s  deed  of  entail  ; 
and  a lawsuit3  ensued  ; the  witnesses4  in  which  were  examined 
at  Wetherby  8 Jan.,  25  Eliz.  (1582-3).  At  this  time  William 
was  “ aged  42  or  thereabouts,”  and  can  therefore  have  only 
been  about  15  at  the  date  of  the  deed  of  entail.  It  would 
appear  that,  at  the  time  of  the  said  entail,  a marriage  had  been 
contemplated  between  him  and  Grace,  daughter  of  Christopher  ; 
but  apparently  it  did  not  take  place,  for  she  was  now  the  wife 
of  George  Cowper.  Exactly  who  this  William  son  of  Anthony 
was  is  uncertain  ; but  he  and  his  wife  Barbara  were  deforciants 

1 Chancery  Inq.  p.  in.,  22  Eliz.,  No.  74.  4 Amongst  them  was  Anthony  Jolin- 

2 Yorks.  Record  Society,  xxxix,  20-1.  son,  of  Mar  ley,  gent.,  who  refers  to  Chris- 

3 .Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  Eliza-  topher  as  his  uncle, 
beth,  Bundle  vi,  fo.  38. 
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in  the  fines  given  below  at  the  disposal  of  the  property  ; and 
they  and  their  children  are  named  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Mawde 
of  Holling  Hall  in  1602,  who  calls  him  “ my  cousin  William 
Mawde,  late  of  Thornton,  co.  York,  deceased.”  Anthony  his 
father  was  perhaps  the  son  of  the  first  William  of  Holling  Hall 
named  above. 

The  result  of  the  suit  is  not  known,  but  the  rectory  and 
certain  of  the  lands  in  Ilkley  were  sold  in  1584-5  to  Robert 
Mawde,  citizen  of  York,  brother  of  Thomas  of  Holling  Hall, 
as  appears  from  the  following  fines  : — 

(1)  Robert  Mawde,  gent.,  p’ff : Gilbert  Cowper  and  Grace  his  wife, 
George  Foxcroft  and  Grace  his  wife,  James  Browne  and  Elizabeth 
Ids  wife,  Robert  Littlewood  and  Cecilia  his  wife,  and  Anthony  Sand- 
with  and  Alice  his  wife,  def,s:  10  messse;;  with  lands  in  Ilkeley  and 
Romlesmore,  also  the  rectory  of  Ilkeley,  with  the  tithes  in  garbs, 
grain  and  hay,  and  the  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  Church  there. — 
Hilary  Term,  27  Eliz.  (1584-5). 1 

(2)  Robert  Mawde,  p’ff ; William  Mawde  and  Barbara  his  wife, 
defts.  10  mess§es  &c.  [as  above]. — Mich8  Term,  28  and  29  Eliz.  (1585). 2 

Two  years  later  the  Brandon  and  Shadwell  property  passed 
to  Grace  and  Cecily,  two  of  the  daughters  of  John  Mawde,  and 
their  husbands,  by  fine  : — 

George  Eoxcrofte  and  Grace  his  wife  and  Robert  Litlewood  and 
Cecilia  his  wife,  p’ffs  : William  Mawde,  Gilbert  Cowper  and  Grace  his 
wife,  and  Thomas  Eoxcrofte  and  Johanna  his  wife,  defts:  6 mess£es 
and  2 cottages  with  lands  in  Brandon  and  Shadwell.3 

The  correct  place  in  the  pedigree  to  be  assigned  to  Robert 
and  Thomas  Mawde,  who  now  became  possessed  of  the  rectory 
of  Ilkley,  is  very  uncertain.  As  noted  above,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Mawde,  of  Holling  Hall,  who  married  Joane  Clapham 
and  died  in  1509  or  1510,  was 

William  Mawde,  executor  to  his  father,  and  probably  that 
William  who  in  1522  was  a free  tenant  in  Ilkley,  and  fined  at 
the  manor  court  for  taking  green  wood.  At  the  muster  for 
Skyrack  Wapentake,  30  Hen.  VIII  (1539), 4 he  is  returned  as 
an  archer,  horsed  and  harnessed  ; whilst  at  the  subsidy  in  15455 
he  was  assessed  at  4 d.  for  £4  in  goods,  and  also  at  4s.  for  40s. 
in  lands. 

In  5 Eliz.  (1563)  Anthony,  son  of  William  Mawde,  aged  19, 
paid  heriot  for  a messuage  and  30  acres  of  land  at  his  father’s 
death.  - 


1 Yorks.  Record  Society,  vii,  33. 

2 Ibid.,  vii,  0^. 

3 Ibid  , vii  /T. 


1 Tlioresby  Society,  vol.  iv. 
d Ibid.,  vol.  ix. 
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In  the  same  year  Thomas  Mahud  and  Robert,  of  York,  his 
bi  other,  freeholders,  claimed  the  title  to  a house  in  the  tenure 
of  Barnard  Hogg,  being  built  on  the  waste,  as  parcell  of  the 
possessions  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Hexham. 

In  25  Eliz.  (1583)  Thomas  Mawde  appears  amongst  the  free 
tenants,  and  in  30  Eliz.  (1588)  Robert  Mawde  appears  for  lands 
formerly  William  Mawde’s.  In  this  year,  at  the  subsidy  for 
Skyrack  Wapentake,1  Thomas  paid  40s.  for  lands  rated  at  £10 
in  Ilkley.  Both  were  fined  for  non-appearance  on  22  May  in 
the  following  year ; and  on  4th  April,  1594,  Thomas  Mawde  was 
amongst  the  free  tenants  for  lands  formerly  William  Mawde’s 
in  Ilkley  and  Wheatley,  for  land  in  Holling  Hall,  and  for  land 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Prior  of  Hexham.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  sons  of  the 
last-named  William. 

Robert  Mawde  appears  to  have  been  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  was  admitted  a freeman  of  York  in  1562— 3. 2 He 
died  s.p.  at  York,  “ aged  60  years  and  more,”  on  3 May,  1591  ; 
and  administration3  of  his  estate  was  granted  on  the  14th  of 
that  month  to  his  brother  Thomas.  Two  inquisitions  p.  m. 
were  held  after  his  death,  the  first  at  Skipton  in  1591,  when  he 
was  found  seised  of  the  rectory  and  advowson  of  Ilkley,  and 
of  a messuage  and  lands  in  Wheatley ; the  other  at  York  on 
26  Jan.,  34  Eliz.  (1592),  when  he  was  found  seised  of  a messu- 
age, etc.,  in  Micklegate,4  and  other  property  in  the  city.  His 
brother  Thomas  was  found  his  heir. 

Thomas  Mawde,  who  was  aged  50  and  more  at  his  brother’s 
death,  presented  to  the  living  of  Ilkley  in  1598.  In  9 Eliz. 
(1:567)  he,  together  with  William  Currer,  of  Marley,  who  had 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Christopher  Mawde,  of  Woodhouse, 
William  Rogerson,  and  William  M ade,  purchased  the  manor  of 
Holling  Hall  from  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  and  Veritas  his  wife. 
In  1585-6  William  Middleton,  Esq.,  however,  brought  a suit 
against  them  claiming  the  manorial  rights,  and  eventually  made 
good  his  claim. 

Ihomas  died  in  1603,  and  was  buried  at  Ilkley  on  9th  Oct. 
His  will  is  very  interesting  ; and  he  names  many  relatives  and 
friends,  the  executor  being  his  “ cousin  ” Anthony  Mawde,  of 
Helthwaite  Hill. 

1 Thoresby  Society,  vol.  xv.  4 Purchased  from  John  Smvthson  and 

' Surtees  Society,  cii,  5.  others  by  fine,  Michaelmas,  31-2  Eliz. 

3 York  City  Act  Book.  (1589).  ' 
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Will  of  Thomas  Maude,  of  Hollinghall.1 

Dat.  8 Feb.,  1602.  To  Thomas  M.,  Robert  M.,  if  he  be  living,  Edward 
M.,  and  Catheren  M.,  children  of  my  cosen  William  Maude  late  of 
Thornton,  co.  York,  decd,  £40  each  when  they  marry  with  consent  of  my 
cosen  Anthony  Maud  of  Hilthwait  hill,  my  cosen  John  Maude  or  the 
one  of  them,  or  at  2-1.  To  Christopher,  Laurence,  Elizabeth,  and  Alice 
fflesher,  children  of  William  and  Grace  fflesher,  of  Otley,  £40  each, 
whereof  £80  is  already  due  to  me  from  sd  William  fflesher.  To  Richard, 
son  of  Richard  and  Alice  Elies  of  Arthington,  £40.  To  William,  Henry, 
Edmund,  Joseph,  Mary,  Isabel,  and  Judith,  children  of  Henry  and 
Effame  Watkinson  of  Ilkley2  £40  each,  in  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  my 
sister  Anne  to  bestow  £20  amongst  the  children  of  the  sd  Henry  and 
Effame,  whereof  £40  is  already  due  to  me  from  the  sd  Henry  W.  Also 
to  the  sd  children  of  H.  W.  £40,  which  I had  of  the  gift  of  Christopher 
Robinson,  their  grandfather,  by  deed  dated  2 March,  33  Eliz.  (1591). 
Exor  to  pay  to  my  cosen  Hugh  Saxey  of  London  £20,  in  satisfaction  of 
£100  which  he  said  I gave  my  word  for  to  him  for  my  cosen  ffraunces 
Otley  (whereof  £80  is  already  paid).  I give  half  my  interest  in  2 closes 
in  Mallom  moore  to  the  children  of  Thomas  Waide  joint  lessee  thereof 
with  me.  The  other  half  to  Edward  Maude  and  Laurence  fflesher. 
To  Barbara,  late  wife  of  William  Maude,  late  of  Thornton,  £3  6s  8d  per 
arm.  out  of  close  called  Ashe  pulley  ; residue  of  sd  close  to  William  fflesher 
and  Henry  Watkinson  ; but  if  my  cosen  Robert  son  of  aforesd  Anthony 
Maude  do  pay  £100,  he  to  have  the  sd  close.  If  Robert  die,  then  John, 
3rd  son  of  sd  Anthony,  to  have  sd  option.  To  George,  Anne,  and  ffraunces 
children  of  George  Lister  and  Dorothy  his  late  wife,  40s  each,  of  the  £7 
which  Thomas  Johnson,  their  grandfather,  did  owe  me  ; the  residue 
of  20s  to  Johann,  wife  of  sd  Thomas  J.  Whereas  I and  one  ffrances 
Maude,  now  deceased,  did  sell  to  William  Middleton  of  Stocked,  Esq., 
by  indenture  dated  16  Sep.,  37  Eliz.  (1595),  the  tithes  of  corn  and  hay 
belonging  to  the  parsonage  of  Ilkley  rising  out  of  those  manors,  etc.,  on 
the  N.  side  of  R.  Wharfe,  he  paying  to  us  £10  per  ann.;  said  indenture 
being  now  void,  the  £10  being  unpaid.  ...  I will  the  sd  W.  M.  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  sd  tythes,  on  payment  of  arrears  and  agreeing 
with  my  Exor  as  to  certain  improvements  on  the  commons  of  Ilkley 
and  Hollinghall,  and  as  to  such  lymestones  as  he  now  claims  on  my  proper 
freehold.  My  interest  in  1 moiety  of  a farm  called  ‘ gaite  crofte  ’ in  par. 
of  Addingham,  belonging  to  the  free  school  at  Skipton,  to  Walter  and 
Isabel,  children  of  Henry  Currer,  decd,  till  William  C.,  their  brother,  is 
22  ; then  to  him.  My  interest  in  the  other  moiety  to  Dorothy  Dods- 
worth,  now  wife  of  Christopher  D.,  their  mother,  for  4 yrs.;  if  she  die, 
then  to  her  children  by  said  Christopher  D.;  in  default  to  sd  Walter 
and  Isabel  C.  till  William  C.  is  22  ; then  to  him,  with  remainder  to  Wal- 
ter. To  Thomas  Maude  son  of  Arthur  M.  of  Riddlesden  10s,  and  unto 
his  other  sons  i2d.  To  Thomas  Maude,  son  of  Christopher  M.  of  Cal- 
verley  10s,  and  to  his  other  children  2s  6d.  Whereas  in  the  deed  and 
conveyance  of  my  lands  at  Hollinghall  and  Rectory  of  Ilkley,  I have 
reserved  £20  yearly  for  10  years,  I give  £5  thereof  to  my  nephew  John 
Maude,  remainder  to  ffraunces  Otley.  The  other  £5  to  ffraunces  O., 
remainder  to  John  M.  To  the  sd  John  M.,  out  of  the  sd  lands,  £5  per 
ann.  for  40  years.  To  aforesd  Christopher  Maude  10s  per  ann.  Exor, 
the  aforesd  Anthony  Maude  of  Helthwaite  Hill.  Witns  : John  Metcalfe, 
John  Lodge,  Henry  Pullein. 

Codicil  : Dat.  abt.  8 Oct.,  1603.  To  Francis,  son  of  John  Cowgill,  £5. 
Other  small  bequests.  Prd  20  April,  1604. 

1 York  Wills,  Reg.  xxix,  260-1. 

2 Compare  with  pedigree  of  Watkinson  in  Genealogist,  N.S.,  xv,  170. 
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In  addition  to  the  sister  Anne  named  in  the  will,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  testator  mentions  a nephew,  John  Mawde, 
who  was  \ eiy  likely  the  John  wiio  was  admitted  a Freeman  of 
the  city  of  York  in  1593-4.1  There  was  also  another  sister, 

Alice,  who  married Utley  (or  Otley),  and  had  a son 

Francis  Utley,  who,  in  1605,  brought  an  action2  against  Anthony 
Mawde,  of  Heltlnvaite  Hill,  to  recover  the  property  of  his  uncle, 
Robert  Mawde.  He  declares  that  the  latter  was  seised  of  " divers 
bagges  of  gould  and  silver  to  the  value  of  £1,500  or  there- 
abouts, etc.,  which  he  alleges  that  Anthony,  bearinge  only 
the  name  and  being  little  or  nothing  affyanced  in  bloud  to  the 
said  Robert,”  had  unlawfully  appropriated.  To  this  Anthony 
replied  that  Thomas  of  Holling  Hall  had  lawfully  administered 
the  estate  of  his  said  brother  Robert,  and  had  disposed  of  a 
great  part  thereof  to  his  kindred,  and  had  converted  what 
remained  to  his  own  use.  The  result  of  the  trial  is  not  known. 

The  parentage  of  Anthony  Mawde,  of  Helthwaite  Hill,  is 
not  certain.  He  may  have  been  identical  with  the  Anthony 
who  paid  heriot  in  1563,  then  aged  19,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  William  ; but  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  he  was 
a son  of  Edmund  MawhawTe  als.  Mawde,  gent.,  who,  in  1550, 3 
purchased  from  Matthew  Redman,  Esq.,  2 messuages  and  lands 

Helthwaite  Hill  and  Dunkeswick,  and  in  the  following  year 
8 messuages  and  12  cottages  and  lands  in  the  same  places. 
Eater,  in  1557,  Matthew  Redman  repurchased  from  Edmond 
Mawde  and  C ecilia  his  wife  6 of  these  messuages  and  10  cot- 
tages. In  1569  Edmond  Mawde  purchased  from  Francis  Slingsby, 
Esq.,  and  Mary  his  wife  a house  and  lands  in  Huby  and 
Dunkeswick  ; and,  in  1570-1,  again  from  Matthew  Redman 
certain  pasture  land  in  Harewood.  In  1571  Anthony  Mawde, 
gent.,  and  Cecilia  his  wife,  sold  a messuage  and  lands  in  Weton 
and  Huby  to  Thomas  Smyth  ; whilst  in  the  following  year, 
they  puichased  from  James  Ryther,  Esq.,  a messuage 
and  lands  in  Dunckeswick.  In  1572  Anthony  Mawde  als.  Maw- 
hawtt,  gent.,  puichased  from  Matthew  Redman,  Esq.,  6 messu- 
ages and  8 cottages  and  lands  in  Dunkeswick,  Harewood,  and 
Werdeley. 

He  died  on  2nd  Feb.,  1607-8,  and  administration4  of  his 
estate  was  granted  to  his  son  Robert  8 April,  1608.  An  Inq. 

1 Surtees  Society,  cii,  15.  was  assessed  there  at  fg  for  goods,  and 

“ Chancery  Proceedings,  before  1714,  paid  18 d.,  and  in  1545-6' at  /To,  and  paid 
Mitford,  vi,  177.  ios.  ' F 

3 He  was  residing  in  Harewood  before  , , - . ..  , . , „ , 

this  date  ; for  in  the  subsidy  of  1545  he  ^ 01  ' Ainsty  Act  Book. 


MAWDE  OF  HOLLING  HALL  AND  ILKLEY. 


William  Mawdc  Joane,  dau.  of 


of  Holling  Hall,  in  Ilkley.  Will  dated 
22  Dec.  1509,  proved  25  May,  1510. 
(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 


William  Clapham  of  Beamsley. 
Executrix  to  husband  1509. 
(Visitations  1564  and  1585.) 


William  Ma\vde.=. 

Executor  to  father  1509.  Court  Rolls  1522.  ; 
Subsidy  1545.  Dead  1563. 

(Visitation  1564.) 


1 


of  Woodhouse,  in  Ilkley 
Fine  1542.  Subsidy  1545.  Patron  of  Ilkley 
1554.  Executor  to  father  1509.  Died  25  July, 
1561,  and  buried  in  Chancel  of  Ilkley  Church. 
Will  dated  9 June,  proved  3 Dec.,  1561. 

Inq.  p.  m.  at  Beverley  16  Oct.  3 Eliz.  (1561). 
(Visitation  1564.) 


Christopher  Mawde = Grace 

Muster  1539-  Executrix  to  husband  1561. 

Will  dated  30  Aug.  1575, 
proved  12  March,  1576. 


! 

Anthony  Mawde. 

(Visitation  1564.) 

Perhaps  ancestor  of  the 
Mawdes  of  Helth  waite  Hill. 


John  Mawde. 
(Visitation  1564.] 


A daughter. 
(Visitation  1564.) 


Anthony  Mawde. 

Court  Rolls  1563,  then  xt.  19. 


Thomas  Mawde 

of  Holling  Hall.  Court  Rolls  1563, 

1583,  1588,  and  1594-  Subsidy  1588.  Patron 
of  Ilkley  1598.  Administered  brother’s  estate 
1 591/2,  then  aged  50  years  and  more.  Buried 
at  Ilkley  9 Oct.  1603.  Will  dated  8 Feb. 
1602,  proved  20  April,  1604. 


Robert  Mawde 

of  York.  Court  Rolls  1563  and  1588. 
Freeman  of  York  1562/3.  Purchased 
parsonage  of  Ilkley  1584/5:  house  in 
Mieklegate  1589.  Died  s.  p.  at  York 
3 May,  1591.  then  aged  60  years  and  more. 
Admon.  14  May,  1591.  Inq.  p.  m. 
at  Skipton  in  1591,  and  at  York 
26  Jan.  34  Eliz.  (1592). 


Mawde=. 

1 


Alice, 

w.  of Utley. 


1 


Anne. 

Mentioned  in  her 
brother’s  will,  1602. 


John  Mawde. 
Mentioned  in  uncle 
Thomas’  will,  1602. 


Francis  Utley. 
Lawsuit  1605. 


I 


of  Brandon,  par.  of  Harewood- 
.Aged  38  at  father  s death.  Court 
Rolls  1561.  Executor  to  father.  Died 
23  Dec.  1562.  Will  dated  3 Oct., 
proved  29  Jan.  1562/3.  Inq.  p.  m. 
at  York  9 Oct.  5 Eliz.  (1563),  and  at 
Pontefract  5 Nov.  22  Eliz.  (1580). 

1st  husband. 


John  Mawde=  Joan,  dau.  of 


Thomas  Cliff  of 
Skircott.  Married  at 
Halifax  15  Tune,  1 554. 
Covts.  dated  13  June, 
1554.  Executrix  to 
1st  husband  1562/3. 


-Thomas  Foxcroft 
(son  of  James  Foxcroft 
of  Sowerby).  Marr.  Covts. 
dated  23  May,  1563. 
Lawsuit  1582/3. 

2nd  husband. 


Arthur  Mawde. 

Heir  to  his  brother  John  1563. 
Patron  of  Ilkley  1568  and  1572. 
Admon.  19  March,  1 579- 


Francis  Mawde. 

Mentioned  in  father’s  will. 
Died  s.p.  before  8 Feb.  1602. 


! 

William  Currer  = Isabel. 

of  Marley.  Buried  at  Bingley  1 Executrix  to  mother. 

20  Jan.  1604/5.  Will  dated  1 Buried  at  Bingley 

1 May,  1604,  proved  31  Dec.  1605.  3 Oct.  1612.  Will  dated 

14  Sept.,  proved  15  Dec.  1612 


Walter  Waller  = Elizabeth. 

| Executrix  to  mother. 

I 


Grace. 

-Aged  25  in  1580. 

Mar.  George  Foxcroft. 
Fine  1584/5. 


Elizabeth. 

Aged  24  in  1580. 
Mar.  James  Brown. 
Fine  1 5S4/5- 


Alice. 

Aged  23  in  1580. 

Mar.  Anthony  Sandwith. 
Fine  1584/5. 


Cicely. 

Aged  18  in  1580. 

Mar.  Robert  Littlewood. 
Fine  1584/5. 


1 

Henry  Currer 

of  Holling  Hall.  Died  v.  p. 
and  buried  at  Ilkley  26  Sept.  1598. 
Will  dated  10  May,  1598, 
proved  2 March,  1599. 

1st  husband. 


Dorothy,  dau.  of=  Christopher  Dodsworth. 
William  Mawde  Married  at  Ilkley  1599. 

2nd  husband. 


Richard  Dicksoh=Sibell. 

i Executrix  to  mother. 

A 


Gilbert  Cowper  — Grace. 

Admd.  estate 
of  her  brother 
Arthur  1579. 

Fines  1584/5:  1587. 


1 


John  Cave^Thomasyn. 

Executrix  lo  mother. 


. 


' 


- 
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p.  m.1  was  taken  at  Leeds  27  Sept,  in  that  year,  when  he  was 
found  seised  of  the  capital  messuage  called  Helthwaythill,  and 
of  15  other  messuages  and  7 cottages  there  and  in  Dunkeswick  ; 
also  of  other  property  in  Harewood,  Wigton,  and  Weardley ; 
and  Robert  Mawde  was  his  son  and  heir,  and  then  aged  25 
years.  He  appears  to  have  had  issue  :2 — 

1.  Robert  Mawde  [see  below]. 

2.  Thomas  Mawde,  of  Holling  Hall,  administration3  of  whose 

estate  was  granted  to  Robert  Mawde  28  May,  1610. 

3.  John  Mawde,  mentioned  in  will  of  Thomas  Mawde  of 

Holling  Hall,  and  in  a fine  in  1609. 

4.  Tobias  Mawde,  ) 

5.  Josias  Mawde,  - mentioned  in  fine  in  1609. 

6.  Samuel  Mawde,  J 

A.  Bridget,  wife  of  George  Green. 

B , a daughter,  wife  of  Richard  Leyland. 

Robert  Mawde,  his  son  and  heir,  was  of  Helthwaite  Hill,  and 
would  appear  to  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  Ilkleyr  property.  In 
1606  there  is  a fine  by  which  he  surrendered  to  Wm.  Flesher  and 
Wm.  Suttell  13  messuages,  lands,  and  rents  in  Holling  Hall,  Ilkley 
and  Wheatley,  and  the  .rectory  of  Ilkley  and  tithes  there,  and 
the  advowson4  of  the  vicarage  of  the  Church  of  Ilkley.  In 
1609,  by  another  fine,  he  sold  lands  in  Ilkley  to  Henry  and 
Joseph  Watkinson,  with  warranty  against  John,  Tobias,  Josias, 
and  Samuel  Mawde,  his  brothers.  In  Collier  and  Turner’s 
Ilkley,  Ancient  and  Modern,  pp.  231-2,  it  is  stated  that  he  sold 
for  £33°  the  capital  messuage  in  Ilkley  called  “ Parsonage 
House,”  with  a cottage  and  certain  lands,  to  Robert  Midgley, 
of  Munckroyde,  co.  Lancaster,  yeoman  ; but  no  date  is  given. 
He  also  sold  to  him,  on  3 Sept.,  1623,  and  in  1625,  certain 
other  property  in  Ilkley.  It  is  also  stated,  p.  231,  that  he  had 
sold,  shortly  before  1622,  to  John  Utlay  certain  lands  in  Ilkley, 
with  warranty  against  the  late  Thomas  Mawde,  of  Holling  Hall,  the 
late  Robert  Mawde,  of  York,  and  the  late  Christopher  Mawde,  of 
Woodhouse. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Ogle- 
thorpe, of  Roundhay,5  and  dying  24  April,  1632,  was  buried  at 


1 Wards  and  Liveries  Inquisitions 
p.  m.,  6 Jas.  I,  xliii,  66. 

2 See  pedigree  in  Hunter’s  Familice 
Minorum  Gentium,  Harleian  Society, 
xxxviii,  6ig. 

3 York  Ainsty  Act  Book. 


4 But  Collier  and  Turner  state  that 
he  presented  to  the  living  in  1607,  as 
also  his  son  Robert,  as  late  as  1640. 

5 See  pedigree  of  Oglethorpe,  Visita- 
tion, 1612. 
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St.  Martin’s,  Coney  Street,  York,  on  the  following  day.  His  will 
is  subjoined  : — 

Will  of  Robert  Mawde,  of  Helthwaite  Hill,  par.  Harwood,  Esq.  1 2 

Dat.  2b  March,  1632.  Whereas  I am  indebted  more  than  my  per- 
sonal estate  will  cover,  and  have  6 younger  children  unprovided  for 
l give  to  my  friends  John  Pulleyne  of  Bishop  Munckton,  clarke,  An- 
thony I ulleyne  of  Ilkley,  yeoman,  and  William  Tayler  of  Baledon 
yeoman,  my  farm,  etc.,  called  Westcoate,  in  Greston  als.  Gresington- 
ln-Craven  on  trust  to  sell  the  same.  Also  as  much  of  my  lands  in 
Helthwaite  Hill  as  will  make  two-thirds  of  all  my  lands  ; to  hold  durin^ 
the  minority  of  Robert  my  eldest  son  till  2 1 . Proceeds  to  make  portions 
lor  my  6 younger  children,  Dorothy,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  Jane,  and 
Henry,  £200  each,  and  £8  per  ann.  for  maintenance.  Wife  Anne  and 
the  said  Anthony  P.  Exors.  Friends  Phynees  Hodson,  D.D.,  and  Robert 
Barwicke,  Esq.,  supervisors.  Prd  n May,  1632. 

His  Inq.  p.  m.3  was  taken  at  York  Castle  16  May,  1632,  when 
he  was  found  seised  of  a messuage  and  certain  lands  called 
Westcoate,  in  Greston  als.  Gressington,  2 messuages,  etc.,  in 
Skelton,  the  prebend  of  Gevendale,  and  lands  and  tithes  in 
Skelton,  Swanley,  Newby,  Hewick-on-the-Bridge,  Aldfield,  and 
North  Coate.  The  jurors  recite  his  deed  of  settlement  on  his 
trustees  as  given  in  above  will,  and  also  the  will  itself.  They 
say  further  that  he  was  seised  of  the  manor  of  Helthwaite  Hill 
and  lands  and  messuages,  etc.,  there  and  in  Dunkeswicke  and 
Harwood  Weardley,  and  also  of  2 messuages  and  3 cottages  in 
Ilkeley.  Westcoates  was  held  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
as  of  his  manor  of  Spofforth,  and  worth  335.  4 d.  per  annum. 

I he  manor,  etc.,  of  Helthwaite  and  Dunkeswicke  were  held  in 
chief  of  the  king  by  knight’s  service,  and  worth  £3  6s.  8d. 

pei  annum.  Robert  Mawde  was  found  his  son  and  heir,  and  aged 

14  years  7 months  and  more  at  his  father’s  death.  He  had  a 
large  family,  viz.: — 


1.  Anthony  Mawde,  bapt.  at  Harewood  26  Jan.,  1616-7. 

Died  young. 

2.  Robert  Mawde  [see  below]. 

3.  Henry  Mawde,  bapt.  at  St.  Michael  le  Belfrey,  York, 

1 Jan.,  1621. 

A.  Dorothy. 

B.  Mary,  bapt.  at  Harewood,  19  June,  1614. 


1  York  Wills, 

2  In  1612  he  obtained  from  Richard 
Oglethorpe,  Esq.,  by  fine,  a messuage 
and  lands  in  Lenton  and  Gressington  als. 
Gres  ton -in -Craven. 


Reg.  xl.  705. 

3  Chancery  Inquisitions  p.m.,  Series  ii, 
486/103.  Another  copy  in  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries  83/106. 


MAWDE  OF  HELTH  WAITE 


Anthony  Mawde  = 
(Perhaps  son  of  William  Mawde 
of  Holling  Hall,  by  Joane  Clapham 
Visitation  1564.) 


Edmund  Mawde= Cecilia  . . 
of  Helthwaite  Hill.  Purchased  lands  Fine  1557. 

there,  and  in  Dunkeswick  1550,  1551,  1569, 

1570/1*  Sold  lands  there  1557. 


Anthony  Mawde=Cecilia 


of  Helthwaite  Hill.  Fines  1571,  1571/2, 
1572.  Executor  to  Thomas  Mawde  of  Holling 
Hall  1604.  Lawsuit  1605.  Died  2 Feb. 
1607/8.  Admon.  8 April,  1608.  Inq.p.  m. 
at  Leeds  27  Sept.  1608. 


Fine  1571. 


of  Helthwaite  Hill.  Heir  to  his  father 

1608.  Sold  property  in  Ilkley  1606, 

1609,  1622,  1623  and  1625.  Died  24  April, 
1632,  and  buried  at  St.  Marlin’s,  Coney  Street, 
\ ork,  25  April.  Will  dated  26  March,  proved 
11  May,  1632.  Inq.  p.  m.  at  York  16  May,  1632. 


Robert  Mawde  = Anne,  dau.  and  coheir  of 


William  Oglethorpe 
of  Roundhay. 


Thomas  Mawde 
of  Holling  Hall. 
Admon.  28  May, 
1610. 


I 

Anthony  Mawde. 

Bapt.  at  Harewood  26  Jan. 
1616/7.  Died  young. 


sometime  of  Helthwaite  Hill, 
and  afterwards  of  Ripon  and  Kilkenny. 
A Colonel  in  the  army.  Bapt.  at 
Harewood  22  Jan.  1617/8.  Was  a 
delinquent,  fined  ^320,  and  estates 
sequestrated  1646.  Discharged 
1649/50. 


I ~~ 

Robert  Mawde,  = Frances,  dau.  of 


Sir  Christopher  Wandesford, 
Bart.  Mentioned  in  will  of 
Richard  Palmes  of  Ripon, 
1650. 


A 


Mawdes  of  Dundrum,  Barts., 
afterwards  Viscounts  Hawarden. 


John  Mawde.  Tobias  Mawde. 

Mentioned  in  will  of  Fine  1609. 

Thomas  M.  of  Holling 
Hall,  1602.  Fine  1609. 


Henry  Mawde. 

Bapt.  at  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey, 
York,  1 Jan.  1621.  Mentioned 
in  father’s  will,  1632. 


Dorothy. 

Mentioned  in  father’s 
will,  1632. 


HILL, 


1 

William  Mawde=  Barbara 


of  Bramhope  and  Thornton.  Lawsuit 
1 582/3.  then  aged  about  42  years. 

Fines  1585,  1 5^7-  Mentioned  in  will  of 
Thomas  M.  of  Holling  Hall,  1602,  then 
dead. 


Fine  1585.  Mentioned  in  will 
of  Thomas  M.  of  Holling  Hall, 
1602 


Thomas  Mawde  Robert  Mawde  Edward  Mawde  Catherine 


Mentioned  in  will  of  Thomas  M.  of  Holling  Hall,  1602,  then  minors. 


Josias  Mawde.  Samuel  Mawde.  Bridget,  a daughter, 

Fine  i6°9-  Fine  1609.  vv.  of  George  Green  w.  of  Richard  Leyla’nd 

{Hunter).  [Hunter). 


I 

Mary. 

Bapt.  at  Harewood 
19  June,  1614.  Mentioned 
in  father’s  will,  1632. 


I 

Elizabeth. 

Bapt.  at  Harewood 
20  July,  1615.  Mentioned 
in  father’s  will,  1632. 


Anne. 

Bapt.  at  Harewood 
8 April,  1619.  Mentioned 
in  father’s  will,  1632. 


Jane. 

Bapt.  at  St.  Michael- 
le-Belfrey,  York, 

11  April,  1620.  Mentioned 
in  father's  will,  1632. 


. 
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C.  Elizabeth,  bapt.  at  Harewood,  20  July,  1615. 

D. Anne,  bapt.  at  Harewood,  8 April,  1619. 

E.  Jane,  bapt.  at  St.  Michael  le  Belfrey,  York,  11  April,  1620. 

Robert  Mawde,  his  son  and  heir,  was  baptised  at  Harewood 
22  Jan.,  1617,  and  was  assumed  by  Hunter  and  others  to  be 
the  Col.  Robert  Mawde,  of  Ripon  and  Kilkenny,  who  married 
Frances,1  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford,  Bart.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  on  his  delinquency  given  amongst 
the  Royalist  Composition  Papers.2  He  is  therein  called  Robert 
Mawde,  of  Ripon,  gent.,  and  his  delinquency  was  that  he  was 
in  arms  against  the  Parliament,  and  in  Newark,  when  that  town 
was  surrendered.  His  estate  was  sequestrated,  and  he  was  fined 
£320.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  appears  that  he  was 
seised  in  certain  lands  in  Helthwaite  hill  and  Keswicke,  in  the 
parish  of  Harwood  ; and  mention  is  made  of  an  annuity  of 

£10  payable  by  him  during  the  life  of  Mrs.  Frances  Oglethorpe, 

and  also  of  a debt  of  £200  to  Mr.  William  Wandesford,  of 

Dublin.  He  obtained  his  discharge  on  25  Jan.,  1649-50. 

His  grandson  Robert,  son  of  Anthony,  of  Dundrum,  was 
created  a Baronet  in  1705,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts 
Hawarden. 


1 In  the  will  of  Richard  Palmes,  of 

Ripon,  dated  6 Nov.,  1650,  the  testator 
leaves  to  Mrs.  Frances  Mawde,  wife  of 
Robert  Mawde,  Esq.,  10s.  for  a ring, 


“ which  I entreat  her  to  wear  for  my 
sake.”  (Yorks.  Record  Society,  ix,  21.) 

2 Yorks.  Record  Society,  xviii,  33-4* 


THE  EAST  RIDING  CLERGY  IN  1525-6. 


The  following  lists  of  the  names  of  the  clergy  and  religious 
persons  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Beverley  and  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  the  East  Riding  and  Jurisdiction  of  Howden  and 
Howdenshire,  compiled  in  the  month  of  February,  1525-6,  was 
copied  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow,  F.S.A.,  from  a volume 
of  State  Papers  at  the  Public  Record  Office — the  reference  being 
State  Papers,  17  Henry  VIII,  vol.  iv,  Part  i,  no.  2001.  We 
have  already  printed  similar  lists  relating  to  the  clergy  of  some 
parts  of  the  North  Riding  in  vol.  xxi  of  this  Journal , at  pp. 
243-252.  As  in  that  case,  there  are  three  columns  of  figures 
in  the  original  against  each  name  ; the  clear  value,  then  the 
medietas , and  finally  the  quinta  pars  of  that  which  was  to  be 
taken  for  the  subsidy.  But  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  print  all 
these  figures,  so  the  clams  valor  alone  is  given. 

The  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East 
Riding  at  this  period  was  very  considerable,  probably  exceeding 
the  sum  total  of  clergy  and  ministers  of  different  denominations 
now  working  in  that  district  amongst  a much  larger  population. 
The  names  of  monks,  regular  canons,  and  other  religious  are 
not  given.  Each  monastery  paid  a lump  sum  for  its  possessions, 
which  were  held  in  common,  and  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
secular  clergy,  allotted  to  different  persons.  This  large  number  of 
the  secular  clergy  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  existence  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  a very  important  collegiate  body,  the  chap- 
ter of  Beverley,  where  there  were  66  persons  in  orders.  At 
Howden  and  Hemingborough,  also  churches  of  secular  canons,  the 
numbers  were  not  so  large,  21  and  13.  Even  in  places  where 
there  was  no  large  collegiate  establishment,  the  number  of 
persons  in  orders  was  considerable.  To  take  a few  instances. 
In  the  modern  parish  of  Hull  they  amounted  to  25,  at  Bridling- 
ton to  7,  and  even  an  unimportant  place  like  Bubwith  could 
muster  5.  Most  of  these  clergy  were  chantry  priests,  who, 
besides  saying  the  masses  for  the  dead,  for  which  they  received 
a certain  sum  yearly,  generally  about  4 ti.  or  5 li.  a year,  acted 
as  curates  to  the  church  to  which  the  chantry  was  attached. 
Notes  have  been  added  to  Mr.  Fallow’s  transcript,  principally  by 
Mr.  William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  from  the  wills  at  York,  relating  to  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  list,  and  from  other  sources. 
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Sequuntur  nomina  prebendarum  ecclesiarum  Vicariarum  cantariar- 
um  et  capellarum  infra  Ecclesiam  Collegiatam  beati  Johannis 
Beuerlacensis  et  preposituram  eiusdem  ac  Archidiaconatum 
Estridding’  necnon  Jurisdiccionem  de  Houeden  et  Houeden- 
shire  extendencium  se  ad  valorem  octo  librarum  inclusive  et 
supra.  Ascendendo  in  Anno  Instanti  finito  in  mense  ffebruarij 
Anno  domini  millesimo  Quingentesimo  Vicesimo  Quinto. 


In  Ecclesia  Collegiata  Beuerlacensi. 

Nomina  Prebendarum,  Prebendarum 

Rectorum  et  ecclesie  et  Clarus 

Vicariorum.  Vicariarum.  Valor. 

Mr  Thomas  dalby,1  prepositus  Ecclie  Collegiate  Beu'lacen’  c marc. 
Mr  petrus  carmelian',  prebendari'  Sci.  Stephi.  in  eadem  xlj li. 

Mr  Robtus.  Toneys,  prebendari'  bte.  marie  xxxij//. 

Mr  Jobes  Withers,  p’bendari’  Sci.  Martini  xxxij//. 

Mr  Thomas  Dalby,  p’bendari’  Sci.  Jacobi  nichil  q’  soluit  integros 
fructus  in  pensione. 

Mr  Thomas  larke,  pensionari’  eiusdem  xliiij//. 

Mr  Thomas  hulse,  p’bendari’  sci.  Michaelis  xxxij //. 

Mr  Thomas  Wynter,  p'bendari’  Sci.  petri  xlviij li. 

Mr  Robtus.  Carter,  p’bendari'  Sci.  Andree  xlvj//. 

Mr  Johes  Capon,  p’bendari'  See.  Katarine  xli. 

Mr  WiHms  Wright,  Cancellari’  ecclie  predict'  xx  marc. 

Mr  WiHms  Taite,  Thesaurari'  ecclie  xx  marc. 

Mr  Thomas  donnyngton,  precentor  diet'  ecclie  xij //.  xiijs.  iiij*/. 

Communa  ecclie  collegiate  ...  ate  Johis  Beuerlacen'  vj //.  xiijs.  iiijd. 
dns  Thomas  Barford,  vicarius  choralis  ibm  viij //. 

dns  Robtus.  Roper,  vie’  choralis  ibm  viij//. 

dns  Robtus.  Sh'.  . . ton’,  . . . choralis  ibm  viij//. 

dns  Ricus.  Warcope,  vicarius  choralis  ibm  viij//. 

dns  Johes  Ch  . . . , vie'  choralis  ibm  viij//. 

dns  Roger'  Bu viij//. 

dns  Robtus.  ffletcher,  vie’  choralis  ib[m]  viij//. 

dns  WiHms  Tutill,  vie'  choralis  ibm  viij//. 

dns  Robtus.  haull,  vicarius  choralis  ibm  viij//. 

dns  Thomas,  vie’  cs2  in  ead’  ecclia  collegiat'  viij//.  xs. 

In  Decanatu  de  Herthill  et  Hull. 
dns  [blank],  vicarius  de  Wresill  iiij//. 

dns  Ricus.  Hawteclyff,  Rcor’  de  Burnholm  cviijs.  vj d. 

dns  Robtus.  Clewing,  Rcor’  de  Goodmanhm  xlvij //. 

dns  Matheus  Smyth,  Rcor'  de  Holme  in  Spaldingmore  xxiiij //. 
Mr  Edwardus  Kellett,  Rcor.  de  Hugate  xij//. 

Mr  Robtus de,  vie’  de  northcava  vj//. 

Mr  Johes  Hastinges,  Rcor.  de  Baynton  xl//. 

dns  Johes  Evers,  vie’  de  Kirkburn  vij li.  xs. 

Mr  Edmundus  Salvan,  vie'  de  poklington  xij//.  xijs.  vj d. 

dns  Thoms  hughson,  Rcor'  de  Eu’ynghm  viij//. 

1 For  account  of  Thomas  Dalby,  of  Beverley,  see  Beicdey  Chapter  Act 


archdeacon  of  Richmond  and  provost  Book  (Surtees  Soc.,  cviii),  ii,  p.  xciv. 

2 Reading  doubtful. 
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Mr  WiKms  Taite,  pensionar’  in  eadem  xft. 

Mr  Ricus.  Savage,  vie’  metis  ecciie  de  Bubwith  viijft. 

dns  Thoms  dixson,  vie’  alt’ius  metis  dicte  ecciie  viij ft. 

dns  Adam  Car,  vicar'  de  Southcaua  vjft. 

Mr  Wihms  Stable,  Rcor'  de  Catton  xxvli. 

dns  Johes  Stevynson,  vie'  de  Barmby  vijft. 

Idem  Johes  Stevynson,  vie'  de  thornton  lxvs. 

dns  Georgius  Nevton,  Rcor'  de  Hothome  xli.  xiijs.  ui]d. 

dns  Rogerus  Cartar,  vie'  de  lund  viij  li. 

dns  Antonius  Appleby,  Rcor’  de  Londesburgh  xvjft. 

dns  Robtus.  Carre,  vie’  de  Wightton  viij  ft. 


In  Jurisdiccione  Prepositure  Beuerlacensis. 
dns  Thoms.  Barneby,  vicariu’  ecciie  bte.  marie  Beu'lac’  xxij  marc. 


dns  Robtus.  Sonley,  Rcor.  ecciie  sci  Nichi  ibm 
dns  Johes  Spiter,  vie'  de  Welwike 
dns  Robtus.  Skelton,  Rcor.  de  Levyn 
Mr  Wihms  Wight,  Rcor'  de  Patrington 
Idem  Wihms  Wight,  Rcor'  de  Brandesburton 
dns  Johes  Conyers,  Rcor’  de  Siggesthorne 
dns  Brian'  duhelde,  Rcor’  de  halsh'm 
dns  Wihms  Walker,  Rcor’  de  Rise 
dns  Johes  Nosterfelde,  Rcor'  de  Southdalton 
dns  Robtus.  Barra,  Rcor'  de  Mydleton 
dns  Thomas  Bell,  Rcor.  de  Scorburgh 
Mr  Robtus.  Carbott,  Rcor.  de  Chereburton 
dns  Ricus.  Hunter,  pensionari'  in  eadem 
dns  Wihms  Bonwike,  vicari’  de  lekenfelde 
dns  WiHms  Gurnell,  Rcor'  de  fulesutton 
Mr  Wihms  Cante,  Rcor’  de  Burne’ 

Mr  Georgius  palmes,  Rcor'  de  Sutton  sup  derwent 
Mr  Johes  Tomson,  Rcor'  de  lokyngton 
Mr  Robtus.  Banaster,  Rcor’  de  Etton 
dns  Ricus.  ffawcon,  vicar’  de  Elveley1 
dns  Brian’  Howden,  Rcor’  de  Rowley 
dns  Thoms  logan,  vie’  de  hesill  et  hull 
Mr  Robtus.  Waide,  vie’  de  Hotoncrancewik 
dns  xpoferus  Richardson,  m'  hospit’lis  p’pe  cartus’2  de  hull 
dns  Johes  holme,  vie'  de  north  ferybe 
Mr  Spynnell,  Rcor’  de  Cottinghm 


vjft. 

viijft. 

vjft. 
xi  xli. 
xvli. 
xxli. 
xij  li. 
viij  li. 
iiij li. 
xj  li. 

vjft.  vjs.  viijtft 
viijft. 
xijft. 
viijft. 
vijft.  xx\]d. 

cs. 


xxli. 

xiijft.  xs.  viijtft 
xxjft.  xiijs.  \Y\]d. 

xviijft. 
xvli. 
xli. 
x marc. 
Ixli. 


In  DecaNa\tu  de  Holdernes. 
dns  Wihms  holme,  m’  hospitiis  sci.  Egidij  Beu’lac’ 


dns  Xpoferus  Canabe,  Rcor'  de  Beforde  xxli. 

dns  Robertus  Brandesby,  Rcor’  de  Routh  vijft. 

dns  Thoms  Chenyson,  m’  collegij  de  Sutton  viijft. 

dns  Johes  Meteham,  vicar’  de  hornesce  xiiijft. 

dns  michaell  pacoke,  vie.  de  Skypsce  xli. 


1 Kirkella. 

2 “ Magister  hospitalis  prope  Cartusianam,”  “ domum  ” being  understood, 

the  Charterhouse  at  Hull. 
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M1  Ricus  hilliarde,  Rcor.  de  Barnston 

dns  Oliuerus  Bosom  worth,  vie'  de  Aldeburgh 

dns  petrus  Oureton,  Rcor.  de  Wivestede1 

dns  I horns  Blyth,  vie’  de  Kaynghm 

dns  Radus  Bell,  vicar,  de  Withornsce 

dhs  Care,  vicar’  de  Kylnesce 

dns  Thoms  \ onge,  vicar’  de  Esington 

dns  Nichus  Ellys,  Rcor’  de  Cattwike 

jVI1  Robtus.  Gilbert,  m’  hospitlis  de  newton  garth2 

dns  Robtus.  Tomson,  Rcor’  de  Rosse 

M1  Johes  Wylde,  Rcor.  de  Sprotley 

dns  Robtus.  punnyng,  vicar’  de  pagula3 

Mr  Ricus.  Bolton,  vie’  de  Owtethorn 

dns  Wihms  Missyn,  vie’  de  Humbleton 

Mr  Wihms  Wight,  m’  hospitlis  sci.  Sepulcri4 

M1  Robtus.  litster,  vicar’  de  preston 


i xli.  xiijs. 

xx  marc. 
iiij//. 
xij  li. 
vj  li. 
vij  li. 
x marc. 
viij  li. 
xx] li.  ijs.  vi\]d. 
xiij/T  xiijs.  \\\]d. 
xli.  viijs.  \n]d. 
viij//. 
viij  li. 
vij  li. 
iiij li. 

vj  li.  xiiijs.  viij  d. 


dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

Mr 

dns 

dns 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 


In  Decanatu  de  Dekeryng. 
Jacobus  marcomas,  vie’  de  ffoston 
Wihms  Webster,  vie’  de  Burton  Annas 
Robertus  Storke,  vicar’  de  Scalby 
[WJihms  Tomson,  m’  collegij  de  lowthorp 
Ricus  Bull,  vie’  de  Scardburgh 
Wihms  Constable,  vie’  de  Ruclstayne 
Johes.  Coke,  vie’  de  Naffyrton 
Robtus.  Scaling,  vie’  de  Langtofte 
Wihms  Taite,  Rcor’  medietatis  ecclie  de  Twenge 
Thomas  Raughton,  Rcor’  alt’ius  medietatis  ecclie 
Wihm  Caunte,  vie’  de  semer 
Henricus  Smythson,  vie’  de  hundmanby 
Johes.  dacre,  Rcor’  de  ffolkton 
Wihms  Jeffrayson,  vicarius  ibidem 
Johes  Coltman,  Rcor’  de  ffoxholes 
Thoms  lofthouse,  vie’  de  Carnetby 
Thoms  Blythe,  vie’  de  Willerdby' 

Robtus.  layng,  vie’  de  driffeld 


xli.  vs.  \\d. 
xviij//. 
vij  li.  viijs.  v]d. 

xli. 

xvij  li.  xs. 

viij  li. 
xiiij//.  xs. 
viij  li. 
x marc, 
x marc. 
xiiij li.  xjs.  vn]d. 

xij  li. 
xvj  li. 
i xli.  iijs.  vj d. 
xij  li.  xiijs.  iiijt/. 

vij//. 
viij  li. 
iiij li. 


In  Decanatu  de  Bucros. 
dns  Wihms  Tomson,  Rcor.  de  Langton 
M1  \\  ihms  Mydleton,  Rcor.  de  berythorpe 
dns  Wihms  ffenton,  vicar  de  Westowe 
dns  Robtus.  Clevyng,  Rcor.  de  Collom 
dns  Johes  iacson,  vie’  de  Kyrkby  cu’  Grendallith 
dns  Ricus.  Holyns,  Rcor’  de  Kyrkby  Hundolfdayll5 


xxij  marc, 
x marc. 
lxs. 
vj  li. 
vij  li. 
viij  A. 


1 I his  form  occurs  at  a later  period. 
It  would  seem  that  Wivestede  was  the 
spelling  usual  at  this  date.  Robert 
Applebie  and  1 homas  Banke,  who  made 
their  wills  in  15  \j  and  1550,  describe 
themselves  as  of  Wivesteade. 

Newton  Garth,  between  Hedon  and 
Pauli. 

2 Pauli. 

VOL.  XXIV. 


1 The  hospital  of  St.  Sepulchre  at 
Hedon . 

5 Kirby  Underdale.  May  8 15Q4. 

Will  of  Sir  Richard  Hollins  of  Kirkby 
1 lunderdaill,  proved,  and  admon.  granted 
to  William  Hollyns  of  Aclam,  power 
being  reserved  to  Richard  Taylyour  of 
York,  merchant.  (Vacancy  Act  Book 
fo.  9.) 


E 
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dns  Robtus.  Colynson,  vicarius  de  Wharompercy  vij li. 

Mr  Ricus.  Radclif,  Rcor.  de  Heslerton  xli. 

Mr  petrus  Asby,  Rcor.  de  Scraynghm  xi xli.  xiijs.  iiij^. 

dns  Thomas  Hall,  Rcor.  de  Skyrponbeke  vj li.  vjs.  viijd. 

dns  Wihms  Stevynson,  vie'  de  Wyrethorp1  iiij li.  xvjs.  viij^. 

Executores  dni  Rici  Willoghby,  Rectoris  de  thorpbassett  iiij/u 
Mr  Radus  Buhner,  Rcor.  de  Settrington  xxvj li.  xiiijs.  iiij d. 


In  Jurisdiccione  de  Houeden  et  Houedenshire. 

Mr  Wihms  Clarburgh,  prebendarius  p’bende  de  Houeden  nichil  quia 

soluit  integros  fructus  in  pension e. 


Mr  Johes  Bryme,  pensionari’  in  eadem 

Mr  Wihms  Atkynson,  p’bendari’  de  thorpe 

Mr  Thomas  Haull,  p’bendari’  de  Skelton 

Mr  Wihms  ffrankeyne,  p’bendari'  de  Saltmarshe 

Mr  Edwardus  Kellett,  p’bendari’  de  Skypwith 

Mr  Galfridus  Wrenne,  p’bendari’  de  barnby 

Communa  ecclie  collegiat’  de  houeden 

dns  Johes  hixson,  vie’  de  Skypwith 

dns  Thomas  Chenyson,  vie’  de  Brantingham 

dns  Johes  Atkynson,  vie’  de  Estrington 

Mr  xpoferus  Wilson,  Rcor.  de  Wallyngton2 

dns  hugo  Chorowe,  vie’  de  Welton 

dns  Edwardus  monkton,  cantarista  apud  lynton 

dns  Johes  Chawmer,  Rcor’  de  Holtby 

Mr  Robtus.  marshall,  p’positus  de  Hemyngburgh 


i xli.  vjs.  viij d. 
viij li.  xiijs.  iiij d. 

viij  li. 
i xli. 
xx  marc. 
xiij/h 
xv  li. 
vij  li.  xs. 
xiiij  marc. 
viij/k  xiijs.  iiijd. 


xx  marc. 
vij/h  xviijs. 
vj \li. 
xxiiij  li. 


Sequuntur  nomina  prebendarum  Ecclesiarum  Vicariarum  Cantariar- 
um  et  Capellarum  infra  Archidiaconatum  Estridding  et  Ecclesi- 
am  Collegiat  am  Beati  Johannis  Beuerlacensis  ac  preposituram 
eiusdem  necnon  Jurisdiccionem  de  Houeden  et  Houedenshire 
non  Extendentium  se  ad  valorem  octo  librarum  etc. 


In  Ecclesia  Collegiata  Beuerlacensi. 


Nomina  Rectorum,  Ecclesiarum, 

Vicariorum  Vicariarum 

et  Cantaristarum.  et  Cantariarum. 

dns  [blank],  Rcor.  in  Ecclia  collegiat’  Beu’lacen’ 

dns  Henricus  Waggas,  Rcor.  in  eadem 

dns  Antonius  Appilby,  Rcor.  in  eadem 

dns  Ricus.  Smyth,  Rcor.  in  eadem 

dns  Xpoferus  Bayns,  Rcor.  in  eadem 

dns  Radus.  Burton,  Rcor.  in  eadem 

dns  Wihms  Jacson,  Rcor.  in  eadem 

dns  Georgius  lyndesey,  Cant'  in  eadem 

dns  Brian’  barker,  cant'  in  eadem 

dns  Thoms,  [sm]  Sotheron,3  cant’  in  eade’ 


Clarus 

Valor. 

x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
xj  marc. 
iiij  li.  viijs. 
cxs. 


1 Weaverthorpe. 

z Walkington. 

3 July  28,  1550.  Sir  Thomas  Sother- 
yn  of  Beuerlay,  prest.  My  bodie  to  be 


buried  within  the  churche  of  sancte  John 
evaungeliste  bifore  the  quere  dore,  and 
therfore  I gif  to  the  churche  10s.  Robert 
Wilson  my  mustirddevilis  goune. 
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dns  Alueredus  Grenehode,  cant’  in  Ecciia  collegia^ 

dns  Thoms  Kechyn,  cant’  in  eadem 

dns  Georgius  Morsell,  cant’  in  eadem 

dns  Nichus  Baxter,  cant’  in  eadem 

dns  Galfred’  Jeffrayson,  cant’  in  eadem 

dns  Ricus.  Warded,  cant’  in  eadem 

dns  Georgius  Sleigholme,  cant’  apd  charnellu’1 

dns  Johes  Blakburn,  can’  in  eade’ 


ben ’lac’  iiij  //. 
iiij li.  viijs. 
xj  marc. 
c s. 

xj  marc. 
xj  marc. 
iiij//. 
iiij li. 


In  iurisdiccione  prepositure  Beuerlacensis. 

J\B  Robtus.  Halatreholme,2  pens'  in  Ecciia  Sci  Nichi  Beu’lac’  iiij//. 
dns  Ricus  Graunte,  cant  ibm  vli.  xviijs.  iiij^/,  ob 

dns  WiHms  Skelton,  pens’  in  Vicaria  de  South  dalton  iiij//. 

dns  Nichus  Rookby,  pens’  Ecciie  bte.  Marie  Beu’lac’  xls. 


In  Decanatu  de  Herthill  et  Hull. 


dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 


Johes  Shotton,  pens’  Ecciie  de  Burnholme3 
Edwardus  Baxter,  vie’  de  Santon 
Ricus  Dobson,  vie’  de  Aighton 
Robtus.  Flete,  cant’  apd  Spaldington 
Johes  Cooke,  cant’  apd  holme  in  Spaldingmoi 
Wihms  Applegarth,  cant’  apud  Baynton 
Wihms  Browne,  cant’  apud  Poklington 
Wihms  Jewetson,  cant’  apud  Eu’yngham 
Johes  Boynton,  cant’  ibm 
Ricus.  More,  vicar’  de  Gevendale 
Wihms  Russell,  Rcor.  de  Herswell 
Robtus.  Ype,  vicar’  de  Kylwike 
Johes  Symson,  pens’  de  Southcava 
Thoms  Cooke,4  vie'  de  Newbalde 
Johes  Watson,  pens’  in  ead’  vicar’ 

Johes.  Wildon,  cant’  apud  Londe 
Johes.  Oliver,  vicar'  de  Hay  ton 
Johes.  Higdon,  vicar'  de  Bishope  Wilton 
Henricus  Dighton,  Vicar’  de  Warter 
[blank],  Vicar  de  Ellerton 
Ricus.  Cromam,  Vicar’  de  Sculcottes 
Ricus  Laikoke,  vie’  de  Elwghton5 


vi  ij  marc. 
vj li.  ixs.  iiij d. 
iiij li. 
vij  marc. 
-e  iiij//. 

iiij  li.  xiiijs.  viij  d. 
iij  li.  xvs. 
viijs.  marc,  [s/c] 
iij  li.  xviijs.  viij  d. 

iiij li. 
iiij//. 
vij  marc. 

iij  li. 
vij  marc. 
xxxs. 
cs. 

vj  li.  xiiijs.  iiij  d. 
x marc. 
iiij li. 
iiij li. 
viij  marc. 
iiij li. 


Richard  Lambert,  the  parishe  clerke  of 
Holm.  011  carpet t coueryng  of  a bed. 
lo  the  Godes  love  bed  at  Holm  ij  old 
couerlettes.  Thomas  Thomlynson  a 
chawfyng  dishe.  William  Pynder  on 
pressour.  (Many  money  bequests.)  Rest 
to  Rob.  Thomlynson  and  Sir  John  Bou- 
fray,  my  executors.  Thees  witenes,  Sir 
Jeffray  Jeffrayson,  Sir  Georgie  Morcell, 
preistes,  and  William  Pynder.  April  15, 
1551.  Adrnon.  granted  to  the  executors 
{Reg.  Test.,  xiii,  710). 

1 The  charnel  or  chapel  of  St.  Martin 
adjoining  the  Minster. 

2 Robert  Halitreholme,  rector  of 
Biddenham,  Beds.,  by  his  will,  dated  at 
Beverley,  April  14,  1525,  desired,  if  he 


died  at  Beverley,  to  be  buried  in  the 
Minster,  in  the  south  aisle,  by  the  choir, 
near  the  grave  of  Sir  Thomas  Halitre- 
holme,  his  uncle,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
parsons  in  that  church  (Test.  Ebor.,  v, 
202).  His  will  was  proved  on  March  29] 
1527.  Hallytreeholme  is  now  a farmhouse 
near  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Hull, 
about  three  miles  north-west  of  Leven. 

3 Nunburnholme. 

4 Feb.  27,  1545-6.  Probate  of  the 
will  of  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  vicar  of  New- 
balde (Dean  and  Chapter  Wills,  iv,  1). 

5 June  3,  1528.  Richard  Laicoke, 

vicar  of  El lugh ton.  To  be  buried  before 
my  stall  in  the  hie  wheire  of  oure  Blissidc 
Ladie  in  the  paric.he  church  of  Ellughton. 
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clns  Georgius  Jackling,  Cant'  apcl  Ecton  [sic] 

dns  Alexand’  Kettlewell,  Vic’  de  Bishopburton 

clns  Ricus.  Cliff,  cant’  cape  lb  See  trinitatis  de  Hull 

dns.  Thomas  Howgill,  procurator  de  Hull 

dns  Willms  Browmed,  cant’  ibm. 

dns  Willms.  Carlile,  cant’  apd  Cottingham 

dns  Willms.  Newcome,  cant5  apd  Beu’lac’ 

dns  Thomas  lerifax,1  cant’  ibm 

dns  michaell  staweley,  cant*  ibm 

dns  Jobes  Grene,  cant'  ibm 

dns  Robtus.  Sharpe,  cant’  ibm 

dns  Jobes  Settrington,  cant’  ibm 

dns  Thoms  Downes,  cant'  ibm. 


cs.  xjs.  [sic] 
xxxiijs.  vij d. 
vij  li. 
x marc. 
viij  marc. 
vij  marc. 
vij  marc. 
iiij li.  vj s.  viijd. 

iiij li. 
iiij li. 

vli. 
iiij li. 
cs. 


In  Decanatu  de  Holdernes. 
dns  petrus  lyndeley,  cant’  apud  thorne 
dns  Ricus.  fawcett,  cant'  apud  Molscrofte 
dns  xpoferus  laton,  cant’  apud  hulbrige 
Mr  Xpoferus  Wilson,  m’  hospitlis  de  kylwalgraves2 
clns  Jacobus  heselde,  Rcor.  de  Gouxill 
dns  Xpoferus  Wilkynson,  cant5  Collegij  de  Sutton 
dns  Robtus.  Tomlynson,  cant'  ibm 
clns  Robtus.  Star,  cant’  ibm  i 

dns  Willms  Heuemarsbe,  cant’  ibm. 
dns  Willms  mysyn,  Rcor'  de  pua  Coldon 
dns  Edwardus  Charder,  Vicar,  de  Attyngwike 
dns  Robtus.  Swake,  cant’  apd  Wivestede 
dns  Robtus.  Bishope,  Vic'  de  pichburton3 
Mr  Willin’  Taite,  pens’  Ecclie  de  levyn 
dns  Ricus.  bulloke,  vicar’  de  northfrodingbm 
dns  Willms  newton,  Vic’  de  Swyna 
dns  Georgius  pereson,  cant’  capelle  de  Skyrlagh 
dns  Thomas  dean,  cant’  ibm 

dns  Henricus  Jacson,  pens’  in  vicar’  de  Withonesce 

dns  Thomas  Emero  [stc] , Rcor.  de  Holmeton 

dns  Thomas  Marshall,  cant’  ibm 

dns  Jobes  Stele,  cantar’  apud  Esington 

dns  Thoms  Granger,  pens’  in  eadem  vicaria 

dns  Thoms  Richardson,  vie’  de  Garton 

Mr  Jobes  Sareson,4  cant’  apd  newton  garth 

dns  Willms  Walkar,  cant’  ibm 

dns  Antoniu’  olivefante,  vie’  de  Skeftlyng 


vij  marc. 

iij li.  xs. 
viij  marc. 
xxv js.  viij 
vj  li. 
viij  marc. 
viij  marc. 
iij  li.  vjs.  viijch 
vli. 

xxijs.  \]d. 
vij  marc. 
iiij li. 
vj  li. 
vj  li. 
ix  marc. 
xj  marc. 
vj  li. 
viij  marc. 
xl  s. 
cs. 
iiij li. 
iiij  A. 
v marc. 
vj  li. 
cs. 
cs. 
cs. 


Will  proved  June  13,  1528.  {Test.  Ebor., 
v,  248.)  Canon  Raine  also  gives  a note 
of  the  will  of  John  Spencer,  an  earlier 
vicar,  dated  Dec.  20,  1519,  proved 

Jan.  19  following. 

1  Jan.  21,  1537-8.  Admon.  of  the 
goods  of  Sir  Thomas  Lerifax  of  Beverley, 
priest,  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Lerifax,  the 
nephew.  Commission  to  Master  Robert 
Waid,  S.T.B.,  to  take  his  oath  in  the 
usual  form.  (Beverley,  Harthill,  Hull, 
Holderness  Act  Book.) 


2 Killingwoldgraves,  in  the  parish  of 
Bishop  Burton,  three  miles  east  of  Bever- 
ley. 

3 Pidsea  Burton. 

4 Feb.  xo,  1528-9.  Joh.  Sareson  de 
Pagula,  clericus.  Sep.  in  capella  de 
Newton  Garthe.  Pro  mortuario  meo 
optimam  togam  meam.  Vni  capellano 
idoneo  vt  celebret  pro  anima  mea  per 
spacium  vnius  quarterii  26s.  8 d.  Domino 
Roberto  Aske  rniliti  6s.  8 d.  et  par  pre- 
cularum.  Magistro  Johanni  Aske  6s.  8 d. 
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dns  Thoms  Smyth,  Rcor.  de  Hilston 
dns  henric’  maxewell,  vicar’  de  Mapleton 
dns  Lawrentius  perte,  pens’  in  eadem 
dns  Ricus.  Cartar,  Vic’  de  Withornwike 
dns  Henric.  Toode,  vie’  de  Skekling 
dns  Thoms  fforne,  vie’  de  Waghen 
dns  Thoms  Wersendayll,  cant’  apd  halshm 
dns  Gerardus  Wellys,  cant’  apd.  hedon 
dns  Wittms  Skelton,  cant’  ibm 


iiij li. 
iiij li. 
xxvjs.  viijrf. 
cxviijs. 
x marc. 
cxiijs.  iiij d. 
iiij  li.  vjs.  v\\]d. 

iiij li. 
iiij li. 


In  Decanatu  de  Dekeryng. 

dns  Henric’  Waggas,  vicari’  de  Rightton  iiij  marc. 

M1'  Johes  Watson,  pens’  in  vicaria  de  ffoston  cs. 

dns  Johannes  Garthorne,  cant’  bte  marie  de  Burton  Annas  vij  marc. 
dns  Willms.  Hoghera,  cant’  apud  harph’m  vij  marc. 

dns  Ricus.  Webster,  vicar’  de  Kyllome  vli. 

dns  Ricus.  Wrightt,  cant’  Sci.  laurentij  ibm  iiij  li. 

dns  Willms  Spithill,1  cant’  apud  lowthorpe  viij  marc. 

dns  Thoms  Barneby,  cant’  ibm  viij  marc. 

dns  Willms  Be  well,  cant’  ibm  viij  marc, 

dns  Robtus.  Tyson,  cant’  ibm  viij  marc, 

dns  Willms  lyndsay,  cant’  apud  flameburgh  viij  marc. 


dns  Thomas  morres,  cant’  apud  Scardburgh  cu’  offic’  diaconat.2  iij li. 


Marite  sue  65.  8 d.  Liberis  suis  135.  4 d. 
Magistro  Cnstofero  Aske  6s.  8 d.  Magistro 
Roberto  Aske  6s.  8 d.  Georgio  Newby 
6 s.  Sd.  Collegio  de  Houeden’  vnum 
librum  qui  vocatur  Vita  Cristi.  Eliza- 
bethe  Clifton’  de  Swyne  velatam  [sic] 
3s.  4 d.  Johanne  Newby  6s.  8 d.  Item 
volo  quod  executor  meus  deauret 
pixidem  enneum  [sic]  quem  pendet  in 
ecclesia  de  Aighton,  sin  autem  ad  emen- 
dum  alium  pixidem  minorem  eiusdem 
metalli  ad  deau-randum  ilium.  Res, 
domino  Willelmo  Walker  clerico.  Prob. 
April  14,  1529,  and  administration 

granted  to  Sir  William  Walker,  rector  of 
Rise.  (Reg.  Test.,  ix,  436.) 

/ 1 Aug.  26,  1535.  Sir  William  Spittill, 
preste  and  felowe  of  the  colege  of  Low- 
thorpe. My  bodie  to  be  buriede  in  the 
churche  ‘ erthe  of  Saincte  Martine  of 
Lowthorpe  aforesaid.  Suster  Agnes  one 
blacky  gowne  with  6s.  8 d.  Item  I will  that 
one  pall  shalbee  diuided  amonges  the 
Mr  and  the  bretherne,  the  Mr  to  haue 
th'erof  3s.  4 d.,  and  euery  one  of. .the 
bretherne  20 d.,  ande  diacones  aither  -of 
theme  12 d.,  and  it  to  seme  for  niy  obitte' 
that  daie  that  I departe  of.  Item  to 
euery  one  of  the  seruaundes  of  the  house 
4 d.  I will  that  one  preste  shall  haue 
10s.  for  singing  of  one  trentall  in  the 
forsaid  churche  of  saincte  Martine.  To 
William  Browne  the  price  of  one  paire 
of  shone.  To  Ruston  Churche  iij  bee- 
hives. Residew  I put  vnto  the  discre- 
tione  of  Sir  Burnarde  Masone,  preiste, 
and  Sir  Will.  Whartone,  diacone,  whome 
I doe  make  my  executoures.for  to  despoise 
for  the  healthe  of  my  soule  as  they  shall 
thinke  beste  by  the  prouysione  of  Mr 


Waide,  Mr  of  the  coledge,  and  Sir  Will. 
Bewell,  brother  of  the  same,  whome  I 
doe  make  to  bee  prouysors  of  this  my 
laste  will.  Witnesses,  Martine  Wilez, 
John  Haile,  Will.  Migehell,  William 
Migehell.  Prov.  Sept.  3,  1535.  (Reg. 
Test.,  xi,  149.) 

2 The  phrase  “cum  officio  diaconatus” 
means  that  the  chantry  priests  at  Scar- 
borough were  expected,  when  they  were 
not  saying  their  masses,  to  act  as  deacons 
in  the  church.  One  or  more  deacons 
seem  to  have  been  a necessary  part  of 
the  establishment  of  parish  churches 
which  could  afford  one.  I cannot  now 
think  of  a definite  example,  though  I 
have  found  some  ; but  the  provision  of 
priest-prebends,  deacon-prebends,  and 
subdeacon-prebends,  e.g.  at  Salisbury 
and  Wells,  explains  the  arrangement 
as  found  in  the  larger  churches.  At 
Westbury-on-Trym  the  three  holders  of 
priest-prebends  were  bound  to  provide 
priest- vicars,'  the  other  two  -vicars,  who 
were  a deacon  and  subdeacon  respective- 
ly. Gibson,  Codex  150  (quoted  by  Philli- 
more,  Eccl.  Law,  1873,  b 1 3 x— 2) , says' 
of  the  deacon  : “ Anciently  he  officiated 
under  the  presbyter,  in  saying  responses, 
repeating  the  Confession,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  after  him,  and  in 
such  other  duties  as  now  properly  belong 
to  our  parish  clerks  ; who  were  hereto- 
fore real  clerks,  attending  the  parish 
priest  in  those  inferior  offices.”  See 
Rock,  Ch.  of  our  Fathers,  iv,  55,  for  the 
duties  of  a deacon.  I think  he  fre- 
quently acted  as  sacrist,  and  that  the 
room  above  the  porch  was  allotted  to 
him  or  his  deputy.  (A.H.T.) 
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dns  Robtus.  Carre,  cant’  Sci.  Jacobi  ibm  iiij li. 

dns  Jobes  herte,  cant’  see.  Marie  ibm  cu’  offic’  diaconat. 

iij li.  xiijs.  n\]d. 

dns  Reginaldus  Charder,  cant'  Sci.  Stephi.cu’ offic’  diaconat’  vij  marc. 

vij  marc, 
vli. 
Vj \}i; 
iiij li. 
cxiijs.  iiijd. 
vj  li.  viijs.  xd. 
cxiijs.  \\i)d. 
vj  li. 
vj  li. 
vij  marc, 
vli. 


dns  Georgius  Weite,  Rcor.  de  Ergome 
dns  Thoms.  Pikering,  vie’  de  Galmeton 
dns  Robtus.  Towers,  vie’  de  Boynton 
dns.  Ricus.  Mertson,  cant’  Sci.  niniani  apd  Semer 
dns  Abbas  de  Bardney,  pens’  in  vicaria  de  hu’dmaby 
dns  Witims.  harding,  vie’  de  Waldenewton 
dns  Thomas  Bulmer,  vie’  de  Burtonflemyng 
dns  WiHms  Woode,  vie’  de  Garton 
dns  Johes  dobson,  vie’  de  Muston 
dns  Antonius  Midleton,  pens’  in  vicar’  de  driffelde 
dns  Johannes  Bernerde,  cant’  apd  driffelde 

In  Decanatu  de  Bucros. 
dns  Ricus.  Barkar,  vie’  de  Rellington 
dns  WiHms  Haull,1  vie’  de  Whorome  in  strata 
dns  Rogerus  Newton,  vie’  de  north  Grymston 
dns  Edmundus  Cooke,2  vie’  de  Acclome 
dns  Thomas  dixson,  pens’  in  vicar,  de  westowe 
dns  michaell  ffriston,  vie’  de  Yeddinghm 
dns  Wihms  Buske,  vie’  de  Bugthorpe 
dns  Thoms  Holme,3  vie’  de  helpthorpe 
dns  Thoms  pereson,  Cant’  apud  Settrington 
dns  Robtus.  Man,  cant’  ibm 
dns  Wittms  Marshall,  vie’  de  frydathorpe 
dns  Wihms  Batty,  vie’  de  Wetwang 
dns  Thoms.  Walkar,  vie’  de  Sherburne 

In  Jurisdiccione  de  Houeden  et  Houedenshir 

dns  Robtus.  Cole,  vie’  in  Ecclia.  collegiat’  de  Houeden 
dns  Ricus.  Stowe,  vicar’  ibm 
dns  Edwardus  Richardson,  vicar’  ibm 
dns  Robtus.  Webster,  vicar’  ibm 
dns  Robtus.  Butterfelde,  vicari’ 
dns  Johes.  Alanson,  cant’  in  eadem 
dns  Wihms  Baitson,  cant’  ibm 
dns  Antoni’  Clerke,  cant’  ibm 
dns  Ricus.  ffisher,  cant’  in  manerio  ibm 
Idem  Ricus.  ffisher,  vie’  stalli  p’bend’  de  Skypwith 
dns  Antonius  Clarke,  cant’  in  capella  Sci.  Andree 
dns  Johannes  Bentley,  cant’  apd  welton 
dns  Robtus.  Stawes,  cant’  ibm 

dns  Ricus.  hadlesay,  cant’  apd  laxton  iiij  li.  iijs 

dns  Thomas  Yattes,  cant’  apd  Yokflette  v 


cs. 
iiij li. 
vij  marc. 
viij  marc. 
v marc. 
iiij  li.  xxijth 
x marc, 
cs. 

viij  marc. 
iiij li. 
iiij li. 
x marc. 
cvjs. 


viij 

viij 

v 


marc, 
marc, 
marc, 
marc, 
marc, 
marc. 
iiij li. 
marc, 
marc. 
iiij/t. 
xls. 
cs. 
cs. 
viijif. 
marc. 


1 Will  of  Will.  Hall,  vicar  of  Whar- 
rome-in-the-Street,  dated  Aug.  16,  15^5, 
proved  Sept.  13,  1535.  {Dean  and  Chap- 
ter Wills,  ii,  173.) 

2 Will  of  Sir  Edmund  Cook,  vicar  of 


Acclome,  dated  Aug.  16,  1530,  proved 
Aug.  7,  1531.  {Ibid.,  161.) 

3  Will  of  Thomas  Holme,  vicar  of 
Helperthorpe,  dated  July  9,  1529,  date 
of  proof  not  recorded.  {Ibid.,  186.) 
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dris  Robtus.  West,  vicar'  choral  de  hemmyngbrgh 

dns  henricus  Jacson,  vicar’  choral  ibm 

dhs  1 homas  Bayns,  vicar’  choral  ibm 

dns  Johes  Andrew,  vicar’  choral  ibm 

dhs  Henricus  Pullan,  vicar’  choral  ibm 

dhs  Jobes  West,  cant’  ibm 

dhs  Jobes  Henryson,  vie’  ibm  et  cant’  See.  Kat’ine 
Mr  Willms.  Burgh,  prebendrius  [shj  ibm 
Mr  Edwardus  Stewynson,  p’bendari’  ibm 
Mr  Thomas  Westwrey,  p’bendari’  ibm 


x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
x marc. 
cs. 

cviijs.  xd.  ob. 
liijs.  iiij d. 
liijs.  i\\]d. 
liijs.  iij d. 


Sequuntur  nomina  capellanorum  quorum  stipendia  non  extenden- 

dunt  ad  valorem  octo  librarum. 


In  Ecclesia  Collegiata  Beuerlacensi. 

Nomina  Capellanorum,  Clarus 

Ecclesiarum  et  Capellarum.  Valor. 

dns  Robertus  Smeton,  Capellanus  dni  Comitis  Northumbre  cs. 
dhs  Jobes  Cattirton,  capnus  eiusdem  cs. 

dhs  Antonius  Walkar,  capnus  eiusdem  cs. 

dhs  Thoms  lyall,  capnus  eiusdem  cs. 

dhs  Jobes  Stele,  capnus  eiusdem  cs. 

dhs  Nicbus  Melle,1  capnus  dne  Jobe  Rookby  iiij li. 

dhs  Jobes  Dale,  capnus  pocb  in  Charnello  cs. 

In  Iurisdiccione  prepositure  Beuerlacensi. 

dhs  Robtus.  Atkynson,  capnus  in  ecclia  bte  marie  beu’lac’  xls. 

dhs  Johes.  Hudson,  capnus  ibm  xls. 

dhs  Antoni’  ffawcet,  capnus  ibm  \u]li. 

dhs  marmaducus  tomson,  capnus  apd  Southdalton  v marc. 

dhs  Andreas  Ridley,  capnus  pochie  ibm  vij  marc. 

dhs  Jobes  Osmu’de,  capnus  apd  Wellwik  xls. 

dhs  Laurentius  parte,  capnus  pocb  de  levyn  iiij/T 

dhs  Willms  Thornton,  capnus  pocb  de  pattrington  viij  marc. 

dhs  Jobes  Clark,  capnus  ibm.  iiij  li. 

dhs  Willms  dieman,  capnus  ibm.  iiij  li, 

dhs  Radus.  Wensley,  capnus  ibm  iiij  li, 

dhs  Willms  Acclome,  capnus  pocb  de  Brandesburton  vij  marc. 
dhs  Ricus.  dixson,  capuus  pocb  de  Siggesthorne  iiij  li.  xs. 

dhs  Thomas  Karu’,  capnus  ibm  iiij  li. 

dhs  [blank],  diaconus  ibm  xxvjs.  viijd. 

dhs  Jobes  Palmer,  capnus  apd  halsham  iiij  li. 

dhs  Ricus.  brake,  capnus  pocb  de  Ryse  iiij  li. 

dhs  Thoms  lowson,  capnus  pocb  de  Chereburton  vij  marc. 

dhs  Robtus.  Scoreburgh,  capnus  ibm  iiij  li, 

dhs  Adam  [blank],  capnus  apd  Scoreburgh  iiij U, 


1 Oct.  27,  1551.  Nicholas  Mell  of  the  waye  to  Skipbie  \sic\  3s.  4 d.  To  the 

Beuerlay,  clerke.  To  be  buried  in  ye  reparacion  of  saynte  John  churche  35.  4 d. 

churcheverde  of  saint  John,  nere  the  dore  The  reste  to  Sir  Jeffraye  Jeffrason  and 

called  ye  parson’s  close.  To  the  re-  to  Sir  John  Mell,  my  brother,  my  execu- 

paringe  of  the  waye  to  Hull  brige  35.  4 d.  tours.  Prov.  March  8,  155 1-2.  (Reg. 

To  the  waye  to  Wodmansey  3s.  4 d.  To  Test.,  xiii,  835.) 
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dns  Jacobus  hogeson,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Jacobus  Barra,  capnus  poch  de  Mydleton 

dns  Nichus  paicoke,  capnus  apd  Rise 


dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns. 
dns 
dns. 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 


v marc. 
vij  marc. 
iij li. 

iiij li. 
i iij//. 
iiij/u 
v marc. 


In  Decanatu  de  Herthill  et  Hull. 
hugo  Burnby,  capnus  p oc h de  Burnholme 
henric’  Cooke,  capnus  Priorisse  ibm 
Ricus.  Wilson,  capnus  de  Goodmanbm 
henricus  Wilkynson,  capnus  de  Estcottingwith  v 

WiPms  Cheseburgh,  capnus  poch  de  holme  in  Spaldingmore  vli. 

nj  li. 
vij  marc. 

iiij li. 
vij  marc. 

iiij li- 

viij  marc. 
cs. 

iiij  li.  vjs.  Vn]d. 
vij  marc. 
iiij li. 
v marc. 
iiij  li.  vjs.  viijd. 

iiij/?*. 
iiij li. 
iiij li. 
iiij  marc. 
iiij  marc. 
iiij  marc. 
vij  marc. 
iiij li. 

xls. 
iiij/b 
vij  marc. 


Adam  Stutte,  capnus  ibm 
Jobes  Dent,  capnus  pocb  de  hugate 
Thoms  Sharpe,  capnus  ibm 
Robtus.  Robynson,  capnus  poch  de  North  Cava 
Rogerus  Watson,  capnus  de  Cliff  eiusdem  poch 
Jobes  Wallington,  capnus  p0Cj1  pe  Raynton 
WiPms  Shalicys,  capnus  poch  de  Poklyngton 
Georgius  Johnson,  capnus  capelle  de  Yappham 
Ricus.  Wrightt,  capnus  glide  no’is  Jesu  ibm1 
Thoms  Barsworth,  capnus  jpm 
Ricus.  Stikeney,  capnus 
WiPms  Wrightt,  capnus  poch  p e Northdalton 
Jobes  Newluffe,  capnus  de  Melfyngton 
Ricus.  Melton,  capnus  de  Rubwith 
Robtus.  Nixon,  capnus 
Ricus.  Smyth,  capnus 
Jobes  Sawell,  capnus  apUCj  Southcava 
Georgius  Bromflede,  capnus  ipm 
Thomas  Randall,  capnus  poch  pe  Catton 
WiPms  Ou’ende,  capnus  d e Rexby 
Thoms  dewesbury,  capnus.  apcl  Barneby 
Xpoferus  Sheperde,  capellan’  apd  Allerthorpe 
Edwardus  Harling,  capnus  p’orisse  de  Wilberfosse  , ,,vw, „ 

Edmundus  Herte,  capnus  poch  de  Wilberfosse  iiij  li.  vjs.  viij<7 

Radus.  Herthesty,  capnus  de  Thorneton  iiij U 

Edwardus  Thomson,  capnus  d e Melburne  iiij/f 

Edmibdus  Gyll,  capnus  apud  fangfosse  iiij  A 

Jobes  Watson,  capnus  p0Ch  de  hothome  viij  marc. 

Thoms.  Gierke,  capnus  ibirL  • xxs 

WiPms  Renalde,  capnus  de  Beylbe  iij/f  xviijs.  iiij^. 

Ricus.  Betinson,  capnus  de  Holme  sup  Waldam  iiij li. 

Jobes  Wrigght,  capnus  poch  de  londesburgh 
Ric’us  Baxter,  capnus  ]\p  Clifforde  ibm 
Ricus  Clerke,  capnus  apd  Wighton 
WiPms  Hudman,  capnus  de  Shipton 
Thomas  Webster,  capnus  p^m 
Robtus.  Theker,  capnus  ibm 
Henricus  dicconson,  capnus  poch  de  Burneby 


viij  marc. 
vij  marc. 
iiij  li.  vjs.  viij  <2. 
v marc. 
v marc  vs. 
xls. 
iiij li. 


1 At  Pocklington,  not  Yapham.  For 
an  account  of  the  seal  of  the  community 
of  the  fraternity  of  the  name  of  Jesus  at 


Pocklington,  see  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal, 
xvii,  p.  254. 
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dns 
cl  ns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 
dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 


WiHms  Wilkynson,  capnus  poch  de  Sutton  iiij li.  vjs. 

Thoms  Tomlynson,  capnus  dhi  H1  Percy  militis 
Nichus.  Atkynson,  capnus  M’  lawrentij  Eglesfelde 
WiHms  Dawton,  capnus  apcl  Catton 
WiHms  Blyth,  capnus  ihm  v 

Johes  Baxter,  capellan’  poch  de  Etton  vij 

Rogerus  Cartar,  capnus  apd  ellveley 
Alexander  Bayldon,  capnus  ibm. 

Johes  Nicolson,1  capnus  poch  de  Rowley 

Johes.  Alanson,  capnus  capelle  de  Rishby 

WiHms  ffall,  capnus  dni.  Radi  Ellercar  militis 

Ricus.  Hewett,2  capnus  capelle  de  Skerne 

Simon  Wallington,  capnus  peroch  de  Bishopburton  vij 

Nichus  Mylner,  capnus  ibm  vij 

WiHms  Hill,  capnus  poch  de  hotoncraneswike  vij 

WiHms  pereson,  capnus  poch  de  Kylnewike 

Robtus.  Bridlington,  capnus  ibm 

[blank],  capnus  poch  de  Watton 

Thomas  Peith,3  capnus  poch  capelle  See.  trinitatis  de  Hull 


vijj 

Johes  Yole,  capnus  ibm  viij 

Cuthbertus  natres,  capnus  ibm  viij 

Henricus  Hewlande,  capnus  ibm  viij 

WiHmus  Jacson,  capnus  ibm 

WiHms  Barnerde,4  capnus.  ibm  viij 

WiHms  Hetherington,  capnus  ibm  vij 

Johes  Wedderell,  capnus  ibm  vij 

Georgius  Paynter,  capnus  ibm  vij 


viij  d. 
iiij li. 
iiij li. 
iiij li. 

marc . 
marc. 

iiij  U- 

xxs. 
iiij li. 
iiij/f. 

ifijii- 
iiij li. 
marc, 
marc, 
marc. 

iiij li- 

iiij li. 

iiij  H- 


marc. 

marc. 

marc. 

marc. 

cs. 

marc. 

marc. 

marc. 

marc. 


1 Aprill  24,  1538.  Sir  John  Nicolson 
of  Rugate,  chaplayne.  My  bodie  to  be 
beryed  within  the  churche  yearde  of 
Rugate,  on  the  south  syde  of  the  said 
churche,  nighe  vnto  Roger  Campe.  Vnto 
the  churche  worke  of  Hugate  a youe  and 
a lamme  with  a portes  of  an  hoole  yeare 
of  parchement.  Sir  Robert  Anlaby  one 
youe  and  a lamme.  Res.  to  John 
Melton,  executor.  Wittenes,  Thomas 
Gerge  of  Hugate,  John  Warde  of  the  same, 
Thomas  Melton.  Proved  May  4,  1538. 
(Reg.  Test-.,  xi,  288^.) 

2 Aug.  20,  . Dom.  Ric.  Hewett 

(Hewetson  de  Skerne  in  the  margin). 
Corpus  meum  sepeliendum  in  cimiterio 
sancti  Leonardi  juxta  ostium  chori. 
Ecclesie  sancti  Leonardi  5s.  Domino 
abbati  de  Melsa  2 s.  Domino  Willelmo 
Heslerton  monacho  12^.  Pro  trigintali 
apud  Melsam  10s.  Vnam  murram  mon- 
asterio  beate  Marie  de  Melsa.  Res. 
Thome  Oliet,  executori  meo.  Hiis  testi- 
bus,  domino  Thoma  Staneborn,  domino 
Jacobo  Howe,  presbiteris,  Johanne 
Yngland,  Ricardo  Layngbayne,  Brian 
Bonwike.  Prov.  Sept.  30,  1532.  (Ibid., 
xi,  18.) 

3 Aug.  19,  1540.  Thomas  Pethe,  of 

the  Trinitie  church  of  Hull,  chaplain. 
My  bodie  to  be  buried  befor  the  rode  at 


the  quer  dore.  Item  I will  that  the 
prestes  of  the  table  bere  my  bodie  vnder 
stole,  and  euery  of  them  to  haue  4 d.  for 
his  payne.  To  euere  one  of  my  breder 
whos  names  is  of  the  table  a token  of 
siluer,  to  the  valour  of  20 d.  Item  I will 
that  an  honest  prest  singe  for  my  soull 
half  a yere  and  to  haue  for  his  paines 
46s.  8 d.  The  residue  to  John  Bonyson 
and  Elisabeth  his  wife  (the  testator’s 
sister),  executours.  Sir  Mathue  Nawton 
supervisor.  Thes  witnesses,  Sir  Mathue 
Nawton,  Sir  John  Birkit.  Proved 
Nov.  24,  1540.  (Ibid.,  xi,  480.) 

4  March  28,  1534.  Sir  William  Barn- 
arde.  My  bodie  to  be  buried  in  the 
Trinitie  churche  of  Hull.  Also  I will 
haue  all  the  table  at  my  beriall.  I give 
in  almosse  5 d.  [sfr]  in  messis  to  be  said 
for  me  5s.  Also  I will  gif  per  viam 
restitucionis  per  meum  confessorem 
6s.  8 d.  In  wittenes  herof  Sir  John 
Grome,  prest.  (Ibid.,  xi,  73.)  On 
April  24,  1534,  admon.  to  his  estate  was 
granted  to  Edmund  Bulmer  of  Hull, 
“ berebruer,”  Barnard  having  died 
intestate,  as  no  one  was  present  at  the 
time  he  declared  his  mind  but  Sir  John 
Grome  of  Hull,  priest.  (Hull  and  Hart- 
hill  Act  Book.) 
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dns  riiomas  Johnson,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Johes  werwike,  capnus  jbm 

dns  Phillippus  p'ston,  capnus  pocb  de  Hcsill 

dns  rhomas  Baxter,  capnus  apd 

dns  Jacobus  Feron,  capnus  ibidem 

dns  xpoferus  Burton,  capnus  jbm 

dm  Thomas  lynden,  cap»uS  poch  ftte  marie  de  Hull 

clns  Robtus  Torner,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Stephus.  Holme,  capnus  jbm 

dns  Jobes  Johnson,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Thoms  Grene,  capnus  ibm 

clns  Thoms  Willar,  cap"  us  apud  [s»c]  ap<'  Beswike 

dns  Georgius  Cottes,  capnus  jbm 

dns  Thorns  Nele,  capnus  apud  geton 

dns  Robtus.  Pynder,  capnus  de  Aighton 

dns  Henricus  Wilkynson,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Wihms  Burne,  capnus  apd  Newbalde 

dns  Adrian’  Morley,  capnus  apd  Aighton 

dns  Ricus.  Webster,  capnus  apd  Newbalde 

dns  Johes  Marshall,  capnus  bte  marie  de  hull 

dns  Wihms  Swane,  capnus  pocb  de  northferyby 

dns  Robtus.  fforest,  capnus  poch  de  Cottinghm 

dns  Jacobus  Sheffelde,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Thoms  Nell,  capnus  jbm 

dns  Johes  Wilkehm,  capnus  ibmi 

dns  Robtus.  huby,  capnus  capelle  de  Skitby 


V1J 

marc. 

Vlj 

marc. 

cs. 

cs. 

vij 

mavc. 

vnj 

marc. 

vij 

marc. 

Vlj 

marc. 

vnj 

marc. 

vij 

marc. 

liijs 

■ iiij d. 

iiij li. 

iiij li. 

V 

marc. 

iiij li. 

V 

marc. 

xls. 

xls. 

iiij/;'. 

CS. 

iiij li. 

X 

marc. 

vij 

marc. 

vij 

marc. 

vij 

marc. 

iiij li. 

In  Decanatu  de  Holdernes. 
dns  Walterus  Bayne,  capnus  see.  Trintatis  Beu’lac’ 


iiij li. 


1 Although  the  testator’s  name  does 
not  occur  above,  he  must  have  been 
officiating  at  Cottingham  very  little  later 
than  the  date  of  the  above  return.  His 
will  contains  many  interesting  words  : — 
May  8,  1528.  Richard  Toune, 

chaplayne.  My  bodie  to  be  beried  in  the 
churche  of  Sancte  Marie  of  Cottvngham 
nye  my  fader.  To  the  churche  warke 
13s.  4rf.  and  my  best  beast  for  my  mortu- 
ary,  and  to  the  liye  altar  20 d.  (Mentions 
trustees  Thomas  Grice,  gent.,  John 
Stakhus,  William  Wyntryngham,  and 
Sir  John  Whekeham  (also  Wikham), 
chaplain,  and  lands  in  Cottyngham,  Wel- 
iv ike,  Beverlay,  and  Welton,  Weton-in- 
Holdernes.  Wikeham,  preest  of  his 
chantry  of  Cottynghan,  at  eight  marks 
a year,  and  a house).  And  further  if 
aither  clialicie,  corprax,  mesbooke,  altar 
clothe,  vestyment,  or  any  other  anorna- 
ment  belonging,  or  at  any  tyme  veven  or 
to  be  yeven,  forton  to  decaye  or  be  wasted 
or  worne  (then  the  priest  was  to  receive 
sufficient  money  from  the  rents  to  replace 
them).  The  reste  of  the  yearly  rents 
to  be  put  yearly  in  mv  treasour  cliiste 
within  the  parishe  churche  of  our  Ladie 
of  Cottingham.  Also  I gyve  euery  prest 
the  day  of  my  beriall  and  my  eghten  day 


4 d:,  and  euery  clerke  2d.,  and  to  euery 
clnlde  in  the  where  a penny  at  the 
forsaid  dayes.  To  euery  masson  dewe 
and  spittilhouse  in  Beuerlay  12 d.  To 
Peronell,  my  butlar,  on  fedderbed’  with 
h bolster,  3 par  of  blankliettes,  too  pare 
of  sheites,  on  pare  of  lynen,  and  the  other 
of  hardyn,  on  pillo,  too  couerlettes  a 
braspott  and  a posnett,  a kettill/  ij 
dublars,  too  dishes,  ij  sawcers  of  pewder 
a quarte  pott  of  pewder,  a pare  of 
cobyrnes  and  a spitt,  a pare  of  tanges 
on  hvngill  of  yrne,  a pare  of  pott  kilpys 
a waynscotte  borde,  a pare  of  tristes  and 
a forme,  a thrawen  chare.  Also  I gif  on 
of  my  best  furred  gownes  called  mellid 
blewe,  on  of  my  best  mylke  kye  and 
13s.  4 d.,  on  haulvng  and  too'  grene 
whissynges.  To  dame  Alicie  Stapilton  a 
thrawen  chaire  and  my  blak  goune  that 
is  lyned.  To  the  foure  orders  of  freres 
of  Beverlay  and  Hull,  to  euery  one  of 
them,  0011  of  my  best  wedders  at  the 
day  of  my  beriall.  Bequests  to  William 
Wyntryngham  wif,  Robert  Garthome  and 
Jenet  his  wif,  Agnes  Smyth,  Alexander 
Crarthome,  John  Cawdbeke  and  his  wife 
Jenett  daughter  of  George  Stakhus 
(cupbord  and  chiste  of  wavnescotte,  too 
countter  settes),  Dame  Agnes  Haull  mv 
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dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dris 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 

dns 


Ricus.  Appleby,  St’dan’1  in  hospit’li  Sci.  Egidij  ibm 
Robtus.  Butler,  capnus  ap(l  Kylwalgraves 
xpofems  Rimfer,  capnus  poch  de  Beforde  iiij li. 

WiHms  Thorns,  capnus  ap(l  Doddington2 
Johes  [blank],  capnus  capelle  de  lessett 
Thoms  Brakenbery,  capnus  ap(l  Routh 
Johes  driffelde,  capnus  ibnr 

Thoms  Henrison,3  capnus  pocli  de  hornesce  iiij  li. 

Jacobus  Robynson,  cap,lus  capelle  de  Riston  iiij  li. 

Jacobus  Graye,  capnus  ibm 
Thoms  thomton,  capnus  ibm 

Alanus  Ketchyn,  capnus  ibm4  iiij  li. 


v marc. 
v marc. 
vjs.  viijd. 
iiij li. 
iiij  H. 

iiij li. 

iiij li. 

vjs.  viijd. 
vjs.  viijt/. 
iiij li. 
iiij/h 
vjs.  viijd. 


single  blake  gowne,  Dame  Isabelle 
Stakhous  three  yerdes  of  my  best  lyn 
or  els  2S.  Half  of  my  leisse  and  fermold 
in  Newland  feld  of  Sir  William  Sidnes  to 
Jenet  Jenkynson  and  William  Stapilton, 
if  he  forton  to  marie  hir.  Cristofer 
Nandike  and  his  wife  too  siluer  spones. 
Thomas  Grice  yonger,  gentilman,  my 
litle  pounced  pece.  John  Thornhill, 
gentilman,  the  fellowe  of  that  spoyne 
that  I gave  to  John  Chippingdale  and 
liaith  the  same  letters  gravyn  in  it. 
Residue  to  the  forsaid  Thomas  Grice, 
my  executor.  Witnesses,  Sir  John 
Wikeliame,  cliapplayne,  Cristofer  Nan- 
dik.  June  30,  1530.-  Commission  to 

Sirs  Chris.  Stede  and  Robert  Shelton  of 
Wakefeld,  preests,  to  prove  the  will,  and 
on  Aug.  5 admon.  granted  to  Thomas 
Grice  of  Wakefeld,  senior,  gent.,  the 
executor.  {Reg.  Test.,  ix,  470.) 

1 This  word  should  be  sc’dari’, 
secundarius.  The  secondary  was  an 
additional  priest  in  hospitals  and  chan- 
tries, with  a smaller  stipend  than  that 
of  the  warden  or  master.  The  word 
occurs  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  for  the  usher  in  a 
school,  the  position  frequently  filled  by  a 
secondary  chantry  priest.  William 
Sponne,  archdeacon  of  Norfolk  and  some- 
time rector  of  Towcester,  founded  a 
double  chantry,  known  as  the  College, 
in  Towcester  Church,  for  a warden  and 
secondary.  I know  one  instance  of  the 
use  of  secundarius  in  the  case  of  a dean’s 
stall-vicar,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick — 
secundarius  a decano.  (A.H.T.) 

2 Dunnington,  in  the  parish  of 
Beeford.  Thomas  removed  to  Bempton, 
as  appears  by  the  following  will : — 

Dec.  15,  1531.  William  Thomas, 

prest,  of  Bempton.  My  bodie  to  be 
beried  in  the  churche  of  sancte  Michael  1 of 
Bempton.  To  the  gildes  of  Corpus  Cristi 
and  sancte  Michael  1 20 d.  To  the  light 
of  oure  Ladie  20 d.  To  the  churche  of 
Braiton  6s.  8 d.  Sir  John  Gowsall,  prest, 
one  macer,  iiij  siluer  spones,  one  boke 
called  Calholicon.  My  sister  Elisabeth 
one  copper  and  one  merowr.  Res.  to  Sir 
Will.  Clerke,  preste,  executour.  Wit- 
tenes,  Sir  Roberte  Witing,  prest,  John 
Vendevale,  Richard  Goull.  March  3, 


153 1-2.  Proved  under  a commission  to 
Master  Robert  Waide,  S.T.P.,  master  or 
warden  of  the  hospital  of  Lowthrope  and 
admon.  granted  to  the  executor.  {Reg.  „ 
Test.,  xi,  5.) 

3 Sept.  2,  1540.  Sir  Thomas  Henrison, 
prest,  of  the  Trinite  parislie  of  the 
Kingstone  vpon  Hull.  My  bodie  to  be 
buried  nyghe  the  grate  pertenynge  to 
the  Trinite  Chappell,  within  the  Trinite 
Church  aforsaid.  To  the  sacrament  12 d. 
To  the  Trinite  churche  workes  for  my 
buriley  205.  To  the  parishe  churche 
workes  of  Settrington  20s.  To  the 
parishe  kirke  worke  of  Alhallos  of  Bran- 
desbie  20s.  To  euere  one  of  my  gode 
childer  12 d.  Item  I will  [sic]  a prest  a 
yere  \li.  13s.  4 d.  Item  I will  that  all 
the  prestes  within  the  towne  be  at  my 
buriley,  and  they  to  haue  euery  one 
of  theme  4 d.  To  the  Trinite  Massvndue 
20 d.  To  euere  pure  man  and  woman 
abiding  within  all  the  masynduys  of  the 
toune  1 d.  Item  I will  that  ther  be 
disposed  in  almos  to  the  power  howse- 
holders  within  the  toune  10s.  To  seven 
power  men,  iche  one  of  them  a shert  and 
2 d.  The  residue  to  Nicholas  Westray 
dwellinge  in  Esthawton,  and  to  his 
children,  Cristofer,  Thomas,  James  and 
Elisabeth,  my  executors.  Sir  John 
Slowlev,  curate  of  Dripole,  and  Peter 
Malcus,  supervisors.  Proved  Nov.  24, 
1540.  {Ibid.,  xi,  480.) 

4 Will  of  a Riston  priest  not  mentioned 
above.  Dec.  19,  1533.  Richard  Wil- 
kynson  of  Reston,  prest.  My  body  to  be 
beried  in  the  parishe  churche  yerde  of 
Riston.  To  Will.  Wilkynson  my  broder 
a pisestrake  standyng  at  his  fermehold. 
To  euery  one  of  the  iiij  orders  of  freres 
12 d.  To  euery  masyndews  12 d.  To  our 
Lady  of  Boston  5s.  To  the  monkes  of 
Melsa  1 os.  To  the  nonys  of  Swyne  6s.  8 d. 
To  Sir  James  Robynson  and  Sir  Georgie 
Skynnar,  prestes,  14 li.  sterling,  to  serue 
Almyghtie  God  duly  for  the  helth  of  my 
sail  the  space  of  thre  yeres  as  they  ar 
agreid  afore  me.  To  my  beriall  and 
furthbryngyng  6li.  13s.  4 d.  The  residue 
to  William  Wilkynson  my  brother  execu- 
tor. Proved  April  22,  1534.  {Ibid.,  xi, 
103J 
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Andreas  Routh,  procurator  apud  hornesce 
Georgius  mores,  capnus  capelle  de  v]rome 
thorns  Broderwike,  capnus pocft  de  Skipsce 

w n HaTdTllfly’  CaPnUS  P°cR  de  Waghen 
W iHms  Helshm,  capellan’  gilde  ibm 

Ricus  Wartre,  capnus  pocI1  de  Barnston 
Jones  Easlaw,  capnus 
WiHms  Remyngton,  capnus 
petrus  hill,  capnus  jhm 
Johes  Postgate,  capnus 

Thoms  Sadler,  capnus  poch  de  ottnngton  [sicT 
thorns  Cottes,  capnus  j^m  J 

Oliuenis  Hake,  capnus  apu  ottringhm  marshe 
1 horns  Bruster,  capnus  apud  Akleburgh 
Ricus.  Studley,  capnus  ^m 
WiHms  Andrew,  capnus  poch  de  Wivestede 
Jones  tfrere,  capnus  jbm 
WiHms  Marke,  capnus  apd  gwvne 
WiHms  Escrike,  capnus  jpm 
Lawrencius  Wilkynson,  capnus 
Thoms  Sharparo,  capnus  ibm 
henric.  Corney,  capnus  pocb  ^m 
WiHms  Maxwell,  capnus  apd  Skyrlagh 

n,lcu?'  ®arkar’  caPnus  capell’  de  Marton 
thorns  tfelton,  capnus  apd  \yjton 

Brian’ Betinson,  capnus  capel]e  de  BOton 

JoKes  Stoley,2  capnus  capelle  de  dripole 

PuP  CAle,f land’  caPnus  poch  de  Withornsce 
Kobtus.  Andrew,  capnus  ibm 

WiHms  Blande,  capnus  apd  Kylnsce 

WiHms  Blande,  capnus  apd  Esington 

Robtus.  Gawnte,  capnus  apd  Esington 

wet?hUSiielde>  CaPnuS  PocR  de  Catwike 
WiHms  fflear,  capnus  apd  Qarton 

Ricus;  Chapman,  capnus  poch  de  Tunstall 
Johes  Wrightt,  capnus  pocH  de  Sprot] 

Johes.  Brige,  capnus  podl  de  pagula 
Johes.  Rosse,  capnus  ibm 
WiHmS  leedlady,  capnus  m>  Ellercar  ibm 
1 horns  Marshall,  capnus  ap(i  Nunkeling 
Ricus.  loone,  capnus  pocb 

Ricus.  hochone,  capnus  pocJl  de  Owthorne 
AiHms  Wrightt,  capnus  de  Elstanwike 
petrus  Wrightt,  capnus  jbm 

Thoms  Robynson,  capnus  in  hospitii  sci.  sepulchri 
1 horns  Clarke,  capnus  poch  de  hedon 

Jones  bell,  capnus  ibm 

Robtus.  Webster,  capnus  jbm 

Johes  Rode,  capnus  apd  Skekling 

2 i , 1 An  error  for  Ottringham. 

obably  an  error  for  Scoley,  a known  Yorkshire  name. 
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dns  Radus  mores,  capnus  apd  Rose  iiij li.  iijs. 

dns  Joftes  Robynson,  capnus  apud  mapleton  n]li. 


In  Decanatu  de  Dikeryng. 


dns  Ricus.  ffox,  capnus  pocft  de  Right  on 

dns  petrns  ley,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Wihms  Thwenge,  capnus  capelle  de  ffoston 

dns  Johes  Weste,  capnus  capelle  de  Kelke 

dns  Thoms  Ladstoke,1  capnus  ibm 

dns  Rogerus  Ric’son,  capnus  capelle  de  herphm 

dns  Henricus  Cooke,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Willms  Lacoke,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Willms.  Barker,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Robtus.  prowde,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Willms  Kaye,  capnus  apud  kyllome 

dns  Robtus.  Barthome,  capnus  apud  Scalbie 

dns  Thoms  Welburye,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Thoms  Topclif,  capnus  poch  de  Bridlington 

dns  Willms  Roger,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Johes.  Acome,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Willms.  ffrere,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Martin.  Stewynson,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Willms.  Wyndywall,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Radus.  Wakefelde,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Willms.  Ketchin,  capnus  apd  Awburne2 

dns  Willms.  Marshall,3  capnus  de  Grendall 

dns  Johes.  Roper,  capnus  de  Bempton 

dns  Johes.  lawe,4  capnus  de  Bucton 


1 April  14,  1537.  Sir  Thomas  Lad- 
stocke  of  Foston,  preist,  in  hoole  mynde 
and  good  rememorance,  my  bodye  being 
sore  mavsed  and  seke.  My  body  to  bee 
buryed  'in  the  kyrke  garthe  of  Foston. 
To  the  holie  sacramente  in  Foston  kyrke 
3s.  4 d.  To  the  vpholding  of  the  same 
kyrke  3s.  4 d.  To  the  Trinitie  gilde  there 
3 s.  4 d.  Item  I bequethe  30s.  for  to 
bringe  me  forthe  withal  1 the  daye  of  my 
bereley,  that  is  to  say,  messe  and  dirige 
songe  and  breid  and  ale  for  theme  that 
offers  with  me.  Sir  Will.  Walker  my 
best  bonett.  Sir  Will.  Notingham  my 
worsted  doblett.  Res.  to  Roberte  and 
Isabell  Ryngros,  my  executors.  Wit- 
nesses, Sir  Will.  Walker,  the  vicare  of 
Fostone,  Sir  Will.  Notingham,  Sir  John 
Weste  and  Will.  Tailyour.  May  16, 
1537.  Commission  to  Sir  Will.  Walker, 
vicar  of  Foston,  to  prove  the  will,  and 
admon.  granted  to  Will.  Harpham  and 
Will.  Tailyour,  tutors  or  curators  of  the 
executors.  {Ibid.,  xi,  243.) 

2 Destroyed  by  the  sea. 

3 Feb.  5,  1537—8.  Sir  William  Mar- 
shall, parishe  preist  of  Grindall.  My  bodie 
to  bee  buried  in  the  churche  yerde  of 

Bridlington.  To  the  chapell  of  Grindall 
haff  a quarter  of  barlie.  To  a preiste  to 
singe  for  me  a quarter  of  a'yeare  20s.  To 
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euery  one  of  my  godchildren  4 d.  To 
Thomas  Meysande  a grete  pane  with  a 
grete  brandreth,  a paire  of  whernes.  To 
my  suster  Katherine  iij  yeardes  of  playne 
white,  iiij  yerdes  of  carsay.  The  residue 
to  Thomas  Me}^sande,  Thomas  Marshall, 
Katherine  Foster,  and  Agnes  Marshall, 
at  the  sighte  and  ordinance  of  the  vicare 
of  Boynton  and  Henrie  Hudleston  of 
Grindall,  whome  also  I make  supervisours 
of  this  my  laste  will.  Also  I doe  testifye 
of  my  conscience  that  a paire  of  beides 
whiche  remaneth  in  Roberte  Gray 
handes  belongeth  to  the  heire  of  John 
Milner  by  the  confessione  of  his  wife  to 
me  at  the  houre  of  her  dethe.  Thies 
being  recorders  of  my  wyll,  Thomas 
Mason  and  Henrie  Lee.  Proved  March  22, 
1537-8.  [Ibid.,  xi,  283.) 

4  Dec.  28,  1541.  Sir  John  Lawe,  the 
curate  of  Bukton.  My  bodie  to  be 
buried  within  the  churche  of  Bridlington. 
Vnto  the  chapell  of  sancte  Laurencie  at 
Bukton  6s.  8 d.  Item  I will  haue  wared 
of  my  buriall  day  26 s.  8d.  Sir  Georgie 
Trousdale  10s.  for  sayinge  of  a trentale. 
My  sister  Janet  Welberie  myne  awm- 
blenge  nage.  Res.  to  John  Lawe,  execu- 
tor. Thes  witnesses,  Sir  Will.  Dowson, 
Thomas  Crose,  Robert  Barker.  Proved 
April  6,  1542.  [Ibid.,  xi,  596.) 
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Robtus.  Sympson,  capnus  jbm 

Robtus  Stokton,  cap”®  poch  de  flameburgh 
Kicus.  Thomson,  capnus  ibm 

Steplms  Ringrosej  capnus  poch  de  scardburgh 

W lHms  Golde,  alter  cap1"1®  poch  ibm 

WiHms  Salton,  cap»™  itaf 
Matheus  mores,  capnus  cu-  offic-  diaconat.  ibm 
WiHms  Whitlame,  capnus  ibm. 

Johes  peicoke,  capnus  poch  de  Rudstavne 
lhoms  Smyth,  cap»us  dfli  Wi  Constable  ibm 
YViHms  pecoke,  capnus  ibm 

iacobus  hawe,  capnus  capelle  de  Wansforde 
Lawrentius  nevton,  capnus  poch  de  Langtoft 
philippus  Wasling,1  capnus  poch  de  hackenas 
YViHms  knagges,  capnus  ibm 
Johes.  deacon,  capnus  ibm 

Robtus.  lopliff,  capnus  p0ch  de  Twenge  iiii/t 

Johes  Ledys,  capnus  apd  baynton 
Xpoferus  Caive,  capnus  apud  Baton 
Johes  Locketon,  capnus  ibni 
Georgius  mores,  capnus  capelle  de  Aton 
Ricus.  Spittill,  capnus  ibm 
Robtus.  ffox,  capnus  apd  Caton 
Xpoferus  myddilton,  capnus  apd  JJundmanby 
milo  middilton,  capnus  apd  folkton 
Robtus.  Woode,  capnus  ibm 
Brian  Spofforde,  capnus  ibm 
WiHms  Johnson,  capnus  poch  de  foxholes 
Ricus.  holme,  capnus  apd  Butterwike 
Robtus.  Sharpe,  capnus  poch  de  fhvelev2 
Johes.  Baxter,  capnus  ibm 
Hemicus  Salvan,  capnus  de  ffraisthrope 
Thoms  Richardson,  capnus  apd  Willerdby 
Thoms  Manpric’,  capnus  apd  driffelde 
WiHms  Awmunde,  capnus  ibm 
Thomas  Robynson,  capnus  ibm 
Thomas  Colinson,  capnus  ibm 
Thomas  Apethorpe,  capnus  de  pekerynge 
Georgius  Stewynson,  capnus  ibm 
Robtus.  [blank],  capnus  apud  Galmeton3 
\Y  iHms  Scropton,  capnus  apud  Burton  flemyng 

In  Decanatu  de  Bucros. 

dns  Robtus.  Henryson,  capnus  pocb  de  BridesauH4 
dns  WiHms  Barthrop,  capnus  p^ch  de  Langton 
dns  Ricus.  Skelton,  capnus  poch  de  Winteringham 
dns  Ricus.  Lyndsay,  capnus  ibm 

1 ?GV;  rT  T545-  Admon.  of  the  goods  of  Sir  Philip  Wastlvn  of  Haknes  chanlain 
granted  to  George  Parker  of  the  same,  literatus.  (Dickering  Act  Book.)  ’ ^ ’ 

2 Flley-  3 Canton.  * Birdsall. 
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dns  Willms.  Boynton,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Robtus.  Ellerton,  capnus  apcl  Acclome 
dns  Johes  Mylner,  capnus  poch  de  Collome1 
dns  Jacobus  Thomson,  captms  poch  de  Kyrkby  in  Grendallyth 
dfis  Johes  Morwyn,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Henricus  Morwyn,  capnus  de  Dugilby 
dns  Johes  Wharome,  capnus  de  Kyrkby  JTundolfdale 
dns  Nichus  potter,  capnus  poch  de  Heslerton 
dns  Ricus.  fletcher,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Willms  parrott,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Willms  Burnby,  capnus  apd  Tolthrop2 
dns  henricus  Trainam,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Johes  litster,  capnus  poch  de  Scraynghm 
dns  Johes  Carleton,  capnus  capelle  de  leppington 
dns  Robtus.  Gowton,  capnus  de  Howsom 
dns  Johes  fisher,  capnus  poch  de  Skyrpenbeke 
dns  Thoms  Dune,  capnus  poch  de  Wirethoipe 
dns  Henric  Tiplinge,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Robtus.  mylner,  capnus  poch  de  Thorpbasset 
dns  Thoms,  m’tyndale,  capnus  poch  de  Settrington 
dns  Rollandus  Gybson,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Johes  Walkar,  capnus  poch  de  Norton 
dns  Henricus  Hebden,  capnus  de  Shereburn 
dns  Johes  bell,  capnus  apd  Rillington 
dns  Johes  Watson,  capnus  apd  north  Grymston 
dns  Georgius  Day,  capnus  apud  Kyrkham 
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In  Jurisdiccione  de  Houeden  et  Houedenshire. 

dns  m’tiiT  winterburne,  capnus  de  northduffelde 
dfis  Ricus.  Wyldon,  capnus  capelle  de  Houeden 
dns  xpoferus  Spenser,  capnus  de  Ellercar 
dns  Radus.  Wilkynson,  capnus  apd  Ellercar 
dns  Robtus.  Wilkynson,  capnus  de  Blaktofte 
dns  Willms  Galon,  capnus  ibm 

dns  Laurentius  Whitlinge,  capnus  poch  de  Estrington 
dfis  Willms.  Collit,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Radus.  Smyth  capuus  poch  de  Walkyngton 
dns  Thoms  Crosby,  capnus  ibm 
dns  Ricus.  Godesalve,  capnus  poch  de  Welton 
dns  Rogerus  Torno1',  capnus  ibm 
dns  Robtus.  Barghe,  capnus  poch  de  holtby 
dns  Thoms  Spofforde,  capnus  ap(l  Asilby3 
dns  Thoms  Kendall,  capnus  apd  barneby 
dns  Johes  Baynes,  capnus  apud  Hemmyngburgh 
dns  Xpoferus  Robynson,  capnus.  ibm 
dns  Jacobus  Willouse,  capnus  apud  Saltmarsh 
dns  Willms  Danby,  capnus  m’  metheam 
dns  Thoms  Appleby,  capnus  apd  Scalby 


iiij//. 
vij  marc. 
iiij//.  vjs.  viijt/. 
iiij//.  vjs.  viijdf. 
vij  marc. 

iiij//. 
vij  marc. 
iiij//. 
iiij//. 
iiij//. 
vij  marc. 

iiij//. 
vij  marc. 
xxxiij //.  iiijs. 
v marc. 
iiij//. 
iiij//. 
iiij//. 
v marc. 
iij//. 


1 Cowlam.  2 Towthorpe,  in  the  parish  of  Wharrara  Percy. 

3 Asselby,  in  the  parish  of  Howden. 
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Sequuntur  nomina  Religiosarum  personarum  Monasteriorum 
pnomtuum  et  domorum  infra  precinctum  dicti  Archidiaconatus 
Estriddmg  situatorum. 


Abbas  et  Conuentus  Monastery  de  Melsa 
P’°r  et  Conuent’  p’oratus  de  Bridlington 
Por  et  Conuent’  p’orat’  de  Kyrkham 
P*°r  et  Conuent'  p’orat’  de  Wartre 
P^or  et  Conuent  p orat’  de  Hawtenprice 
P'or  et  convent’  p’orat’  de  northfferyby 
p’or  et  conuent’  p’orat’  de  Ellerton 
priorissa  et  Conuent’  domus  moliu’  de  Swyna 
p oriss  et  conuent  domus  rno'iu’  de  Nunburnholme 
p’orissa  et  conuent’  domus’  moliu’  de  Wilberfosse 
Priorissa  et  conuent  domus  mo^11’  de  Nunkelinge 


tiaras  valor. 


cccxxiij/C  iiijs.  n]d. 
dxxiiij/C  xvs.  viijd.  ob. 
cciij/C  xvjs.  ij d. 
cxviii  li. 
cli. 

xlviijA  xix^. 
1 xvli. 
lxxviij  li. 
iiij li.  vjs.  vi]M. 

xij  li. 

xxij li.  xvs.  vj d. 


Pensiones  exeunt’  de  dictis  Religiosis  domibus. 

a-  ..  Clarus  Valor, 

dns  W lllms.  Constable  miles  pensionar’  in  mon’  de  Bridlyngton  cs. 
Ricus  pigott  pensionar’  in  eodem  monasterio  cs 

Sma  Total  hui’  colleccionis  cccclxiij/C  iijs.  viijd. 
ob.  de  qua  Sma  p’sens  computator  petit  Allocat’  de 
xvli.  viijs.  viijd.  pro  colleccione  eiusdem  Et  Sic 
Restat  [blank). 


(Signed)  Brianus  Higdon. 


ROBERT  FAUCON,  RECTOR  OF  BAINTON. 

By  WILLIAM  BROWN,  F.S.A. 


This  short  note  is  designed  as  a contribution  to  a new  edition 
of  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,1 2  which,  even  when  it  first 
appeared,  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  author,  the  Rev.  John 
Walker,  compiled  his  work  many  years  after  the  events  he 
narrates  had  taken  place  (the  first  edition  appeared  in  1714)  ; 
and  being  a West  Countryman,  rector  of  St.  Mary’s  the  More, 
Exeter,  his  knowledge  of  matters  in  the  other  end  of  England 
is  very  deficient.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  North 
Country  antiquary  would  undertake  a new  edition  of  Walker’s 
book  for  this  part  of  England,  wherein  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  loyalist  clergy  might  be  set  out.  Calamy’s  Ejected 
Ministers,-  which  gives  accounts  of  the  Puritan  clergy  who  gave 
up  their  benefices  in  1662,  is  very  superior  to  Walker,  being 
written  much  nearer  the  time  (second  edition,  1714— 1717),  and 
contains  an  account  of  many  North  Country  ministers  who  were 
ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  It  is  a very  carefully- 
compiled  work,  and  deserves  to  be  supplemented  from  the 
numerous  printed  and  manuscript  sources,  which  have  become 
accessible  since  it  was  written.3 

Robe  it  Faucon,  the  subject  of  this  note,  was  a Suffolk  man, 
having  come  from  Hadleigh,  in  that  county,  in  the  registers 
of  which  place  there  is  amongst  the  baptisms  the  following 
entry:  “Dec.  14,  1589,  Rob*  Facon,  son  to  Robb”  In  the 
inscription  to  his  memory  at  Bainton  he  says  he  was  born  of 
parents  of  good  repute  (bonce  famce),  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  they  were  respectable  but  not  important  people.  Of  his 
earlier  education  there  is  no  information  at  hand,  but  of  his 


1 An  excellent  example  of  how  such 
a work  should  be  executed  is  given  by 
the  late  Canon  Hingeston- Randolph  in 
his  edition  of  Dr.  Walker’s  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  {Devon 
and  Cornwall ) during  the  Rebellion. 
Plymouth  : F.  E.  Sach,  Svdnev  Street, 
Plymouth,  1908. 

2 This  is  the  popular  title,  but  its 
proper  title  is  “ An  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Baxter’s  History  of  his  Life  and  Times, 
with  an  account  of  the  Ministers,  etc., 
who  were  ejected  after  the  Restoration 
of  King  Charles  II  ” (1702).  The  second 
edition  in  two  volumes  appeared  in  1713, 

VOL.  XXIV. 


and  a continuation  in  two  more  volumes 
in  1727. 

3  As  the  names  of  ministers  officiating 
during  the  Rebellion  from  the  absence 
of  registers  are  very  difficult  to  recover, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a 
note  of  two  mentioned  in  a deed  at 
Thirkleby  Park.  Sept.  10,  1657,  Thomas 
Car,  minister  of  Alne,  and  John  Drake, 
minister  of  Newton  (Newton-on-Ouse)’ 
were  witnesses  to  a conveyance  of  pro- 
perty in  Alne  by  Peter  Wrightson  of  Alne, 
tailor,  to  Henry  Frankland  of  Aldwark’ 
esq. 

F 
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university  career  we  learn  a good  deal.  On  April  22,  1608,  he 
was  admitted  a scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  a Minor  Fellow  Sept.  21,  1612,  and  Major  Fellow 
April  8,  1614.  Like  Lord  Macaulay,  he  regarded  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  a Fellow  of  Trinity  as  no  small  honour,  and  was 
caieful  when  composing  his  epitaph  to  record  this  distinction. 
He  stayed  at  Cambridge  for  some  time,  receiving  his  stipend 
as  Fellow  in  1618  and  1621.  The  books  for  1619  and  1620 
have  been  lost.  Judging  by  the  epitaphs  he  composed  for  him- 
self and  his  daughter,  he  must  have  made  good  use  of  his  time  at 
the  University,  and  become  a sound  classical  scholar. 

To  Canon  Ollard,  the  present  rector  of  Bainton,  I am 
indebted  for  the  following  list1  of  FaucoiTs  contemporaries  at 
Trinity,  showing  in  what  a highly  intellectual  circle  he  must 
have  moved  during  his  Lmiversitv  life  : — 

The  Scholars  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  were  at  this  time  a 
particularly  distinguished  body  ; many  of  them  became  eminent 
later  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  University.  The  Master 
was  Thomas  Nevile,  also  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  builder  of 
Nevile’s  Court  in  the  college,  who  died  May  2nd,  1615,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  held  the  office  till  1625, 
and  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  so-called  A.V.  of  the 
Bible  of  1611.  Among  the  Fellows,  Dr.  Thos.  Comber,  who 
became  Master  in  1631,  and  was  also  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Brooke,  Fellow  from  1604  (Master  1629-1631),  were 
resolute  opponents  of  Puritanism.  Thomas  Harrison,  another 
Translator  of  the  Bible,  Vice-Master  from  1611-2  to  1628, 
was  honoured  by  a public  funeral  when  he  died.  Edward 
Simpson,  author  of  the  Chronicon  Catholicum , was  Fellow  from 
1602  to  1628. 

John  Hacket,  the  future  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  George 
Herbert  were  elected  Scholars  together  in  1608,  and  were  both 
in  residence  all  the  time  that  Faucon  was  in  the  college.  Robert 
Creighton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Herbert 
Thorndike,  the  famous  divine,  were  elected  Scholars  in  1614. 

Chauncy,  the  Puritan  and  future  head  of  Harvard  College 
in  New  England,  had  come  up  as  a Scholar  in  1610.  Richard 
Sterne,  later  Archbishop  of  York,  became  Scholar  in  1614. 

Jan.  16,  1619-20,  Robert  Facon,  M.A.,  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Bainton,  on  the  presentation  of  Ralph  Salven, 

1 Abstracted  from  A.  W.  Haddan’s  Thorndike's  Works  (Library  of  Anglo- 
Life  of  Herbert  7 horndike,  printed  in  Catholic  Theology),  vi,  170-180. 
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esq.,  patron  for  this  turn,  the  church  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent.  The  acceptance  of  this 
piece  of  preferment,  which  exceeded  £30  a year  in  clear  value 
in  the  King’s  Books,  Bainton  being  valued  at  £35  145.  8d.,  or 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  four  months  later,  would  cause 
Faucon  to  vacate  his  fellowship,  a year’s  grace  being  allowed  in 
either  case,  which  accounts  for  his  receiving  his  stipend  in  1621. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  connection  between 
vSalven  and  Faucon.  Ralph  Salven  of  Newbegin,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk  and  parish  of  Egton,  near  Whitby,  a representative 
of  the  Mauleys,  the  ancient  patrons  of  the  living,  was  a recusant, 
and  was  presented  as  such  in  1626  with  his  wife  Isabel,  when  his  son 
William  was  also  presented  for  having  a recusant  servant.1  Whether 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  recusancy  or  for  some  other  cause,  the 
institution  on  Salven’s  presentation  proved  ineffective.  On  Feb.  21, 
1620-1,  Robert  Facon,  clerk,  M.A.,  was  instituted  again  to  the 
rectory  of  Bainton,  vacant  by  reason  of  the  removal  (racione 
amocionis ) of  Robert  Facon,  clerk,  the  last  incumbent,  on  the 
presentation  of  Richard  Remington  of  Leckenfeild  Parke,  esq. 
Of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  new  patron  there  could  be  little  doubt. 
His  father,  Richard  Remington,  D.D.,  had  been  archdeacon  of 
Cleveland  from  1582  till  about  1590,  when  he  was  removed  to 
that  of  the  East  Riding.  It  is  very  striking  how  Faucon  is 
most  persistent  in  styling  himself  patron  of  the  church  of 
Bainton.  It  seems  probable  that  he  acquired  the  patronage 
about  1622.  On  Nov.  27,  1621,  he  styles  himself  “ clerk  and 
rector,”  when  recording  his  eldest  child’s  baptism,  but  a couple 
of  years  later,  when  he  entered  the  baptism  of  his  son  Philip 
(Nov.  20,  1623),  he  adds  “ patron.”  In  all  the  entries  in  the 
Bainton  Registers  relating  to  his  own  family  up  to  Nov.  2,  1637, 
he  is  most  careful  to  make  this  addition,  but  on  Nov.  3,  1640, 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  rector  and  late  patron  ( rectoris  et  nuper 
patroni),  the  very  words  used  in  his  epitaph  in  Bainton  Church, 
which  was  composed  at  this  time.  Apparently  he  parted  with 
the  advowson  between  these  two  dates.  In  1642,  when  his 
daughter  Hester  was  baptized,  he  is  merely  rector.  In  the 
epitaph  (1651)  he  made  for  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in  Coxwold 
Church  he  reverted  to  his  old  style  of  rector  and  patron,  meaning 
that  at  the  time  of  her  birth  he  was  entitled  to  such  designation. 

Shortly  after  his  coming  into  the  north  he  married,  at  St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey’s,  York,  on  May  4,  1620,  Anne  Staynecliff,  of 

1 North  Riding  Records,  iii,  270,  273. 
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whom  we  can  say  nothing  except  that  her  name  points  to  her 
having  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax. 

Faucon  s sympathies  were  with  the  dominant  party  in  the 
church.  In  1630  he  was  nominated  a commissioner  for  ecclesias- 
tical matteis  in  the  north,1  and  when  the  commission  was 
renewed  he  was  continued  in  office,  though  he  states  in  his 
defence,  when  called  in  question  for  his  share  in  these  proceed- 
ings, that  it  was  without  his  privity  or  consent.  With  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  Faucon’s  fortunes  began  to 
decline.  The  Puritan  party,  now  in  the  ascendant,  was  in  a 
position  to  call  their  opponents  to  account,  and  amongst  those 
most  obnoxious  to  them,  members  of  the  different  ecclesiastical 
courts,  whether  in  London  or  the  north.  Faucon,  with  the 
archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  John  Cosin,  afterwards  the  well- 
known  bishop  of  Durham,  were  summoned  to  answer  before 
Parliament  for  their  acts  whilst  acting  on  the  High  Commission. 
Faucon  was  committed  to  prison,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty 
upon  the  undertaking  of  Lord  Fauconberg  that  he  would  appear 
to  abide  judgment.2  One  of  the  chief  charges  against  him  was 
his  share  as  a member  of  the  High  Commission  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Peter  Smart,  the  cantankerous  prebendary  of  Durham. 
Faucon,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  the  judgment  of  the  court 
was  unanimous,  and  justified  it  by  citing  extracts  from  Smart’s 
sermon,  on  which  the  judgment  had  been  based.3  Although  the 
issue  of  the  case  is  not  recorded,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  resulted  in  his  having  to  leave  Bainton. 

The  latter  part  of  Faucon  s life  cannot  be  better  described 
than  by  using  the  words  of  his  will,  made  in  1658,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  was  <f  after  twenty  years’  residence  and  quiet 
possession  (that  is,  of  the  rectory  of  Bainton),  in  the  year  1643, 
vrith  his  wife  and  eight  helpless  children,  compelled  to  leave  his 
habitation,  persecuted  from  place  to  place,  thrice  imprisoned 
and  often  plundered,  and  without  any  information  or  charge 
against  him,  save  only  his  loyalty  to  the  late  king,  and  sworn 
unto  conformity  to  the  true,  ancient,  and  best  reformed  Protest- 
ant religion,  doctrine,  and  discipline  contained  in  the  Canons, 
Homilies,  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  liturgy  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes as  far  as  possible,  and  see  how  true  his  statement  is. 
His  troubles  soon  commenced.  On  Feb.  9,  1643-4,  Bainton  v^as 


1 Court  of  the  High  Commission  at 
Durham  (Surtees  Soc.,  xxxiv),  p.  259. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  242. 


3 Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  4th  report, 
. 65,  House  of  Lords  MS.  Calendar. 
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sequestered  from  Mr.  Faulcon  to  Robert  Johnson,1  who  was 
presented  to  that  living  on  March  24,  1646-7. 2 It  has  been 
su8§esfed  with  a good  deal  of  probability  that  the  intruder 

is  the  same  person  as  Robert  Johnson  or  Johnston  of  York, 
who  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  on  March  18,  1645-6,  when  he  was  called  in  and  took 
the  Protestation.3  He  is  not  mentioned  by  Calamy,  and  al- 
though apparently  not  a member  of  either  university,  seems  to 
have  been  a man  of  some  importance  in  his  party.  He  was 
more  than  once  appointed  to  pray  with  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  on  March  26,  1646, 4 he  was  added  to  the  Committee  for 
the  North.0  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  it  was  not  thought 

necessary  to  examine  him  before  approval.6  He  completed  the 
necessary  formalities  by  taking  the  covenant  on  the  first  of 

April,  1647. 7 From  the  language  used  by  Faucon  in  his  will, 
it  would  appear  Robert  Johnson,  then  Dr.  Johnson,  was  alive, 
and  in  possession  of  Bainton  in  1658.  The  condition  of  Faucon 
was  most  pitiable,  deprived  of  his  income  and  with  no  means 
of  livelihood  open  to  him.  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner8  states  the  posi- 
tion with  great  fairness  : — The  clergyman  noted  either  as  a 
Royalist,  or  as  attached  to  episcopacy  or  the  Prayer-book, 
was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  was  deprived  at  one  sweep 
of  his  means  of  livelihood,  excepting  so  far  as  he  profited  by 
the  fifth  of  his  late  income,  which  was  payable  to  his  wife 

and  children  in  the  same  way  as  to  lay  delinquents  whose 
property  was  sequestered,  though  in  his  case  it  was  payable  not 
by  the  committee  of  sequestration,  but  by  the  incumbent  who 
had  succeeded  him.  That  this  fifth  was  grudgingly  paid,  and 
sometimes  absolutely  withheld,  has  often  been  asserted,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  charge  was  in  many  cases  well 
founded.  As  far,  however,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  frag- 
mentary evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  dispossessed 
clergy  often  obtained,  their  rights  from  the  Committee  for 
Plundered  Ministers,  which,  though  it  had  been  originally  insti- 
tuted to  provide  benefices  for  the  Puritan  clergy  driven  from 
their  livings  by  the  king’s  forces,  ultimately  acquired  a 
practical  supervision  over  the  financial  side  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  frequently  intervened  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  fifths. 

1 Commons'  Journal,  iii,  394.  5 Ibid.,  210. 

2 Lords'  Journal,  ix,  99,  103.  6 Ibid.,  219. 

3 Mitchell’s  Minutes  of  the  Westmin - 7 Ibid.,  344. 


ster  Assembly,  20 7,  210. 
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4 Ibid.,  298,  527,  539. 


8 History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642- 
1649,  iii,  9- 
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Lrom  what  we  learn  in  his  will,  Faucon  seems  to  have  been 
very  badly  treated  by  his  successor.  The  fifths  were  not  paid, 
and  the  very  inadequate  sum  of  40//.  was  offered  for  arrears, 
as  well  as  compensation  for  household  stuff,  and  a sum  of  money 
due  to  Faucon  from  one  of  his  servants  before  he  was  thrust 
out,  which  had  been  seized  by  Johnson.  Very  possibly  Johnson 
himself  had  trouble  in  enforcing  his  claims.  In  one  case,  he 
had  to  get  an  order,  dated  July  1,  1647,  against  a parishioner, 
John  Witty,  who  had  refused  to  pay  his  tithes.1 

Faucon  s peregrinations  after  he  had  to  leave  Bainton  are  not 
devoid  of  interest.  His  first  resting-place  was  York,  the  natural 
refuge  of  the  fugitive  royalists  in  the  north.  Whilst  there  he 
lost  his  wife,  who  was  buried  in  St.  Crux,  York,  on  Aug.  28, 
1644^  vheie  Faucon  probably  officiated  as  minister.  He  certainly 
did  so  at  a later  period.  The  decisive  battle  of  Marston  Moor  had 
been  fought  on  July  2 previous,  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  York.  The  new  regime  no  doubt  made  it 
advisable  for  Faucon  to  leave  York  with  all  possible  speed. 
His  next  move  was  but  a short  way,  to  the  pleasant  village  of 
Coxwold,  some  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  York.  Lord  Faucon- 
berg,  who  had  already  befriended  him  by  becoming  his  surety 
when  on  tiial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  was  the  chief  person 
here.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Fauconberg  himself  was  in  France,2 
whither  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  retire  after  Marston  Moor, 
but  he  would  have  sufficient  influence  to  have  his  nominee 
appointed  notwithstanding  his  property  was  under  sequestration. 
The  fact  of  Faucon  having  once  been  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
would  be  in  his  favour,  as  the  tithes  of  Coxwold  belonged  to 
that  College.3  At  what  exact  date  Faucon  went  to  Coxwold 
does  not  appear,  but  on  July  18,  1649,  as  minister  of  the 
church  of  Coxwold,  he  certified  that  " Mr.  Henery  Bellasis, 
eldest  sonne  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Falconberge,  dyed  the  first  day  of 
May,  1647,  and  was  buried  in  the  said  church  of  Coxw’ould.”4 

He  was  still  here  in  the  autumn  of  1651, 5 when  he  lost  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  twenty-third  year.  Her  death 


1 Add.  MS.,  15671,  fo.  96. 

2 Royalist  Composition  Papers  (York- 
shire Arch.  Soc.,  xviii),  ii,  18. 

a In  the  Notitia  Larochialis  (made  in 

1705),  no.  1053,  it  is  stated  : “ The 

tithes  of  the  parish  of  Coxwold  are  im- 
propriate to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
who  lease  the  tithes  to  Lord  Visconnt 
Eauconberg,  and  oblige  him  to  find  a 
curate  ; as  an  augmentation  to  whose 
small  salary  the  late  Ear]  Fauconberg 
did  settle  the  glebe  and  tithes  of  the 


parish  of  Raskelfe,  which  he  held  by 
lease  for  lives  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  ” 
(Lawton’s  Collections,  p.  429). 

4 Committee  for  Compounding,  G.  201, 
p.  649,  printed  in  Royalist  Composition 
Papers  (Yorkshire  Record  Series,  xviii), 
ii,  169,  where  Faucon’s  name  has  been 
printed  Nauton. 

5 Elizabetha  Faucon,  ftllia  (sic)  Mr. 
Roberti  Faucon,  Rectoris  de  Bainton. 
obiit  27  die  Mensis  Octobris,  1651 
(Coxwold  Registers). 
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niust  have  been  a great  loss.  His  eldest  unmarried  daughter, 
she  would  take  the  place  of  her  mother  in  managing  his  house- 
hold. As  a memorial  of  his  bereavement,  her  father  composed 
an  epitaph,  still  to  be  read  on  the  east  wall  of  the  porch  of 
Coxwold,1 * *  which  bears  evidence  of  his  attainments  as  a classical 
scholar  : — 

ECCLESI/E  DE  BAINTON 
RECTORIS  ET  PATRONI  FILIA 
EUZABETHA  FAVCON 
EX  PRIMIS  VIRGO  VIRGINIBVS 
ADVENTV  SPONSI  PSTOLANS  2 
ATRIO  HOC  SACRATO  DISCVBVIT  3 
7ETIS  SVE  23  DNI  1651  OCT.  27 
DORMIENTE  IESU  RESPICE 
SVRGENTE~ RECIPE. 


This  may  be  Englished  thus  : — 

Elizabeth  Faucon, 
daughter  of  the  rector  and  patron 
of  the  church  of  Bainton, 

Has  laid  herself  down  in  this  hallowed 
entrance  to  wait  like  one  of  the  Wise 
Virgins  for  the  Bridegroom’s  coming, 

On  the  27th  day  of  October,  in  the  23rd 
Year  of  her  age,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  1651. 
While  she  sleeps,  O Jesu,  look  upon  her, 

When  she  rises  receive  her. 


The  duration  of  his  stay  at  Coxwold  is  uncertain.4  His  next 
place  of  sojourn  was  York,  where  he  officiated  as  minister  at 
the  church  of  St.  Crux,  now  destroyed.  He  buried  his  daughter 


1  As  the  stone  on  which  this  epitaph 
is  engraved  is  decaying,  by  the  piety 
.of  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Hedger,  it  has  been  inscribed  on  a copper 
plate,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wall  below 
the  original. 

” Shortly  after  the  present  Vicar 
came  to  Coxwold  in  1901  the  inscription 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  one  of  his 
parishioners  as  a touching  memorial  to  a 
young  lady  who  in  the  year  1651  came  to 
Coxwold  to  be  married,  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  her  prospective 
husband,  fell  down  dead  in  the  porch, 
where  she  was  subsequently  buried — a 
lamentable  story  of  a broken  heart  caused 

by  a laggard  bridegroom.  It  never 

seems  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that 
even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  not 


usual  for  the  bride  to  arrive  first  at  the 
church  and  to  be  kept  waiting.”  (E.H.) 

2 The  word  preestolari  occurs  a good 
many  times  in  the  Vulgate  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  Judges  vi,  18. 
Ego  pnestolabor  adventum  tuum  ; of 
the  Philistines  laying  in  wait  for  Sampson 
at  Gaza,  tota  nocte  cum  silentio  prassto- 
1 antes  ” (ibid.,  xvi,  2)  ; and  again, 
Job  vii,  2,  Sicut  servus  desiderat  umbram 
et  sicut  mercenarius  prasstolatur  finem 
operis  sui. 

3 Discumbere,  which  is  found  several 
times  in  the  Vulgate,  chiefly  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  always  used  with  the  sense 
of  sitting  at  meals. 

4 John  Litleton,  M.A.,  curate  of 
Coxwold,  ordained  deacon  by  John, 
bishop  of  Derry  ; was  admitted  to  the 
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Jane  here  on  July  13,  1652.  During  the  Protectorate  the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  the  episcopal  clergy  cannot  have 
been  very  rigorously  enforced.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  Church 
histoiian,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  carry  on  his  ministry 
with  brief  interruptions  during  the  interregnum,  even  acting  as 
Lecturer  in  the  City  of  London.  Fuller’s  moderation  and  popu- 
larity as  a preacher  may  account  for  the  toleration  extended  to 
him  , but  Faucon  was  in  a much  more  invidious  position  from 
having  been  a member  of  the  High  Commission  Court  for  the 
North,  and,  as  his  will  shows,  zealously  attached  to  the  doctrines 
and  foims  of  the  Church  of  England.1  Edward  Bowles,  an  old 
Cambridge  man,  the  chief  Puritan  minister  in  York  at  this  time, 
and  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Minster,  no  doubt  exercised  a 
moderating  influence.  According  to  Calamy2  his  preaching  was  very 
acceptable,  not  only  to  his  friends  and  followers,  but  to  strangers  ; 
even  those  of  a contrary  judgment  approved  it.  So  that  the  very 
sequesteied  ministers  and  decimated  gentlemen  were  his  hearers, 
and  that  sometimes  at  his  house,  where  in  the  evenings  he  was 
wont  to  repeat  his  sermons.  Calamy  further  adds  that  though 
he  lay  hid,  yet  was  it  said  that  he  was  the  spring  that  moved 
all  the  wheels  in  the  city  of  York.3  Under  such  protection 
baucon  stayed  on  as  minister  of  St.  Crux,  where  he  was  officiating 

at  the  date  of  his  will,  1658-9,  and  probably  till  the  Restora- 
tion. 

On  this  auspicious  event  Faucon  lost  no  time  in  trying  to 
get  restored  to  his  old  position.  On  June  21,  1660,  less  than  a 
month  after  Charles’s  triumphant  entry  into  London,  he  and 
other  North  Country  clergy,  as  John  Cosin,  John  Neile,  Ralph 
Blakston,  etc.,  who  had  been  illegally  thrust  out  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical livings  by  the  late  powers,  prayed  that  the  respective 
possessors  might  be  summoned  to  show  cause  why  the  petitioners 
should  not  be  restored,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  profits 
might  be  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  of 
the  respective  parishes.  There  is  little  doubt  the  petition  was 
successful.  The  newly-restored  rector,  however,  lived  but  a 
short  time  after  his  restoration  to  the  living  of  Bainton.  He  was 


priesthood  by  Bishop  Cosin  of  Durham, 
Sept.  22,  1661.  The  bishop  of  Derry 
(1634-1660)  was  the  celebrated  John 
Bramhall,  created  archbishop  of  Armagh 
at  the  Restoration,  and  well  known  for 
his  controversial  writings.  ( Bishop 
Cosin’s  Correspondence  (Surtees  Soc.,  Iv) 
F 33-) 

1  Faucon  in  his  will  (1658-9)  clearly 


expected  that,  with  the  leave  of  those  in 
authority,  the  burial  service  according 
to  the  order  prescribed  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  would  be  read  at  his 
burial. 

2 Ejected  Ministers  (1713),  ii,  779,  780. 

3 Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  7th  report, 
app.,  102.  House  of  Lords  MSS.  Calen- 
dar, L.J.,  xi,  71. 
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buried  on  Sept.  7,  1661. 1 A monument  to  his  memory  is  erected 
in  the  church  over  the  priest’s  doorway. 

Above  the  tablet  is  a motto  (sic  volo),  surmounted  by  a 
falcon  standing  on  a skull. 

Hadleighae  : Com  : Suf : oriundus 
Famae  : bonae  : parentibus  : ortus  : 

Trin  : Col  : Cantab  : olim  : socius  : 

Post  : annos  : xx  : quib  : eccsiae  : huic  : Baint  : 
Curae  : suae  : unicae  : studio  : vigilante  : pie  : 
Laboribusque  : sunnnis  : impigre  : pdicando 
Rector  (nuper  et  patronus)  praefuerat 
Novissimam  praestolans  et  gloriosam 
Redimentis  Jesu  epiphaniam 
Qua  illo  jubente  surgant  immortales 
Mortalitatis  reliquias  suas  ad  limen 
Sacrarii  liuius  (coemiterio)  deposuit 

Robertus  Faucon 

Aetatis  suae  anno  L salutis  mdcxl 

Mensis  Die 

Respice  dormientem  Jesu  surgentem  recipe. 

Robert  Faucon,  sprung  from  Hadleigh,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  born  of  parents  of  good  repute,  once  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  after  twenty  years,  in  which  he  presided 
as  rector  (and  until  lately  patron)  over  this  church  of  Bainton, 
his  only  cure  of  souls,  zealously,  watchfully,  devoutly,  labouring 
earnestly,  preaching  indefatigably  ; waiting  for  the  last  and 
glorious  revelation  of  Jesus  his  Redeemer,  at  which  at  His 
bidding  they  may  rise  immortal,  Robert  Faucon  has  laid  his 
mortal  remains  in  the  churchyard  at  the  door  of  this  sanctuary, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age  and  the  year  of  Salvation  1640, 
on  the  day  of  the  month  of  . While  he  sleeps, 

0 Jesu,  look  upon  him,  and  when  he  rises  receive  him. 

This  epitaph  gives  rise  to  two  questions.  First,  the  date  is 
clearly  not  that  of  Faucon ’s  death.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
1640  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  in  expectation  of  his  speedy 
decease  had  this  monument  made.  In  his  will  made  in  1658  he 
states  that  some  twenty-three  years  before  he  had  disposed  of 
part  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  as  though 
he  was  not  anticipating  a long  life.  Then,  where  was  this 

1 Sept.  23,  1661,  Bainton.  Institu-  on  the  pres,  of  John  Headlam  of  Kexby, 
tion  of  John  Favour,  on  the  death  of  esq.,  patron  for  this  turn  by  grant  from 
Rob.  Fawcon,  clerk,  the  last  incumbent,  Toby  Hodgson,  esq. 
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tablet  kept  during  the  interval  between  1640  and  his  death 
in  1661  ? Clearly  he  could  hardly  have  taken  it  about  with 
him,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  the  intruding  minister,  with  whom 
he  was  on  bad  terms,  would  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  church. 
Possibly  its  preservation  was  due  to  some  friendly  parishioner, 
who  took  care  of  it  in  the  interval. 

Canon  Ollard,  who  has  furnished  me  with  much  valuable 
information,  writes  : — Robert  Faucon’s  keeping  of  the  Registers 
here  demands  a word  of  notice.  They  are  very  oddly  kept  till 
he  comes.  On  fo.  36  a new  era  begins  with  beautifully  neat 
writing  and  carefully  ruled  lines,  thus  : — 

Baptismata.  Anno  Dni  1619. 

Beati  quorum  nomina  scribuntur  Libro  Vitae. 

Huic,  ab  hoc  anno  1619,  prospicit 
Rob.  Faucon,  Ecclesiae  Bainton  Rector. 

His  own  children  are  entered  in  capitals.  The  last  entry  in 
his  hand  is  on  Nov.  3>  1640.  the  next  entry,  a marriage  on 
Nov.  23,  1640,  is  in  another  hand.  No  baptisms  are  entered  after 
1653  till  1662.  Robert  Faucon’s  marriages  are  entered  in  the 
same  careful  way.  Fo.  47  is  headed  : — 

“ Nuptiae  ” ; 

and  below  is  written  : — 

Coniugium  honorabile  inter  quosvis  et  cubile  inpollutum.,> 

the  burials  are  headed,  “ Sepulturae,”  and  below,  "Beati 
mortui,  Qui  in  Domino  moriuntur,  Etiam  dicit  Spiritus.”  These 
texts  (Heb.  xiii,  4,  and  Apoc.  xiv,  13)  are  quoted  not  from  the 
Vulgate,  but  from  Beza’s  Latin  Version. 

Table  of  the  Family  of  Robert  Faucon, 

Rector  of  Bainton.1 

Robert,  son  of  Robert  Faucon,  baptized  at  Hadleigh  Dec.  14, 
1589,  bellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1612-1621  ; rector 
of  Bainton,  1619-20-1661  ; minister  at  Coxwold,  1649  and  1651, 
and  of  St.  Crux,  York,  1652  and  1658.  Buried  at  Bainton, 
Sept.  7,  1661,  M.I.  Married  May  4,  1620,  at  St.  Michael-le- 
Belfrey’s,  York,  Ann  Staynecliff.  Aug.  28,  1644,  Mrs.  Fauckin 
buiied  at  St.  Crux,  York.  I hey  had  eleven  children,  of  whom 
eight  were  living  when  he  was  ejected  from  Bainton  : — 

1.  Richardus  Faucon,  filius  primogenitus  Roberti  Faucon, 
clerici  et  Eccsiae  Baint.  Rectoris,  baptizatus  erat 
Novemb.  270,  1621.  Richardus  Faucon,  filius  primo- 

1 A marriage  licence  was  granted  in  John  Facon  and  Ruth  Smith  of  Cotting- 
1628  for  the  marriage  at  Cottingham  of  ham.  (Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxvii,  189.) 
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genitus  Roberti  Faucon  Eccsiae  Baint  : Rectoris  et 
Patroni  sepultus  erat  Martii  decimo  die,  1626-7. 

2.  Philippus  Faucon,  filius  secundus  Roberti  Faucon,  Ecclesiae 

Baint  : Rectoris  et  Patroni,  baptizatus  erat  Nov.  20°, 
1623.  Bur.  March  26,  1630. 

3.  Henry,  bap.  Nov.  2,  1637.  Mentioned  in  his  father’s  will. 

4.  Francisca  Faucon,  hlia  prima  Roberti  Faucon,  Ecclesiae  Baint : 

rectoris  et  patroni,  baptizata  erat  Januarii  vicesimo  tertio 
die  1625-6.  A licence  was  granted  in  1643  for  the  marriage 
of  William  Pulleyne,  haberdasher,  and  Frances  Facon, 
spinster,  at  Trinity,  King’s  Court,  York.1  He  is  no  doubt  the 
same  person  as  William  Pullein,  tapister,  who  was  admitted 
a freeman  of  York  in  1645. 2 Her  husband  was  buried 
in  the  minster  garth  at  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey’s,  York, 
on  Sept.  13,  1656  (Registers).  There  was  only  one 
child,  a daughter,  Sarah.  In  1661  a licence  was  granted 
for  the  marriage  at  St.  Sampson’s,  York,  of  Robert 
Owram  or  Orme,  gent.,  28,  North  Newbald,  and  Frances 
Pulleyne,  widow,  30,  St.  Sampson’s.3 

5.  Elizabeth,  bapt.  March  27,  1628.  Buried  at  Coxwold,  Oct.  27, 

1651.  (Registers  St.  Crux,  York.) 

6.  Joan,  bapt.  Oct.  10,  1630. 

‘f  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fauckin,  minester,  was  buryed 
the  xiijth  clay  of  July,  1652.”  (Registers  St.  Crux,  York.) 

7.  Hester,  bapt.  Aug.  21,  1632,  bur.  Jan.  n,  1632-3. 

8.  Anna  Facon,  so  spelt  in  the  Register,  though  elsewhere  Faucon, 

bapt.  Oct.  9,  1634.  The  following  entry  from  the  Register 
of  St.  Crux,  York,  probably  refers  to  her  or  her  sister  Hester, 
both  of  whom  were  alive  when  their  father  left  Bainton, 
but  are  not  mentioned  in  his  will. 

“ Jane,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Faulking,  minister,  was  buried 
the  1 8th  day  of  August,  1657.”  The  writing  in  the  St.  Crux 
Register  is  quite  clear,  and  Faucon  in  his  will  speaks  of 
two  of  his  children  having  been  buried  at  St.  Crux. 

9.  Mary,  bapt.  June  14,  1636.  Mentioned  in  her  father’s  will. 

10.  Gracia  Faucon,  hlia  7a  Roberti  Faucon,  Eccsiae  Baint  : 

Rectoris  nuper  et  Patroni  Baptizata  erat  Nov.  30  die,  1640. 
Mentioned  in  her  father’s  will. 

11.  Hester,  hlia  Roberti  Faucon,  Eccsiae  Baintoniae  Rectoris, 

Baptizata  erat  Decemb.  270,  1642. 

1 Paver's  Marriage  Licences  (Yorkshire  2 Freemen  of  York  (Surtees  Soc.,  cii), 

Record  Series,  xl),  i,  193.  ii,  102. 

Paver's  Marriage  Licences,  ii,  12. 
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J ESI  AMENTUM  ROBERTI  FAUCON,  CLERICI,  RECTORIS  DE  BaINTON.1 

p.i'1*1!®  n,ame  of, the  H°ly  Trinity-  Amen.  I,  Robert  Faucon,  Clerke, 
raison  and  sometimes  Patron  of  the  Rectory  of  Bainton  vpon  the 

a d onFr  ' EaSt  Rydii;g  °f  Yorkeshire-  ^ter  xxij  yeares  residence 
T P°ssession  in  the  yeare  One  thousand  six  hundred  forty- 
ee,  with  my  wife  and  eight  helples  children  compelled  to  leaue  mv 
labitacion,  persecuted  from  place  to  place,  thrice  imprisoned  and  often 
plundered  and  without  any  informacion  or  charge  brought  against 
me  sane  onely  my  loyalty  to  the  late  kinge  and  Sworne  vnto  Conformity 
to  the  true  ancient  and  best  Reformed  Protestant  Religion,  doctrine 
and  discipline,  contemed  in  the  Canons,  Homilies,  nine  and  thirty  Articles’ 

and  WagIe  f th,e,.Chllrcllc  of  England,  doe  make  this  my  last  will 
Cod  l *1  Kllt  as  followeth.  First  my  soule  I returne  into  the  hand  of 
3 a“d  hls  one'y  begotten  and  my  onely  Saviour  and  redemer  God 
and  man,  Jesus  Christe,  In  whome  alone  all  the  mercies  graces  and 
promises  of  God  to  mankinde  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  are  fully 
and  wholly  comprized  ; and  my  body  to  be  decently  interred  in  Crux 
Chuiche,  Aorke,  and  with  leaue  of  those  in  authority  according  to  the 
plder  for  t!’e  buriall  of  the  dead  prescribed  in  the  Booke  of  Common 
ia>ei  oi  Rubnck  thereof,  and  as  neere  as  conveniently  may  be  vnto 
my  deare  wife  and  two  loueing  daughters,  In  hope  of  Resurreccion  to 
eternal  life  through  our  lord  Jesus  Christe,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body 
that  it  may  be  like  vnto  his  glorious  body  according  to  the  mighty 
workeing  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  thinges  vnto  himselfe.  Second- 
ly™t0+1my  daughter  Frances,  the  late  wife  of  William  Pelleine  (sic), 
U otw  ith  standing  the  summe  of  two  hundred  pounds  paid  in  full  of  her 
porcion  to  her  and  her  said  husband  (blank)  before  his  deathe),  the  summe 
of  twenty  pounds  for  the  better  educacion  of  her  younge  childe  Sara 
ulleme  conditionally  that  she,  the  said  Frances  the  mother,  shall  not 
demaund  or  make  claime  to  any  of  my  goodes  now  in  my  possession  or  to 
any  moneys  belonging  vnto  me  and  my  other  children  vpon  any  Accompts 
or  Reckonings  whatsoeuer,  pretended  due  to  her  selfe  or  husband 
leretofoie.  Thirdly,  for  the  rest  of  my  estate  being  in  money  two 
PolLnd®>  Wlth  the  consideracion  thereof,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mi  Daniel  Butler,  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  and  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  of  the 
Utty  of  London,  loyntly  and  severally  bound  for  the  payment  thereof 
alt  a certame  day  as  will  further  appeare  by  the  date  of  two  bonds  the 
one  entered  m my  sonne  Henry  Faucon  his  name,  and  the  other  in  the 
name  of  my  daughter  Mary  Faucon  together  with  fifty  pounds  and 
the  consideracion  in  the  hands  of  Richard  Browne  of  the  Citty  of  Yorke 
giosser,  and  fifty  pounds  and  consideracion  thereof  for  which  Mr. 
Barnaby  Bautrye  of  the  Citty  of  Yorke,  clothier,  and  Thomas  Thompson 
of  the  same,  gent.,  stand  bound  vnto  my  daughter  Grace  Faucon. 
i hese  moneys  being  the  remainder  of  a greater  summe  which  I disposed 
of  aboue  23  yeares  since  for  my  children’s  porcions  and  for  their  vse 
when  it  should  please  God  to  call  me  out  of  his  worlde  or  after  my  deathe 
As  alsoe  all  my  household  stuffe  or  goodes,  as  beds,  bedding,  brass 
pewter,  lumen,  woollen,  etc.,  my  will  is  that  all  these  (both  moneys 
and  goodes)  be  equally  devided  amongest  my  deare  (fo.  6 d)  (children), 
enry  Laucon,  Mary  Faucon,  and  Grace  Faucon,  as  alsoe  what  money 
shall  be  recovered  by  course  of  lawe,  Arbitracion,  or  otherwise,  of  Robert 
Johnson,  now  doctor  Johnson,  for  arreares  of  fifths  due  vnto  my  children 
or  for  the  household  goodes  he  hath  or  had  of  mine,  for  which  he  offered 

1 Reg.  Prewitt,  fo.  6. 
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not  long  since  to  give  me  fourty  pounds.  As  alsoe  fouretene  pounds 
which  he,  the  said  Johnson,  by  threats  forced  my  servant  Anne  Caeler 
(sic),  the  late  wife  of  Robert  Owram,1  to  pay  vnto  him  the  said  Johnson 
and  due  vnto  me  two  yeares  before  he  seazed  vpon  my  parsonage  and 
profitts  thereof,  I give  vnto  my  abouesaid  children  Henry,  Mary,  and 
Grace  Faucon.  Lastly  I constitute  and  appointe  my  truly  loueing 
nephew  Mr.  Anthony  Holden  of  Holme  on  Spaldingmore,  clerke,  and 
my  kind  frend  Mr.  Barnaby  Bautrye  abouenamed,  executors  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  giveing  either  of  them  twenty  shillings  to  buy 
them  rings.  And  if  any  difference  or  controversie  shall  arise  amongest 
my  children  concerning  any  parte  of  my  estate,  or  if  there  shall  be  any 
cause  of  suite  concerning  the  same,  I doe  hereby  impower  my  said 
Executors,  and  att  my  charge,  to  compose  and  end  them,  hopeing  my 
children  will  be  loveing  one  towards  another,  and  not  doubting  of  my 
executors  charitable  care  over  them  and  to  see  all  thinges  dones  soe 
much  as  in  them  lyeth  for  their  good  and  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaneing  of  this  my  said  testament  and  will.  Amen. 

Written  with  my  owne  hand  and  sealed  with  my  owne  seale  the 
sixteenth  day  of  January  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  one  thousand  six 
hundred  fifty  eight,  eta'tis  suae  (sic)  lxix.  Robert  Faucon.  Further 
I desire  it  may  be  added  to  what  is  before  expressed^of  my  will,  that  if 
the  money  which  is  allotted  me  for  fifts  by  Durant  Hotham  and  John 
Anlaby,  esqrs,  be  recovered  of  doctor  Johnson,  that  then  twenty  pounds 
be  added  to  the  legacy  given  to  my  daughter  Pulleyn  out  of  the  said 
money,  and  the  which  to  be  disposed  as  is  before  ordered.  In  witness 
hereof  I haue  setto  my  hand  this  seventh  (day)  of  July  one  thousand 
six  hundred  sixty.  Robert  Faucon.  This  will  was  acknowledged 
by  the  testator  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament  the  thirteenth  day  of 
July  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty,  then  being  of  sounde  and  perfect 
memory.  Lewis  Darcy.  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  testator  to  be 
his  last  will  and  testament  the  day  and  yeare  abouesaid,  and  he  did  alsoe 
acknowledge  that  the  same  was  all  of  his  owne  handwriteing,  and  that 
he  had  sett  and  subscribed  his  hand  and  seale  to  the  same  ; and  he  also 
desired  vs,  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
same  (he  being  then  in  reasonable  good  healthe  and  perfect  minde  and 
memorie),  Soe  wee  sertifie,  Thomas  Thompson  publique  Notary,  Andrew 
Davie. 

Proved  Sept.  28,  1661,  before  Philip  Broome,  LL.D.,  surrogate  of 
Ihomas  Burwell,  LL.D.,  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop,  by  the  oaths 
of  Thomas  Thompson,  notary  public,  and  Lewis  Darcy,  gent.,  and 
administration  granted  to  the  executors. 


Postscript. — Since  this  article  was  printed  some  more  facts 
connected  with  Robert  Faucon  and  Bainton  have  come  to  light, 
which  deserve  record  here.  Miss  Alice  Edleston,  of  Gainford, 
to  whom  I am  indebted  for  much  information  already  given, 
informs  me  that  Faucon  matriculated  as  sizar  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Easter  Term,  1607,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1610-1.  Canon  Ollard,  during  a recent  visit  to  Oxford,  took 
the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  Register  of  MSS.  of  his  old 


1 He  or  his  namesake  married  the  testator’s  daughter  Frances  (p.  91  supra). 
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college,  St.  John  s,  Oxford,  and  sends  the  following  entries  : — 

Sept.  5,  1616.  Roger  Gregory  and  Jane  his  wife  sell  the 
advowson  of  Bainton  to  Richard'  Remington1 * *  of  Leckonfield 
Park  for  £400.2  The  vendor  was  the  eldest  son  of  Roger 
Gregory  of  Mount  St.  John,  in  the  parish  of  Feliskirk,  a justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  North  Riding,*  and  Margaret,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Christopher  Thornton  of  Langton,  co.  Lincoln.4  Roger 

Giegory  the  younger,  then  of  Feliskirk,  had  licence  in  1616  to 
marry  Jane  Gee  of  Poppleton.5 

Feb.  15,  1620-1.  Grant  by  Richard  Remington  of  Lecking- 
fieid  Park,  esq.,  to  Phineas  Hodgson,  of  the  city  of  York,  D.D., 
of  the  first  and  next  presentation  to  Bainton.6  Hodgson, 
piobably  a trustee  for  Faucon,  was  a man  of  note  in  his  time, 
a member  of  the  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes  at  York 
and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  York.  He  made  his  will  on 
Nov.  1 8,  1646,  when  he  was  living  within  the  Close  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  in  York.  In  it  he  describes  him- 
self as  Phinees  Hodson,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  proceeds  to  make 
this  declaration  of  his  faith.  “ First  I recommend  my  Soule 
into  the  handes  of  God  who  gaue  it  me,  and  my  bodie  to  the 
eaith  whereof  it  was  made,  hopeing  for  the  free  remission  and 
paidon  of  my  sinnes  by  the  onelie  meritts,  death,  and  passion 
of  my  Lord  and  Sauiour  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  vertue  and  power 
of  whose  lesui recon  I also  assuredlie  trust  that  this  bodie,  sowne 
in  corrupcon  shall  (att  the  last  day)  be  raised  againe  in  in- 
corrupcon  and  revnited  to  my  soule  in  perfect  Blisse  and  happi- 
nesses He  mentions  his  six  sons,  Edward,  Tobias,  Timothy, 
Arthur,  William,  and  John,  all  apparently  under  age.  His 
executors  were  Henry  Hoile  of  Siglesthorne  and  Joshua  Pulleine 
of  Middleham,  clerks.  A diamond  ring,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  brother,  Eleazar  Hodson,  he  left  to  his 
son  Tobias.  His  books  he  gave  to  his  sons  Timothy  and  Arthur. 
The  impression  of  his  seal  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  signature, 
Ph.  Hodson,  is  written  in  a very  shaky  hand.  Witnesses  to 
signature,  J.  Head! am,  Henry  Truman,  WilTm  Pennock  (mark), 
and  WilLm  Ibson.  As  the  executors  refused  to  act,  William 
Smith,  clerk,  substitute  or  surrogate  of  John  Levet,  LL.D.,  of 
the  archbishop’s  Exchequer  and  Prerogative  Court,  on  Feb.  18, 


1 Jan.  11,  1648-9.  Administration  of 

the  goods  of  Richard  Remington,  esq., 

late  of  Lund,  granted  to  Timothy  Rem- 

ington, his  son,  by  Mr.  Henry  Hodson, 

clerk,  dean  of  the  deanery.  No  in- 

ventory.  (HarthillAct  Book,  fo.  30.) 


2 Register  of  the  MSS.  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  no.  xi. 

a North  Riding  Records,  iii,  224. 

4 Visitations  of  Yorkshire,  1584-5  and 
1612,  p.  525. 

5 Y.A.J.,  xiv,  222. 

e Register  of  St.  John’s  MSS.,  no.  xvi. 
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1646-7,  in  the  presence  of  William  Bright,  notary  public,  granted 
administration  to  Francis  Fisher  of  Threckingham,  co.  Lincoln, 
gent.1 

Sept.  1,  1628.  Licence  from  the  Crown  to  Richard  Reming- 
ton to  alienate  three  acres,  carrying  with  them  the  presentation 
to  Bainton,  to  Henry  Bellasis,  esq.  (son  and  heir  of  Lord  Fau- 
conberg),  Phinees  Hodgson,  D.D.,  Henry  Wickham,  D.D.,2  and 
William  Berman,  Robert  Facon,  and  Henry  Hoyle,  clerks.3 

Sept.  5,  1628.  Grant  by  Richard  Remington  of  Lund,  esq., 
to  the  above  six  of  the  premises,  etc.,  for  £500.  Dr.  Hodgson 
and  Dr.  Wickham  are  described  as  of  the  city  of  York,  Berman 
of  Bransbye,  Fawcon  of  Baynton  and  Hoyle  of  Sigleston  (Sigles- 
thorne).4 

Jan.  14,  1639—40.  Deed  Poll  by  Phinies  Hodgson,  releasing 
and  confirming  the  said  premises  to  Henry  Bellasis,  esq.,  and 
the  others  as  above,  declaring  he  does  so  by  the  direction  and 
appointment  of  Robert  Facon,  in  performance  and  discharge  of 
a trust  reposed  in  him  by  Robert  Facon.5 

Jan.  15,  1639-40.  Conveyance  of  the  premises  by  Henry 
Bellasis,  Henry  Wickham,  Wi'liam  Berman,  Robert  Facon  and 
Henry  Hoyle  to  Sir  Thomas  Ingram,  knt.,  of  Sheriff  Hutton, 
George  Butler,  esq.,  of  Ellerton,  and  Phinies  Hodgson.6 

Jan.  16,  1639-40.  Letter  of  attorney  from  the  said  parties 
giving  possession  of  the  premises  to  Sir  Thomas  Ingram.7 
Robert  Faucon's  seal,  which  is  attached,  bears  a falcon,  as  on 
his  monument  at  Bainton,  but  the  motto  is  “ Solvo.  Volo,”  i.e. 

I am  released  (unhooded  as  a falcon  would  be),  I fly.  The 
words  " Sic  volo  ” are  very  oddly  and  roughly  cut  on  the 
monument,  especially  the  “ Sic.”  Probably  the  workman  was 
unable  to  make  out  the  word  “ solvor,”  which  was  Faucon's 
real  motto.8 

Some  information  about  the  earlier  life  of  Robert  Johnson, 
the  intruder  at  Bainton  during  the  interregnum,  will  not 


1 From  the  original  will  in  the  York 
Probate  Registry. 

2 Henry  Wickham  was  archdeacon  of 
\ ork  and  prebendary  of  York  and  South  - 
well.  (Le  Neve’s  Fcesti,  iii,  134,  185, 
4 I7-) 

3 Register  of  St.  John’s  MSS.,  no. 
xviii. 

\ Ibid.,  no.  xix. 

5 Ibid.,  no.  xxii. 

* Ibid.,  no.  xxiii. 

' Ibid.,  no.  xxiv. 

8 Canon  Ollard  adds : The  further 
transferences  of  the  advowson  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  do  not  concern 
Robert  Faucon,  but  amongst  the  docu- 


ments is  a copy  (no.  xxxii)  of  Robert 
Facon’s  institution  on  the  presentation 
of  Richard  Remington,  Feb.  21,  1620-1. 
He  was  instituted  at  Bedford  House  in 
the  Strand,  London.  There  is  also  a 
copy  of  an  order  by  the  court  in  1619  or 
1620,  during  the  progress  of  a suit  as 
to  the  right  to  present,  that  Robert 
Faucon,  being  in  possession  of  the  rectory 
and  not  being  of  large  means,  find  suit- 
able sureties.  Alas  ! I have  not  noted 
this  document,  but  it  was  during  the 
suit  between  Ralph  Salven  and  Richard 
Remington  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
advowson. 
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be  without  interest,  especially  as  it  shows  him  as  a strong 
opponent  of  tithes,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exact  when  he 
got  possession  of  Bainton.  The  entry  is  so  interesting  in  itself, 
and  Canon  Raine’s  note,  written  with  a literary  tact,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  rare  amongst  antiquaries,  that  I am  tempted  to 
give  both  at  length  : — 1 

Aug.  14,  1647.  Before  Luke  Robinson,  esq.,  Ralph  Walker, 
of  New  Malton,  saith,  that  upon  Sonday  last,  being  the  8th 
instant,  Robert  Johnson  of  New  Malton2  did  publish  two  bookes 
in  the  church  at  Old  Malton,  the  contents  of  which  publicacions 
hee  saith  to  bee  as  follows,  viz.  To  forbid  the  payment  of 
tythes  ; and  that  any  might  refuse  tythes  as  they  would  an- 
swere  it  afterwards.  Abraham  Medd  of  Old  Malton  asked  the 
said  Johnson  who  should  beare  them  harmelesse.  Hee  answered, 
“ The  King  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

Canon  Raine  comments  on  the  above  as  follows  : Two  of  the 
ephemeral  publications  of  the  time,  written  probably  by  Puritans. 
It  was  a bold  act  to  announce  them  for  sale  in  a church.  In 
those  days,  in  the  North  of  England,  it  was  customary  to  pro- 
claim from  the  pulpit  any  stolen  goods,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  the  congregation  were  also  announced.  One  rich 
rector  in  the  county  of  Durham,  who  sat  in  Barnard  Gilpin's 
chair  during  the  present  century,  used  regularly  to  announce 
from  the  rostrum  the  sale  of  the  hay  off  his  glebe  ! Johnson 
was  a clergyman  and  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 
He  was  a graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  published  the  following 
sermon  : “ Lux  et  Lex,  or  the  Light  and  Law  of  Jacob’s  house  : 
held  forth  in  a Sermon  before  the  honourable  house  of  Commons 
at  St  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  March  31,  1647,  being  the  day 
of  publike  humiliation.  By  Robert  Johnson,  Eboraicus,  one  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  London,  1647.”  4to,  pp.  38. 

In  the  Harthill  Act  Book  (fo.  87),  under  the  date  Dec.  4, 
1661,  is  a grant  of  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  Richard 
Allan  of  Baynton,  clerk,  to  Margaret,  his  widow.  Unfortunatety, 
the  registers  are  of  no  assistance  in  identifying  him,  as  they 
were  not  kept  at  this  period.  On  Dec.  6,  1667,  recorded  the 
burial  of  “ Margareta,  uxor  Richardi  Allen,”  where  one  would 
expect  “ vidua.”  Can  Allan  have  been  a curate-in-charge  when 
Faucon  was  restored  ? The  fact  that  no  registers  were  kept  at 

1 Depositions  from  York  Castle  (Sur-  of  the  same  name  who  was  a member  of 

tees  Soc.,  xl,  p.  9).  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  it  is  strange 

2 If  Canon  Raine  is  right  in  identify-  that  he  is  not  called  “ clerk.” 
ing  this  Robert  Johnson  with  the  person 
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this  time  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  he  never  came  back 
to  reside.  Had  the  registers  been  properly  kept  after  Faucon 
was  turned  out  it  might  have  been  possible  to  ascertain  what 
became  of  Robert  Johnson.  He  can  hardly  have  survived  the 
Restoration,  or  his  name  would  surely  have  occurred  in  Baxter, 
who  records  many  of  far  less  importance. 

Although  neither  the  names  Bainton  nor  Faucon  occur  in 
the  indexes  to  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  there  is  a small 
note  about  them  on  page  24  : Faulkin — Bainton,  on  the  Wo-ulds. 
He  was  succeeded  by  one  Robert  Johnson,  who,  if  I mistake 
not,  gave  up  this  living  to  him  again  on  the  Restoration.  I find 
the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers  to  bring  in  the  Ordinance 
for  it,  in  February,  1643.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
Walker’s  grounds  for  believing  that  Johnson  survived  till  after 
the  Restoration. 


VOL.  XXIV. 
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MORTGAGE  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  FOXTON, 

CO.  YORK. 


This  Indenture  made  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  tenth 
yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles  by  the  Grace 
of  God  King  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland  Defender 
of  the  Faith  etc.  Between  Sr  Thomas  Laiton1  of  Sexay  in  the 
County  of  Yorke  Knight  and  Dame  Mary  his  wife  of  the  one 
party  And  Edward  Wooller  of  Staynesby  in  the  said  County 
Esqr.  of  the  other  party  Witnesseth  that  the  said  Sr  Thomas 
Laiton  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  some  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  good  and  lawfull  money  of 
England  to  him  in  hand  paid  whereof  he  acknowledgeth  the 
receipt  and  thereof  and  of  every  part  and  parcell  thereof  doth 
clearely  and  absolutely  acquite  exonerate  and  discharge  the  said 
Edward  Wooler  his  heires,  executors  and  administrators  and  every 
of  them  by  these  presents  Hath  granted,  bargayned,  aliened,  sold, 
assured  and  confirmed  And  by  these  presents  for  and  from  him 
and  his  heires  doth  grant,  bargayne  alien  sell  assure  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  Edward  Wooler  and  his  heires  All  that  Mannor 
Lordship  or  Capitall  Messuage  of  Ffoxton  in  the  County  of 
York  with  the  rights,  members  and  appurtenances  And  all  landes 
tenements  milnes  and  hereditaments  thereunto  belonging  or 
therewith  used  occupied  or  enjoyed  And  all  the  lande  tenements 
and  hereditaments  in  Ffoxton  in  the  said  County  All  which 
premises  now  are  or  late  or  hereafter  were  in  the  tenure  or 
occupacon  of  Vincent  Parvin  or  of  his  assignees  To  have  and 
to  hold  the  Manor  Lordship  or  Capitall  messuages  and  premises 
with  theire  and  every  of  theire  appurtenances  unto  the  said 
Edward  Wooler  his  heires  and  assignees  to  the  onely  proper  use 
and  behoof  of  the  said  Edward  Wooler  his  heires  and  assignees 
for  ever.  And  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Laiton  and  his  heires  the 
said  Mannor  Lordship  or  Capital!  Messuage  and  premises  with 


1 Sir  Thomas  Laiton,  kt.,  was  born 
in  1597,  married  first  in  1613  Mary  Fair- 
fax, of  the  clan  of  Viscount  Fairfax. 
She  died  in  1636,  and  he  married, 
secondly,  Bridget  Pudsey  nee  Sanford. 
By  his  second  marriage  he  had  a daughter 
Bridget,  who  married  in  1671  Thomas 
JFrewen,  M.P.  for  Rye.  The  Frewen 
family  quarter  the  Laiton  arms,  appar- 
ently in  right  of  this  Bridget,  and  in  the 


Frewen  pedigree  she  is  said  to  be  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas 
Laiton  ; but  what  became  of  the  children 
of  Sir  Thomas  by  his  first  wife  ? In 
Plantagenet  Harrison’s  History  of  Yorks. 
two  sons  are  given  to  Sir  Thomas, 
namely,  Sir  Robert  Knight  and  Brian. 
At  Rudby  many  Laitons  were  baptised, 
married,  and  buried. 
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theire  and  every  of  theire  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Edward 
Wooler  his  heires  and  assignees  against  all  men  shall  and  will 
warrant  and  lor  ever  by  these  presents  defend  And  the  said  Sr 
Thomas  Layton  doth  for  himselfe  his  heires  executors  adminis- 
trators and  assignees  covenant  promisse  and  grant  to  and  with 
the  said  Edward  Wooler  his  heires  and  assignees  by  these  pre- 
sentes  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfull  to  and  for  the  said 
Edward  Wooler  his  heires  and  assignees  at  all  and  every  tyme  and 
tymes  for  ever  hereafter  peaceably  and  quietly  to  have  hould  use 
occupie  possesse  and  enjoy  the  Mannor  Lordship  or  Capitall  messu- 
age and  premisses  with  theire  and  every  of  theire  appurtenances 
cleare  and  cleare  and  clearely  freed  acquited  exonerated  and 
discharged  or  otherwise  well  and  sufficiently  upon  request  saved 
and  kept  harmlesse,  losselesse  and  indemnified  of  and  from  all 
and  all  manner  of  former  and  other  bargaynes  sales  guiftes  grantes 
leases  mortgages  dowers  titles  of  dower  uses  intayles  fynes  issues 
forfeitures  Judgments  statutes  merchant  and  of  the  staple, 
bondes  recognizances  extentes,  execucons,  seizures,  forfeitures, 
onsterlemaynes,  titles,  trobles,  charges  and  incumbrances  what- 
soever heretofore  had  made  committed  suffered  or  donn  or  here- 
after to  be  had  made  committed  suffered  or  donn  by  him  the  said  Sr 
Thomas  Layton  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
And  further  that  he  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Laiton  And  the  said 
Dame  Mary  his  wife  and  theire  heires  shall  and  will  at  all  and 
every  tyme  and  tymes  within  the  space  of  five  yeares  next 
ensueing  the  date  hereof  upon  every  reasonable  request  and  at 
the  proper  costes  and  charges  in  the  law  of  him  the  said  Sr 
Thomas  Layton  his  heires  and  assignees  make  doe  acknowledge 
execute  and  suffer  01  cause  or  procure  to  be  made  done  acknow- 
ledged executed  and  suffered  all  and  every  such  further  and 
ieasonable  actes  thing  and  thinges  devise  and  devises  convey- 
ances  and  assuiances  m the  law  whatsoever  for  the  further  and 
moie  pei feet  and  betlei  assuming  estateing  and  confirming  of 
the  said  Mannoi  Lordship  or  Capitall  messuage  and  premisses 
with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Edward  Wooler  his  heires 
and  assignees  be  it  by  fyne  or  fynes  feoffement  recovery  with  single 
or  duble  voucher  or  vouchers  deed  or  deedes  inrolled  or  not 
mrolled  the  inrollment  of  these  presents  release  or  confirmacon 
with  warranty  as  aforesaid  or  without  warranty  or  by  all  or 
any  the  said  wayes  or  meanes  or  by  any  other  lawful  or  reason- 
able wayes  or  meanes  whatsoever  as  by  the  Counsell  learned  in 
the  lawes  of  this  Realme  of  him  the  said  Edward  Wooler  his 
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heires  or  assignees  shall  be  reasonably  devised  advised  or  required 
so  as  the  parties  who  shall  be  required  to  make  (sic)  such  further 
assurance  or  assureances  shall  not  be  hereby  enforced  to  travell 
or  go  further  then  thirty  five  myles  from  theire  then  accustomed 
place  of  dwelling  for  the  making  doeing  and  acknowledgeing 
thereof  which  said  further  assureance  and  assureances  and  every 
of  them  so  to  be  had  and  made  of  the  premises  shall  be  and 
inure  and  by  vertue  of  these  presents  shall  be  adjodged  esteemed 
and  taken  to  be  and  inure  to  the  onely  use  and  behoofe  of  the  said 
Edward  Wooller  his  heires  and  assignees  for  ever  under  the 
condicions  and  provisoes  hereafter  in  these  presents  menconed 
and  to  no  other  use  or  uses  intentes  or  purposes  whatsoever 
And  lastly  that  the  said  premises  now  are  and  so  from  tyme 
dureing  twenty  yeares  next  ensueing  the  date  hereof  shall  con- 
tinue and  be  of  the  cleare  yearely  value  of  one  hundred  poundes 
of  lawfull  money  of  England  over  and  above  all  charges  and 
reprizes  Nevertheless  it  is  agreed  betweene  the  said  parties 
to  these  presents  And  the  said  Edward  Wooller  doth  for  him- 
selfe  his  heires  executors  administrators  and  assignees  covenant 
promisse  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Laiton 
his  heires  and  assignees  by  these  presents  that  if  the  said  Sr 
Thomas  Layton  his  heires  or  assignees  shall  well  and  truly  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Edward  Wooler  his  heires  or 
assignees  the  yearly  rent  or  some  of  one  hundreth  pounds  of 
lawfull  money  of  England  at  the  feastes  of  St.  John  Baptist 
and  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  God  by  equal  porcons  the  first 
payment  thereof  to  beginn  at  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  next 
ensueing  the  date  hereof  that  then  and  so  long  as  the  said  Sr 
Thomas  Laiton  his  heires  or  assignees  shall  continue  to  performe 
those  payments  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Sr  Thomas  Laiton  his  heires  and  assignees  peaceably  and  quietly 
to  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  premises  without  the  lett  trouble 
or  interruption  of  him  the  said  Edward  Wooler  his  heires  and 
assignees  And  of  all  and  every  person  and  persons  claymeing 
from  by  or  under  him  them  or  any  of  them.  Provided  allwayes 
and  upon  this  condicon  That  if  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Laiton 
his  heires  or  assignees  shall  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be 
paid  unto  the  said  Edward  Wooller  his  heires  or  assignees  one 
thousand  two  hundreth  and  fifty  poundes  of  good  and  lawfull 
money  of  England  upon  the  last  day  of  December  which  shall 
be  in  Anno  Domni  one  thousand  six  hundreth  forty  three  in 
the  South  porch  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Staynton  in  the  said 
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County  or  upon  any  last  day  of  December  which  shall  be  before 
that  tyme  so  as  the  said  Sr  Ihomas  Laiton  his  lieires  or 
assignees  shall  give  warneing  thereof  unto  the  said  Edward 
Wooller  his  lieires  or  assignees  by  the  space  of  tenn  monthes  at 
the  least  beforehand  and  so  as  also  all  such  paymentes  shall  be 
pei  f 01  me d and  made  which  ought  to  be  paid  in  the  meanetyme 
That  then  and  from  thenceforth  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Laiton  his  lieires  and  assignees  to 
have  hold  possesse  and  enjoy  the  said  mannor  Lordship  capitall 
messuage  and  piemisses  with  theire  and  every  of  theire  appurten- 
ances as  in  his  or  theire  former  estate  any  thing  herein  con- 
tayned  to  the  contrary  hereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding  And 
the  said  Edward  Wooler  doth  for  himselfe  his  lieires  and  assignees 
covenant  promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Sr  Thomas 
Laiton  his  heires  and  assignees  by  these  presentes  that  if  the 
said  some  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  poundes  shall 
be  well  and  truly  contented  and  paid  in  manner  and  forme 
afoiesaid  and  all  sommes  which  shall  in  the  meanetyme  grow 
due  by  the  true  intent  and  meaneing  of  these  presentes  That 
then  he  the  said  Edward  Wooller  his  heires  and  assignees  shall 
upon  reasonable  request  and  at  the  proper  costes  and  charges 
in  the  law  of  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Layton  his  heires  or  assignees 
reconvey  and  reassure  all  and  singular  the  said  Mannor  Lordship 
01  Capitall  Messuage  and  premises  with  the  appurtenances  and 
e\ery  pait  and  paicell  of  the  same  unto  the  said  Sr  Thomas 
Laiton  his  heires  and  assignees  discharged  of  all  incumbr  ances 
donne  or  to  be  donne  by  him  the  said  Edward  Wooler  his 
heires  and  assignees  or  any  other  person  or  persons  clameing 
f i om  by  or  under  him  them  or  any  o'  them  In  witness  whereof 
the  paities  above  said  to  these  present  Indentures  interchange- 
ably  ha^  e set  theiie  handes  and  seals  the  day  and  yeare  first 
above  written  Anno  Dom  1634. 

Per  me  Edward  Wooller.  (Seal) 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 

Henry  Ffoulis. 

Ed.  Saltmarsh. 

Ffrancis  Talbot. 


IRotes 


(The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


I. 


SLACK,  GREETLAND,  CAMBODUNUM. 


In  connection  with  the  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Haverfield 
in  his  note  on  “ Slack,  Greetland , Cambodunum’’1  it  becomes 
necessary  to  identify  the  site  in  Greetland  on  which  the  Roman 
altar  ascribed  to  the  year  205  a.d.  was  found  in  1597,  and  if 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  any  further  remains  of  Roman 
occupation  have  been  discovered  in  the  locality. 

No  such  place  as  Thick  Hollins,  where  the  altar  is  said  in 
the  Dodsworth  MS.2  to  have  been  dug  up,  is  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map.  The  Rochdale  road,  after  leaving  Elland,  passes 
to  the  south,  first  of  Clay  house  and  then  of  Lindwell,  and 
between  these  two  places  there  is  a Hollins  estate  on  the  upper 
or  north  side  of  the  road,  and  a Hollins  mill  on  the  lower  or 
south  side.  But  the  modern  Hollins  estate  lies  too  low  down  to 
answer  to  Hanson's  description  in  the  Dodsworth  MS.  quoted 
by  Dr.  Haverfield,  viz.,  “ Thick  Hollins,  upon  the  height  near 
the  Clayhouse,  near  unto  the  Linwell.”3 

A walk  in  the  district,  bearing  Hanson's  description  in  mind, 
brings  one  on  to  a table-land  at  a point  A where  “ Collin  "4 
lane  meets  a road  leading  into  Hoult's  Lane.  If  the  description 
quoted  is  an  accurate  one,  then  assuredly  the  place  where  the 
altar  was  found  must  be  within  a very  short  distance  to  the 
north,  east,  or  west  of  this  point.  It  cannot  be  to  the  south, 
as  the  ground  falls  away  very  rapidly  on  this  side.  Local 
enquiry,  however,  did  not  elicit  any  knowledge  of  Thick  Hollins. 
Continuing  the  walk  from  the  point  A along  the  lane  eastwards 
for  about  120  yards,  one  comes  to  Bank  Top,  a small  cluster  of 
houses  including  the  considerable  remains  of  a late  sixteenth- 
century  building,  the  only  one  of  that  date  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 


1 Y.A.J.,  xxiii,  p.  395. 

2 Vol.  Iviii,  fob  31. 

3 Y.A.J.,  xxiii,  p.  396. 


1 Probably,  as  Dr.  Haverfield  suggests, 
“ Hollins  Lane.”  It  is  marked  ‘‘Collin 
Lane”  both  in  the  original  and  the 
revised  ordnance  map. 
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The  first  part  of  Hanson’s  description  of  the  finding  of  the 
altar  states  that  it  was  found  “ at  the  back  of  the  house  of 
Jeffery  Ramsden,  at  the  Thick  Hollins.”  The  only  burial  entry 
of  a Jeffery  Ramsden  in  the  Elland  Register  near  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  altar  reads  : ”1612,  Sept.  3.  Galfridus 

Ramsden  de  Banktoppe  in  Greetland  morte  repentina  obiit 
[sed  bono]  sepultus  in  templo.”1  Are  Bank  Top  and  Thick 
Hollins  one  and  the  same  place  ? Their  identity  is  put  beyond 
dispute  by  Jeffery  Ramsden’s  will,  dated  4 Oct.,  1610,  proved 
at  York  14  Sept.,  1612,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  of 
Greatland  in  Eland.  By  it  he  bequeaths  to  his  son  Hugh 
Ramsden  “ the  bancke  toppe,  otherwise  called  the  thicke  hollings, 
with  all  the  houses,  grounds  and  woodes,  as  I do  enjoy  therein, 
paying  unto  the  lords  of  the  manner  all  such  duties  as  unto  the 
same  doth  belong.”2  If  it  were  necessary,  further  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  will  of  Simeon  Dyson,  of  Swift  Place  in  Staning- 
den,3  dated  6 Jan.,  1663,  proved  at  York  25  May,  1664,  by 
which  testator  devised  the  messuage  called  Bank-top,  otherwise 
Thick-hollinges,  in  Greetland.4 

Having  established  the  identity  of  Bank  Top  and  Thick 
Hollins,  the  next  point  was  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  trace 
of  Roman  occupation  in  the  neighbourhood.  A second  visit 
enabled  one  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bank  Top.  The  farm  has  been  well  cultivated  for 
a long  period,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a ridge,  which  might 
indicate  the  rampart  of  a fort,  to  be  found  for  a considerable 
distance  northwards  of  Bank  Top,  and  between  the  extension  of 
North  Dean  wood  on  the  east  and  “ Collin  ” lane  on  the  west. 
Neither  did  enquiry  reveal  a tradition  of  anything  Roman  being 
found  on  the  spot.5  The  farmer  knew  that  there  had  been  old 
buildings  at  a place  which  he  pointed  out,  because  there  was 
ivy  growing  near  the  fence  wall  and  thacks tones  in  the  wall. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  held  in  which  these  indications  are  to 


1 Elland  Registers , p.  137. 

2 Reg.  Test.,  xxxii,  149. 

a In  the  township  of  Soyland. 

4 Reg.  Test.,  xlvi,  306. 

5 Watson  says  there  was  not  in  his 
time  the  least  tradition  of  the  finding  of 
the  altar,  and  that  he  had  searched  the 
whole  township  for  traces  of  Roman 
occupation  without  success  ( History  of 
Halifax , p.  36).  Hunter  throws  no  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  matter  except  that 
he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ramsdens  owned  a property  called  Bank 
Top,  and  that  the  name  appears  to 


correspond  with  what  Camden  says  of 
the  place  on  which  the  altar  was  found, 
— “in  cacumine  montis”  ( Antiquarian 
Notices  of  Clay  House,  Y.A.J.,  ii,  141). 
Leyland  describes  two  visits  he  made  to 
Greetland  in  1863  and  1864  in  search  of 
Roman  remains,  but  it  is  clear  that  his 
investigations  were  conducted  not  far 
from  North  Dean  (now  Greetland)  sta- 
tion, at  a spot  remote  from  Lindwell, 
and  the  description  of  what  he  thought 
he  found  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
scientific  value  {Watson'’ s History  of 
Halifax,  by  F.  A.  Leyland,  p.  116). 
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be  found  is  to  the  east  of  the  house,  overlooks  the  eastern 
extremity  of  North  Dean  wood,  and  lies  between  Clay  House 
and  Greetland  station,  and  away  from  Lindwell.  It  therefore 
could  not  be  the  place  where  the  altar  was  found,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  thackstones  have  come  from 
any  but  a building  of  very  late  medieval  date. 

If  from  the  point  A one  walks  westwards,  along  the  road 
leading  to  HoulCs  lane,  a low  ridge  is  noticeable  running  in 
two  fields  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  just  after  the  Methodist 
chapel  is  passed.  Curiously  enough,  the  east  end  of  this  ridge 
appears  to  have  been  disturbed.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  show,  if  this  ridge  indicates  a rampart, 
any  return  which  would  represent  a second  side  of  the  fort, 
there  is  a contour  line  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  here, 
which  very  roughly  follows  the  line  of  the  ridge.  The  position 
would  answer  well  to  the  words  in  Hanson’s  description,  “ upon 
the  height  near  the  Clayhouse,  near  unto  the  Linwell  ”1)  better 
than  the  position  at  Bank  Top.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  description,  Hanson  tells  us  the  altar  was  found 
“ at  the  hack 1 of  the  house  of  Jeffery  Ramsden,  at  the  Thick 
Hollins.”  As  Bank  Top  faces  south  and  the  ridge  is  some  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  house,  and  is  also  a little  to  the 
west  of  <f  Collin  ” lane,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  the  back 
of  the  building,  though  to  Hanson  writing  in  his  home  at  Rastrick 
the  ridge  would  appear  to  be  beyond  the  house  at  Bank  Top. 
The  spade  alone  can  reveal  whether  the  rampart  of  a fort  is 
concealed  at  this  spot.  The  chances  may  be  that  there  is 
nothing  Roman  at  this  place,  but  at  least  this  is  the  only 
ridge  in  the  vicinity  on  what  is,  for  the  district,  a singularly 
flat  table  - land,  and  therefore  perhaps  worth  some  further 
investigation. 

E.  W.  Crossley. 


II. 

WILLS  DEPOSITED  AT  LAMBETH. 

The  following  notices  of  wills  deposited  at  Lambeth  have 
been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Challenor  Smith,  and  will 
doubtless  be  found  of  interest  : — 

Bacun,  John,  Dean  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  London,  canon 
of  Lincoln  and  York 


1 The  italics  are  mine. 
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Brokholes,  Jolm,  clerk,  Prebendary  of  York  . 

Bubwith,  Nich.,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  alludes  to  Bub- 
with  and  Men  thorp,  co.  York 

Bukynham,  John  de,  Rector  of  Harewe,  Middlesex,  Canon 
of  York 

Chesterfeld,  Roger,  Canon  of  York,  etc 

Denys,  Wm.,  St.  Bride’s,  London,  Canon  of  York 

Dixon,  Nicholas,  Rector  of  Cheshunt,  Herts.,  mentions 
" prebendas  meas,”  the  Canon  of  York  .... 

Estcourt,  John,  Dean  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  London,  etc., 
the  Chancellor  of  York 

Estfeld,  Wm.,  Kt.  (Tickhill) 

Freton,  Roger,  Dean  of  Chichester,  etc.,  Canon  of  York 

Haxey,  Thomas,  Treasurer  of  York  Cathedral,  etc. 

Hermesthorp,  John  de,  Master  of  St.  Katharine’s  by  the 
Tower,  London,  Archdeacon  of  East  Riding,  etc.  . 

Holme,  Ric.  de,  Canon  of  York,  etc.  (Test.  Ebor.,  i,  405). 
Latimer,  Wm.,  Lord,  Gyseburne-in-Clyveland  (Test.  Ebor.,  i) 
Lescrop,  Ric.,  Kt.,  Dominus  de  Bolton  (Test.  Ebor.,  i,  272) 
Lescrop,  Roger,  Dominus  de  Bolton  (Test.  Ebor.,  i,  328) 

Lescrop,  Stephen,  Dominus  de  Bentley 

More,  Tho.,  allusion  to  Romaldkirk 

Noion,  Wm.,  Rector  of  ITadenham,  Cambs.,  Canon  of  York 
(Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  28) 

Norton,  Clement,  Austrop,  co.  York 

Ravenser,  Ric.,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  Canon  of  York 
Rouhale,  Ric.,  Rector  of  Clyve,  Kent,  Canon  of  York. 
Seeford,  John  de,  Rector  of  Balsham,  Cambs.;  Ripon 
Shiryngton,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  (Tickhill)  . 

Snayth,  Henry,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  St.  Paul’s  (York)  (Test. 
Ebor.,  i,  hi) 

Snayth,  William  (allusion  to  co.  York)  .... 
Stopyndon,  John,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Canon  of  York  . 
Warde,  Tho.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lekenfeld,  co.  York  . 

Welles,  Will,  de,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
York) 

Whelpdale,  Roger,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (allusion  to  Beverley) 
de  Wvnewyk,  John,  Treasurer  of  York  .... 
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III. 

NOTES  ON  AN  ANCIENT  BRONZE  SPEAR- 
HEAD FOUND  AT  NORTHALLERTON. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  an  ancient  British 
bronze  spear  - head  was  made  at  Northallerton 
some  time  ago,  but  has  not  hitherto  been 
recorded  nor  the  weapon  described.  It  was 
found  a little  to  the  west  of  the  Castle  Hills 
in  field  No.  19  on  the  Ordnance  map,  within 
the  vicinity  of  Castle  Hills,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  Ingleby  Jefferson,  Bailiff  of 
Allerton. 

The  spear-head,  which  is  here  illustrated 
to  a scale  of  2/3,  measures  9!  inches  in  length, 
weighs  3!  ounces,  and  is  a very  perfect  casting. 
The  socket  for  the  handle  is  very  uniform 
in  thickness,  showing  that  the  use  of  a core 
in  casting  was  then  fully  known  and  practised. 
The  blade  is  leaf-shaped,  long  and  narrow,  with 
eyes  or  loops  at  the  base  of  the  blades  connect- 
ing them  with  the  socket.  The  loops  are  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  blade  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  the  head  to  the  shaft  with  a leather 
tang.  The  three  holes  in  the  socket  and  also 
two  small  holes  in  one  of  the  blades  are 
caused  by  corrosion  ; the  three  holes  in  the 
socket  not  being  made  for  rivets.  The  socket 
is  2|  inches  long  and  a full  | inches  in  dia- 
meter. On  the  outside  will  be  noticed  the 
grinding  or  rubbing  of  the  socket  to  smooth 
it  and  the  removal  of  the  ribs  caused  by 
casting.  The  blades  are  6 inches  long  and  ^ an 
inch  wide  at  the  base  of  the  spear.  The  eyes 
are  lozenge-shaped,  and  one  of  the  blades  appears 
to  have  been  damaged  in  conflict,  as  the  edge  is 
jagged  and  indented.  It  closely  resembles  a spear- 
head found  at  Stibbard,  in  Norfolk,  and  described 
in  Evans’  Ancient  Bronze  Implements  of  Great 
Britain,  figure  406,  pp.  328-9.  From  similar  dis- 
coveries it  would  appear  that  the  wood  used  for  shafts  was 
invariably  ash. 
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The  leaf-shaped  form  of  spear-head  prevails  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  whilst  those  with  loops  at  the  side  of  the 
socket  and  with  loops  at  the  base  of  the  blade  are  common  in 
Britain.  They  are  extremely  rare  in  France,  and  almost  un- 
known elsewhere.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  type  with  small 
eyelet  holes  in  the  blade,  and  those  with  barbs.  Those  with 
crescent-shaped  openings  in  the  blades  are  also  almost  unknown 
elsewhere  than  in  Britain,  though  one  example  has  been  found 
m Russia.  We  have  here  evidence  that  Britain,  though  deriving 
many  of  the  types  of  its  tools  and  weapons  from  foreign  sources, 
was  nevertheless  a centre  in  which  the  bronze  civilisation  received 
a high  development. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the  Stone  Age  ends 
m Britain  and  the  use  of  bronze  in  the  forming  of  weapons 
of  war  and  industry  commences.  The  origin  of  the  manufacture 
of  bronze  is  an  unsolved  problem.  In  what  part  of  the  world 
was  the  alloy  first  produced  ? An  answer  to  this  question  must 
take  into  consideration  the  distribution  of  tin  and  copper.  The 
bronze  for  which  the  highest  antiquity  is  claimed  is  the  rod 
found  at  Medum,  in  Egypt,  dating  from  3700  b.c.  Mesopotamia 
can  show  a bronze  statuette  of  Gudea  2500  b.c.,  and  its 
manufacture  involves  a considerable  metallurgical  skill.  The 
first  acquaintance  of  the  Chaldaeans  with  bronze  may  go  back 
to  an  even  earlier  date  than  that  at  which  the  alloy  became 
known  to  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  eailiest  history  which  the  world  possesses,  viz.  that 
contained  m the  Pentateuch,  it  appears  that  bronze  had  taken 
the  place  of  stone  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  at  a very 
early  age,  although  stone  knives  were  still  used  for  some  pur- 
poses connected  with  religion,  and  iron  was  coming  into  use 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  In  the  account  of  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  contained  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  which  were  written  about  850  b.c.,  bronze  was  the 
°nly  metal  mentioned  as  being  used  for  warlike  or  other  pur- 
poses. Even  swords  and  spears,  as  well  as  shields  and  bucklers, 
were  made  of  bronze,  although  Homer  mentions  one  warrior 
who  was  armed  with  an  iron  club. 

I he  determination  of  the  place  of  origin  of  bronze,  Parkyn 
says,  is  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  sources 
of  the  tin  necessary  for  its  manufacture.  The  earliest  source 
of  tin  can  hardly  be  looked  for  in  the  mines  of  Western  Europe, 
from  which  such  large  supplies  have  since  been  obtained.  In 
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the  East  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  early  working  of  the 
stanniferous  deposits  now  so  productive  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, whilst  the  absence  of  any  great  development  of  bronze 

culture  in  the  Caucasus  even  at  a later  date  makes  it  a very 

improbable  source.  _ As  to  Southern  China,  also  put  forward  as 
a probable  source  of  supply,  Egypt  would  be  reached  no  more 
readily  from  there  than  from  Spain.  Persia  is  certainly  a more 
probable  source,  and  tin  of  Khorassan  might  well  find  its  way 
to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  whence  it  may  have  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  metallic  tin  is  not  essential  to  the 
production  of  bronze.  The  ore  of  this  metal  heated  with  copper 
gives  excellent  bronze.  A knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which 
tin  can  be  extracted  from  it's  ore  was  accordingly  not  necessary 
in  early  prehistoric  times.  Therefore,  wherever  tin  ore  is  found 
in  close  proximity  to  copper,  bronze  might  well  originate. 

Bronze  was  probably  in  use  in  Britain  as  early  as  2000  B.c. 

Iron  probably  did  not  come  into  general  use  in  the  Eastern 

Mediterranean  until  about  1000  b.c.,  and  not  until  300  to  200  b.c. 
in  Britain.  This  period  is  approximately  early  enough  for  its 
appearance  here. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  bronze  is  of  much  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art,  for  it  afforded  a new  material  much  more 
suitable  and  tractable  than  stone  or  even  copper  for  ornament 
and  decoration. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  the  spear-head  came  to 
be  lost  and  discovered  in  the  position  it  was  found. 


Edward  Wooler. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ROODS,  SCREENS,  AND  LOFTS 

IN  THE  EAST  RIDING. 

/ 

By  AYMER  VALLANCE. 

The  following  particulars  are  arranged,  for  convenience,  under 
topographical  heads,  in  alphabetical  order. 

Acklam. — The  rood-screen  was  abolished  in  1737  by  order 
of  the  Visitor,  Dr.  Richard  Osbaldeston,  Dean  of  York. 

Aldburgh. — In  1720  the  rood-screen  was  cut  down  by  the 
direction  of  the  Visitor,  Dr.  Heneage  Dering,  Dean  of  Ripon 
and  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.  In  his  History  of  H older - 
ness  (1841),  George  Poulson  mentions  no  screen  existing  here  ; 
but  “ the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  ” was  then  " divided  by 
a boarded  partition.”  At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  Poulson  noted  “ a narrow  (two-centred  arched) 
lancet  opening,”  which  he  conjectured  to  have  been  the  ancient 
approach  to  the  rood-loft.  This  doorway  was  subsequently 
done  away  with,  apparently  at  the  “ restoration  in  1871.  in 
or  about  the  year  1890  there  was  erected  here  a new  altar- 
table,  into  which  is  worked  up  some  ancient  screenwork, 
removed  from  Garton  Church  (vide  infra),  and  purchased  in 
Beverley.  Along  the  front  are  five  tracery-heads,  10J  inches 
high  by  nj  inches  wide,  sight  measure.  There  are  also  four 
more  traceries  (two  at  either  end  of  the  altar)  of  the  same 
height  as  those  in  the  front,  only  narrower,  viz.  9 inches  wide, 
sight  measure.  The  design,  a late  Gothic  motif,  consists  of 
tracery,  cinquefoil  cusped  below,  contained  within  the  outline 
of  a two-centred  arch,  with  solid  carved  spandrels.  (July,  1913.) 

Bainton.— In  November,  1865,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  noted, 
across  the  chancel-arch,  “ a wooden  screen,  with  Gothic  tracery.” 
He  adds,  however,  that  the  work  was  of  doubtful  antiquity ; 
and  he  himself  was  disposed  to  assign  it  to  an  extensive  re- 
fitting of  the  interior  in  Gothic  style,  which,  “ at  some  expense 
and  in  a good  spirit  for  the  date,”  had  been  carried  out  appar- 
ently some  thirty  or  forty  years  previously,  i.e.  between  about 
1825  and  1835.  This  is  quite  likely,  seeing  that  Thomas  Allen's 
History,  published  in  1831,  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  any 
screenwork  existing  here. 
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Barmston. — The  nave’s  south  aisle,  or  " isle  of  St.  Mary,” 
as  it  is  named  in  the  will  of  Sir  John  Monceaux,  “ was  entirely 
enclosed  by  a Gothic  screen,”  which  was  apparently  no  longer 
there  at  the  time  when  G.  Poulston  wrote,  1840.  In  July, 
1867,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  recorded  that,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave’s  south  arcade  “is  a small  obtuse  arch  connected  with  the 
rood-loft,  of  which  also  the  door  remains.”  This,  no  doubt, 
is  the  aperture  referred  to  by  Joseph  E.  Morris,  who  notes  the 
existence  of  a circular-headed,  but  otherwise  featureless,  arch 
cut  through  the  east  respond  of  the  nave  arcade.”  (. Little 
Guide,  1906.) 

Beeford. — “ The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
screen  of  carved  oak.”  (G.  Poulson,  Holderness,  1840.) 

Bessingby. — Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen  standing 
in  1721,  and  condemned  it. 

Beverley  (Collegiate  Church,  commonly  called  the  Minster). — 
In  the  first  section  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Archbishops  of  York, 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  recounted 
how  Archbishop  Aldred — the  same  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  crown 
in  turn  English  Harold  and  Norman  William — magnificently 
rebuilt  the  quire  and  enlarged  the  presbytery  of  Beverley 
Minster,  during  his  pontificate,  1061  to  September,  1069. 
“ Supra  ostium  ....  chori,”  says  the  chronicler,  “ pulpitum 
op  ere  incomp  arabili,  ere  auro  argentoque  fabricari  fecit,  et  ex 
utraque  parte  pulpiti  arcus  et  in  medio  supra  pulpitum  arcum 
eminentiorem,  crucem  in  summitate  gestantem,  similiter  ex  ere 
auro  et  argento,  op  ere  Theutonico  fabrefactos  erexit.”  Or,  to  render 
the  above  into  English  : “ Over  the  quire  entrance  he  (Aldred) 
caused  to  be  constructed  a pulpitum,  splendid  beyond  compare,  of 
bronze  and  gold  and  silver.  And  on  either  side  thereof  he  built 
arches,  with  one  in  the  midst,  over  the  pulpitum,  rising  higher 
than  the  others,  and  having  the  Rood  reared  up  aloft  in  the 
head  of  the  opening,  artificered  likewise  in  bronze  and  gold 
and  silver  of  Teuton  craftsmanship.” 

John  de  Ramsay  directed  that,  in  certain  contingencies,  his 
body  should  be  buried  “ before  the  entrance  to  the  quire.”  The 
will  was  proved  at  Nettleham  on  6th  February,  1394. 

A statement  of  accounts  by  Robert  Flee,  general  receiver 
of  rents  and  warden  of  the  fabric  of  the  Minster,  comprises  an 
item  of  3s.  8d.  paid,  between  Michaelmas,  1531,  and  Michaelmas, 
1532>  “ to  John  Style,  clerk,  for  keeping  the  light  upon  the 
beam  in  the  church,”  i.e.  the  rood-light  in  the  nave. 
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The  collegiate  establishment  was  finally  dissolved  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  i.e.  in  1548,  “ when, 
the  Provost  having  resigned  his  office  into  the  king’s  hands, 
the  images  were  removed  out  of  the  rood-loft  ( pulpitum ) by  a 
royal  injunction  ; the  paintings  were  defaced  and  their  places 
supplied  by  verses  from  Scripture.”  (G.  Oliver’s  History , 1829.) 
Meanwhile,  Archbishop  Aldred’s  pulpitum,  whether  superseded 
by  one  pulpitum  only,  or  by  more  than  one  in  succession,  had 
disappeared.  Nor  is  the  design  of  the  pulpitum,  that  stood  at 
the  close  of  the  pre-Reformation  period,  any  longer  recoverable. 
All  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  interior  of  the  quire  was  refitted,  new 
woodwork  clothing  the  eastern  elevation  of  the  pulpitum  with 
a late  Gothic  dress  ; for  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  by 
analogy,  that  the  overhanging  canopy  of  carved  oak  above  the 
stalls  on  either  side  of  the  quire  was  carried  also  along  the  east- 
ward face  of  the  pulpitum  itself,  above  the  return  stalls.  This 
ornament  comprises  a Tudor-flower  brattishing,  6|  inches  high, 
surmounting  a perforated  insertion  trail  of  vine  ornament,  2j 
inches  high.  Below  the  trail  are  hanging  stiles,  centring  at 
about  30  inches,  with  apron-pieces  9 inches  deep,  having  carved 
and  pierced  scrolls  of  late  Gothic  foliage  underneath,  by  way  of 
cusping.  The  date  of  this  work  is  about  1520—4  ! and  if,  as 
indeed  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  more  or  less  in  its  correct  position, 
above  the  return  stalls,  it  represents  the  only  surviving  relics 
of  the  pre-Reformation  pulpitum.  The  existing  quire-screen, 
at  the  east  arch  of  the  crossing,  is  a modern  erection,  in 
succession  to  “ a carved  skreen  of  fine  white  Roche  Abbey 
stone,”  set  up  in  1731  under  the  direction  of  one  John  Moyser. 
An  organ,  by  Snetzler,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  it  in  1767. 
The  design  of  this  screen  was  of  so  bizarre  and  hybrid  a nature 
as  to  defy  classification.  Thus  one  writer  says  it  was  in  the 
" Grecian  style,”  while  another,  Thomas  Gent  (1733),  regards 
it  as  “ done  after  the  old  Gothic  order.”  Sir  Stephen  Glynne, 
who  visited  the  Minster  in  1825,  described  the  screen  as  situated 
at  a distance  of  203  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
as  being  “ large  and  elaborate,”  with  a semi-circular  archway, 
through  it,  leading  into  the  quire.  The  screen,  he  remarked, 
certainly  had  “ a very  good  effect  when  viewed  at  a distance, 
but  on  approaching  it,  the  horrid  mixture  of  Italian  work  with 
Gothic,  of  festoons  of  flowers,  canopied  niches,  figures  with  harps, 
arches  both  pointed  and  semi-circular,  etc.,  becomes  too  evident, 
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and  at  once  stamps  this  gorgeous  screen  the  production  of 
coi i up  aste,  and  a false  idea  of  magnificence.”  More  epi- 

grammatically,  in  1829,  George  Poulson  called  the  screen  “a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  styles,  belong, ng  to  no  distinct  species 
architecture.  But  the  real  interest  attaching  to  the  eight- 
eenth-century screen  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  perpetuated  still 
m a most  degenerate  age,  the  ancient  English  tradition  of  a 
pu  pi  turn  embellished  with  figure  sculpture.  In  its  frontage 
were  two  alcoves,  which,  just  fifty  years  after  the  erection  of 

bv  wToV  +\WT  fi,led  by  a pair  of  figures  Cast  in  lead 

> . ms  at  his  foundry  at  Driffield  in  1781.  The  founder's 

name  and  the  date  are  incised  at  the  back  of  each  statue. 

1 ' nyKb°th  Stan,d  6 feet  6 'nCheS  high’  inclusive  of  the  3f  inches 
ligh  base,  or  plinth,  that  forms  an  integral  part  with  the  figure- 

rVf  •,  Thet  represent  respectively  King.  ^Ethelstan, 

Ri°nd  °™der  °JJhe  Mmster,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley, 

Bishop.  The  modelling  of  the  King  is  of  remarkable  excellence 
or  its  date,  and,  indeed,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  episcopal 
figure.  The  screen  was  taken  down  bodily  in  the  process  of 
restoration  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  ; but  the  two  figures  were 
preserved  and  mounted  on  pedestals  in  the  nave,  one  on  either 
hand  of  the  south  door.  They  still  retain  the  coat  of  stone- 
co  our  with  which  they  had  been  painted,  to  match  the  screen. 
ie  iron  gates  of  the  screen,  after  its  removal,  long  did  duty  in 

f brndTS  yaid  m BeVerley-'  but  were  ultimately  repurchased 
or  he  Minster,  and  now  stand  across  the  north  quire  ambula- 

ory,  separating  the  latter  from  the  north-east  transept. 

On  eithei  side,  north  and  south  of  the  quire,  the  fourth 
arch  above  the  great  crossing  is  occupied  by  an  ornate  screen 
actually  executed  ,n  wood,  but  lithic  in  character.  These 
wm  screens  are  of  one  date,  about  i4oo,  and  differ  so  little 
fiom  one  another  that  one  and  the  same  description  may  be 
a en  to  apply  to  both  of  them.  The  screen,  then,  comprises 
five  two-centred  arched  compartments,  of  which  the  central 
one  forms  the  doorway,  having  a clear  opening  of  2 feet  6 inches 
wide,  and  no  doors  nor  gates.  The  side  compartments  centre 
10m  I foot  1 of  inches  to  1 foot  ii|  inches.  The  northern 
screen  is  mounted  on  a stone  plinth,  16  inches  high  towards  the 
quire,  and  2 feet  4 inches  high  at  the  back  toward  the  ambula- 
oiy.  n the  case  of  the  southern  screen  the  plinth  is  18  inches 
high  toward  the  quire,  and  2 feet  6 inches  high  at  the  back 
toward  the  ambulatory.  There  is  a descent  of  two  steps  to 
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the  ambulatory  through  the  doorway.  The  wooden  wainscote 
stands  3 feet  8 inches  high,  with  the  rare  feature  of  open 
panes  (two  of  them  to  each  compartment)  protected  each  by 

nee  iron  saddlebars  and  one  stanchion.  The  middle  rail  is 
peculiarly  massive,  being  8 inches  thick  by  10  inches  high. 

ie  arched  openings  of  the  fenestration  are  enriched  toward 

ie  quire  by  an  outer  order,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape  of  an 
ogee  gable  curving  forward  in  front  of  the  other,  and  elaborately 
cusped  and  feathered  underneath.  The  standards  toward  the 
quire  are  buttressed  with  handsome  buttresses,  square  on  plan. 
The  lmtel,  which  at  its  extremities  is  9 feet  6 inches  above  the 
stone  plinth,  rises  to  the  level  of  a foot  higher  in  the  middle. 

16  back  11  IS  only  moulded,  but  is  embattled  toward  the  quire 
10m  which,  however,  it  is  barely  seen,  on  account  of  the  wealth 
ot  soaring  gables  and  pinnacles  in  front  of  it.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  openings  of  the  fenestration  were  at  one  time 
guarded  by  iron  stanchions  and  saddlebars.  They  now  have  no 
protection  except  in  the  south  screen,  which  has,  along  the  top 

0 the  middle-rail,  a row  of  ornamental  iron  spike-heads  (of 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  workmanship),  three  spikes 
m each  opening.  Another  point  of  slight  divergence  between 
the  two  screens  is  that  the  grotesque  heads  in  the  south  screen 
are  all  human,  except  one,  which  is  a lion's  mask,  whilst  in 
the  north  screen  all  of  them  are  lions'  masks.  The  total  length 

01  the  screen  is  about  12  feet  by  15  feet  high  from  the  bottom 
of  the  woodwork  to  the  highest  point,  or  12  feet  6 inches  high 
to  the  lowest  point,,  the  summit  of  the  pinnacle  at  either  end. 

A wretchedly  poor  modern  screen,  to  imitate  the  pair  last- 
described,  stands  in  line  with  the  north,  wall  of  the  quire,  and 
shuts  off  the  east  quire  ambulatory. 

The  opening  between  the  Percy  Chapel  and  the  east  side 

°f  thc  noith-east  transept  is  now  occupied  by  a rectangular 

oak  screen,  which  looks  like  late-fourteenth-century  work.  It 
is  obviously  not  in  its  original  position,  having  been  cut  at 

both  ends,  especially  at  the  south  end,  to  shorten  it.  It  now 
consists  of  a door,  of  one  compartment  (centring  at  2 feet  5 inches, 
and  having  a clear  opening  of  2 feet  1 inch)  between  two 

compartments  at  the  north  end,  and  two  compartments  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a third  compartment  at  the  south. 
.These  compartments  centre  from  2 feet  1 inch  to  2 feet  ij  inches. 
The  piesent  dimensions  of  the  screen  are  as  follows  : — 8 feet 
1 inch  high  (exclusive  of  a modern  cresting)  by  12  feet  6 inches 
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long.  Ihe  wainscot  is  4 feet  2 inches  high,  with  head  tracery, 
on  the  front  only,  to  the  depth  of  11  inches,  each  compartment 
being  subdivided  by  a vertical  moulding  into  two  panels  corre- 
sponding with  the  lights  of  the  fenestration.  The  distance  from 
the  middle  rail  to  the  cord  line  is  1 foot  10  inches  ; the  fenes- 
tration tracery,  of  two  orders,  being  1 foot  6|  inches  deep. 
The  standards  are  buttressed  on  the  front  with  pinnacle-crowned 
buttresses,  square  on  plan,  having  two  water-tables  each,  and 
sunk  panelling  in  their  faces.  Of  these  buttresses  those  attached 
to  the  doorway-jambs  are  for  the  most  part  original,  the  others 
being  only  reproductions  (1880,  and  July,  1913). 

Beverley  (St.  Mary’s  Church).— Robert  Fisher,  by  will 
dated  19th  June,  1477,  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
within  the  church  before  the  rood  {cor am  cracifixo). 

It  is  usually  assumed  that,  because  the  central  tower  fell  in 
1520,  causing  extensive  damage  to  the  building,  the  screen  must 
necessarily  be  of  a subsequent  date.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  aston- 
ishing, in  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  screen  itself, 
which  presents  some  features  unquestionably  characteristic  of  the 
fourteenth  rather  than  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  the 
screen  was,  indeed,  newly  made  after  1520,  incorporating  as 
much  as  could  be  reused  from  the  old  screen  that  the  fall  of 
the  tower  had  wrecked.  It  is  evident  that  the  oak  rood-screen 
had  at  one  time  been  a double  one,  not  greatly  differing,  per- 
haps, from  the  fine  pulpitum  of  Manchester  collegiate  church. 
The  plan  by  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  affords  a fair  idea  of  the 
original  scheme,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  existing 
remains.  The  rood-screen,  then,  must  have  consisted  of  two  parallel 
partitions,  running  north  and  south.  The  eastern  one  of  these 
partitions  was  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  chancel,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  return  stalls  ; while  the  western  one  stood,  at 
a distance  of  about  10  feet  to  west  of  the  other,  against  the 
west  face  of  the  piers  of  the  eastern  arch  of  the  crossing. 
The  interval  between  the  two  screens  was  originally  covered  in 
overhead  and  floored,  with  an  overhanging  gallery,  forming  a 
spacious  rood-loft,  some  14  or  15  feet  wide  from  front  to  back, 
i.e.  from  west  to  east.  The  churchwardens ’ accounts  record 
the  amount  accruing  from  pew-rents  in  the  “ old  loft  ” in  the 
year  1655,  but  whether  or  not  the  latter  should  be  identified 
with  the  mediaeval  rood-loft  there  is  no  means  of  telling.  In 
1668  a scaffold  was  erected,  at  a cost  of  2s.  3 d.,  for  setting 
up  His  Majesty’s  arms  over  the  chancel  door  ; a further  item 
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about  the  same  time  recording  the  erection  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, also  over  the  chancel  door.  These  entries  would  seem  to 
mipiy  the  existence  of  a tympanum  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne  visited  St.  Mary's  in  1825,  and  noted  as 
follows  : “At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  " a large  gallery,  and 
“ around  a pew  under  the  . . . gallery  is  some  good  carving, 
with  an  inscription,  in  which  " prayers  are  requested  ‘‘  for  the 
souls  of  those  persons  who  were  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof  of  the  church  in  1525.  . . . The  entrance  to  the  choir  is 
by  a cai  ved  screen  of  the  same  date  as  the  carving  in  the  pew 
in  the  nave.  Above  it  there  appears  to  be  a part  of  the  ancient 
1 oof  left,  which  still  retains  its  gilding."  This  last  passage  reads 
like  the  description  of  a celure  ; while  the  carving  and  inscrip- 
tion referred  to  by  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  might  very  likely  have 
been  taken  from  the  ancient  rood-screen. 

In  1844  the  well-known  architect,  Augustus  Welby  Pugin, 
was  called  in  professionally  to  examine  the  building,  with  a view 
to  its  repair.  His  report  is  dated  25th  September  of  the  same 
year  ; and  enumerating  therein  the  many  defects  to  be  remedied, 
he  thus  refers  to  the  screen -work  : “ The  screens  of  the  chancel, 
which  aie  of  beautiful  design  and  execution,  have  been  removed 
from  their  original  positions,  and  set  about  the  church  in  a 
mutilated  state."  Pugin,  therefore,  advised  that  the  screens 
should  be  restored  to  their  proper  places,  “ so  as  to  enclose  the 
chancel,"  as  in  former  times.  The  faculty,  obtained  on  16th  Novem- 
ber following,  duly  authorised  the  rehabilitation  of  the  screen. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  notoriously  enthusiastic  love  and 
advocacy  of  screenwork,  Pugin  has  been  charged  with  taking 
down  the  rood-screen  at  St.  Mary's,  and  failing  to  replace  it. 
The  truth  is  Pugin  commenced — and  quite  rightly — with  essen- 
tials, to  wit,  putting  the  fabric  of  the  church  in  sound  struc- 
tural repair,  before  dealing  with  the  fittings  at  all  ; and  while 
the  building  continued  to  be  under  his  charge,  the  stage  in  the 
proceedings,  at  which  the  rood-screen  might  have  been  restored, 
was  never  reached.  But  the  default  certainly  did  not  lie  with 
Pugin.  In  vindication  of  his  memory,  it  should  be  emphatically 
recorded  that  Pugin  never  took  down  the  rood-screen,  which, 
indeed,  remained  standing  for  years  after  the  direction  of  the 
work  at  St.  Mary's  had  passed  out  of  his  hands.  Next,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  drew  up  plans  for  the  interior  refitting,  which 
were  approved  in  February,  1864.  Having  the  restoration  of 
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the  nave  in  hand  in  1866  and  down  to  August,  1867,  and  of 
the  chancel  thereafter  and  during  the  year  1868,  he  also  pur- 
posed to  re-establish  the  rood-screen  on  the  old  plan;  and  would, 
in  fact,  have  undertaken  it  but  for  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  then  Archbishop,  Thomson,  who  was  bent  on  sweeping  away 
the  screen  altogether.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Baker  King,  A.R.I.B.A., 
who  was  then  working  with  and  under  Scott,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Archbishop  on  the  subject,  at  which  he  pleaded 
hard  for  the  preservation  of  the  screen.  In  the  end  he  so  far 
prevailed  with  the  Archbishop  that  the  latter,  though  still 
firmly  declining  to  sanction  any  sort  of  restoration  of  the  screen, 
did,  nevertheless,  consent  to  allow  it  to  remain  standing  just 
as  it  was.  Such  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  concede.  The 
respite,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  many  years'  duration. 
Meanwhile,  the  agitation  against  the  rood-screen  in  certain 
quarters  had  been  sedulously  carried  on,  a considerable  number 
of  the  objectors  cloaking  their  hostility  under  the  guise  of  archi- 
tectural purism.  To  this  phase  of  the  ambonoclast  movement 
Charles  Brereton  alluded  when,  in  a paper  read  before  the  York- 
shire Architectural  Society  on  20th  June,  1865,  he  remarked 
that  “ the  open-traceried  oak  screen  between  the  nave  and 
chancel  " was  “ generally  condemned  as  being  a coarse  example 
of  Perpendicular  work,  and  " that  “ its  removal  " was  " fre- 
quently recommended.  But  the  screen,"  he  continued,  " is 
correctly  designed  ; the  workmanship  is  by  no  means  so  poor 
as  persons  think,  or  pretend  to  think  ; and,  were  it  judiciously 
restored,  it  would  be  well  worthy  to  remain." 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  condition  of  the  rood- 
screen  at  this  period  was  deplorable.  The  rood-loft,  of  course, 
with  the  vaulting  and  breastsummer,  had  disappeared  ; but 
that  was  far  from  being  the  limit  of  the  mischief.  At  some 
previous  date  unknown,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  screen,  against 
which  the  return  stalls  formerly  backed,  had  been  abolished  ; 
and  of  the  western  part,  the  sole  surviving  portion,  half,  or 
more  than  half,  of  each  of  the  end  bays  had  been  cut  away 
to  enable  the  screen  itself  to  be  squeezed  into  a much  narrower 
opening  than  originally,  under  the  very  middle  of  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  crossing.  Such  was  the  rood-screen  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  Mr.  Baker  King  measured  it,  and  took  certain 
notes  of  its  details  and  general  scheme.  The  woodwork  stood 
upon  a moulded  stone  plinth,  nj  inches  high.  The  wooden  cill 
of  the  screen  was  y\  inches  high  ; while  the  wainscote,  including 
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the  plinth,  stood  4 feet  9 inches  high.  The  cord-line  and  spring- 
ing-level  alike  were  4 feet  5 J inches  above  the  middle  rail  ; 
and  the  whole  screen,  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  old 
lintel,  was  about  13  feet  6 inches  high.  The  doorway  had  a 
clear  opening  of  5 feet  9 inches.  An  unusual  feature  of  the 
screen  was  the  setting  back  of  the  folding  doors  some  3 or  4 
inches  to  east  of  the  corresponding  face  of  the  side  bays  ; but 
that  such  was  the  original  arrangement  was  proved  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  iron  hook  (for  hanging  the  door)  in  the  back  of  the 
jamb.  The  curtailing  process  had  reduced  the  southern  bay  of 
the  screen  to  three  lights,  just  half  its  proper  width  ; but  the 
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northern  bay  had  not  lost  so  much  by  n inches,  and  comprised 
at  least  three  lights  and  a half.  Both  the  north  and  the  south 
bays  had  been  made  to  finish  off,  at  their  outer  extremities, 
with  the  old  end-standards,  still  retaining  their  original  mouldings 
and  boutel-shafts.  Along  the  lintel  of  the  screen  were  to  be 
seen  the  mortises  for  the  joists  of  the  rood-loft  floor  ; and  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  framework  of  the  screen  front  various 
fragments  from  the  missing  portions  had  been  fastened.  The 
backs  of  the  jamb-posts  of  the  central  doorway  had  mortises 
and  other  signs,  showing  that  there  had  existed  additional 
framed  woodwork  at  right-angles  to  the  main  portions  of  the 
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Photographed  by  P.  H.  Cross  ley. 
BEVERLEY,  ST.  MARY’S. 

Middle  Portion  of  the  Rood-screen,  from  the  West. 
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screen,  lliere  must,  indeed,  have  been  two  parallel  partitions, 
standing  east  and  west,  connecting  the  front  and  back  portions, 
and  making  a walled  passage  through  the  screens  from  their 
west  doorway  to  that  into  the  chancel.  These  passage  partitions 
apparently  consisted  of  two  bays  apiece,  of  which  the  eastern 
pair  probably  formed  doorways  admitting  from  the  passage-way, 
right  and  left,  into  the  caged  enclosures  under  the  rood-loft 
gallery.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  pass  through  the  north 
enclosure  to  reach  the  rood-stair.  Among  the  evidences  for  this 
Mr.  Baker  King  noted  a vertical  groove  at  the  back  of  the 
jambs  for  the  close  boarding,  or  the  open  tracery- work,  of  the 
passage  walls.  Also,  immediately  above  the  springing  level 
there  was  a long  upright  mortise,  into  which  the  hollow-moulded 
arch-rib  fitted.  A horizontal  timber  had  been  framed  in  5 inches 
deep,  at  a height  of  2 feet  5 inches  above  the  middle  rail. 
Four  posts,  now  preserved  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  belong 
to  the  old  rood-screen.  Two  of  them  are  identical  with  those 
which  stood  midway  (A  A)  in  each  side  of  the  screen-passage  ; 
while  the  other  two  belong  to  the  still  unrestored  portion  of 
the  screen,  behind  the  return  stalls  (B  B).  The  posts  stand 
each  7 feet  10  inches  high,  and  are  complete,  the  boutels  having 
handsome  bases,  polygonal  moulded,  and  also  polygonal  capitals, 
carved  with  foliage  and  human  masks.  Two  of  these  posts  have 
attached  to  them  an  upright  post,  square  on  plan,  set  angle- 
wise,  the  fronts  panelled  and  enriched  with  crocheted  ornaments, 
the  tops  embattled.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  pair  of  posts 
worked  in  with  the  rest  of  the  composition. 

In  the  same  place  is  a pair  of  traceried  fenestration-heads, 
4 feet  6 inches  wide  by  about  3 feet  2 inches  high,  both 
truncated  at  the  top.  Both  traceries  consist  of  four  lights 
between  two  half-lights,  showing  that  they  have  been  curtailed 
also  at  the  sides.  They  are  of  identical  design,  of  late-Gothic  ; 
but  one  is  smooth,  while  the  other  is  chamfered  and  finished  in 
the  usual  manner.  Below  these  are  two  runs  of  close  panelling 
forming  wainscotes,  measuring  4 feet  6 inches  wide,  and  com- 
prising five  panels  apiece.  Both  wainscoting  and  tracery  belong 
to  a screen,  presumably  the  rood-screen,  though  their  correct 
position  cannot  now  be  determined. 

The  precise  date  of  the  removal  of  the  rood-screen  has  not 
been  recorded.  It  would  appear,  however,  to  have  occurred 
about  1875  or  1876,  in  the  process  of  refitting  the  chancel.  But, 
once  the  screen  had  been  taken  down,  the  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
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E.  Carr  Glyn  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough),  effectually 
opposed  its  replacement.  The  remains  of  it  then  lay,  neglected 
and  decaying,  for  years  “ in  the  damp  crypt,  under  the  chapel 
east  of  the  north  transept.”  Mr.  Bilson  says  " it  was  largely  due 
to  Dr.  Stephenson’s  initiative  that  the  screen  ” was  rescued  and 
“ eventually  replaced.”  This  was  accomplished  in  1893,  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Elwell,  of  Beverley,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.  A drawing,  dated  1892,  by 
Messrs.  Botterill,  Son  & Bilson,  Architects,  Hull,  showing  the 
reconstruction  of  the  screen,  was  published  in  The  Builder  of 
24th  March,  1894.  The  screen,  or  rather  the  front  part  of  it, 
is  fixed  under  the  central  tower,  and  as  close  against  the  piers 
of  the  eastern  crossing  as  the  completion  of  the  three  bays 
permitted.  There  is  no  absolute  certainty,  however,  that  it 
now  occupies  its  precise  original  position.  It  is  possible  it  may 
have  stood  slightly  further  west,  or  again  that  it  may  have 
extended  longer  to  north  and  south. 

In  a little  pamphlet  (1893)  on  St.  Mary’s  Church,  it  is  stated 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Quirk  that  in  or  about  1865  one  William 
Padgett  “ scraped  the  old  rood-screen.”  With  this  statement 
Mr.  Bilson  disagrees,  on  the  ground  that  when  the  remains  of 
the  screenwork  came  under  his  superintendence  to  be  reinstalled, 
he  found  the  surface  thickly  encrusted  with  modem  paint, 
graining,  and  varnish.  After  Mr.  Bilson  had  caused  the  many 
coats  of  paint  to  be  removed,  “ traces  of  colour  and  gilding 
were  found,  but  they  were  very  fragmentary,  and  could  not  be 
preserved.”  Particulars  of  its  dimensions  and  other  details, 
supplementing  those  supplied  by  Mr.  Baker  King,  are  afforded 
by  the  screen  itself,  which,  as  renovated,  with  its  three  two- 
centred  arched  bays  completed,  measures  21  feet  7 inches  long. 
The  northernmost  bay  centres  at  7 feet  \ inch,  the  middle  one, 
which  forms  the  doorway,  centring  at  6 feet  10  inches,  and  the 
southernmost  one  at  7 feet  ij  inches.  The  middle  rail  of  the 
doors  is  8J  inches  high,  that  of  the  side  bays  8 inches  high. 
Along  the  lower  edge  of  the  middle  rail  is  a cavetto,  with 
pateras  carved  out  of  the  solid,  one.  patera  over  the  middle  of 
each  panel.  The  pateras  in  the  doors  are  masks,  while  those 
in  the  side  bays  are  based  on  vegetable  motifs.  The  head- 
ornament  of  the  wainscote  in  the  side  bays  is  84  inches  deep, 
that  in  the  doors  y\  inches  deep.  Along  the  bottom  of  the 
doors  is  a skirting  band,  1 foot  \ inch  high,  consisting  of  six 
quatrefoils,  three  to  each  door,  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
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Detail  of  Parclose,  now  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Chancel. 


Plate  VIII 
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Detail  of  Parclose,  now  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Chancel. 
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panels  and  lights  in  each  bay.  The  fenestration  tracery,  which 
has  a somewhat  thm  and  wiry  effect,  is  3 feet  9 inches  deep 
The  distance  from  the  middle  rail  to  the  cord-line  is  4 feet 

imh?S'  The  °Penin8s  have  iron  furniture  in  the  shape  of  one 
saddle-bar  and  one  pointed  stanchion  in  every  light  The  frame 
of  the  doorway  is  surrounded  by  a narrol  sxulptumd  tra" 
ou  sice  which  is  a cavetto  with  square  pateras.  The  doors 
which  completely  occupy  the  space  of  the  central  opening,  are 
secured  at  the  back  by  an  iron  swing-bar  and  padlock.  “ Prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  screen  is  old,”  savs 
the  account  m The  Builder  of  24th  March,  1894.  “with  the 
exception  of  the  missing  ” half  bay  at  either  end,  which 

has  had  to  be  made  good  m modern  work.  For  the  rest  the 
whole  of  the  vaulting  together  with  the  breastsummer  had  been 
so  utterly  destroyed  that  not  a vestige  was  forthcoming  to 
determine  a correct  reconstruction.  These  parts,  therefore,  are 
wholly  conjectural  and  modern,  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  feet  of  original  vine  - trail,  attached  to  the  breastsummer 
T.ie  four  boutels  rise  from  elaborately  moulded  polygonal  bases  • 
the  four  springing  caps  being  sculptured  in  the  form  of  human 
heads.  The  reconstruction  in  1893  was  limited  to  the  front  portion 
of  the  screen  only,  and  left  the  back  of  the  same  unvaulted  Its 
eastward  elevation  is  now  finished  off  with  an  embattled  cornice 
about  14  feet  long  by  n inches  high,  with  a row  of  thirteen 
Gothic  square  pateras,  all  cut  in  the  solid,  below  a vine-trail 

The  roodstqir,  or  vice,  is  contained  in  the  north-east  pier  of 
the  central  tower.  One  approach  to  it  was  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  north  transept.  This  was  walled  up,  a later  door 
having  been  pierced  in  the  wall  of  the  staircase  from  the  south- 
west part  of  the  north  chancel  aisle.  A third  entrance  is  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  at  a 
level  of  2 feet  9 inches  above  the  chancel  floor.  This  doorway 
is  four-centred,  and  measures  2 feet  2 inches  wide  by  6 feet 
1 inch  high.  The  steps,  turning  on  a cylindrical  stone  newel 
lead  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower;  but  the  upper  doorway’ 
which  emerged  upon  the  rood-loft,  is  situated  at  a height  of 
14  feet  0 inches  above  the  ground.  It  measures  2 feet  2 inches 
wire  by  5 feet  10  inches  high,  and  is  closed  by  a modern  door 
To  accommodate  the  vice  inside  it,  the  west  wall  of  the  chancel 
to  north  of  the  chancel-arch,  is  thickened  by  10J  inches  This 
extra  thickness  extends  from  the  ground  upward  to  just  above 
the  head  of  the  upper  rood-doorway. 
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That  the  eastern  parts  of  the  chancel  beyond  the  stalls  was 
originally  screened  in  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Baker  King 
remembers  the  existence  of  moulded  stone  plinths,  situated 
longitudinally,  in  the  position  of  steeper  walls,  under  the  chancel 
arcades.  These  plinths  were  chamfered,  and  were  ceitainl\ 
intended  to  form  the  bases  of  side-screens  fencing  in  the  chancel. 
It  would  appear  that  J.  Oldrid  Scott  was  responsible  for  erect- 
ing. about  1881,  the  present  parcloses  round  the  chancel.  In 
these  screens,  the  main  part  of  which  is  modern,  are  incorporated 
portions  of  ancient  screen  work  dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
This  work  comprises  two  slightly  variant  designs,  of  lithic  charactei. 
Each  consists  of  tracery,  cut  in  a single  horizontal  plank,  and 
supported  on  turned  shafts,  the  complete  effect  being  that  of 
an  arcade  of  trefoil-cusped  ogee  arches.  That  portion  of  ancient 
work  on  the  north  side  is  5 feet  io|  inches  long  by  9J  inches 
high,  the  arches  centring  at  y\  inches,  while  that  on  the  south 
is  5 feet  6§  inches  long  by  10  inches  high,  the  arches  centring 
at  8 inches.  In  the  so-called  priest's  room  there  is  another  piece 
of  tracery,  identical  with  the  last  named,  measuring  2 feet 
11  inches  long. 

A drawing,  signed  Caroline  Brereton,  and  dated  1866  (Asso- 
ci cited  Societies’  Reports,  viii),  shows  a wooden  scieen  then  stand- 
ing in  the  arch  (which  has  an  opening  of  11  feet  wide)  between 
the  north  arm  of  the  transept  and  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel. 
This  screen  was  rectangular  in  construction,  of  fifteenth  - century 
character,  and  consisted  of  three  compartments,  viz.  a plain 
square -headed  doorway,  without  doors,  between  two  compart- 
ments, of  three  lights  apiece,  with  late  - Gothic  tracery,  both  in 
the  fenestration  openings  and  in  the  head  of  the  wainscote. 
The  screen  was  abolished  long  since,  but  its  fenestration  tiacery 
is  identical  with  two  open  tracery  panels  now  set  up  against 
the  east  wall  of  the  church.  They  measure  3 feet  2f  inches 
high  by  2 feet  3 inches  wide.  The  openings  are  protected  by 
one  pointed  iron  stanchion  and  one  saddlebar  to  each  light. 
There  is  also  a beam  11  feet  8 inches  long,  with  three 
mortises  varying  from  if  inches  to  3 inches  wide  and  centring 
at  1 foot  8 inches.  This  beam  may  have  formed  the  lintel  of 

the  same  parclose. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Pugin  noted  a quantity 
of  dismembered  screenwork  in  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Much  of  this  work  has  been  collected  and  is  now  stored  in  the 
priest's  room,  together  with  a number  of  detached  pieces  (some 
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Screen  formerly  at  the  West  End  cf  the  North  Aisle  of  the  Chancel 
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of  considerable  size,  others  mere  fragments)  of  mouldings  and 
carvings,  including  much  brattishing.  Not  all  of  these  remains 
can  with  certainty  be  pronounced  as  belonging  to  screenwork. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  specify  two  pieces  of  timber,  7 inches 
high  by  9 inches  thick,  from  the  ground-cill  of  the  old  rood- 
screen.  These  measure  respectively  3 feet  7 inches  and  4 feet 
7 inches  long.  One  of  them  has  the  polygonal  moulding  which 
originally  formed  the  base  of  one  of  the  boutel-shafts.  These 
timbers  are  mortised  for  the  wainscote  stiles,  centring  at 
13  inches  ; and  grooved  for  the  wainscote  panels,  set  back 
4!  inches  from  the  front. 

Many  of  the  remains  of  ancient  woodwork  above  described 
had  at  one  time  been  improperly  removed  from  the  building, 
and  were  only  recovered  after  the  death  of  the  misappropriator, 
on  pressing  claims  being  urged  by  the  official  guardians  of  St. 
Mary’s.  The  danger  of  a repetition  of  such  abuses  might  be 
obviated,  if  a schedule  were  kept,  and  verified  at  intervals,  so 
that  any  portion  of  the  Church’s  property  which  disappeared 
might  be  traced  in  good  time,  ere  the  opportunity  for  rescue 

and  restitution  should  be  lost  (July,  1913). 

Brandesburton. — Archdeacon  Dering  visited  the  church  in 
1720,  found  the  screen  standing,  and  condemned  it. 

Brantingham. — “ An  ancient  screen  of  carved  oak”  separated 
" the  nave  and  chancel  ” when  Thomas  Allen  wrote  his  History, 

published  1831. 

Bridlington  (Priory  Church  of  Augustinian  Canons).  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  signed  by  one  Richard  Pollaid,  after  survey- 
ing the  place  for  spoliation  under  Henry  VIII,  at  the  time  of 
the  Suppression,  1537,  there  were  on  either  side  of  the  quire 
“ two  little  closets  of  wainscote,”  which  seems  to  mean  small 
chapels  or  oratories  with  oak  parcloses,  and  one  “'little  chapel 
with  iron  grates  of  either  side.  Ihe  pulpitum,  as  asceitained 
by  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  was  situated  at  the  eastern 
crossing  arch ; and  the  rood-screen,  with  the  parish  altar  in 
front  of  it,  at  the  western  crossing.  The  whole  of  the  church 
except  the ' nave  was  destroyed  in  1539.  According  to  Thomas 
Allen’s  History  (1831),  there  stood  between  the  nave  and  chancel 
a “ partition,”  with  an  arched  opening  in  the  middle,  sur- 
mounted by’ the  Royal  Arms,  with  the  date  1713,  the  date 
probably  of  the  screen  itself.  This  is  the  screen,  which,  in  the 
ground-plan  of  the  church,  published  in  the  Rev.  Marmaduke 
Prickett’s  monograph  (1831),  is  marked  as  spanning  the  nave 
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at  the  second  pair  of  piers  below  the  crossing.  The  same 
plan  shows  the  nave  and  both  its  aisles  screened  right  across 
at  a line  three  bays  further  westwards,  or  at  the  fifth  pad 
of  piers  below  the  crossing— the  total  width  of  the  interior 
thus  divided  being  68  feet,  the  distance  between  the  lateral 
walls. 

Bubwith. — The  Archdeacon  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
chancel-screen  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century,  however,  the  parishioners  did  their  best  to  make  up 
for  what  they  had  lost.  "The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  elegant  pierced  screen  of  wainscote,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  continued  round  the  remainder  of  this  part  of  the 
church.  The  whole  is  in  the  ‘ modern  Gothic  ’ style,  and  was 
placed  here  in  1781."  (Thomas  Allen,  1831.)  A lithographic 
view,  circa  1845,  of  the  interior,  in  Churches  of  Yorkshire,  depicts 
a pair  of  moulded  stone  corbels  projecting  from  the  east  wall 
of  the  nave  near  the  outermost  order  of  the  chancel  arch,  one 
corbel  to  the  north  and  one  corbel  to  the  south  of  the  arch, 
evidently  intended  for  the  support  of  the  rood-loft,  or  for 
some  other  purpose  in  connection  with  the  rood  arrange- 
ments. The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  building  in  the  same 
volume  mentions  the  existence  of  “ a parclose  of  very  humble 
pretensions  ” in  the  arch  opening  from  the  chancel  into  the  north 
chapel. 

Burnby.— At  his  Visitation  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725,  the 
Archdeacon  ordered  the  screen  to  be  cut  low.  If  any  remains  of 
it  survived  this  ordeal,  they  must  have  disappeared  at  any  rate 
at  the  " restoration  ” in  1872  ; for  no  screenwork  belonging  to 
the  church  remains,  though  both  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
incorporate  late-Gothic  traceries,  which  may  have  come  from 
screenwork.  In  the  pulpit  two  of  the  traceries  are  gf  inches 
deep,  one  of  the  two  being  1 foot  3 1 inches  wide,  the  other 
1 foot  4 inches  wide.  Two  more  traceries,  differing  from  one 
another  in  design,  are  10  inches  deep,  one  of  them  being  1 foot 
wide,  the  other  1 foot  f inch  wide.  The  reading  desk,  given 
in  1896,  incorporates  two  traceries  9J  inches  deep  by  1 foot 
ii  inches  wide  each.  These  traceries  are  said  to  have  come  from 

Lea,  in  Lincolnshire  (July,  1913). 

Burton  Fleming. — In  1721  the  screen  was  standing,  but 

Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  it. 

Burton  Pidsea.— St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  was  formerly  enclosed  with  carved  oak  screenwork, 
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which  was  “ only  despoiled  ” (writes  G.  Poulson  in  his  H older  - 
ness,  1841)  at  the  time  when  the  chapel  itself  was  perverted 
into  a schoolroom,  the  arches  that  used  to  open  between  the 
said  chapel  and  the  rest  of  the  interior  being  then  blocked  up 
in  order  that  this  improvised  schoolroom  might  be  the  more 
effectually  insulated.  The  rood-screen,  which  stood  in  the 
opening  of  the  chancel-arch,  must  have  been  barely  14  feet 
long.  There  are  traces  of  its  superstructure  having  rested  on 
the  capitals  of  the  responds  ; and  lower  down  in  the  masonry, 
at  a height  of  8 feet  10J  inches  from  the  nave  floor  in  the 
noith  side  of  the  aich,  and  at  a height  of  8 feet  9I  inches 
from  the  floor  in  the  south  side  of  the  arch,  the  respond  piers, 
toward  the  east,  have  had  sockets  (about  5 inches  high)  cut 
in  them  for  the  lintel  of  the  rood-screen.  Under  the  apex  of 
the  label  is  an  iron  staple.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  formerly 
a wooden-framed  tympanum  in  the  chancel-arch.  The  label 
of  the  naveward  face  of  the  arch  has  been  cut  through  hori- 
zontally in  three  places  on  either  hand,  north  and  south.  Of 
these  chases  the  lowest  pair  is  the  longest.  That  one  on  the 
north  side  is  about  9 inches  deep,  and  that  on  the  south 
8 inches  deep.  In  addition,  there  are  two  horizontal  chases 
on  either  hand,  north  and  south,  in  the  inner  order  of  the 
chancel-arch,  toward  the  nave.  There  remain  thus  altogether 
ten  cuts,  in  which  was  inserted  the  timber  framing  of  the  tym- 
panum. Marks  in  the  masonry  of  the  easternmost  arch  of  the 
south  arcade  of  the  nave  witness  that  this  arch  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a parclose  (July,  1913). 

Carnaby. — In  1721  Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen 
standing,  and  condemned  it. 

Catton,  Low.— In  1723,  1724,  or  1725  Archdeacon  Dering 
ordered  the  rood-screen  to  be  cut  low.  Accordingly,  when  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne  visited  the  church  in  November,  i860,  he  noted 
that  the  base,  i.e.  the  wainscote,  of  the  rood-screen  still  sur- 
vived. Again,  the  remains  were  referred  to  as  still  existing 
when  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe  wrote  in  1862.  They  seem 
however,  to  have  disappeared  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  chan- 
cel in  1866. 

Cave,  North.— In  January,  1863,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  noted  : 

" The  base  of  the  rood-screen  is  discernible.” 

Cherry  Burton. — The  chancel  was  “ separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  open  screen  of  carved  oak  ” at  the  time  when 
Thomas  Allen  wrote  his  History,  published  in  1831. 
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Cottingham. — The  screen  was  standing  at  the  Archdeacon’s 
Visitation  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725,  when  he  condemned  it  to 
be  mutilated. 

Dalton,  North. — In  1723,  1724,  or  1725,  Archdeacon  Dering 
ordered  the  screen  to  be  cut  low.  The  building  itself  was 
" restored  ” in  1872. 

Driffield,  Great. — In  1737  Dean  Osbaldeston  took  away 
the  screen,  according  to  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe.  When  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne,  however,  visited  the  church  in  August,  1827, 
he  noted  : “ A wood  screen  divides  the  nave  and  chancel.” 

The  same  is  reported  to  have  been  standing  in  1843. 

Driffield,  Little. — Dean  Osbaldeston  took  away  the  screen 
in  1737,  says  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe  in  1862. 

Drypool. — Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  the  screen,  in  1720, 
to  be  cut  low.  The  church  was  taken  down  altogether  in  1822. 

Easington. — In  1720  Archdeacon  Dering  ordered  the  screen 
to  be  cut  down.  “ A circular  doorway  on  the  north-east  side 
had  formerly  been  approached  by  a flight  of  steps,  and  opened 
into  the  rood-loft.  It  is  now  partly  filled  up,  and  can  only  be  seen 
from  the  north  side.”  (G.  Poulson,  1841.)  The  rood-loft  entrance, 
still  remaining,  serves  now  “ as  the  entrance  to  the  pulpit.” 
(' Transactions  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  July,  1899.) 

Eastrington. — The  chancel-arch  is  lofty  in  proportion  to 
its  width,  10  feet  6 inches.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  capi- 
tals is  15  feet  6 inches  ; and,  at  this  level,  in  the  springers 
on  the  north  side  is  a large  mortice  hole  in  the  face  of  the 
eastward  order.  On  the  south  side  the  capital  itself  is  cut 
with  a shallow  mortice  in  the  reveal.  Moreover,  in  the  south 
respond,  at  a height  of  10  feet  from  the  ground,  there  is  a 
chase,  now  filled  with  new  stone  (9  inches  high  by  5 inches 
wide),  a chase  designed  originally  to  hold  a timber  connected 
with  the  screen.  At  the  apex  of  the  arch  is  a small  mortice 
hole.  (Communicated  by  Fred.  H.  Crossley,  1913.) 

Etton. — In  1723,  1724,  or  1725  Archdeacon  Dering  found  the 
screen  still  standing,  and  ordered  it  to  be  cut  low.  The  church 
itself  was  “restored  ” between  1844  and  1846,  and  again  in  1868. 

Ferriby,  North. — The  Archdeacon  ordered  the  screen  to  be 
cut  low  when  he  made  his  Visitation  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725. 
The  church  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1848. 

Filey. — Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen  standing  in 
1721,  and  condemned  it.  The  church  was  “ restored  ” in  1839, 
and  again  in  1886. 
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Flamborough. — The  rood-loft  front,  which,  though  <f  re- 
stored, retains  much  of  its  original  work,  is  not  only  unique 
in  the  East  Riding,  but  of  sufficient  rarity  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  entitle  it  to  be  pronounced  a peculiarly  important 
monument.  The  whole  effect  of  screen  and  loft  together  in 
their  original  state  must  have  been  very  splendid,  with  the 
richly  sculptured  tracery  and  canopy-work,  and  the  elaborate 
enrichment  in  gold  and  colour,  traces  of  which  yet  survive. 

An  engraving  on  Plate  XIV  of  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Prickett  s 
History  of  Bridlington  Priory  furnishes  a valuable  record  of 
Flamborough  Church  interior,  as  it  was  in  or  about  1831.  Both 
rood-screen  and  rood-loft  were  then  in  situ,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  either  was  ever  disturbed  until  nearly  thirty-five 
yeais  later.  The  chancel-arch,  which  the  engraving  depicts  as 
“ broken  and  depressed,”  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  at  the 
1:864-5  “ restoration.”  In  the  process,  according  to  information 
supplied  by  Mr.  R.  Redhead,  there  was  found  to  have  been 
“ no  proper  wall  over  the  arch,  but  simply  a thin  brick  wall 
on  the  chancel  side,  and  lath  and  plaster  on  the  side  facing 
the  nave.”  This  testimony  is  significant,  making  it  clear  that 
the  ancient  scheme  of  rood-arrangements  at  Flamborough  in- 
cluded a lath  and  plaster  partition  extending  upward  from  the 
rood-loft  to  the  roof,  for  background  to  the  great  rood.  The 
subsequent  changes  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  rood 
comprised,  apparently,  the  introduction  of  the  debased  chancel- 
arch  shown  in  Prickett’s  work,  together  with  the  erection  of  a 
wall  above  the  arch.  Motives  of  parsimony,  however,  it  would 
seem,  must  have  caused  the  old  partition  to  be  retained,  with 
the  addition  only  of  an  unsubstantial  shell  of  new  brickwork  at 
the  back,  toward  the  chancel. 

An  Anastatic  Drawing  Society  sketch,  signed  J.C.H.,  and 
dated  1856,  poorly  though  it  is  executed,  yet  affords  important 
testimony  on  the  subject.  Not  only  does  it  correct  the  imagin- 
ary and  meaningless  curls  depicted  in  the  head  of  the  two 
middle  bays  in  the  1831  engraving  ; but  also  it  shows  the  state 
of  dilapidation  to  which  the  tracery  and  other  ornaments  had 
been  reduced.  Thus  it  may  be  noted  that  the  brattishing  had 
become  a series  of  mere  jagged  edges,  and  that  only  three  or 
four  of  all  the  number  of  pedestals  for  statuettes  in  the  stiles 
of  the  rood-loft  parapet  (and  these  in  a more  or  less  frag- 
mentary state)  had  survived  so  late  as  1856.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  huge  bracket  depicted  under  the  north  part 
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FLAMBOROUGH. 

View  of  the  Rood-screen  and  Rood-loft,  about  i S3 1 
(showing  also  the  Parclose  on  either  side  of  the  Chancel). 


FLAMBOROUGH. 

Detail  showing  condition  of  the  Tracery  in  1856. 
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FLAMBOROUGH. 

The  Rood-screen  from  the  South-West,  before  Restoration. 
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of  the  parapet  in  the  1831  engraving  was  probably  only  an 
expedient  introduced  to  support  the  weight  of  the  loft,  after 
the  end  of  the  breastsummer  had  decayed  in  the  wall. 

In  1864  the  rood-loft  front  was 
taken  down,  and  then  for  about  two 
years  lay  in  the  chancel  ; the  rood- 
screen,  however,  being,  neither  then 
nor  at  any  other  time,  shifted  from 
its  original  place.  In  1866  (the 
northernmost  compartment  of  the 
parapet  being  very  much  decayed 
and  having  been  in  consequence  cut 
off  bodily)  the  rood-loft  front  (now 
consisting  of  thirteen  compartments 
only,  i.e.  seven  on  the  right  and  five 
on  the  left  of  one  wider  compart- 
ment) was  moved  once  more  and 
fixed  up,  supported  on  a pair  of  new 
stone  corbels,  against  the  west  wall 
of  the  nave.  Thus  it  continued  for 
nigh  on  thirty  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  1895  the  late  Mr.  C,  Hodgson 
Fowler,  architect,  replaced  the  rood- 
loft  front  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  ; but  lack  of  funds  at  the  time 
prevented  any  repairs  being  at- 
tempted, until  the  summer  of  1909,  when  Mr.  Fowler  undertook 
the  restoration,  completing  it  before  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
The  missing  canopy  panels  were  now  made  up  to  the  original 
number,  bringing  back  the  large  panel  to  its  correct  place  in 
the  middle  between  six  panels  on  the  north  and  eight  on  the 
south,  with  a frontage  of  parapet  extending  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  nave. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Fowler's  work  was  taken  in  hand,  the 
entire  fabric  of  screen  and  loft  had  fallen  into  a terrible  state 
of  disrepair,  pieces  frequently  dropping  off,  owing  to  the  decay 
of  the  wooden  pins  by  which  they  were  held  i,n  place.  But  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Rigby,  the  Vicar,  used,  with  the  utmost  care,  to 
collect  the  detached  fragments  and  preserve  them  from  being 
mislaid.  Everything,  in  fact,  that  could  be  done,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  done  to  minimise  the  losses  to  the  ancient 
structure.  Meanwhile,  in  place  of  the  former  floor  of  the  loft, 


FLAMBOROUGH. 
Screen  Sections. 
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of  the  joists  beneath,  and  of  the  vaulting  (which,  whether  through 
wilful  destruction  or  natural  decay,  had  almost  entirely  perished) 
to  the  top  of  the  screen  and  to  the  breastsummer,  there  had  been 
nailed  deal  boards,  sloping  downward  toward  the  chancel.  The 
fact  of  their  being  placed  thus  aslant  indicates  that  the  boards 
had  been  supplied  merely  to  mitigate  the  unseemly  appearance 
of  the  gaps  in  the  ruinous  structure,  but  not  with  any  idea  of 
rendering  it  again  serviceable  for  practical  use  as  a gallery. 
Of  the  original  vaulting-ribs  no  more  than  two  survived  ; but 
they,  happily,  were  enough  to  guide  Mr.  Fowler,  giving  him  the 
correct  curve  of  the  vaulting,  although  the  present  projection 
(only  2 feet  8 inches  forward  from  the  axial  line  of  the  screen) 
is  sadly  inadequate.  The  loft  as  “ restored  ” is  virtually  useless, 
the  front  being  fixed  so  close  to  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  as  to  allow 
no  standing-room  on  the  platform  at  the  top,  except  just  in  the 
middle,  where  the  wall  itself  is  opened  up  for  the  chancel-arch. 

The  loft,  having  the  extremities  of  the  handrail  and  of  the 
breastsummer  fixed  in  the  lateral  walls,  is  23  feet  long.  The 
back  has  now  been  strengthened  with  a supporting  girder. 
The  handrail,  8 inches  square,  has  an  insertion-band  of  quatre- 
foil  tracery,  with  a slight  brattishing  above  a vine-and-grape- 
trail.  The  gallery  front  is  divided  into  panels  by  vertical  stiles, 
varying  from  6J  to  7 inches  wide.  The  latter  have  each  two 
buttresses,  between  which  are  pedestals  and  canopies  arranged 
in  two  tiers  of  niches  for  statuettes.  The  large  panel  over  the 
screen  doorway  is  16  inches  wide,  with  a centring  of  23  inches  ; 
and  the  other  panels  vary  in  width  from  11  to  11J  inches  each, 
with  a centring  varying  from  about  17  to  18  inches.  Every 
panel  throughout  the  gallery  front,  as  marks  on  the  red  ground 
show,  was  occupied  by  figurework,  canopied  with  tabernacles,  of 
which  the  mutilated  remains  have  now  been  carefully  restored. 
The  miniature  vaulting  underneath  the  canopies  was  blue,  with 
gold  ribs.  The  breastsummer  is  enriched  with  a rose-trail  between 
two  rows  of  brattishing,  the  lower  row  being  inverted,  or  hanging. 
Of  the  latter  not  more  than  5 feet  6 inches  length  is  genuine. 
Immediately  below  the  vine  - trail  is  a bead,  with  barber’s  pole 
decoration  in  black  and  gold,  and  below  that  again  an  ogee, 
painted  red.  A bead,  similarly  treated  to  the  other,  runs  below 
the  rose-trail,  and  below  the  bead  again  is  a hollow  moulding, 
painted  green.  The  height  of  the  parapet  is  5 feet  3 inches  over 
all ; and  the  total  height  from  the  summit  of  the  parapet  to 
the  foot  of  the  screen  is  14  feet  ioj  inches. 
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Photographed  by  P.  H.  Crossley. 

FLAMBOROUGH. 


Detail  uf  Rood-loft,  after  Restoration 
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Photographed  by  F.  H.  Crossley. 

FLAM  BO  ROUGH. 

Screen  between  Chancel  and  South  Chapel. 
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FLAM  BO  ROUGH. 

Screen  across  South  Aisle  of  Chancel. 
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The  vaulting  has  been  renewed  on  the  west  front  only  ; but 
that  originally  it  projected  eastwards  also  is  proved  by  the  two 
boutel-caps  remaining,  one  on  the  north  jamb  and  one  (possibly 
removed  from  the  south  jamb)  now  at  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  screen.  On  the  west  front  all  the  boutel-caps,  except 
that  one  at  the  north  end,  have  been  renewed  ; whilst  one 
vaulting-rib  attached  to  the  north  jamb,  and  the  next  rib  in  the 


FLAM  BO  ROUGH. 

Detail  uf  Fenestration  Tracery  in  the  Rood-screen. 

middle  of  the  nort  part  of  the  screen,  alone  are  genuine.  The 
rood-screen  is  14  feet  3J  inches  long,  and  comprises  six  two- 
centred  bays  of  an  average  centring  of  2 feet  5!  inches.  The 
doorway,  which  has  lost  its  doors  or  gates,  has  a four-centred 
door-head,  and  an  opening  of  4 feet  i|  inches  in  the  clear, 
centring  at  4 feet  4J  inches.  Fenestration  tracery  of  two  orders 
(the  outer  one  a crocketed  ogee)  occupies  the  heads  of  the  arched 
openings  to  the  depth  of  2 feet,  and  in  the  side  bays  is  sup- 
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ported  by  a central  muntin,  which  subdivides  them  into  two 
lights  apiece.  The  distance  from  the  middle  rail  to  the  cord- 
line is  2 feet  ioj  inches.  The  front  of  the  middle  rail  has  an 
insertion-band  of  grape-and-vine-trail  ornament.  The  wainscote 
is  4 feet  \ inch  high,  with  head  tracery  to  the  depth  of  io 
inches.  Each  bay  of  the  wainscote  is  divided  by  a moulded 
stile  into  two  panels.  The  latter  were  painted  red.  The  boutels 
have  moulded  polygonal  bases.  The  whole  work  is  late-Gothic, 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  early-sixteenth  century. 

The  eastern  portion  of  either  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  shut  in 
by  screenwork,  making  four  parcloses  in  all  (July,  1913). 

Folkton. — In  1721  the  screen  was  standing,  and  was  con- 
demned by  Archdeacon  Dering  at  his  Visitation. 

Foxholes. — The  screen  was  condemned  by  the  Archdeacon 
in  1721.  If  any  parts  of  it  survived  so  late  as  1866,  they  would 
disappear  then,  when  the  whole  church  was  pulled  down,  for  a 
new  building  on  a new  site. 

Fridaythorpe. — Dean  Osbaldeston  caused  the  screen  to  be 
taken  away  in  1737. 

Frodingham,  North. — In  1720  Archdeacon  Dering  ordered 
the  screen  to  be  cut  low.  If  any  part  of  the  screen  survived 
so  late  as  1816,  it  probably  disappeared  then,  when  the  church 
was  repaired  " throughout. 

Garton. — 111  spite  of  having  been  condemned  by  Archdeacon 
Dering  in  1720,  the  oak  rood-screen  was  still  standing  in  1867  ; 
for  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  visiting  the  church  in  the  July  of  that 
year,  noted  : “ Between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a wood  screen 
of  late  Perpendicular  character,  and  two  tiers  of  open  panelling, 
an  ogee  doorway  occupying  the  centre/'  The  removal  of  the 
screen  took  place  “ not  many  years  ago,"  said  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Norcliffe  in  1862.  Instead  of  being  destroyed,  however,  the 
screen  was  ultimately  set  up  again,  and  was  in  situ  at  the 
date  of  its  “ restoration  ” in  1887.  Until  that  time  the  upper 
tier  of  open  panels,  as  described  by  Glynne,  continued  to  stand 
in  a row  upon  the  top  of  the  screen.  These  panels,  or  rather 
traceries,  had  at  some  previous  date  been  wrongly  removed 
from  their  original  position  in  the  head  of  the  rood-screen 
wainscote,  and  ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  put  back  again 
at  the  “ restoration  ” of  the  screen  itself ; but  this,  unfortu- 
nately, was  never  done.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  the 
traceries  themselves  have  now  become  dispersed  beyond  recovery. 
Nine  of  them,  including  the  four  narrower  ones  from  the  two 
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folding  doors  of  the  rood-screen,  have  found  their  way  to  Ald- 
burgh  (vide  supra).  Only  three  of  the  original  number  are  yet 
preserved  in  Garton  Church,  where  they  have  been  incorporated 

(side  by  side  with  a quantity 
of  reproductions,  the  majority 
of  which  is  merely  in  deal, 
stained  to  counterfeit  oak) 
into  a modern  vestry-screen 
across  the  south  aisle.  The 
fortunate  circumstance  that 
one  of  these  three  ancient 
tracery  ornaments  retains 
slight  traces  of  scarlet  pro- 
vides the  only  available  evi- 
dence that  the  rood-screen  at 
Garton  was  formerly  decorated 
with  colour.  As  it  stands  at 
the  present  day  the  rood- 
screen  has  suffered  much 
from  mutilation,  renovation,  and  misrestoration.  Its  wainscote 
which,  exclusive  of  the  modern  ground-cill,  measures  3 feet 
2|  inches  high,  has  been  deprived  not  only  of  its  head- 
traceries,  as  already  explained,  but  also  of  its  solid  panelling. 
The  vertical  stiles,  being  modern,  do  not  bear  the  mark  of 
this  denudation  ; but  the  middle  rail,  which,  being  authen- 
tic, was,  of  course,  grooved  underneath  for  the  wainscote- 
panels,  has  had  the  grooves  stopped  with  modern  wood  fillings. 
The  screen,  rectangular  in  construction,  comprises  four  compart- 
ments (centring  from  13  to  14  inches)  on  either  hand  of  the 
doorway.  The  latter  has  a clear  opening  of  2 feet  10  inches. 
All  its  original  head-ornament  (the  ogee  of  Glynne’s  account) 
has  disappeared.  The  distance  from  the  middle  rail  to  the  cord- 
line is  2 feet  4!  inches,  and  the  head  of  the  fenestration  is 
occupied  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  with  tracery,  carved  both 
back  and  front,  of  the  familiar  motif  of  a trefoiled  ogee  under 
four  batements.  The  lintel  is  authentic  only  to  the  extent  of 
2\  inches  of  its  height.  The  muntins  of  the  fenestration,  as 
well  as  the  two  door-jambs  and  the  standard  at  the  south  end 
of  the  screen,  are  in  the  main  original.  The  carpentry  is  mason- 
jointed.  The  total  length  of  the  rood-screen  is  12  feet  9 inches. 
The  springer  on  either  side  of  the  chancel-arch  has  been  renewed, 
showing  where  a hdrizontal  timber  was  at  one  time  fitted  in 
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across  the  arch,  at  a height  of  8 feet  io  inches  above  the  floor 
(July,  1913). 

Garton-on-the-Wolds. — In  1721  Archdeacon  Dering  found 
the  screen  standing,  and  ordered  it  to  be  cut  low. 

Goodmanham. — At  his  Visitation  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725 
Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  the  screen  to  be  cut  low.  It 
stood  in  the  Norman  chancel-arch,  which  is  about  6 feet  6 inches 
wide.  The  church  was  “ restored  " in  1894,  and  no  screenwork 
now  survives.  In  the  north  respond  of  the  chancel-arch  are 
two  chases ; the  upper  one,  at  a level  of  7 feet  above  the 
nave  floor,  being  3J  inches  wide  by  4 inches  high  ; the  lower 
one,  at  a level  of  4 feet  10  inches  above  the  floor,  being  31- 
inches  wide  by  2 inches  high.  Opposite,  in  the  south 
respond,  barely  7 feet  from  the  floor,  is  a chase  4J  inches  wide 
by  5 inches  high,  and  below  it,  about  5 feet  from  the  floor, 
another  chase,  4J  inches  wide  by  4 inches  high.  These  chases 
mark  the  position  of  the  now  vanished  screen.  Moreover,  on 
either  side  of  the  arch,  about  6 inches  above  the  highest  of  the 
above-named  chases,  is  a mark,  now  filled  in  with  cement, 
showing  where  the  lintel  of  the  screen  was  fixed.  There  are 
also  other  marks  in  the  shape  of  round  holes,  where  pegs  or 
bars  in  connection  with  the  rood  arrangements  were  inserted. 

The  easternmost  arch  of  the  north  arcade  was  occupied  by 
a parclose  screen,  10  feet  in  length.  One  mark  of  the  screen's 
former  presence  remains  in  the  shape  of  a chase,  filled  with 
dark  cement,  about  4 inches  wide  by  1 foot  high,  and  at  a 
height  of  about  4 feet  6 inches  from  the  ground,  in  the  east- 
ward reveal  of  the  column  supporting  the  west  side  of  the  said 
arch  ; and  above  the  last-named  mark  is  another,  just  below 
the  neck  of  the  capital,  filled  with  cement,  and  a patch  of  new 
stone,  some  five  inches  square,  where  the  end  of  the  wooden 
lintel  of  the  screen  was  inserted.  In  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  east  reveal  of  the  same  arch  the  stone,  for  the  space  of 
two  courses,  together  some  17  inches  high,  has  been  renewed, 
obliterating  whatever  traces  might  have  been  left  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  screen  (July,  1913). 

Halsham. — The  screen  was  standing  in  1720,  when  Arch- 
deacon Dering  visited  the  church  and  ordered  its  removal  else- 
where. The  parishioners  returned  this  answer : “ We  could 
not  take  down  the  screen  whole  and  fix  it  in  another  place. 

The  ugliness  of  the  arch  at  the  east  end  has  caused  us 

to  lay  out  £5  extraordinary  to  make  it  handsome."  Not  a 
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vestige  of  screenwork  has  survived ; but  there  is  one  notable 
feature,  viz.  a window  pierced  high  up  in  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  nave,  just  in  the  right  position  to  shed  light  into  the 
rood-loft.  The  window  is  of  a single  light,  with  a horizontal 
slab  for  lintel.  Externally  it  opens  in  the  east  wall  of  the  south 
aisle,  its  glazing  being  approximately  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  wall  itself  (July,  1913). 

Hayton. — The  removal  of  the  screen  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  by  order  of  Archdeacon  Dering  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725. 
The  rood-screen  must  have  been  14  feet  6 inches  long,  the  width 
of  the  chancel,  while  the  rood-loft  must  have  been  18  feet  6 
inches  long,  the  width  of  the  nave.  There  are  some  signs  of  a 
rood-loft  passage,  now  filled  up,  through  the  wall  of  the  eastern- 
most spandrel  of  the  north  arcade.  There  is  no  chancel-arch, 
but  in  the  interval  from  below  the  easternmost  tie-beam  of  the 
nave  to  the  westernmost  tie-beam  of  the  chancel  there  is  a 
series  of  eleven  vertical  quarters  (from  about  18  inches  to  2 feet 
high,  so  far  as  the  eye  may  judge),  which,  if  original,  may  well 
have  formed  part  of  a partition  behind  the  rood-figures,  or  of  a 
celure  over  their  head.  One  cannot,  however,  be  certain  on  the 
point,  for  the  interior  is  very  dark,  and,  moreover,  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  woodwork  in  question  is  concealed  by  a modem 
painted  text.  The  middle  one  of  three  beams  across  the  west 
end  of  the  chancel  has  five  round  holes  at  regular  intervals 
underneath.  The  stall-backs  in  the  chancel  contain  a number  of 
tracery-heads,  presumably  reaved  from  ancient  screenwork.  On 
the  north  side  are  eight  pieces  of  oak  tracery,  8}  inches  high, 
varying  from  8§  inches  to  9 J inches  wide,  and  comprising  four 
or  five  variant  designs  of  fifteenth-century  work.  They  are  all 
thickly  painted  with  chocolate  brown,  and  are  made  up  together 
with  two  deal  imitations.  The  latter  are  the  westernmost  one, 
and  the  sixth  one  from  the  west  end.  The  traceries  on  the 
south  side  are  only  copies  in  cast-iron.  Three  panels  exhibit  traces 
of  painting,  while  two  have  been  papered  over  and  whitened, 
apparently  to  hide  the  painting. 

Under  the  tower  is  a loose  fragment  of  the  standard  of  a 
screen  or  of  the  jamb  of  a screen  doorway,  being  slightly  curved 
to  the  outline  of  an  arch.  This  fragment,  about  3 feet  in 
length,  is  ornamented  with  three  pateras,  about  2 inches  square 
each,  and  centring  at  about  10  inches  (July,  1913). 

Hedon  (St.  Augustine’s). — This  was  the  principal  church  of  the 
place,  and  is  the  only  one  now  standing.  The  churchwardens’ 
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accounts,  preserved  with  a number  of  other  documents  relating 
to  the  church  and  parish,  among  the  town  records,  have  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  The  Early  History  of  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Hedon,  by  J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S.A.  (1895).  The  volume 
contains  a number  of  references  to  the  rood  and  screens. 

In  the  year  1374  a quantity  of  wainscote,  i.e.  oak,  to  the 
value  of  £2  10 s.,  was  purchased  for  the  rood. 

The  “ camera  ” of  the  holy  cross  is  mentioned  in  the  will, 
dated  28th  November,  1391,  of  John  Frankys  or  Frankish,  who 
bequeathed  6s.  8d.  towards  its  making.  Later,  John  Croftes, 
in  his  will  dated  23rd  August,  1504,  says : “ Volo  cameram 
crucis  ....  honeste  pingi  per  executorem  meum  ex  sumptibus 
honor um  meorum.” 

A group  of  entries  of  unspecified  date  (which  must,  however, 
have  been  1381,  1387,  1398,  1409,  or  1415)  would  seem  to  imply 
that  a new  rood-loft  was  then  in  process  of  construction.  The 
first  entry  records  the  purchase  of  fifteen  wainscote  boards, 
“ pro  le  selor  (i.e.  the  coving  or  the  vaulting)  subter  le  r ode- 
loft  ” ; another  the  purchase  of  two  “ pilers  . . . pro  le  r ode- 
loft,”  at  a cost  of  6 d.,  while  further  entries  record  the  expendi- 
ture of  is.  9 d.  on  nails  “ pro  dicto  polepato,”  and  of  is.  3 d.  on 
iron  “ bracez  (?  clamps)  pro  dicto  polepato  et  rodeloft.”  The 
outgoings  for  1484  (or  about  that  year)  include  an  item  of  two 
boards  bought  for  stopping  a hole  in  the  rood-loft. 

In  or  about  1453-4  fifteen  “ Judases,”  or  candlestocks,  to 
stand  before  the  rood,  were  made  at  a cost  of  10 d.  by  Richard 
Esthorp  and  William  Day,  while  a piece  of  wainscote  (oak)  to 
mend,  or  alter,  the  same  Judases  was  purchased  for  10 d.\  and  one 
John  Smyth  was  paid  3 d.  for  iron,  and  for  his  labour  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Judases,  which  were  painted  at  a cost  of  yd. 

Attached  to  St.  Augustine's  was  a guild,  or  fraternity, 
comprising  members  of  both  sexes,  and  named  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  The  officers  of  the  Society  consisted  of  an 
alderman  and  two  stewards,  elected  annually.  Once  a year 
an  account  was  drawn  up  of  the  guild’s  receipts  and  outgoings. 
The  guild  was  responsible,  among  other  things,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  rood-lights  in  the  church.  In  1374,  the  close  of 
their  term  of  office,  the  custodians  of  the  rood-light  accounted 
for  £2  14s.  “ de  exitibus  officii  eorundem.”  It  seems  that  it 
eventually  became  the  custom  of  the  guild  to  appoint  a special 
caretaker  whose  regular  duty  was  to  see  to  the  light,  or  lights, 
burning  before  the  rood.  Thus,  about  the  year  1479-80,  one 
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William  Benson  received  his  year's  salary  of  is.  for  taking  care 
of  the  said  light.  The  account  roll  of  the  same  year  records  the 
purchase  of  wax  for  lights  to  burn  before  the  rood  ; and  again, 
in  1487-8,  the  purchase  of  a year’s  supply  of  wax  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  amount  of  this  supply  was  22  f pounds 
weight,  which,  at  lod.  per  lb.,  cost  18s.  9 d.,  carriage  included. 
Between  Michaelmas,  1545,  and  Michaelmas,  1546,  the  church- 
wardens’ accounts  record  the  outlay  of  2 d.  for  the  making  of 
two  “ serges  ” (i.e.  wax  candles)  for  the  rood-loft. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rood  was  stationed  a collecting  box,  or 
chest,  which  it  was  customary  for  the  wardens  to  open  on 
3rd  May  and  14th  September,  the  feasts  respectively  of  the 
Invention  or  finding,  and  of  the  Exaltation,  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Numerous  entries  in  the  accounts  refer  to  this  usage.  Thus,  in 
1371,  a sum  of  15s.  was  found  in  the  boxes  on  the  earlier 
occasion,  and  £2  16 5.  4 d.  on  the  later.  In  1375  there  was 
found  24s.  in  the  box  when  it  was  opened  on  the  feast  of  the 
Invention,  and  £2  10s.  on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation.  In 
January,  1377-8,  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Augustine’s  received 
the  sum  of  £4  taken  from  the  collecting  boxes  of  the  Holy  Cross 
and  Blessed  Mary  on  the  occasion  of  the  above-named  feasts 
in  the  previous  year,  1377.  In  1397-8,  at  various  times  during 
the  year,  there  was  gathered  105.  6 d.;  and  £1  10s.  at  the  two 
feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  accounts  for  the  period  of  two 
years  from  September,  1406,  to  September,  1408,  show  that  the 
offerings  on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  had  fallen  to  is.  In 
1453-4,  however,  when  the  box  was  opened  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Exaltation,  it  yielded  4s.  2d.,  whilst  on  other  occasions  during 
the  year  is.  6 d.  in  small  contributions  was  collected  toward  the 
rood-light. 

In  addition  to  its  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  Holy  Cross 
Guild  repeatedly  received  gifts  and  bequests  from  individual 
donors.  Thus,  Thomas  Martyn,  by  will  dated  30th  January, 
1426-7,  left  3s.  4 d.\  and  William  Marflete  left  the  like  sum  to 
the  Guild  on  10th  November,  1447.  Robert  Cromwell,  by  his 
will  dated  15th  January,  1448-9,  and  proved  20th  April,  1450, 
bequeathed  3s.  4 d.  to  the  Guild  for  the  specific  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  rood-light. 

A certain  amount  of  property  in  the  town  was  owned  and 
administered  by  the  Guild  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Thus,  a 
messuage  on  the  west  side  of  Soutergate,  estimated  to  yield  a 
rental  of  15. 6 d.  quarterly,  was  assigned  by  deed  of  Isabella, 
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widow  of  John  de  Flinton,  on  6th  June,  1364,  for  various  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  St.  Augustine’s,  including  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  rood-light.  Another  benefactor,  John  Frankys,  by 
deed  dated  4th  December,  1390,  made  over  to  the  churchwardens 
of  St.  Augustine’s  some  land  and  houses  thereon,  with  their 
appurtenances,  situated  in  Westgate  Street,  among  other  objects 
for  the  support  of  the  light  “ coram  ymagine  summe  crucis  . . . 
liber e,  quiete,  integre  et  solute  imperpetuum .”  Simon  de  Catfoss, 
probate  of  whose  will  was  obtained  on  17th  December,  1390, 
directed  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  two  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Soutergate  an  annual  payment  should  be  made  in  per- 
petuity toward  the  rood-light.  The  accounts  for  1428-9  record 
the  receipt  of  2s.  4 d.,  being  the  yearly  rent  produced  by  a 
house  in  Soutergate,  lately  in  the  ocupation  of  John  Walde, 
devised  for  the  maintenance  of  a candle  to  bum  before  the 
rood  year  by  year  in  perpetuity.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
last  item  may  relate  to  the  identical  property  given  by  Isabella 
de  Flinton,  or  that  bequeathed  by  Simon  de  Catfoss. 

The  existence  of  certain  parcloses,  or  screens  other  than  the 
rood-screen,  is  testified  by  the  accounts.  Thus  a new  parclose 
was  made  for  the  chantry  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  1414-5. 
Another  roll,  of  uncertain  date,  contains  a fragmentary  reference 
to  “ factura  le  parclos ,”  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
means  the  same  screen  as  the  above  or  not.  The  accounts  for 
1408-9  mention  the  parclose  at  the  altars  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  of  St.  Peter,  which  appear  to  have  been  situated  respectively 
in  the  north  and  south  bays  of  the  aisle  of  the  north  transept. 
Again,  the  " cancellay  or  screen,  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  1453-4.  In  or  about 
1454,  sixpence  was  spent  on  the  purchase  of  three  oak  boards 
for  repairing  a recent  damage  to  the  parclose  between  the  old 
vestry  and  the  treasury ; and  4 d.  was  paid  to  the  carpenter, 
Robert  Buk,  for  one  day’s  work  by  the  piece,  in  mending  the 
parclose  with  the  said  boards,  a pennyworth  of  nails  being 
bought  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose. 

Among  references  to  the  rood-screen  in  the  nineteenth  century 
may  be  cited  the  following  : — When  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  visited 
the  place  (?  1827),  he  noted  a wooden  screen  at  the  chancel- 
entrance  ; T.  Allen,  in  1831,  says  : “ The  arch  between  the 
transepts  is  partly  occupied  by  a screen  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ” ; and  G.  Poulson,  in  his  Holderness,  1841,  says  : “ The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  transepts  by  a neat  oak  screen, 
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of  Perpendicular  tracery,”  and  further,  “ in  front  of  the  small 
gallery,  or  screen  of  the  nave,  in  the  transept,  is  an  old  royal 
arms.” 

On  16th  June,  1870,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  received  a 
long  communication  from  an  architect  named  George  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  the  subject  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church, 
throughout  which  no  mention  whatever  of  the  rood-screen  occurs. 
Such  ominous  silence,  in  the  face  of  the  statement  by  J.  R. 
Boyle  (1895)  to  the  effect  that  the  rood-screen  had  existed  “ till 
a very  recent  date,”  admits  of  but  two  alternative  interpreta- 
tions, either  (1)  that  the  screen  had  disappeared  in  the  interval 
between  Poulson’s  time  and  Street’s  own  advent  on  the  scene, 
or  (2)  that  Street  himself  perpetrated  the  destruction  of  the 
screen  in  the  very  process  of  “ restoration  ” which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him.  That  no  scruple  would  have  deterred  him 
from  such  a course  is  evident  from  his  own  avowal  that  his 
aim  and  object  throughout  had  been  to  “ restore  the  church 
. . . exactly  to  its  original  state.”  This  means  that  any  object 
which  he  found  existing  in  the  building,  but  did  not  adjudge 
to  conform  to  the  arbitrary  standard  he  had  set  up,  would 
have  been  sacrificed  without  compunction. 

Hedon  (St.  James’). — The  churchwardens’  accounts  show  that, 
in  1410-1,  the  sum  of  10s.  was  paid  “ vitriario  pro  piciura  de 
le  Rodeloft  . . . in  grosso  ” ; and  that,  in  1430-1,  six  “ waynes- 
cotes,”  or  oak  boards,  were  bought  for  35.  3 d.  for  the  repair  of 
the  “ selor  earner e cruris,”  i.e.  for  the  vaulting  of  the  rood-loft  ; 
yd.  being  expended  on  nails  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  decline  of  the  town,  and  the  consequent  shrinkage 
of  the  population,  caused  this  church  to  be  abandoned  by  about 
1546  ; and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  “ the  outline  of  its 
foundations,”  which  “may  still  be  dimly  traced”  (J.  R.  Boyle,  1895). 

Hedon  (St.  Nicholas’). — A rood-loft  (solar)  was  in  course  of 
construction  in  1379  and  1380,  as  witness  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  in  wtpeh  at  this  period  occurs  a number  of  items  of 
expenses  in  connection  therewith  ; e.g.  55.  paid  for  a beam  “ pro 
solar  crucis  2 s.  5 d.  for  more  timber  and  is.  3 d.  for  iron  nails 
for  the  same  purpose,  while  the  cost  of  carriage  and  of  carpenters’ 
wages  in  connection  with  the  same  amounted  to  6s.  2 d.  A 
slight  repair  to  the  cross,  or  rood,  was  effected  in  1384-5  ; and 
in  1442-3  a timber  shaft  was  bought  of  one  Richard  Playser, 
for  the  support  of  the  rood.  In  1429-30  occurs  an  entry  of  pay- 
ment having  been  made,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  to  Henry 
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Alnewyk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  light  burning 
before  the  rood.  In  1455-6  a “ cancellum  ” or  screen,  within  the 
building  needed  repair,  which  was  duly  executed.  St.  Nicholas' 
Church  itself  had  fallen  into  disuse  by  1546,  and  now  nothing 
remains  of  it  but  the  outline  of  the  foundations,  defined  by 
hollow  trenches. 

Hemingborough. — Parish  Church,  erected  into  a college  in 
1426.  The  church  has  a central  tower,  with  a stair  in  the  north- 
east pier,  for  access  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  The 
entrance  to  the  stair  is  square-headed,  and  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  south  end  of  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept,  a 
few  inches  from  the  pier  itself.  This  means  of  approach  would 
also  suffice,  no  doubt,  for  access  to  the  rood-loft,  if  such  existed 
while  the  church  yet  continued  to  be  of  ordinary  parochial 
status.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  the  college 
had  been  instituted,  and  it  became  necessary  for  ceremonial 
requirements  to  provide  the  clergy  in  the  quire  with  a means 
of  direct  access  to  the  rood-loft  from  within  the  said  quire, 
a new  doorway  was  pierced  for  the  purpose  in  the  eastern 
side  of  the  pier ; the  original  entrance  then  being  roughly 
walled  up,  since  it  was  no  longer  needed.  The  later  entrance, 
four-centred,  is  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  quire,  and  opens  at  a height  of  2 feet  4 inches  above  the 
floor.  It  measures  about  2 feet  2 inches  wide  by  5 feet  11  inches 
high.  The  upper  doorway  for  access  to  the  rood-loft  is  now  blocked, 
but  it  emerged  in  the  north-east  corner  under  the  central  tower, 
apparently  at  a height  of  about  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

If  any  further  evidence  than  that  afforded  by  the  situation 
of  the  rood  stair  were  needed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the 
vanished  rood-screen,  ample  signs  in  the  masonry  itself  go  to 
prove  that  the  screen  must  have  stood  in  the  eastern  arch  of 
the  crossing.  The  bases  of  the  reveals  of  the  said  arch  have 
been  renewed  entirely,  showing  how  extensive  was  the  mutila- 
tion which  they  suffered  by  the  erection  of  a rood-screen  sub- 
stantial enough  to  carry  a commodious  roof-loft.  In  the  inner 
order  of  the  piers  of  the  eastern  crossing  arch,  at  a height  of 
about  8 feet  10  inches  from  the  ground,  are  marks  of  former 
chases,  now  filled  in,  where  the  wooden  screen-lintel  was  fixed. 
The  springers,  also,  on  both  sides  of  the  arch,  have  been  chased 
for  the  fitting  in  of  a wooden  beam.  Higher  up,  in  the  soffit 
of  the  same  arch,  are  chases  where  timber  quarters  for  a tym- 
panum were  inserted ; and  below  them,  opposite  to  one  another, 
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HEMINGBOROUGH. 

The  Mediaeval  Rood-screen,  with  its  Elizabethan  “cresting." 

Drawn  by  Edwin  Moore  in  1 840. 
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are  the  marks  where  a transverse  beam  to  support  the  said 
quarters  was  fitted.  The  tympanum  m question  may  have 
been  mediaeval,  or  it  may  have  been  that  to  which  the  fo  o\\ 
ing  entry,  dated  24th  May,  1745,  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts, 
relates  : “ Agreement  with  David  Pocklington  for  closing  up  t e 
east  arch  of  the  steeple,  for  the  better  supporting  of  the  Com- 
mandments, £1  7s.”  Whether  it  was  this  tympanum  or  the 

rood-screen  itself  that  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe  was  referring  to 
in  1862,  when  he  wrote  : The  paitition  . . . . ut  Heming 

borough  is  worth  a careful  study,”  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine. At  any  rate,  the  rood-screen  was  in  existence  m 1840, 
when  a Yorkshire  artist,  Edwin  Moore,  made  a pencil  di awing 
of  it,  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Wright,  Vicai.  The 
view  toward  the  north-west  from  the  south  arm  of  the  transept 
shows  the  rood-screen  then  standing  in  the  arch  of  the  western 
crossing.  Its  length,  therefore,  was  approximately  12  feet 
6 inches.  It  was  a wooden  screen,  of  fifteenth  - century  work- 
manship, and  comprised  five  bays,  with  two-centred  openings; 
but  the  doors  and  all  the  vaulting  had  disappeared.  The  rood- 
screen  itself  was  subsequently  removed  at  some  time  before 
1878,  and  not  a particle  of  it  remains.  One,  however,  of  the 
details  depicted  by  E.  Moore  still  survives,  being  preserved  m 
the  vestry,  viz.  the  “ convenient  crest  ” that  had  been  set  up 
along  the  top  of  the  upper  beam  of  the  screen,  in  obedience 
to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  order  of  10th  October,  1561.  This  work 
is  undoubtedly  Elizabethan,  not  only  because  the  style  agrees 
with  the  period,  but  also  because  it  bears  the  Queen’s  rose  and 
fleur-de-lys,  which,  had  the  design  been  produced  in  a Stuart 
reign,  must  inevitably  have  been  accompanied  by  the  Scottish 
thistle.  The  “ crest,”  or  cornice,  in  question  is  12  feet  4 inches 
long,  and  consists  of  a pierced  frieze  (8  inches  high)  containing 
the  roses  and  lilies  already  named,  and  surmounted  by  three 
pierced  pediments  (each  2 feet  nj  inches  wide  at  the  foot  by 
11 J inches  high)  between  four  turned  ornaments  (each  6f  inches 
high)  resembling  urns.  The  ornament  within  the  pediments 
consists  of  winged  figures,  more  like  harpies  than  anything  else. 

The  south  chancel  was  formerly  enclosed  on  the  west  by  a 
screen,  along  the  upper  part  of  which,  according  to  the  Rev. 
William  Potter,  Vicar,  in  1750,  there  ran  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : “Orate  pro  anima  Iohannis  (West?)  benefactoris  hums 
ecclesie.”  Thomas  Allen  adds  the  further  detail  that  the  in- 
scription was  in  old  English,  i.e.  black  letter.  In  his  time, 
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1831,  only  the  three  concluding  words  remained  “ tolerably 
perfect  ; and  he  renders  the  penultimate  word  as  “ istius 
which  is  indeed  a more  likely  reading  than  “ hums.”  The  said 
parclose  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Burton  (who  died 
m 1883),  but  there  is  now  no  screen  in  this  position  ; possibly 
because  the  chancel  was  renovated  in  1882-3  by  Mr.  E.  Chris- 
tian, architect,  at  that  time  acting  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  church  now  contains  five  parcloses,  as  follow 
No.  I.  Behind  the  stalls  and  in  front  of  the  arch  between 
the  quire  and  the  north,  or  Babthorpe  Chantry,  chapel  stands 
an  oak  parclose,  obviously  not  in  its  proper  position  ; firstly 
because  it  is  too  long  to  fit  the  opening,  and  secondly  because 
the  presence  of  the  stalls,  which  are  in  situ,  is  incompatible, 
obstructing  as  they  do  the  door  of  the  said  parclose  from  open- 
ing. The  screen  is  14  feet  10J  inches  long  by  8 feet  2 inches 
high.  It  consists  of  four  rectangular  compartments,  with  fenes- 
tration tracery  to  the  depth  of  iif  inches.  The  westernmost 
compartment  is  of  three  lights  * the  next  of  two  lights,  forming 
the  closed  door,  which  has  a width  of  2 feet  3 inches  in  the 
clear.  The  tracery  in  the  door  is  y inches  deep  and  of  a differ- 
ent design  from  the  rest.  The  third  compartment  from  the 
west  and  the  easternmost  compartment  are  each  of  four  lights. 
The  tiacery,  however,  in  the  easternmost  compartment  is  all 
new.  The  lights  centre  from  ii|  inches  to  12J  inches,  and  the 
wainscote  is  4 ^eef  3 inches  high.  The  original  parts  of  the 
screen  date  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

Four  screens  (2,  3,  4,  and  5)  under  the  arches  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  quire,  divide  the  latter  from  the  south  chancel.  They 
are  more  ornate  than  the  last-named,  being  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth,  or  early-sixteenth,  century;  the  screen  in  the 
second  arch  from  the  east  presenting  characteristics  of  somewhat 
later  date  than  the  rest.  The  screens  comprise  a great  variety 
of  detail.  All  four  are  in  good  order,  having  been  thoroughly 
lepaired,  that  one  in  the  third  arch  from  the  east  having  a 
smaller  proportion  of  new  work  in  it  than  the  three  others. 
All  foui  are  of  oak,  of  rectangular  construction,  with  wainscote 
panelling  to  coi  respond  in  spacing  with  the  lights  of  the  fenestra- 
tion. The  wainscoting  has  no  head-tracery  towards  the  south. 
All  the  parcloses  are  buttressed  toward  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  except  the  second  screen  from  the  east,  which  has  no 
buttresses  toward  the  south.  The  southward  buttresses  are  in 
e\ery  instance  plainei  than  those  toward  the  north,  which  are 
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Plate  XVI 


Photographed  by  F.  H.  Crossley. 

II  EM  I NG  BOROUGH. 


Range  of  Parcloses  on  the  South  Side  of  the  0uife 
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crowned  with  crocketed  pinnacles,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  the 
two  westernmost  parcloses  being  set  anglewise.  The  northward 
faces  of  the  buttresses  (except  in  the  case  of  the  second  scieen 
from  the  east)  are  enriched  with  sunk  panelling.  And  now  to 
give  the  dimensions  and  a few  more  particulars  of  these  four 
parcloses,  one  by  one  : — 

No.  2.  This  screen,  standing  in  the  easternmost  arch,  is  12  feet 
10J  inches  long,  and  comprises  four  compartments  of  three  lights 
apiece,  except  the  westernmost  compartment,  which  has  only 
two  lights.  The  lights  centre  from  1 foot  J inch  to  I foot 
2§  inches.  The  fenestration  tracery  is  8J  inches  high.  The 
wainscote  (half  of  which  is  modern)  stands  4 feet  10  inches 
high,  with  head-tracery  to  the  depth  of  8|  inches,  that  only 
of  the  second  compartment  from  the  east  end  being  authentic. 

No.  3.  This  screen,  standing  in  the  second  arch  from  the 
east,  is  12  feet  9J  inches  long,  and  comprises  six  compartments, 
each  of  three  lights,  centring  from  7J  inches  to  8|  inches. 
The  fenestration  tracery  (which  is  flat  at  the  back,  toward  the 
south  chancel)  is  10  inches  high.  There  is  more  variety  of 
pattern  in  the  head  ornaments  of  this  screen  than  of  any  of 
the  others.  Five  of  the  fenestration  heads  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  tracery  at  all,  being  based  rather  as  vegetable 
forms,  with  twisted  and  intertwined  stems.  The  wainscote  is 
3 feet  ii|  inches  high,  its  head-tracery  being  6|  inches  deep. 

No.  4.  This  screen,  standing  in  the  third  arch  from  the  east, 
is  12  feet  9!  inches  long,  and  comprises  three  compartments, 
the  easternmost  one  of  three  lights,  the  next  comprising  a pair 
of  folding  doors  (all  modern)  of  two  lights  each,  and  the  third 
and  westernmost  compartment  of  five  lights.  The  latter  centre 
from  n|  inches  to  1 foot.  The  fenestration  tracery  is  8|  inches 
high.  The  wainscote,  which  appears  to  be  wholly  modern, 
stands  3 feet  10  J inches  high,  with  head-tracery  to  the  depth  of 
6J  inches. 

No.  5.  This  screen,  in  the  fourth  or  westernmost  arch,  is 
12  feet  io-|  inches  long,  and  comprises  three  compartments  of 
four  lights  apiece,  centring  from  1 foot  to  1 foot  1 inch.  The 
fenestration  tracery  is  8 inches  high.  The  wainscote  stands  3 feet 
io|  inches  high,  with  head-tracery  to  the  depth  of  6|  inches 
(July,  1913). 

Heslerton,  West. — Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen 
standing  in  1723,  and  ordered  it  to  be  mutilated.  I he  building 
itself  was  “ restored  ” in  1886. 
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Hessle.— -The  screen  was  condemned  by  the  Archdeacon  at 
his  Visitation  m 1723,  1724,  or  1725.  The  church  itself  was 
enlarged  and  “ restored  ” in  1869. 

Hollym— Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  the  chancel-screen 

in  1720.  Instead,  however,  it  was  transferred  to  the  north  side 

of  the  church.  The  whole  building  w'as  pulled  down  bodilv 
in  1814. 

Holme-on-Spalding-Moor. — The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
nave  roof,  as  distinct  from  all  the  rest,  is  enriched  with  colour 
to  form  a celure  over  the  head  of  the  great  rood.  This  decora- 
tion extends  over  an  area  of  about  8 feet  in  width  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  applied  to  the  easternmost  tie  - beam  of  the 
next  transverse  principal  west  of  the  former;  and  also  to 
the  ridge-piece  and  the  two  purlins  between.  The  tie-beam 
decoration  consists  of  barber’s  pole  ornament,  in  black  and 
yellow,  on  the  bead ; the  other  framework  having  similar 
ornament  in  red  and  white.  At  the  point  of  intersection  in 
that  part  of  the  celure  furthest  from  the  east  wall  there  is  a 
sculptured  boss  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  holding  a red  shield, 
charged  with  the  sacred  monogram.  All  the  colours  are  faded  ; 
but  they  show  up,  nevertheless,  very  distinctly  on  the  middle 
portion  of  the  east  tie-beam,  which  (no  doubt  because  a large 
panel  with  the  decalogue,  or  the  Royal  Arms,  had  been  set  up 
in  front  of  it)  had  had  least  exposure  to  the  light. 

The  rood-screen  has  perished,  but  there  remain  considerable 
portions  of  a rectangular  parclose  of  oak  (dating  from  about 
1460  to  1480),  now  temporarily  pieced  together,  and  standing 
in  the  arch  that  opens  from  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  screen  fits  its  place  so  well  that  this  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  its  original  site.  It  evidently  survived  until  compara- 
tively modern  times,  but  it  was  eventually  taken  down  and 
dismembered.  Portions  of  the  tracery  had  been  nailed  to  a 
door,  hung  m a modern  opening  between  the  sacristy  and  the 
north  chapel;  while  the  parts  constituting  the  framework,  as 
being  the  more  substantial,  had  been  cut  up  and  used  as  joists 
under  a wooden  floor  in  the  chancel.  All  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments have  been  collected  and  carefully  put  together  by  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  B.  Darwent.  The  screen,  thus  reconstituted,  meas- 
ures 10  feet  7 inches  high  by  8 feet  6 inches  long,  and  com- 
prises four  compartments,  centring  at  2 feet  1 inch.  Of  these 
the  second  from  the  west  forms  the  doorway,  5 feet  2 inches 
hi§hj  under  a plain  horizontal  lintel.  There  are  no  doors  nor 
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Photographed  by  1:.  H Crossley. 
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Remains  of  Parclo.se 

(showing  also  some  screen-tracery  worked  up  into  the  Chancel  Desks), 
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gates.  The  ground-cill  is  4J  inches  high,  and  the  wainscote 
(including  the  cill)  stands  4 feet  J inch  high.  The  wainscote 
panels  have  perished,  but  there  are  remains  of  two  traceries 
from  the  head  of  the  wainscote.  They  measure  10 J inches  high  ; 
and  the  compartments  were  subdivided  into  two  panels  apiece 
by  a vertical  moulding  from  below  the  tracery.  There  are 
three  fenestration  heads  remaining,  2 feet  4J  inches  deep,  with 
an  outer  order,  in  one  case  nearly  perfect,  of  crocketed  ogees 
planted  on,  originally  on  both  faces  of  the  screen.  The  lintel 
has  been  cut  into  two  separate  lengths.  Portions  of  five  stand- 
ards remain.  The  screen  itself  is  a strange  anomaly,  for,  in 


HOLME-ON-SPALD1NG-MOOR. 

Screen  Sections. 


spite  of  its  rectangular  construction,  the  standards  have  boutel- 
shafts,  with  caps,  as  though  for  groined  vaulting,  which  could 
not  possibly  coexist  with  square  openings.  Whereas  the  caps 
support  nothing  but  pinnacles.  The  latter  are  square  on  plan, 
with  sunk  panelled  fronts,  and  crowned  with  crocketed  spirelets. 
The  woodwork  retains  slight  traces  of  white  priming  and  scarlet 
colour.  All  the  parts  above  described  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  screen,  but  there  is,  in  addition,  a short  length  of  moulded 
and  embattled  cornice  or  lintel,  which  fits  no  place,  and  indeed 
does  not  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  this  particular  screen 
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at  all.  The  photograph  shows  it  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
middle  rail  in  the  right-hand  compartment. 

In  the  modern  stalls  and  desks  in  the  chancel  there  have 
been  worked  up  eight  tracery  heads  from  screenwork.  Though 
these  ornaments  vary  in  size  from  y\  inches  to  y\  inches  wide 
by  8 inches  to  9 inches  high,  they  are  all  of  one  familiar 
motif,  viz.  batements  over  trefoil-cusped,  or  quatrefoil-cusped, 
arcuation  (July,  1913). 

Hornsea. — In  1720  Archdeacon  Dering  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  carved  chancel-screen,  which,  when  G.  Poulson  wrote, 
1840,  had  been  “ long  since  removed  ” ; though  the  Chapel  of 
Our  Lady  in  the  south  aisle  had,  he  said,  until  “ lately  retained 
its  enclosure.” 

Howden. — The  church  was  erected  into  a prebendal  by  deed 
dated  30th  April,  1265.  At  the  arch  of  the  eastern  crossing  is 
a solid  pulpitum  in  stone,  of  fifteenth  - century  workmanship. 
In  the  Protector  Cromwells  time  (according  to  Thomas  Gent) 
the  organ  was  torn  down  from  its  place  (on  the  top  of  the 
pulpitum),  and  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  carry  off  the  pipes, 
making  raucous  music  with  them  for  accompaniment  to  their 
ribald  songs  and  shouting.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  visiting  Howden 
in  1867,  remarked  that  the  stone  screen  was  “ carried  also  across 
the  aisles,”  i.e.  of  the  quire.  The  latter,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  become  so  ruinous  from  neglect  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  repairing  it,  the  authorities  must 
have  decided  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Accordingly,  in  1601-2 
(as  recorded  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts)  the  quire  was  dis- 
mantled of  its  stall-work  and  other  wood  fittings.  In  1661—2 
labourers  were  employed  to  remove  (presumably  for  safety) 
the  heavy  register  chest  from  the  " chapter-loft,”  i.e.  from  the 
pulpitum.  The  long-threatened  collapse  of  the  quire  itself 
occurred  in  1696.  It  would  then  become  imperative  (if,  indeed, 
the  precaution  had  not  already  been  taken)  in  order  to  exclude 
the  weather  from  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  church  left 
standing,  to  wall  up  the  open  space  from  the  top  of  the  pulpi- 
tum to  the  roof  ; the  west  front  of  the  pulpitum  thus  constitu- 
ting, as  it  does  still,  a reredos  to  the  communion  table. 

The  pulpitum  measures  23  feet  2 inches  long  by  14  feet 
10 1 inches  high  on  its  westward  front.  The  doorway  in  the 
middle  of  the  pulpitum  (now  permanently  closed)  is  6 feet 
wide  by  9 feet  7 inches  high  to  the  crown  of  its  four- 
centred  arch.  The  splay  surrounding  the  opening  is  orna- 
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Detail  of  Pulpitum. 
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HOWDEN  PREBENDAL  CHURCH.  Stone  Pulpitum. 
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mented  with  a quatrefoil  band,  7 inches  wide  ; and  within 
it  is  a plain  soffit,  6J  inches  wide.  The  doorway  is  sur- 
mounted by  a large  ogee  gable,  with  crockets  and  finial,  the 
latter  rising  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  of  the  loft.  On  either 
hand  of  the  doorway  are  two  large  canopies,  formed  by  the 
breaking  forward  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pulpitum.  The 
canopies  are  situated  at  the  same  level  as  the  springing  of  the 
central  archway,  viz.  7 feet  9J  inches  from  the  bottom.  Each 
canopy  comprises  three  sides  of  an  octagon  on  plan.  The 
recesses  are  1 foot  8 inches  wide  each,  and  the  projection  of  the 
canopies  is  1 foot  3 inches  over  all  from  the  back  of  the 
recesses.  The  pedestals  at  the  foot  are  2 feet  10 \ inches  high. 
They  no  longer  support  the  statues  properly  belonging  to  the 
pulpitum,  but  others  brought  from  elsewhere.  These  figures 
represent  as  follow : north  of  the  door,  St.  John  Evangelist 
and  the  Jewish  Synagogue  ; south  of  the  door,  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter.  Although  mediaeval  work,  being  actually  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  statues  are  so  incongruous  that  they  ought  never 

to  have  been  set  up  in  the  niches  of  the  pulpitum.  The  cano- 

pies are  richly  sculptured  in  three  cants  (as  already  described) 
corresponding  to  the  outline  of  the  parapet  above  them.  On 
either  hand  of  each  of  the  four  principal  niches  is  a narrow 
vertical  space,  with  pedestals  and  canopies  in  two  tiers  for 
statuettes.  These  small  niches,  however,  are  all  empty. 

The  pulpitum  door  opened  into  a passage,  10  feet  9 inches 
high  by  about  7 feet  8 inches  from  within  the  said  door  to 
the  quire  entrance.  This  passage  is  four-centred  (the  springing- 
point  being  9 feet  2J  inches  above  the  ground),  and,  for  a 

short  distance  from  its  western  end,  has  a plain  barrel  vault. 

The  rest  of  the  passage,  comprising  some  6 feet  through  to  the 
quire  itself,  is  richly  panelled  in  stone  from  the  ground  to  the 
apex,  in  a succession  of  five  compartments  from  west  to  east. 
In  the  walls  to  right  and  left,  as  one  passed  eastward  beneath 
the  pulpitum,  is  a four-centred  recessed  door,  2 feet  wide  by 
4 feet  8 inches  high.  Both  doorways  (now  blocked  up)  were 
probably  designed  originally  to  open  into  cupboards  under  the 
stairs.  Beyond  the  recesses,  i.e.  further  east,  on  either  hand 
is  a four-centred  doorway,  7 feet  9J  inches  high  by  3 feet 
6 inches  wide,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  top 
of  the  pulpitum.  The  north  staircase  is  now  stopped  from  the 
tread  of  the  seventh  step  upward  to  the  top,  and  no  sign 
remains  of  the  place  where  it  emerged  on  to  the  pulpitum 
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gallery.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  originally 
two  sets  of  steps  leading  up  in  contrary  directions,  turning  and 
emerging  opposite  to  one  another  at  the  top.  The  south  stair 
consists  of  fifteen  stone  steps,  turning  on  a cylindrical  stone  newel 
and  lit,  at  the  level  of  the  eighth  tread,  by  a four-centred 
window,  now  blocked.  A similar  window  formerly  lit  the  in- 
terior of  the  north  staircase. 

It  is  difficult,  by  reason  of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  and  the  various  obstructions  that  have  been  introduced, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  breadth  of  the  pulpitum  floor  within, 
from  front  to  back,  between  the  parapets,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  approximately  8 feet  6 inches.  Its  shortest  length  in- 
ternally, i.e.  between  the  keel-moulds  of  the  reveals  of  the 
crossing-arch,  is  15  feet  4 inches.  The  four  bayed  projections 
on  the  west,  over  the  niches,  are  5J  inches  from  east  to  west 
internally  by  22  inches  wide.  The  front  of  the  parapet  is 
3 feet  6 inches  high,  with  an  internal  height  of  3 feet  8J  inches 
from  the  present  floor  of  the  loft.  The  parapet  itself  is  formed 
of  a trefoiled  arcade,  comprising  a central  range,  8 feet  10  inches 
long,  of  twelve  pierced  arches,  6 inches  wide  by  1 foot  5J-  inches 
high,  between  eight  blind  arches,  returned,  in  panels,  round  the 
bay-like  projections  at  either  end.  The  blind  arch  in  the  panel 
immediately  adjoining  each  end  of  the  open  arches  is  shorter 
than  the  rest.  Within  the  loft  the  open  arcading  is  finished  off 
at  the  back  to  a distance  of  3 feet  6 inches  from  the  south 
extremity,  but  from  that  point  onward  to  the  north  extremity 
it  is  flat  at  the  back.  The  hand-rail  or  coping  of  the  parapet  is 
6 inches  thick  and  inches  high.  It  is  squared  at  the  back 

from  the  south  end  to  a distance  of  8 feet  from  the  north 
extremity,  from  which  point  onwards  it  is  splayed  or  bevelled, 
like  a book-rest,  though  there  is  no  ledge  to  keep  books  from 
slipping. 

The  back  or  eastern  elevation  of  the  pulpitum  is  very  plain, 
except  for  an  embattled  edge  along  the  top,  and  has  evidently 
undergone  much  alteration  from  time  to  time.  The  middle 
portion,  to  a length  of  18  feet  6 inches  from  north  to  south, 
is  brought  forward  some  3 feet  in  advance  of  the  east  face  of 
the  tower-arch,  and  is  returned  to  a depth  of  about  4 feet 
8 inches  back  toward  the  west,  to  the  recessed  order  of  the 
arch.  Above  the  quire  door  is  engraved  an  inscription,  now 
no  longer  legible,  with  the  date  1784,  which  may  be  that  of  the 
latest  changes  to  this  part  of  the  building  (1892,  and  July,  1913). 
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Huggate. — In  1723,  1724,  or  1725  the  Archdeacon  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  screen  ; and  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe, 
writing  in  1862,  says  : “ Modern  doors  mark  the  entrance  to 

the  chancel.’ ’ The  church  underwent  extensive  remodelling  in 
1864.  Nevertheless,  J.  E.  Morris,  in  The  Little  Guide,  1906, 
notes  the  survival  of  the  “ rood-loft  door  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel-arch,”  and  of  ” two  little  windows  above  the  chancel- 
arch,  perhaps  to  light  the  rood-loft.” 

Hull  (Holy  Trinity). — Thomas  Allen  declares  that,  before 
the  Reformation,  this  church  had  its  staff  of  canons  and  singing 
men  and  boys.  In  that  case  it  was  virtually  a prebendal.  In 
any  event,  it  seems  to  exemplify  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
large  and  wealthy  congregations  to  aspire  to  an  elaborate 
constitution,  and  even  may  be  a ceremonial,  normally  proper 
only  to  churches  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  rank.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  precocious  phenomenon 
of  a rood-loft  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  emulation  of  the  pul- 
pita  of  colleges  and  cathedrals.  The  north-east  pier  of  the 
central  tower  contains  a vice,  with  lower  and  upper  doorways, 
the  architectural  character  of  which  proclaims  them  anterior 
to  the  Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  contemporary  screen  and  loft,  to  which  these  doorways 
gave  access,  have  perished,  being  of  wood  ; but  the  doorways 
themselves,  being  of  more  durable  stone,  survive.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  the  vice  may  have  led  originally  not  to 
a rood-loft,  but  to  an  upper  floor  inserted  to  serve  as  a ringing- 
chamber  ; but  in  view  of  the  richness  of  the  decoration  of  the 
upper  doorway,  designed  obviously  with  the  intention  that  it 
might  be  visible  from  below  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
alternative  of  a closed-in  chamber  may  be  dismissed. 

The  vice  has  two  entrances,  viz.  one  (still  serviceable)  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  north  transept,  the  other  (now  blocked) 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  chancel.  The  first-named  is, 
beyond  question,  contemporary  with  the  pier  itself,  the  moulded 
jambs  of  the  doorway  being  bonded  in  with  the  surrounding 
masonry.  The  door-frame  has  a shouldered-arch-shaped  door- 
head,  the  lintel  supported  on  a pair  of  corbels,  of  which  the 
left-hand  one  is  a woman’s  head  wearing  a wimple,  the  right- 
hand  one  being  too  much  mutilated  for  identification,  but  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a lion's  head.  The  doorway  is  2 feet 
4J  inches  wide  by  5 feet  10J  inches  high,  and  the  door  swings 
inwards  into  the  staircase.  A large  ring,  provided  for  securing 
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the  door  with  a padlock,  but  now  disused,  remains  hxed  in  the 
left-hand  jamb.  The  other  entrance  is  two-centred  arched,  and 
may  have  been  constructed  somewhat  later  than  the  first-named. 
It  is  situated  three  feet  above  the  floor  level  (the  lower  part 
of  it  being  now  obstructed  by  the  stalls),  and  measures  2 feet 
J inch  wide  by  6 feet  if  inches  high.  Within,  on  the  east 
side,  is  a pair  of  iron  hooks  for  hanging  a door.  Overhead  is 
a loop  to  light  the  interior  of  the  vice.  The  stone  steps  turn 
on  a cylindrical  stone  newel.  A remarkable  feature  of  the  in- 
terior is  an  ornamental  tablement,  or  moulded  string-course, 
of  stone,  8 inches  wide,  which  starts  at  a height  of  between 

12  and  13  feet  from  the  ground  and  mounts  upward,  close  under 
the  outer  extremities  of  the  steps,  following  the  zig-zag  line  of 
their  rises  and  treads.  The  stairs,  which  lead  up  ultimately 
to  the  tower  belfry,  issue  south-westwards  at  a height  of 

13  feet  10  inches  from  the  floor,  for  access  to  the  (now  vanished) 
rood-loft.  This  upper  rood-doorway  is  2 feet  \ inch  wide  by 
5 feet  3 inches  high.  Its  threshold,  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  central  tower,  is  carried  on  a corbel,  sculptured  to  represent 
a demon’s  head.  The  door-head,  the  arch  of  which  springs  at 
a height  of  4 feet  8 inches  from  the  threshold,  or  cill,  is  in 
the  form  of  a depressed  ogee  enclosed  within  a rectilinear  gable, 
crocketed  and  surmounted  by  a heavy  finial,  a combination 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  existence  of  so  early  a rood-stair  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  rood-loft  must  have  been  situated  from  the 
beginning  at  the  eastern  arch  of  the  crossing. 

Thomas  Allen  (1831)  says  : “ The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
transept  by  an  immense  screen  of  oak,  the  sweep  of  the  arches 
being  also  filled  with  timber.  The  lower  part  of  this  screen 
has  four  Doric  pilasters  supporting  their  proper  entablature,  and 
on  each  side  are  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  galleries  of  the 

nave A neat  screen  of  oak,  with  pointed  arches, 

etc.,  separates  the  chancel  from  the  transept.”  The  above 
passage  gives  a sufficiently  vivid  picture  of  the  obtrusive  dis- 
figurements for  which  the  post-Reformation  period  was  responsi- 
ble ; but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  clear  a point  that  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  viz.  that,  so  long  as  those  disfigurements 
continued  to  find  favour  with  the  parish,  the  ancient  rood-screen 
itself  remained  undisturbed,  in  much  the  same  state  as  that 
in  which  the  Elizabethan  revolution  had  left  it  ; and  that, 
when  newly-awakened  ideas  of  order  and  seemliness  in  ecclesi- 
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HULL,  HOLY  TRINITY. 

The  Rood-screen  as  it  appeared  in  1S47. 

From  a Lithograph  drawn  and  executed  by  William  Lie  van. 
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HULL,  HOLY  TRINITY. 

Detail  of  the  Fenestration  of  the  Rood-screen. 
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astical  interiors  began  to  prevail,  the  nave  was  cleared  of  its 
ugly  incumbrance  (1833  1°  1845),  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  the  neglected  rood-screen  have  the  ill-fate  to  become,  in  its 
turn,  the  object  of  attention.  The  testimony  of  Thomas  Allen 
is  corroborated  by  that  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne.  The  latter, 
visiting  Hull  in  1825,  noted  : “ There  is  a good  carved  wooden 
screen  between  the  transept  and  choir/'  But  at  his  second 
visit  in  1848,  the  church  in  the  meantime  having  recently  been 
“ restored/’  he  found  the  rood-screen  removed  from  its  proper 
place.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  1846  that  (as  a modern  inscription 
along  its  lintel  records)  the  rood-screen  underwent  "restoration"  ; 
which  finished,  it  was  re-erectecl,  not,  however,  as  before  at  the 
chancel-entrance,  but  further  west,  in  a new  site,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  A lithograph  by  William  Be  van,  dated  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  shows  the  rood-screen  standing,  after  “ restoration," 
in  the  western  arch  of  the  crossing.  The  screen  was  ultimately 
shifted  once  more,  to  the  position  it  now  occupies  under  the 
south  arch  of  the  crossing.  The  restoring  process  of  1846 
rightly  supplied  new  doors  for  those  which  had  been  lost  by 
decay  or  wanton  destruction  ; but  in  one  important  particular 
it  was  quite  incorrect  ; no  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  lost 
vaulting,  but  instead,  on  the  top  ledge  of  each  springing  cap 
a pinnacle  was  set  up,  a most  unhappy  innovation,  because  it 
is  one  wholly  incompatible  with  the  original  system  of  a vaulted 
screen.  In  its  present  state  the  old  rood-screen  stands  14  feet 

4 inches  high  (including  the  lintel)  by  16  feet  4 inches  in 
length,  and  comprises  three  bays  of  acute  two-centred  arches. 
The  left-hand  bay  (which  should  be  the  northernmost)  centres  at 

5 feet  5 inches,  the  middle  bay  at  5 feet  24  inches,  and  the 
right-hand  bay  at  5 feet  4J  inches.  The  wainscote  is  only 
3 feet  10  inches  high,  with  head-tracery  1 foot  2 inches  deep. 
The  central  stile  in  each  of  the  side  bays  remains,  but  the 
vertical  mouldings,  which  should  subdivide  each  half  bay  of  the 
wainscote  into  two  panels  (making  four  panels  in  each  bay,  to 
correspond  with  the  lights  of  the  fenestration),  have  disappeared. 
The  back  of  the  wainscote  consists  merely  of  plain  panelling, 
because  it  would  have  been  hidden  behind  the  return  stalls. 
The  middle  rail  is  handsomely  moulded.  From  the  latter  to 
the  cord-line  and  springing  level  is  a distance  of  5 feet  2 inches. 
The  fenestration  has  tracery  to  the  depth  of  4 feet  2 inches  in 
the  head.  A prominent  feature  therein  is  the  presence  of  two 
large  double  roses  (of  the  shape  commonly  called  Tudor)  in  the 
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head  of  the  subarcuation,  in  each  bay.  On  the  front  of  the 
screen  the  fenestration  tracery  has  an  outer  order  of  crocketed 
ogees  planted  on,  but  there  is  no  outer  order  at  the  back. 
A cavetto,  with  Gothic  square  pateras  at  intervals,  runs  round 
the  arch  of  the  doorway  and  round  the  containing  arches  of 
the  fenestration  in  the  side  bays.  The  vaulting  shafts  are 
engaged  groups,  or  clusters,  of  three,  with  one  large  springing 
cap  (7  inches  high),  shaped  to  correspond  with  the  shafting  ; as 
is  the  case  also  at  Chesterfield  and  Newark.  The  iron  furniture 
of  the  rood-screen  has  perished,  but  the  woodwork  yet  bears 
marks  showing  that  it  was  at  one  time  well  protected  with  one 
stanchion  and  three  saddlebars  in  each  light  of  the  fenestration. 

In  addition  to  the  rood-screen,  the  church  contains  two  other 
ancient  screens,  both  of  late-Gothic  workmanship,  in  oak,  and 
both  rectangular  in  construction,  viz.:  A parclose  (A)  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave's  north  aisle,  dividing  the  latter  from  the 
north  arm  of  the  transept  ; and  a parclose  (B)  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  chancel  aisle,  dividing  the  latter  from  the 
south  arm  of  the  transept. 

Parclose  (A)  comprises  six  compartments,  only  that  one  at 
either  end  being  fixed,  the  rest  forming  a pair  of  wide  folding- 
doors,  hinged,  and  consisting  of  two  whole  compartments  apiece. 
The  opening  is  thus  6 feet  8 inches  wide  in  the  clear,  an 
abnormal  width,  which,  if  original,  must  have  been  designed  for 
processions  round  the  back  of  the  chancel.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  screen  is  not  in  its  original  position,  for  it  has  been 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  16  inches  both  on  the  right 
and  left,  to  adapt  it  to  a wider  space  than  that  which  it  was 
first  made  to  occupy.  Its  original  length,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  under  existing  circumstances,  would  be  11  feet  3 inches  ; its 
height,  inclusive  of  a modern  lintel,  being  12  feet  3J  inches.  The 
compartments  vary  in  centring  from  1 foot  9J  inches  to  1 foot 
ni  inches.  The  wainscote  stands  4 feet  10  inches  high,  with 
head-tracery  to  the  depth  of  9!  inches.  Each  compartment 
of  the  wainscote  is  subdivided  into  two  panels,  corresponding 
with  the  lights  of  the  fenestration  above.  The  head-tracery 
of  the  wainscote  occurs  both  on  the  back  and  front  of  the 
screen,  but  the  pattern  is  not  quite  identical.  That  on  the  front 
has  a cusped  ogee  under  batements  ; that  on  the  back  has 
cusped,  two-centred  arcuation  under  batements.  The  fenestra- 
tion openings  are  6 feet  2\  inches  high,  with  tracery  in  the  head 
to  the  depth  of  2 feet  4 inches.  This  tracery  is  in  three  orders, 
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HULL,  HOLY  TRINITY. 

Parclose  at  East  End  of  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave. 
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the  outermost  one  being  in  the  form  of  a crocketed  ogee.  On 
the  front  of  the  screen  all  the  standards  are  buttressed,  the 
buttresses  of  the  principal  standards  having  such  an  extraordinary 
projection  as  to  measure  nearly  i foot  over  all  from  the  back  of 
the  screen  to  the  full  extent  of  the  buttresses.  This  screen,  as 
originally  placed,  most  probably  closed  the  north  chancel  aisle. 

Parclose  (B),  fitting  well  the  place  it  now  occupies,  was 
designed,  most  likely,  for  the  same.  It  has  many  points  of 
correspondence  with  parclose  (A)  last  described.  Its  length  is 
12  feet  i inch,  and  its  height,  including  a modern  lintel,  is 
12  feet  7 inches.  The  wainscote  is  4 feet  8J  inches  high,  with 
head-tracery  10  inches  deep.  The  description  of  the  wains- 
cote head-tracery  m parclose  (A)  applies  also  to  that  of  parclose 
(B).  The  fenestration  openings  are  6 feet  n inches  high,  with 
tracery  in  the  head  to  the  depth  of  2 feet  9 inches.  The  latter, 
both  back  and  front,  has  an  outer  order  with  crockets.  There 
are  buttresses  in  the  front,  of  the  immense  projection  of  1 foot 
over  all,  but  no  buttresses  at  the  back.  The  screen  comprises 
six  compartments,  centring  from  1 foot  nj  inches  to  2 feet 
2 mch-  Of  these  compartments,  as  in  the  case  of  parclose  (A), 
foui  go  to  make  wide  folding-doors  of  two  compartments  apiece, 
with  a clear  opening  of  7 feet  4 inches,  to  provide  ample  passage 
for  processions  (July,  1913). 

Hull  (St.  Mary’s). — The  existing  church  affords  no  clue  to 
the  ancient  screening  arrangements.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  the  history  of  the  building  is  recalled. 
The  former  nave,  which  extended  across  the  site  of  the  present 
roadway,  was  pulled  down  in  1540,  on  the  plea  that  it  obstructed 
the  view  from  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  hard  by,  and 
the  ancient  screenwork  probably  perished  at  the  same  time 
Subsequently,  in  about  1570  or  1571,  a new  chancel  was  built 
on  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  chancel,  which  thenceforward 
became  the  nave.  What  were  the  screening  arrangements  then 
adopted  it  is  impossible,  at  this  interval  of  time,  to  tell;  but 
it  would  appear  that  screens  of  some  sort  did  exist,  for  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Bell,  in  October,  1896,  declared  (without,  however,  naming 
his  authority  for  the  statement)  that  “the  chancel  screens  were 
taken  down  and  destroyed  ” in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Humbledon.— In  the  inner  order  of  either  sweep  of  the 
chancel-arch,  toward  the  nave,  are  five  cuts  or  chases,  now  filled 
with  cement,  but  formerly  designed  to  hold  the  timber  framing 
of  a tympanum.  The  lowest  pair  of  chases,  being  in  the  spring- 
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ers,  at  a level  of  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  probably  marks 
the  site  of  the  rood-screen  lintel.  A modern  patch  in  the  base 
of  the  chancel-arch  respond  shows  where  the  stone  was  once 
grooved  for  the  foot  of  the  wooden  rood-screen  to  stand.  The 
screen,  occupying  the  chancel-arch  opening,  was  15  feet  long. 
At  the  top  of  the  chancel-arch,  on  the  chancel  side,  traces  still 
remain  of  the  plasterwork  tympanum  with  which  the  arch  was 
filled.  There  is  even  a small  fragment  of  scroll-pattern  in  red, 
showing  that  the  eastward  surface  of  the  tympanum  was  orna- 
mented with  painting.  Towards  the  west  also  aie  tiaces,  but 
scantier,  of  black  and  red,  of  the  decoration  of  the  naveward 
front  of  the  tympanum. 

In  the  north  arcade  the  outer  order  of  the  eastern  haunch 
of  the  easternmost  arch,  about  3 feet  6 inches  above  the  capital, 
may  be  noticed  the  new  stone  patching  where  the  masonry  was 
cut  for  fitting  the  north  end  of  the  rood-loft.  Marks  may  also 
be  seen  under  the  north  side  of  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  south 
arcade  of  the  nave,  showing  that  this  arch  was  formerly  occupied 


by  a parclose  (July,  1913). 

Hunmanby.— In  August,  1827,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  noticed  : 
“ JBe tween  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a wood  screen  of  late  and 
debased  workmanship/' 

Hutton  Cranswick. — Although  not  mentioned  in  the  Visita- 
tion returns  with  other  churches  of  the  Harthill  Deanery,  the 
screen  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe  to  have  shared  the 
same  fate  as  the  rest  that  were  condemned  by  Archdeacon 
Dering  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725.  Nevertheless,  “ some  little 
remains  of  the  ancient  screen  which  separated  the  nave  from  the 
chancel  still  ” existed  when  Thomas  Allen  wrote  his  History , 
1831  ; and  Mr.  Norcliffe  in  1862  noted  " the  remains  of  some 
rich  fifteenth-century  work." 

Kilham. — The  chancel-arch  respond  shafts  present  certain 


evident  marks  of  chases  (made  for  the  insertion  of  wooden  screen- 
work,  and  now  filled  up  with  yellowish  cement),  the  highest 
being  at  a level  of  about  13  feet  from  the  bottom  of  either 
reveal.  Toward  the  chancel  the  outermost  shaft  of  the  group  of 
three  has  been  entirely  cut  away  to  a height  of  7 feet,  alike 
on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  the 

accommodation  of  screen  work  (July,  1913). 

Kilnwick.— When  Archdeacon  Dering  visited  the  church  in 
1723,  1724,  or  1725,  he  found  the  screen  standing,  and  ordered 
it  to*  be  cut  low.  The  building  itself  was  “ restored  ” in  1871. 
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Kingston-on-Hull,  see  Hull. 

Ivirk  Ella.— The  upper  part  of  the  chancel-arch  was  for- 
meily  occupied  by  a wooden-framed  tympanum,  making  a 
background  for  the  rood  group,  partly  against  the  said  tym- 
panum, but  mainly  against  the  nave’s  east  wall,  above  the 
chancel-arch.  The  framework  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
three  vertical  timbers  or  puncheons,  supported  on  one  hori- 
zontal timber,  all  fixed  into  the  stonework.  Clear  evidence 
of  this  tympanum  remains  in  the  shape  of  five  chases  (now 
filled  with  plaster)  in  the  soffit  of  the  arch.  There  is  one  chase 
in  the  apex  ; a pair  lower  down  (the  chase  on  the  north  side 
being  in  the  ninth  voussoir,  and  that  on  the  south  in  the 
seventh  voussoir)  ; the  third,  or  lowest  pair  being  in  the  fifth 
voussoir,  at  a level  of  6 feet  3 inches  above  the  springing. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  iron  ring  in  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

Both  T.  Allen  (1831)  and  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  in  February, 
j865,  noted  the  oak  rood-screen  as  standing,  in  their  time 
acioss  the  chancel-arch.  Glynne  describes  the  screen  as  “ having 
some  Decorated  tracery,  and  shafts  with  capitals  and  star-like 
ornament  in  the  spandrels.”  It  has  since  been  removed  from 
its  proper  position,  and  dismembered,  parts  of  it  being  worked 
up  into  a screen  in  the  arch  of  the  western  tower,  while  the 
doorway  from  the  screen  is  now  incorporated  into  a modern 
screen  across  the  north  aisle.  The  remains  are  a close  imitation 
of  stonework,  only  carried  out  in  wood.  In  the  middle  stands 
the  archway,  of  oak,  3 inches  thick,  with  an  opening  3 feet 
7\  inches  wide  by  6 feet  8 inches  high  to  the  crown  of  its 
two-centred  arch,  the  apex  of  the  latter  being  2 feet  7 inches 
above  the  springing  level.  From  that  point  to  the  ground  is  a 
distance  of  4 feet  1 inch  (the  height  of  the  three  engaged  shafts, 
upon  which  on  either  hand  the  arch  rests),  and  from  the  spring- 
ing level  to  the  top  of  the  whole  structure  measures  3 feet 
3 inches.  The  shafts  are  cylindrical,  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  lintel  is  entirely  modem.  The  spandrels  are  occu- 
pied by  circles  of  flamboyant  tracery,  of  which  only  a part  of 
that  on  the  north  side  is  genuine,  while  the  southern  one  is 
entirely  modern.  That  part  of  the  work  which  is  original  may 
be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  screen  across  the  west  tower  opening  can  scarcely  be 
m its  original  state.  It  measures  14  feet  ij  inches  long,  and 
comprises  an  ogee-headed  doorway  between  two  ranges  of  tra- 
cery ai  coding.  Each  arcade,  apparently  of  the  time  of  Edward  III, 
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consists  of  a carved  board,  i foot  2J  inches  high,  of  cusped  ogee 
openings,  in  imitation  of  stonework.  Nevertheless,  the  mouldings 
are  extraordinarily  refined.  These  traceries  are  supported  on 
cylindrical  shafts,  with  turned  capitals  and  bases,  having  an 
inclusive  height  of  15 J inches.  There  are  three  shafts  and  two 
respond  shafts,  forming  four  lights  (centring  at  1 foot  each) 

on  either  hand  of  the  doorway.  The  shafts  stand  on  a flat 

cill-piece,  or  middle  rail,  4 inches  thick  by  it  inches  high.  The 

lintel  of  the  screen  is  3J  inches  high,  exclusive  of  the  upper  part, 
which  is  modern.  The  moulded  door-jambs,  on  a ground-cill 

5!  inches  high,  are  6 feet  10  J inches  high  to  the  base  of  the 
lintel.  The  framework  is  6J  inches  thick.  The  doorway  has  a 
clear  opening  of  3 feet  91  inches,  and  the  traceried  door-head 
at  the  springing  is  1 foot  7 inches  high.  The  tracery  is  flat 
at  the  back.  It  is  cusped  beneath,  the  upper  part  being  of  a 
strangely  nondescript  Gothic,  which  possibly  dates  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (July,  1913). 

Kirkburn. — In  spite  of  the  Archdeacon’s  decree,  in  1723^ 
1724,  or  1725,  that  the  rood-screen  should  be  cut  down,  it  was 
standing  practically  entire,  gates  included,  in  1817  and  1818, 
when  Buckler  made  two  drawings  of  it.  These  (British  Museum, 
Add.  MSS.  36394,  verso  of  folio  158,  and  folio  161)  depict,  in 
the  chancel-arch,  a rectangular  screen  of  rich,  late-Gothic  detail, 
dating  apparently  from  about  1480.  The  screen;  standing  in  the 
chancel-arch  opening,  was  between  14  and  15  feet  long,  while 
the  rood-loft  was  24  feet  long,  the  width  of  the  nave.  The 
rood-screen  consisted  of  twelve  rectangular  compartments,  i.e. 
four  (opening  1 foot  J inch  wide  each,  and  centring  at  1 foot 
31  inches)  on  either  hand  of  the  doorway,  itself  comprising  four 
openings  slightly  narrower  than  the  side  openings.  The  folding- 
doors  were  hung  in  a rectangular  frame,  ornamented  with 
square  Gothic  pateras  in  a cavetto,  and  surmounted  by  Tudor 
flower  brat  fishing.  The  doors  had  ogee  tracery  in  the  head  of 
each  of  their  two  compartments.  The  fenestration  tracery, 
which  occupied  the  head  of  each  of  the  twelve  compartments 
to  the  depth  of  1 foot  7 inches,  was  enriched  with  an  outer 
order  of  two  crocheted  ogees  in  each  head.  The  wainscote 
had  traceried  head-ornaments  with  an  outer  order  of  one  crochet- 
ed ogee  in  each  panel.  The  cord-line  was  3 feet  above  the 
middle  rail.  The  principal  standards,  the  door-jambs,  and  the  meet- 
ing-stile were  5 inches  wide,  the  muntins  being  3 inches  wide. 
The  lintel  was  ornamented  with  a trail  beneath  an  inscription, 
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KIRKBURN. 

Approximate  Reconstruction  of  the  Rood-screen,  which  was  demolished  in  1856. 

Drawn  by  Eric  Knight , from  rough  sketches  by  Buckle 
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the  text  of  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  recorded.  It  is  also 

much  to  be  regretted  that  Buckler's  sketches  and  measurements 

are  not  complete.  He  gives,  for  instance,  neither  the  height 

nor  the  length  of  the  rood-screen,  nor  any  indication  as  to  how 

the  plinth  and  the  lower  part  of  the  wainscote  were  treated 

The  relative  levels  of  the  doors  and  wainscote,  as  shown  by 

him,  are  reproduced  ; although  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  line 

o the  middle  rail  would  not  have  been  on  one  continuous  level 

10m  end  to  end,  alike  in  the  flanking  compartments  of  the 

screen  and  in  the  doors.  By  careful  piecing  together  of  all  the 

separate  details,  howsoever  fragmentary,  in  Buckler's  drawings 

.1.  Eric  Knight  has  succeeded  in  recovering,  so  far  as  the 

available  material  admits,  the  design  of  the  lost  medieval  rood- 
screen. 

When  Thomas  Allen  wrote  his  History,  1831,  the  rood-screen 
was  still  standing,  and  he  described  it  as  being  “ of  delicately  carved 
work,  much  mutilated."  It  stood  "till  the  . . . ‘restoration’ 
of  the  church  " in  1856,  says  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe,  " retaining 
the  Lords  Prayer,  Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  and  King's 
arms.  This  passage  almost  certainly  means  that  there  was 
also  a tympanum,  as  well  as  the  rood-screen.  The  existing 
screen  must  on  no  account  be  mistaken  for  ancient.  It  is  only 
a modern  work,  designed  by  an  architect  of  the  name  of  Pear- 
son, on  lines  totally  at  variance  with  the  mediaeval  rood-screen. 

Ivirkby  Grindalyth. — The  screen  was  standing  in  1723 
when  Archdeacon  Dering  visited  the  church  and  ordered  the 
screen  cut  low.  The  nave  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1827. 

Kirkham  (Priory  Church  of  Black,  or  Austin,  Canons)  — 
During  excavations  in  1886,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  found 
that  the  pulpitum  had  been  situated  at  the  arch  of  the  eastern 

crossing,  and  that  it  had  thence  projected  westwards  into  the 
area  of  the  crossing  itself. 

Langtoft.  The  screen  was  pulled  down  in  1737  by  order 
of  Dean  Osbaldeston.  7 

Leconfield.  The  screen  was  condemned  by  Archdeacon 
Denng  m 1723,  1724,  or  1725.  On  the  eastward  face  of  the 
chancel-arch,  both  capitals,  together  with  part  of  the  masonry 
over  them,  have  been  cut  away  to  the  extent  of  18  inches 
upward  from  a level  of  6 feet  6 inches  above  the  nave  floor. 
This  was  done,  of  course,  for  the  insertion  of  a wooden  screen, 
to  fill  the  arch,  which  has  a clear  opening  of  13  feet  n inches 
(Note  by  Fred.  Crossley  in  1913). 
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Leven. — In  1720  the  screen  was  standing,  and  Archdeacon 
Dering  ordered  it  to  be  cut  low.  The  church  itself  was  de- 
molished, for  rebuilding  on  a fresh  site  in  1844  or  1845. 

Lockington. — The  chancel-arch,  Norman,  of  three  orders, 
was  constructed  in  the  twelfth  century.  Subsequently  (perhaps 
when  the  present  lofty  chancel  was  built,  in  the  fourteenth 
century)  the  chancel-arch,  notwithstanding  its  width,  was  sub- 
jected to  a drastic  and  exceptional  method  of  enlargement. 
The  two  inner  orders  were  taken  down,  and  all  the  middle  part 
of  the  wall  upward  removed  bodily,  forming  a vertical  opening, 
flush  with  the  reveal  of  the  abacus  of  the  innermost  shaft. 

The  outermost  order,  of  chevrons,  was  retained  in  situ  up  to 
a level  of  about  3 feet  6 inches  above  the  capitals  ; and  the 
displaced  voussoirs  were  then  built  up  anew  in  a vertical  order, 
parallel  to  the  jambs  of  the  new  opening.  The  latter,  being 

13  feet  6 inches  wide,  and  reaching  to  the  roof,  provided  ample 

scope  for  the  display  of  the  great  rood  and  for  screenwork. 

The  screen  itself  was  standing,  about  1723  to  1725,  when  the 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  Dr.  Heneage  Dering,  ordered 
its  removal  ; but  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  John  Witty,  staunchly 
refused  to  “ let  our  churchwardens  pull  down  the  partition 
betwixt  the  church  and  chancel.’'  No  trace  of  the  screen  is 
now  to  be  seen,  except  the  marks  where,  in  the  eastern  edges 
of  the  opening,  a horizontal  beam,  7 inches  high,  was  inserted 
at  a level  of  about  10  feet  inches  above  the  nave  floor. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a composite  structure,  of 
late  - seventeenth  - century,  or  eighteenth  - century,  wood  fittings, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  what  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
screen  of  the  period.  The  whole,  however,  is,  in  fact,  only  made 
up  from  the  discarded  gallery-front,  pewing,  and  the  balusters 
from  the  pulpit  stairs.  It  was  erected  in  its  present  form  in 
1893  (July,  1913). 

Lowthorpe.— The  church  was  erected  into  a college  in  1333. 
Its  screen  was  standing  in  1721,  but  the  Archdeacon  ordered  it 
to  be  cut  down. 

Meaux  (in  the  parish  of  Waghen  or  Wawne). — Cistercian 
Abbey,  founded  about  1150.  It  is  recorded  that  Hugh  of  Leven, 
who  held  the  office  of  Abbot  from  1339  to  1349,  desiring  a 
new  crucifix  for  the  great  rood  in  the  nave  (or,  as  it  was  styled 
in  Cistercian  churches,  the  quire  of  the  conversi,  or  lay  brethren), 
caused  one  to  be  executed  in  a perfectly  novel  method.  The 
sculptor  entrusted  with  the  work  was  himself  a very  Era 
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Angelico.  It  is  expressly  related  of  him  that  he  never  undertook 
the  carving  any  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  image  except  on 
Fridays,  when  he  carefully  restricted  himself  to  a diet  of  bread 
and  water.  "And  he  had  standing  before  him,"  continues  the 
account,  " a nude  man,  that  the  sight  of  his  shapely  form  might 
insure  the  correct  modelling  of  the  crucifix  itself."  "It  was 
to  some  purpose,"  writes  Mr.  Edward  Bond,  "that  so  much 
reverence  and  conscientious  study  was  exercised."  For  when  the 
rood  was  finished  and  erected  in  its  place  Almighty  God  vouch- 
safed to  make  it  the  vehicle  for  many  notable  miracles.  There- 
fore it  occurred  to  the  community  "that,  if  access  to  the 

crucifix  were  to  be  permitted  to  womenkind,  general  devotion 
might  be  increased  and  redound  very  greatly  to  the  benefit 

of  the  convent."  Special  license  then  was  applied  for,  and  ob- 
tained, from  the  head  of  the  order  at  Citeaux,  in  French  Bur- 
gundy, " to  admit  men  and  women  of  honest  conversation  to 
visit  the  said  crucifix,  with  the  express  proviso,  however,  that 
no  woman  was  to  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  pass 
through  the  cloister,  to  enter  the  dorter,  nor  any  other  part  of 
the  domestic  offices."  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  before 

the  monks  were  forced  to  realise  that  they  had  made  a mistake ; 
for  though  at  first  they  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  divine 

favours  vouchsafed  them,  it  came  to  pass  in  time  that  such 
throngs  of  visitors  arrived  as  to  prove  a source  of  serious  em- 
barrassment to  the  community,  which  became  liable  for  the 
expense  of  feeding  and  entertaining  an  inordinate  number, 
including  mere  idle  sightseers,  as  well  as  those  who  came  out 
of  genuine  devotion. 

Abbot  Hugh  of  Leven,  dying  of  the  Black  Death  in  1349, 
was  buiied  in  the  centre  of  the  quire  of  the  convey  si,  before 
the  new  rood  of  his  own  erecting.  The  Abbey  of  Meaux  was 
dissolved  on  nth  December,  1539. 

Middleton-on-the-Wolds.— The  screen  was  condemned 
to  be  cut  low  when  Archdeacon  Dering  visited  the  church  in 
i723,  x724>  or  1725.  If  any  remains  survived  so  late  as  1821, 
they  must  have  disappeared  when  the  interior  was  " new 
pewed  and  beautified  " in  that  year. 

Muston.— The  screen  was  found  standing  in  1721,  by  Arch- 
deacon Dering,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cut  low.  The  whole  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1863. 

Newbald. — In  The  Antiquarian  Itinerary,  volume  i (1815),  is 
an  engraved  view  of  the  interior,  after  a painting  by  G.  Arnald, 
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A.R.A.  ihe  rendering  is  neither  intelligible  nor  coherent,  but 
seems  meant  to  depict  a fifteenth  - century  screen  of  wood 
rectangular  in  construction,  and  in  a mutilated  condition, 
standing  in  the  arch  of  the  eastern  crossing.  All  trace  of  this 
screen  has  disappeared.  When  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  visited  the 
church  in  1863,  he  found  the  nave  “ partitioned  off  from  the 
crossing/'  Certain  “ cuts  in  the  abacus  over  the  western  shafts 
of  the  piers  ” on  the  west  side  of  the  crossing,  remarked  Mr. 
John  Bilson,  in  1911,  might  “ at  first  sight  suggest  a screen  in 
this  position,  but  they  may  more  probably  be  referred  ” to  the 
modern  partition  mentioned  by  Glynne. 

Norton. — Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen  standing  in 
1723>  and  condemned  it  to  be  cut  low.  The  church  itself  was 
rebuilt  bodily  about  1817. 

Nunburnholme. — In  1723,  1724,  or  1725  the  Archdeacon 
ordered  the  screen  to  be  cut  low.  The  church  was  “ restored  ” 
in  1873. 

Nunkeeling. — Priory  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  surrendered 
10th  September,  1539.  From  the  survey  made  by  the  visitors 
of  Henry  VIII  for  the  purposes  of  spoliation,  it  would  seem 
(although  the  description  is  not  quite  so  lucid  as  it  might  be) 
that  there  must  have  existed  here,  only  on  a small  scale,  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  to  that  at  Swine.  The  church  at 

Nunkeeling  was  all  in  one  pace,  46  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 

and  was  divided  by  a screen-wall  into  two  portions,  a short 
parish  church,  no  more  than  10  feet  long,  at  the  east  end,  the 
conventual  quire  being  at  the  nether,  or  western,  end.  There 
were  “ two  doors  by  the  high  altar  for  to  go  and  come  into  the 
parish  church.”  This  passage,  but  for  the  mention  of  the  “ high 
altar,”  might  apply  to  the  rood-screen  in  the  nave  of  a normal 
monastic  church.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  parts  have  been  reversed.  The  last 
vestiges  of  the  church  were  “ ruthlessly  swept  away  ” early  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Ottringham. — Stephen  Hildyard,  by  will  19th  August,  1535. 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  “ in  the  church,  north 

side  of  the  quire  door,”  that  is  to  say  in  the  nave,  in  front 

of  the  northern  half  of  the  rood-screen. 

Owthorne. — John  Constable,  in  his  will  dated  16th  April, 
I577>  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  “ in  the  church 
before  the  quire  door,”  i.e.  at  the  head  of  the  nave,  in  front 
of  the  screen.  The  latter  was  standing  in  1720,  but  was  then 
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condemned  by  Archdeacon  Dering  at  his  Visitation.  " In  1796 
the  church  was  dismantled/’  owing  to  the  threatened  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea.  By  1822,  the  whole  of  the  chancel  and  nave 
had  disappeared,  and  the  very  site  of  the  building  is  now  covered 
by  the  waves. 

Patrington. — In  1496  John  Dalton  bequeathed  6s.  8d.  to 
the  “ rode  lofte  and  kirke  werke.” 

In  1720  Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  the  screen.  “ What- 
ever . . . screenwork  there  may  have  been  is  . . . gone,”  writes 
the  Rev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole  in  Churches  of  Yorkshire,  circa  1845  ; 
who,  moreover,  characterises  the  screen  standing  at  Patrington 
in  his  time  as  a “ miserable  modern  ” erection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe,  in  1862,  explicitly  asserts  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Archdeacon’s  decree,  the  ancient  screen 
was  left  standing.”  Whether  or  not  the  screen  was,  indeed, 
taken  down  in  1720,  and  subsequently  set  up  again  by  1845, 
no  one  who  sees  it  in  its  present  aspect  can  dispute  that,  at 
some  time  or  other,  it  has  undergone  a sad  amount  of  re- 
modelling and  alteration  from  its  original  form.  Its  proportions 
have,  unfortunately,  been  falsified.  Not  only  has  it  been  unduly 
curtailed  in  height  by  the  lowering  of  the  wainscote,  but  also 
it  has  been  lengthened  unduly  by  the  widening  of  its  middle 
bay.  The  present  height  (exclusive  of  the  modern  lintel)  is 
10  feet  9 inches.  The  present  length  (including  the  added  5J 
inches,  more  or  less)  is  19  feet  4J  inches. 

The  character  of  the  work  itself  is  sufficiently  remarkable, 
for  though  John  Dalton’s  will  above  quoted  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  screen  was  in  making  in  1496,  some  of  its 
features  reproduce  motifs  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; and  yet  its  arched  system  is  hardly  consistent  with 
so  early  a date.  The  treatment  of  the  gates,  with  their  orna- 
ment, not  planted  on  in  the  normal  way  of  screenwork,  but 
sculptured  out  of  the  solid  board,  is  a characteristic  rarel}T  to 
be  met  with  in  wooden  screens  later  than  the  opening  years  cf 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  woodwork,  emancipated  from  the 
traditions  of  stone-masonry,  developed  independently,  by  the 
logic  of  the  material,  its  own  proper  carpentry  methods.  But, 
whatever  its  date,  the  screen  at  Patrington  was  unquestionably 
planned  and  built  from  the  outset  to  carry  a loft.  Standing 
across  the  chancel-arch,  between  the  chancel  and  the  easternmost 
aisle  of  the  transept,  the  screen  comprises  five  bays.  The  side 
bays  vary  in  centring  from  3 feet  5J  inches  to  3 feet  6|  inches, 
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while  the  middle  bay  now  centres  at  5 feet  J inch.  But,  even 
allowing  for  the  extra  amount  by  which  it  has  been  widened  in 
modern  times,  it  must  still  always  have  exceeded  the  other  bays 
in  width.  In  consequence  of  its  widening  it  has  lost  the  two- 
centred  outline  which  the  arches  on  either  hand  of  it  present. 
All  the  tracery  in  the  middle  arch,  from  its  apex  down  to  the 
top  of  the  solid  gates,  has  been  remodelled  and  misformed  into 
a fantastic  and  impossible  travesty  of  anything  that  a mediaeval 
hand  could  ever  have  placed  there.  It  is  occupied  by  fenestra- 


PATRINGTON. 

Detail  of  the  Fenestration  of  the  Rood-screen. 


tion  tracery  to  the  depth  of  3 feet  10 \ inches.  That  of  the 
side  bays  is  2 feet  2|  inches  deep,  and,  though  mainly  original, 
is  nevertheless  of  the  thinnest  and  flimsiest  description. 

I he  wrainscote  is  now  only  3 feet  6 inches  high.  The  front 
of  the  middle  rail  is  abnormally  fashioned  of  a board,  ij  inches 
thick,  and  9 inches  high,  planted  on  ; and  in  this  board  the 
ornament  of  the  middle  rail  (including  that  portion  which  belongs 
to  the  gates)  is  carved  in  the  solid,  that  part  in  the  southern- 
most bay  only  being  modern.  The  ornament  consists  of  square 
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pateras  of  Gothic  leafage,  two  pateras  in  each  of  the  side  bays, 
and  four  in  the  middle  bay,  i.e.  two  to  each  gate.  The  head- 
tracery  in  the  wainscote  of  the  side-ba57s  is  planted  on  in  the 
usual  way,  and  measures  io  inches  high.  This  ornament  is  of 
one  pattern  in  either  bay  immediately  adjacent  to  the  gates, 
but  differs  in  each  end  bay.  Throughout  it  is  of  more  pro- 
nouncedly late  Gothic  type  than  the  rest  of  the  screen.  The 
treatment  of  the  wainscote  of  the  gates  is  peculiar,  having  what 
is,  in  effect,  sunk  panelling  in  the  solid  to  about  half-way  down 
from  below  the  middle  rail.  It  seems  that  originally  (as  may 
still  be  seen  in  parallel  instance  of  Campsall  screen)  the  plain 
lower  half  had  planted  on  it  an  arcade  with  crocketed  gables 
rising  in  front  of  the  sunk  panels,  giving  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some appearance  of  various  orders,  with  high  relief  in  contrast 
to  depth  and  shadow.  The  meeting-stiles  of  the  gates  rise  about 
23  inches  above  the  middle  rail  level,  and  have  attached  to 
each  a curved  and  crocketed  brace,  resembling  a flying  buttress, 
and  making  together  (a  very  novel  feature,  if  authentic)  a kind 
of  skeleton  gable,  which  terminates  in  a clumsy  cross.  This 
last-named  feature  at  any  rate  could  never  have  been  found  in 
such  a position  in  an  ancient  rood-screen. 

The  standards  are  y\  inches  deep  from  east  to  west,  and 
5 4 inches  wide.  The  vaulting  has  entirely  perished.  It  origin- 
ally overhung  eastwards  as  well  as  westwards,  as  the  boutels 
and  springing-caps  on  both  faces  of  the  screen  bear  witness. 
The  boutels  on  the  east  face  are  stopped  just  above  the  middle- 
rail  level.  The  level  of  the  caps  on  the  west  (all  of  which 
survive)  is  three  inches  below  that  of  the  caps  on  the  east.  In 
place  of  the  vanished  vaulting,  on  the  tops  of  the  corbels 
formed  by  the  springing  caps,  there  has  been  set  up  a series 
of  gabled  pinnacles,  almost  20  inches  high,  of  fourteenth-century 
character,  in  oak.  Five  of  these  out  of  six  on  the  eastward 
face  of  the  screen  are  original  work,  though  not,  of  course,  in 
their  original  position.  What  that  position  could  have  been,  if, 
indeed,  the  pinnacles  had  any  connection  at  all  with  the  screen, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  tell.  The  woodwork  in  various  parts  of 
the  screen  still  retains  traces  of  scarlet  and  green. 

A pleasing  feature  is  that  the  screen  preserves,  almost  intact, 
the  iron  furniture  which  would  form  an  integral  part  of  it  from 
the  beginning.  G.  Poulson  (1841),  who  imagined  the  screen 
to  date  merely  from  about  the  year  1612,  writes  : “ The  iron 

hinges  and  lock  of  the  gates  may  be  about  a century  older  than 
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Detail  of  Rood-screen  Door. 
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the  oak  and  slender  iron  wire  used  for  the  tabernacle  work.” 
This  passage  mentions  features,  some,  at  any  rate,  of  which 
cannot  now  be  identified.  The  northern  of  the  two  gates  of 
the  screen  has  the  ancient  lock-plate,  with  branching  guide  to 
the  key-hole  ; as  well  as  the  iron  rose,  or  disc,  for  the  drop- 
handle.  This  disc  (4  inches  in  diameter)  is  enriched  by  per- 
foration in  a late  Gothic  pattern,  with  the  original  red  leather 
backing  underneath.  Moreover,  the  open  fenestration  is  pro- 
perly guarded  by  two  iron  stanchions  and  three  tiers  of  saddle- 
bars  in  each  light.  There  is  an  iron  ring  in  the  apex  of  the 
chancel-arch,  above  the  rood-screen. 

The  springers  of  the  outer  order  of  the  arch  opening  from 
the  middle  pace  into  the  eastern  aisle  of  either  limb  of  the 
transept  have  been  chased  at  one  time  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
fitting  in  of  the  rood-loft.  The  easternmost  spandrels  of  this 
pair  of  arches  were  in  1884  discovered  to  be  pierced  each  by 
a square-headed  window,  with  deep  splays  (blocked  up,  but  now 
once  again  reopened),  placed  in  that  position  in  all  probability  for 
the  express  purpose  of  illuminating  the  great  rood  (July,  1913). 

Pocklington. — John  Warde,  by  will  dated  16th  July,  154 7, 
desired  to  be  buried  “ before  the  Rode.”  This  is  notable, 
because  the  date  of  the  will  is  six  months  after  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI,  when  the  systematic  destruction  of  roods  was 
inaugurated.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  in  November,  1855*  observed 
“ some  old  wood  screenwork.”  The  chancel-arch  was  occupied 
by  a tympanum  of  abnormally  massive  construction,  for,  instead 
of  the  more  usual  chases  cut  into  the  stonework  to  hold  the 
ends  of  the  puncheons  and  the  cross-pieces  of  the  wooden 
framing,  there  are  four  stones,  projecting  corbelwise,  two  under 
either  sweep  of  the  arch,  to  support  the  weight  of  extra  heavy 
timberwork.  The  chancel-arch  itself  is  conspicuously  nearer 
to  the  south  than  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  having  been  so 
placed  in  order  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  rood-staircase, 
which,  contained  in  the  north  pier,  and  “ lighted  by  small 
slits,”  extends  from  floor  to  roof  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  noted  that  on  its  east  side  the  rood- 
turret  encroaches  upon  the  westernmost  of  the  two  arches 
between  the  chancel  and  the  north  chapel.  “ Behind  the  pulpit 
can  still  be  traced  the  doorway  leading  up  to  the  (rood)  loft  ” 
(A.  D.  H.  Leadman,  1896).  Externally  the  turret,  octagonal 
on  plan,  and  capped  with  a polygonal  pyramid-roof  to  correspond, 
rises  higher  than  the  apex  of  the  east  gable  of  the  nave. 
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Preston— “The  chancel-arch  is  . . . nearly  closed  by  a 
wood  partition  ” (a  tympanum),  “on  which  are  the  Lord’s 
liayei,  Belief,  and  King’s  Arms,’’  writes  G.  Poulson,  1841.  The 
chancel-screen  was  still  remaining  in  1862,  according  to  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Norcliffe.  A note  in  Topham’s  MS.  says  : “ At  the  south- 
west end  of  the  south  aisle  there  was  engraven  on  the  upper 
ledge  in  the  wood  inclosing  Mr.  Constable’s  pew,  Orate  pro 
anima  Wilielmi  Barchard  qui  fecit  istud  opus  operari  in  honor em 
Beate  Margarete .’’  This  passage,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
refers  to  a parclose  screen.  The  timber  alluded  to  still  survives,' 
but  with  the  inscription  nearly  obliterated,  and  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  south  aisle  above  the  case  containing  the  alabasters 
discovered  in  1880  (J.  E.  Morris,  Little  Guide , 1906). 

Rillington. — Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen  standing 
in  1723,  and  ordered  it  to  be  cut  low. 

Roos.  The  screen,  which  Archdeacon  Dering  in  1720  ordered 
to  be  cut  down,  was  transferred  (Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe,  1862) 
to  the  west  end  instead  ; but  when  G.  Poulson  wrote  ( Holder - 
ness,  1841)  he  noted  only  “ the  remains  of  a carved  screen  to  a 
pew  in  the  south  aisle.’’ 

Rudston. — In  1721  Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  the  screen. 

Sancton. — Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  visiting  the  church  in  January, 
1863,  noted  : “ The  chancel  . . . has  a mean  partition,  and  no 
chancel-arch.’’ 

Scrayingham.— In  1723  the  screen  was  standing,  and  Arch- 
deacon Dering  condemned  it. 

Skerne. — In  1723,  1724,  or  1725  the  screen  was  condemned 
by  Archdeacon  Dering  at  his  Visitation. 

Skidby.— In  1723,  1724,  or  1725  the  church  was  visited  by 
the  Archdeacon,  who  ordered  the  screen  to  be  cut  down. 

Skipsea. — Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  the  rood-screen  to 
be  cut  low,  in  1720.  Any  portions  of  the  screen  that  might 
have  survived  this  ordeal  are  believed  to  have  disappeared  at 
the  time  of  the  thorough  refitting  and  “ restoration,’’  completed 
by  July,  1866. 

Skipwith. — John  Stable,  in  his  will  dated  21st  June,  1541, 
says  : “I  have  provyded  for  a lampe  to  hynge  befor  the  roide 
(rood)  in  Skipwith  Churche  perpetually,  to  pray  for  me,  my  wif 
and  our  elders  for  evermore,  20s.”  Across  the  chancel  opening 
stands  an  oak  rood-screen,  dating  from  about  1440,  but  so 
much  renovated  (presumably  at  the  “ restoration  ’’  in  1877)  that 
virtually  the  only  portions  remaining  untouched  are  the  two 
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spandrels  over  the  entrance.  These  are  carved,  on  both  the  east 
and  west  faces,  with  leafage  in  the  solid.  They  measure  i foot 
6J  inches  high  from  the  springing  line  to  the  lintel,  by  i foot 
6 inches  and  i foot  5 J inches  long  respectively.  The  fenestra- 
tion heads  (9  inches  deep  and  centring  at  1 foot)  are  twelve 
in  number — six  of  one  pattern  to  north  of  the  entrance,  and  six 
of  another  pattern  to  south  of  the  entrance.  The  moulded 

muntins  (4  inches  from  front  to  back  by  2J  inches  wide),  though 
much  scraped,  still  retain  traces  of  the  original  scarlet  colouring. 
It  is  possible  that  other  parts  of  the  screen  may  be  ancient, 
but  they  have  all  been  replaned  and  smoothed  out  of  all  recog- 
nition. There  are  no  gates.  The  screen  has  a total  length  of 
17  feet  by  8 feet  1 inch  high,  exclusive  of  the  44  inches  stone 
step  on  which  it  is  raised. 

Some  2 feet  10  inches  above  the  present  summit  of  the 

screen,  in  the  north  wall  (there  is  no  chancel-arch),  is  a chase, 
about  6 inches  wide,  in  which  a transverse  timber  was  formerly 
fixed.  Higher  up,  and  about  6 inches  further  eastward,  there 
is  a similar  chase,  possibly  made  to  hold  the  rood  beam.  Another 
chase  extends  irregularly  to  a distance  of  1 foot  8f  inches 
upward  from  the  level  of  the  screen-top.  Other  adjacent  marks 
in  the  soffit  of  the  easternmost  arch  in  the  north  arcade  show 
where  the  rood-loft  and  its  supports  were  fastened. 

The  easternmost  arch  in  the  south  arcade  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  a parclose-screen,  11  feet  3 inches  long,  as  is  proved 
by  a chase  in  the  east  wall ; the  chase,  3 inches  wide  and 
2\  inches  in  depth,  extending  9 inches  high  from  a level  of 
3 feet  iif  inches  above  the  ground  ; whilst,  in  the  pier  opposite 
on  the  west  side  of  the  arch,  at  a level  of  4 feet  6 inches  from 

the  ground,  a patch  of  new  stone,  10  inches  high  by  2f  inches 

wide,  has  been  inserted  in  a chase  originally  cut  to  take  the 
west  extremity  of  the  parclose.  Again,  in  a line  below  the 
last-named  chase,  in  the  plinth  of  the  pier  is  a mark  in  the 
stone  where  formerly  the  foot  of  the  same  parclose  was  fixed 
(July,  1913). 

Skirlaugh. — A chapel,  within  Swine  parish,  founded  about 
I4°3  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  Archdeacon  Dering’s  order  in  1720 
for  the  destruction  of  the  screen,  since  the  latter  was  still  stand- 
ing in  April,  1814,  when  J.  Crosse  wrote  an  account  of  Skirlaugh 
Chapel  for  John  Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  volume  iv.  Pronounced  by  J.  Crosse  to  be  coeval  with 
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the  building  itself,  the  screen  was  of  oak,  and,  extending  from 
side  to  side  of  the  chapel,  measured  22  feet  long.  Situated 
between  the  second  and  third  bays  from  the  east,  it  divided  the 
interior  into  a chancel  of  two  bays  and  a nave  of  four  bays. 
Writing  in  Churches  of  Yorkshire,  1855,  the  Rev.  G.  Ayliffe 
Poole  remarked  that  the  screen  and  stalls,  on  which  "much 
of  the  interior  beauty  of  the  chapel  depended,"  had  been  " sold 
about  twenty  years  ago,"  i.e.  about  the  year  1835.  The  screen 
had  gone  at  any  rate  by  1841,  when  G.  Poulson  published  his 
History  of  Holderness.  A small  fragment,  however,  from  the 
screen,  having  been  recovered,  was  illustrated  in  Churches  of 
Yorkshire.  The  section  there  shown  is  that  of  a moulded  beam, 
which  must  have  formed  the  lintel  of  a screen  of  rectangular 
construction,  or  the  breastsummer  of  the  rood-loft. 

Skirpenbeck. — Archdeacon  Dering,  in  1723,  found  the  screen 
standing,  and  condemned  it. 

Sledmere.  In  1723  the  Archdeacon  ordered  the  screen  to 
be  cut  low.  The  return,  the  purport  of  which  is  quite  enigmatic, 
is  worded  thus  : " The  matts  (between  the  church  and  chancel) 
3 re  taken  down,  and  indrawn  with  boards/  With  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  the  entire  church  was  pulled  down  for  rebuilding 
in,  or  about,  the  year  1898. 

Stillingfleet.— The  late  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler  stated  it 
to  be  his  opinion  that  the  chancel-arch  was  erected,  together 
with  a new  rood-screen  and  loft,  in  or  about  1520.  Further, 
he  remarked  that  the  old  wall  at  the  north-east  part  of  the 
nave,  having  been  seriously  weakened  by  the  cutting  away  of 
the  masonry  to  make  room  for  rood-stairs  and  loft,  was  largely 
rebuilt,  for  the  sake  of  strength,  at  the  “ restoration  " of  the 
church  in  1898.  In  the  eastern  sweep  of  the  easternmost  arch 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  several  holes  or  chases,  filled 
with  new  stone,  showing  where  the  south  extremity  of  the  rood- 
loft  was  supported. 

Two  oak  parcloses,  surmounted  by  balusters  and  standing 
from  east  to  west  in  the  two  arches  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
Moieby  chapel  on  the  south,  have  been  made  up  (presumably 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  ) of  pewing  and  communion- 
rails,  of  late  - seventeenth  - century  work.  There  is  no  structural 
connection  between  the  row  of  balusters  and  the  panelwork 
beneath  them.  In  the  westernmost  of  these  two  screens  the 
upper  panels  of  the  wainscoting,  eight  in  number,  are  enriched 
each  with  a pierced  sexfoil  rosette  (July,  1913). 
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Sutton-in-Holderness.— The  church,  erected  into  a college 
in  1347,  was  rebuilt  from  1346  to  1349,  and  dedicated  on 
1 2th  September  of  the  last-named  year.  “ Very  handsome  oak 
screens,”  says  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  in  his  monograph,  published 
in  1896,  “ divided  the  portion  set  apart  for  the  college  from  the 
part  used  by  the  parishioners  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  east 
end  of  each  . . . aisle  (of  the  nave)  was  enclosed  in  the  same 
way.”  The  writer  goes  on  to  argue  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
difference  in  size  of  the  chancel  windows  (there  being  one  win- 
dow of  two  lights  at  the  west  end  of  each  side  wall,  and  three  larger 
windows  of  three  lights  apiece  to  east  of  the  smaller  window) 
that  the  principal  screen,  instead  of  being  set  in  a normal  posi- 
tion at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  stood  some  7 feet  east  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  chancel,  “so  as  to  form  a very  shallow 
parochial  chancel.”  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  most 
unusual.  It  would  have  curtailed  the  collegiate  quire  quite 
unnecessarily,  without  securing  for  the  parishioners  a chancel 
that  would  have  been  of  any  practical  use  to  them.  If  the 
pair  of  shortened  windows  in  the  west  part  of  the  chancel  was, 
indeed,  controlled  in  size  by  the  screening,  the  more  likely 
explanation  is  that  in  the  chancel,  as  fitted  for  the  college,  the 
loft  might  have  been  fixed  against  the  west  wall,  projecting 
eastwards,  and  overhanging  the  return  stalls.  Such  a scheme  of 
fittings  might  well  account  for  the  shortened  side-windows  in 
their  situation  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  see 
m either  case  how  anyone  in  the  loft  could  have  addressed  the 
congregation  in  the  nave,  unless  the  rood-loft  was  a very  wide 
one,  extending  not  merely  eastward,  but  also  under  the  chancel- 
arch  into  the  nave.  On  page  119  of  Mr.  Blashill’s  book  is  a 
passage  which  seems  to  bear  on  the  point.  “ The  chaplain,”  he 
says,  “standing  in  the  pulpit,  immediately  after  the  reading  of 
the  Gospel  at  Mass  on  Sunday  next  before  the  dedication  feast, 
gave  out  to  the  assembled  parishioners  the  day  on  which  the 
dedication  feast  would  fall.”  In  this  connection  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  “ the  pulpit  ” does  not  mean  a pulpit  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  but  the  pulpitum,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
vernacular,  the  rood-loft.  The  college  was  dissolved  in  1547. 

The  screen  was  standing  in  1720,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
Archdeacon  Dering,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Visitation  in  that  year, 
condemned  it. 

" The  chancel-arch,”  according  to  Mr.  Blashill,  “ was  blocked 
by  a plaster  partition  (tympanum),  on  which  were  fixed  the 
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Royal  Arms,  with  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed";  this  arrangement  lasting  at  any  rate  as 
late  as  1848,  perhaps  even  down  to  1868,  when  the  old  arch 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  to  a loftier  pitch,  and  the  interior 
of  the  church  was  "restored.”  Previously  to  these  changes 
“the  pew  belonging  to  the  old  tithe-farmstead  and  to  Soffham 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  quire,  the  dwarfed  remains  of  the 
old  screen  forming  its  eastern  side.” 

On  the  occasion  of  the  East  Riding  Society's  visit  in  June, 
1896,  Mr.  J.  R.  Boyle  drew  attention  to  the  " beautiful  portions 
of  a very  fine  screen,”  which,  being  “ allowed  to  tumble  about 
m the  vestry,”  were  in  danger  of  getting  " ultimately  . . . 
destioyed  or  of  falling  " into  a collector’s  hands.”  Mr.  Boyle 
much  regretted  that  the  screen  “ could  not  be  put  back  into 
its  original  position.”  What  the  obstacle  was  does  not  appear. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  until  after  the  last-named  date,  no 
lestoiation  of  the  screen  had  taken  place. 

A drawing  giving  a conjectural  reconstruction  of  the  screen, 
or  rather  of  two  of  its  compartments,  occupies  page  96  of  Mr. 
Blashill’s  book.  This  drawing  is  correct  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the 
wainscote  traceries  in  their  proper  place,  but  incorrect  in  afford- 
ing no  indication  whatever  of  the  structural  jointing  of  the 
woodwork,  in  not  carrying  the  lines  of  the  buttresses  all  the 
w aj  up  from  the  ground,  and  also  in  omitting  the  sunk  panels 
on  the  faces  of  the  buttresses  between  the  uppermost  and  the 
next  water-tables.  Mr.  Blashill  makes  no  attempt  to  depict 
the  lintel,  no  trace  of  which  survived  when  he  wrote.  Never- 
theless, his  drawing  presents  a truer  notion  of  what  the  screen 
should  be  like  than  the  screen  itself  offers  in  its  actual  condi- 
tion. For  it  has,  most  improperly,  been  dismembered,  some 
parts  of  it  being  set  up  in  the  arch  which  opens  between  the 
nave  s nor th  aisle  and  the  north  side  of  the  engaged  western 
tower,  whilst  other  parts  have  been  worked  up  into  a modern 
reredos  behind  the  communion  - table.  The  date  of  the  old 
screenwork  is  about  100  years  later  than  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college.  Traces  of  vermilion  show  that  the  screen 
was  formerly  decorated  in  colours.  The  principal  portion,  that 
under  the  tower,  belongs  to  a screen  of  rectangular  construction. 
Its  height,  exclusive  of  the  modern  lintel,  is  8 feet  11  inches  * 
its  length  11  feet  3|  inches.  It  comprises  five  compartments 
(centring  from  2 feet  2 inches  to  2 feet  3J  inches),  of  which 
the  middle  one  forms  a narrow  doorway.  The  fenestration 
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Drawn  by  the  late  Thomas  Blashill. 
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tracery,  2 feet  5 inches  high,  is  all  of  uniform  pattern,  except 
that  one  now  in  the  right-hand  compartment.  This  tracery 
measures  f inch  less  than  the  others  in  height,  probably  because 
it  came  from  one  of  the  doors  of  the  screen.  The  traceries 
comprise  two  orders,  the  outer  one  having  an  ogee  arch  with 
crockets.  Portions  of  this  outer  order  remain  in  two  of  the 
compartments  only.  On  the  back  the  whole  of  the  outer  order 
is  missing,  except  portions  of  roll-moulding.  The  fenestration 
is  subdivided  into  three  main  divisions,  formed  by  leading  verti- 
cal lines  in  the  head  ornament,  which  are  continued  (in  a man- 
ner which  may  be  described  as  fairly  characteristic  of  some  local 
screenwork)  behind  the  ogee  and  right  through  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  openings.  These  vertical  members  form  minor  muntins  below 
the  cord -line  (distant  3 feet  2 inches  from  the  middle  rail), 
which  have  all,  unfortunately,  been  cut  away  from  that  point 
downward.  The  marks  where  they  formerly  joined  on  to  the 
top  of  the  said  rail  in  the  two  right-hand  compartments  are 
clearly  visible.  The  wainscote  has  been  robbed  of  its  head 
ornament,  which  originally  consisted  of  three  traceries  in  each 
compartment  exactly  corresponding  to  the  lights  of  the  fenestra- 
tion. The  remains  of  this  tracery  were  incorporated  into  the 
new  reredos  (made  in  or  about  1905)  in  the  chancel.  These 
wainscote  traceries  are  9 inches  high,  and  centre  at  8 inches. 
They  comprise  two  distinct  patterns,  six  of  each.  The  screen 
itself  now  has  six  standards  attached,  to  the  front  of  one  of 
which  is  a buttress  in  situ,  with  one  water-table,  and  crowned 
with  crocketed  pinnacle,  having  lion  - masks  at  the  lower  angles. 
On  the  other  standards  there  are  clear  indications  in  silhouette, 
where  similar  buttresses  were  fixed.  Four  of  them  are  now  made 
up  into  the  reredos.  The  longest  of  these  measures  about  3 feet 
4 inches  from  top  to  bottom.  They  measure  ij  inches  wide, 
and  have  a projection  of  2J  inches  at  the  water-table.  Their 
faces  are  ornamented,  as  is  usual,  with  sunk  panels  in  the  form 
of  cusped  lancets. 

In  the  nave's  south  aisle,  at  a level  of  8 feet  i|  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  flush  with  the  face  of  the  east  wall,  close  to 
the  south  arcade,  is  a horizontal  timber,  1 foot  6 inches  long 
by  8|  inches  high.  It  is  possible  that  this  timber  may  have 
had  some  connection  with  the  screening  (July,  1913). 

Swine. — The  building  which  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  (dated  9th  September,  1539)  comprised  two  parts, 
under  one  roof,  viz.  a parish  church  in  the  eastern  portion,  and 
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a,  priory  church  of  Cistercian  nuns  in  the  western  portion.  The 
latter,  with  its  screens,  has  perished  long  ago  ; but  the  parochial 
portion  still  survives  in  use.  There  are  remains  of  two  distinct 
screens  in  it,  both  of  oak,  both  rectangular  in  construction,  and 
of  approximately  the  same  date  and  style,  neithei  of  them 
presenting  the  special  characteristic  of  a monastic  screen.  One 
of  them  is  a parclose,  shutting  off  the  easternmost  bay  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  building  to  form  the  Hilton,  or  rather  Darcy, 
chapel ; the  other  screen,  in  line  with  the  foregoing,  divides  the 
present  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church.  It  was  this 
chancel-screen  which,  as  such,  fell  under  the  ban  of  Aichdeacon 
Dering  in  1720.  Although  then  pronounced  to  be  “ old,  decayed, 
and  indecent/’  it  appears  to  have  survived  down  to  that  time 
fairly  intact,  for  it  is  recorded  (Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe)  that  the 
loft  in  the  screen  was  still  remaining,  and  was  removed  by 
order  of  the  Visitor.  This  screen,  19  feet  8 inches  long,  is  now 
no  more  than  4 feet  4 inches  high,  having  been  cut  down  to 
its  middle  rail,  as  directed  by  Archdeacon  Deling,  to  bring  it 
level  with  the  pewing.  There  are  signs  of  an  inscription  having 
been  inserted  along  the  face  of  the  middle  rail,  'Z\  inches  high, 
but  it  has  now  completely  perished.  The  wainscote  comprises 
seven  panels  or  compartments,  of  an  average  centring  of  one 
foot,  on  either  hand  of  the  entrance.  The  head  ornaments 
throughout  the  wainscote  are  all  about  7^  inches  high.  Thos^ 
of  the  second  and  third  panels  from  the  north  end  have  pierced 
spandrels,  but  all  the  rest  have  spandiels  carved  m the  solid. 
Beneath  the  head  ornaments  are  linenfold  panels,  having  only 
their  upper  extremities  carved  into  shape.  The  entrance  in  the 
middle  of  the  screen  has  a clear  opening  of  4 feet  3 inches. 
It  is  protected  by  a pair  of  gates,  which  form,  indeed,  pait  of 
the  original  gates,  but  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  side  wains- 
coting, having  been  deprived  of  their  lower  portions  from  be- 
neath the  head  ornament  of  the  wainscote  downward.  The 
gates,  therefore,  in  their  present  state,  consist  principally  of 
fenestration,  not  of  solid  panelwork.  Each  door  is  divided  into 
two  lights,  the  fenestration  tracery  being  1 foot  J inch  high, 
and  consisting  of  crocketed  ogees,  with  strap-like  curls  in  the 
left-hand  door  and  vine  ornament  in  the  right-hand  door. 
Richly  carved  posts  support  the  head  tracery,  the  distance  from 
the  cord-line  to  the  middle  rail  being  1 foot  5 1 inches.  The  middle 
rail,  now  lowered  nearly  to  the  ground,  is  enriched  with  a band 
of  tracery,  consisting  of  rosette-centred  lozenges,  set  horizontally. 
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The  four  head-ornaments  of  the  doors'  wainscote  are  now  brought 
down  to  the  position  of  skirting  ornament,  and  comprise  two 
designs  alternating,  of  a decidedly  Flemish  flavour.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  joints  of  the  screenwork  are  scribed,  as  dis- 
tinct from  mason-jointing. 

The  screen,  erected  across  the  north  aisle  to  enclose  the 
Lady  Chapel,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sir  George  Darcy,  son  of 
the  Lord  Darcy  who  was  executed  in  1537  for  his  share  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Their  names  were  recorded  in  an  inscrip- 
tion, cut  in  black-letter  characters,  of  ribbon  type,  inserted  in 
the  cavetto  of  the  screen-lintel.  Only  fragments  of  the  second 
half  of  it  survive  at  the  present  day,  but  the  full  text,  remain- 
ing in  September,  1665,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Warburton 
papers.  Beneath,  in  the  fenestration  tracery,  is  a series  of  little 
shields  a bouche,  which  originally  displayed  the  arms  of  Darcy 
and  of  the  family  connections.  Only  one  of  these  shields,  that 
at  the  extreme  north  end,  retains  its  original  charge,  a fleur- 
de-lys.  The  rest  are  blank,  but  the  marks  of  attachment  on 
them  prove  that  none  of  the  charges  were  sculptured  in  the 
solid.  These,  it  appears,  were  “ defaced  or  tom  away  ” already 
by  1665.  The  inscription  referred  to  ran  : “ Ista  subtus  sculpta 
sunt  arma  domini  Thome  Domini  de  Darcie  et  heredum  suorum, 
et  finitum  est  hoc  opus  tempore  domini  Georgii  Darcy  militis,  filii 
et  heredis  Domini  Thome  Darcy,  1531/'  Lower  down,  in  the 
face  of  the  middle  rail  of  the  same  screen,  was  a similar  in- 
scription, which  (likewise  now  incomplete,  but  recorded  together 
with  the  foregoing)  ran  : " Orate  pro  animabus  Domini  Thome 

Biwater  capellani  huius  cantarie  beate  Marie  et  omnium  aliorum 
capellanorum  tarn  preteritorum  quam  futurorum.”  It  should  be 
noted  that,  in  the  versions  here  given,  the  abbreviations  have, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  been  extended.  Along  with  the  letter- 
ing of  the  middle  rail  inscription  there  remain  three  little  shields 
a bouche,  which  exhibit  respectively  the  following  charges  : At 
the  north  end,  a crosslet  (Melton)  ; a little  further  south,  a 
sexfoil  voided  (Darcy)  ; and,  at  the  south  end,  a trefoil  leaf 
(Hilton). 

The  screen  itself  is  14  feet  5 inches  long  by  9 feet  4 inches 
high.  It  comprises  thirteen  rectangular  compartments  (centring 
at  about  13  inches),  of  which  the  three  in  the  middle  go  to 
form  the  space  of  the  folding  doors,  themselves  of  one  compart- 
ment apiece.  Fenestration  tracery  occupies  the  head  of  the 
openings  to  the  depth  of  10J  inches,  the  combined  effect  being 
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Detail  of  Dour  of  the  Darcy  Screen 
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that  of  an  ogee  arcade.  The  tracery  (plain  at  the  back)  is  of 
uniform  design,  containing  the  a bouche  shields  already  described. 
The  head-tracery  (io  inches  deep)  in  the  doors  is  very  similar, 
but  without  shields.  The  fenestration  of  the  doors  is  i foot 
pi  inches  high.  The  distance  between  the  middle  rail  and  the 
cord-line  in  the  side  compartments  is  3 feet  ij  inches.  All  the 
head-tracery  of  the  fenestration,  including  that  in  the  doors,  is 
supported  underneath  by  a central  shaft,  of  very  late  Gothic, 
resembling  Flemish  latten-work.  These  shafts  are  richly  carved, 
and  exhibit,  amongst  other  ornamental  motifs,  the  fleur-de-lys 
and  the  Aragonese  pomegranate.  The  upper  portion  of  the  shafts 
is  cylindrical,  the  ten  shafts  on  either  hand  of  the  doorway  being 
also  banded.  Lower  down  they  merge  into  an  octagonal  form, 
and  become  square  at  the  foot  for  junction  with  the  middle  rail. 
The  stops  at  the  point  between  the  octagon  and  the  square, 
in  the  case  of  the  shafts,  both  over  and  in  the  doors,  are  of 
good  finish  ; but  those  of  the  shafts  in  the  side  compartments 
are  poor  and  clumsy  by  comparison.  Respond  shafts,  of  similar 
character  to  the  shafts  above  described,  were  attached  to  the 
face  of  the  jambs,  but  only  the  south  jamb  respond  now  sur- 
vives. Other  responds,  of  the  same  design,  are  attached  to  the 
stiles  of  the  wainscote.  The  latter  is  4 feet  9^  inches  high. 
The  head-tracery  of  the  wainscote  survives  only  in  the  compart- 
ment immediately  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
in  the  two  doors  themselves.  The  type  of  design  is  more 
Flemish  than  English.  It  is,  moreover,  peculiar  in  that  the 
fillets  have  not  one  even  plane,  but  are  given  the  appearance  of 
interlacing,  as  though  they  crossed  over  and  under  one  another. 
The  wainscote  tracery  of  the  northern  door  comprises  two 
sexfoiled  circles,  the  left-hand  circle  having  for  centre  a cross 
paty,  and  the  right-hand  circle  a trefoil  leaf  slipped.  The  wains- 
cote tracery  of  the  southern  door  comprises  two  seven-foiled 
circles,  the  left-hand  circle  having  for  centre  a sexfoil  voided, 
and  the  right-hand  circle  a crosslet.  All  three  traceries  were 
originally  finished  off  at  the  bottom  by  a horizontal  cable,  bound- 
ing the  inverted  Gothic  flower,  which  hangs  down  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  tracery  in  the  middle  and  at  the  sides.  The 
wainscote  head-tracery  in  the  side  compartments,  to  judge  by 
the  one  extant  specimen,  should  be  9!  inches  deep  ; that  in 
the  doors  being  iof  inches  deep.  The  rest  of  the  wainscote 
panels,  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  height,  is  occupied  by  linen- 
fold ornament,  of  a different  design,  however,  from  that  in  the 
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chancel - screen.  The  lower  extremities  of  the  linen  panels  run 
own  mot  e skirting.  The  one  and  only  renaissance  feature 

erv  J I SCr^T  f the  debaS6d  CUrl  in  the  fenestration  trac- 
ery  ot  the  doors  (July,  1913). 

Thorpe  Bassett.  The  screen  was  standing  in  1723  but 
Archdeacon  Dering  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down 

Thwing, -Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen  standing  in 
1721,  and  condemned  it. 

Ulrome.— Archdeacon  Dering  commanded  the  destruction  of 
the  screen  in  I720  ; an  order  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
carried  out,  for  a plain  firwood  screen,  the  work  of  a local 

carpenter,  S.  Woikup,  as  the  inscription  thereon  recorded,  was 
erected  m 1753  (G.  Poulson,  1840). 

Waghen  or  Wawne.  Under  the  chancel-arch,  when  G. 
oulson  published  his  Holderness  (1841),  was  “an  old  screen 

R;,.  7 d f 0yal1  Arms’  dated  i739>  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 

• e chancel-screen  was  still  standing  in  1862,  according 
to  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe.  e 

Watton.— Gilbertine  Priory  Church,  built  about  1170  The 
house  was  surrendered  on  9th  December,  1339,  after  which  its 
church  was  disused,  and  dismantled  of  its  fittings  and  reduced 
o utter  rum  The  foundations  of  the  monastic  church,  excavated 
m 1893  and  1894,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  disclosed  what  was  apparently 
the  normal  plan  for  churches  of  the  Gilbertine  order  This 
plan  comprises  two  parallel  paces,  divided  from  one  another  by 

a ■ CC  T”’  and  consistlng  each  of  a quire  and  nave.  The 
width  of  the  northern  half,  appropriated  to  the  nuns,  was  26  feet 

6 1 Ch  W°Uld  be  the  lenSth  of  the  transverse  screens  • 

the  width  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  i9  feet 

3 me  es,  t e length  therefore  of  the  screens  across  the  canons’ 

church.  Adjoining  approximately  the  middle  of  the  south 

aeral  wall  stood  a chapel,  communicating  with  the  canons’ 

church  through  a wide  archway  which  “ was  at  some  time  closed 

by  a wooden  screen”  (W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  in  The  Archceo- 
logical  Journal,  volume  Iviii). 

Watton  (Parish  Church).— The  screen  was  still  standing  in 
1723,  1724.  or  1725,  when  Archdeacon  Dering  condemned  it  to 
destruction  , and  Madam  Bethel,  daughter  of  William  Dickinson 
of  Watton  Priory,  interposed  to  save  it.  She  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
deacon, desiring  his  " favour  . . . that  he  would  please  to  suffer 
the  skreen  betwixt  the  body  of  the  church  and  chancell  to 
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remain  as  formerly,  for  severall  substantiall  reasons  that  will  be 
given  if  required/ ’ The  old  screen  ultimately  vanished,  for  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  by  Thomas  Allen  in  1831,  while  the  exist- 
ing screen,  erroneously  classed  by  some  writers  as  ancient, 
is  nothing  but  a nineteenth-century  Gothic  - revival  counterfeit, 
carried  out  by  one,  Shephardson,  of  Driffield,  who  is,  or  was 
until  quite  recently,  still  living.  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
screen  which  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  saw  in  1857. 

Externally,  in  the  re-entering  angle  between  the  nave  and 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  there  is  a rectangular  projection, 
13  inches  in  thickness,  and  extending  2 feet  3 inches  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  like,  and  contemporary 
with,  the  greater  portion  o*f  the  church  itself,  but  so  much  over- 
grown with  ivy  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  discover  whether 
there  is  any  loop  in  it  to  light  an  internal  rood-stair.  Nor  is 
there  any  opening  visible  within  the  building  at  this  point. 
But  the  projection  may  denote  the  site  of  the  rood-stair,  more 
especially  as  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  to  north  of  the  chancel- 
opening, exceeding  the  corresponding  wall  to  south  of  the  open- 
ing as  it  does  by  2 feet  10  inches,  would  allow  ample  room  for 
a staircase  on  the  north  (July,  1913). 

Weaverthorpe. — The  screen  was  standing  in  1737,  when 
Dean  Osbaldeston  came  as  Visitor,  and  caused  it  to  be  destroyed. 

Welwick. — In  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  County 
of  York,  1831,  Thomas  Allen  describes  the  oak  chancel-screen  as 
“ of  delicate  workmanship/'  and  as  having  a tympanum  above  it. 
"The  chancel-arch,"  he  says,  "is  filled  with  boards,"  which 
rest  on  " the  screen,  the  inside  of  the  upper  part  " of  which 
" has  a water-colour  painting  ” (i.e.  distemper)  " of  two  men  on 
horseback  meeting  in  a wood,  and  a long  quotation  from  Scrip- 
ture in  black  letter."  Ten  years  later,  when  G.  Poulson  wrote, 
1841,  both  screen  and  tympanum  were  still  in  existence  ; but 
the  tympanum  seems  to  have  been  done  away  with  previously 
to  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s  visit,  in  April,  1867,  though  he  explicitly 
records  that  the  screen  itself  was  still  standing  at  that  date. 

Not  many  years  afterwards  it  happened  that  the  east  win- 
dow was  filled  with  new  painted  glass,  and  the  parish  was  so 
much  enamoured  of  the  result  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a full 
and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  window,  the  rood-screen  was  cut 
down  to  the  middle  rail  level.  The  dismembered  portions,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  got  rid  of  altogether,  were  piled  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  building  in  the  coal-place,  and  there  left  so  utterly 
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uncared  for  that  they  could  be,  and  actually  were,  drawn  upon 
foi  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  church  stove.  Charred  fragments 
might  be  seen  in  the  grate,  bearing  eloquent  witness  of  the 
shocking  treatment  to  which  these  venerable  relics  of  mediaeval 
furniture  were  being  subjected.  This  discreditable  state  of  things 
continued  for  years  ; but  at  last  Mr.  John  Bilson  collected 
all  that  remained  of  the  loose  mouldings,  carvings,  and  other 
discarded  portions  belonging  to  the  old  screen,  refitted  them 
into  theii  places,  and,  having  repaired  the  whole  screen,  re- 
erected it  in  1906.  The  screen  stands  across  the  chancel  open- 
ing,  having  its  axial  line  about  a foot  westwards  of  that  of  the 
chancel-aich.  A peculiarity  is  that  the  east  wall  of  the  nave, 
above  the  chancel-arch  and  nearly  down  to  the  springing  level 


of  the  same,  is  set  back  some  8 or  9 inches  to  east  of  the  face 
of  the  north  and  south  wall-piers,  which  are  carried  up  vertically, 
like  pilasters,  on  either  hand  of  the  arch,  so  that  their  top 
surfaces,  though  now  splayed  off,  might  well  have  formed  ledges 
loi  hoiizontal  beams  connected  with  the  rood  arrangements.  In 
the  stonework  of  the  underside  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  of  its 
outer  orders  toward  the  west,  may  yet  be  seen  considerable 
marks  of  the  cuts  and  chases  which  were  made  for  the  insertion 
of  the  framework  of  the  boarded  tympanum. 

The  screen,  dating  from  about  1460  to  1480,  resembles  a 
certain  type  not  unusual  in  Lincolnshire.  Its  total  length  is 
17  feet  8 inches  ; and  it  comprises  five  bays,  of  which  the  mid- 
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Detail  of  Rood-screen  from  the  East,  showing  Springer  of  the  Original  Vaulting. 
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die  one,  forming  the  doorway,  with  folding  doors  complete, 
and  a clear  opening  of  4 feet  § inch,  centres  at  4 feet 
5 inches,  while  the  rest  of  the  bays  centre  at  3 feet  3 inches. 
The  wainscote  (exclusive  of  a modem  ground-cill)  is  3 feet 
9!  inches  high,  and  each  bay  of  it  is  divided  by  a vertical 
moulding  into  two  panels,  corresponding  with  the  subdivisions 
of  the  fenestration.  The  tracery  of  the  wainscote  is  of  somewhat 
coarse  design,  consisting  of  a four-centred  arch,  trefoil-cusped, 
and  feathered  underneath,  below  a row  of  batements.  There 
are  eight  batements  in  the  wainscote-tracery  (iof  inches  deep) 
in  either  door  ; and  six  batements  in  the  tracery  (11J  inches 
deep)  of  each  panel  of  the  side  bays  of  the  wainscote.  Most 


of  these  traceries  are  original, 
but  in  the  second  bay  from  the 
north  end  they  are  entirely 
new.  Also  all  the  panels  of 
the  wainscote  are  modern,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  south  door, 
which  is  painted  with  a stand- 
ing figure  in  a green  mantle. 
The  whole  screen  must  at  one 
time  have  been  richly  deco- 
rated. In  different  parts  of  it 
may  yet  be  seen  traces  of 
green  and  vermilion  and  of 
black  and  white  ornament. 
The  arched  openings  of  the 
fenestration  are  two-centred, 
that  of  the  middle  bay  being 


> 


WELWICK. 

Section  from  the  Rood-screen. 


much  less  acute  than  the  others.  The  doors  do  not  extend  to  the 
apex  of  the  middle  bay,  but  only  to  a four-centred  door-head, 
inserted  under  it,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by 
modern  tracery  of  a totally  different  design  from  that  of  the 
side  bays,  the  doors  are  mainly  original,  but  the  tracery  in 
their  heads  is  modern.  The  heads  of  the  side  bays  have  fenes- 
tration tracery  to  the  depth  of  2 feet  6 inches.  This  tracerj/ 
was  originally  of  three  orders,  but  the  outermost  order,  of 
crocketed  ogees,  is  entirely  wanting.  The  cord-line  is  2 feet 
10  i inches  above  the  middle  rail  ; and  about  3!  inches  below 
the  springing-level  of  the  vaulting.  The  springing  is  at  the  same 
level  on  both  faces  of  the  screen.  Three  of  the  springing-caps 
on  the  west,  and  all  of  those  on  the  east  face  are  original. 
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They  are  polygonal  moulded,  and  are  carved,  as  also  are  the 
boutel  shafts,  out  of  the  solid  block  of  the  standards  themselves. 
The  libbed  vaulting  on  the  west  face  is  entirely  modern,  except 
two  of  the  carved  springers,  which  rise  from  the  caps  to  a 
height  of  some  nj  inches.  One  only  of  the  ancient  springers 
remains  on  the  east  face  of  the  screen,  but  no  renewal  of  the 
vaulting  there  has  been  attempted.  In  either  light  of  the  bay 
openings  is  an  iron  stanchion  with  two  saddlebars,  but  the 
height  to  which  the  stanchion  rises,  about  15  inches,  above  the 
upper  bar,  is  so  disproportionate  as  to  suggest  that  there  must 
formeily  have  been  three  saddlebars,  of  which  the  uppermost 
one  is  now  wanting  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  screen. 

Marks  in  the  stonework  show  that  the  easternmost  arch  of 
either  arcade  of  the  nave  was  formerly  occupied  by  a parclose 
screen  (July,  1913). 

Wetwang.  Dean  Osbaldeston  abolished  the  screen  in  1737. 
Wharram-le-Street.— The  screen  was  abolished  in  1737  by 
order  of  Dean  Osbaldeston. 

Wilberfoss.  The  screen  was  cut  low  by  Archdeacon  Dering's 
order  in  1723,  1724,  or  1725. 

Willerby.— In  1721  Archdeacon  Dering  found  the  screen 
still  standing,  and  condemned  it. 

Winestead. — ' The  chancel-arch,  writes  Mr.  Temple  Moore, 
in  the  East  Riding  Society's  Transactions,  volume  iii,  is  f<  verv 
plain.  It  was  most  likely  not  intended  to  be  seen  above  the 
top  of  the  rood-loft,  being  boarded  up  and  covered  with  paint- 
ings behind  the  rood."  The  Rector,  Rev.  Canon  Miller,  points 
out  that  on  both  sides  of  the  chancel  opening  there  are  distinct 
marks  of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  and  lower  rood-screen  than 
the  present  one.  The  latter,  standing  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  screen  at  Welwick,  both, 
in  fact,  belonging  to  the  same  Lincolnshire  type.  In  1889-90 
the  rood-screen  at  Winestead  underwent  extensive  renovation, 
at  the  cost  of  John  Hildyard,  and  under  the  direction  of  Temple 
Moore.  The  latter  added  not  only  the  vaulting  and  cornice 
at  the  top,  but  also  an  extra  bay,  of  narrow  dimensions,  at 
either  end,  in  order  to  prolong  the  screen  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  nave.  The  effect  of  these  straitened  bays  is  not 
good,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  such  a feature  could  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  scheme.  Temple  Moore,  however, 
declares  that  “ there  was  clear  evidence  of  the  screen  having- 
extended  southwards  with  a similar  bay  or  bays  to  those  next 


Plate  XXXI 


Detail  of  Rood-screen. 
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WI  NESTE  AD. 
Parclose  in  South  Aisle 


Photographed  by  F.  H.  Crossley 
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the  central  doorway,  but  on  the  north  side  it  evidently  had  not 
continued  in  the  same  way,  as  the  north  side  of  the  end  post 
was  finished  square.  The  old  head-beam,  however,  continued 
on  for  a couple  of  feet  northwards,  where  it  had  apparently 
been  sawn  off.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  screen  must  have 
been  longer  on  the  north  side  than  it  is  at  present,  but  with 
a different  treatment  than  its  other  original  bays.  Possibly  it 
may  have  stood  further  west  than  in  its  present  position,  and 
extended  across  the  whole  width  of  the  original  ” church. 
Anyhow,  “it  is  quite  evident  from  the  width  and  height  of  the 
five  original  bays  that  this  screen  could  never  have  stood  . . . 
within  the  jambs  of  the  chancel-arch.”  Not  more  than  about 
16  feet  io  inches'  length  of  the  rood-screen,  as  it  now  stands, 
appears  to  be  authentic.  This  portion  comprises  five  two-centred 
arched  bays,  i.e.  a middle  bay  (centring  at  3 feet  9 £ inches, 
with  a clear  opening  of  3 feet  4 inches  for  the  doorway)  between 
four  bays  (centring  from  3 feet  2\  inches  to  3 feet  31  inches 
each).  The  wainscote  is  3 feet  9J  inches  high,  each  bay  of  it 
being  subdivided  into  two  panels,  with  head-tracery  to  the  depth 
of  11  inches.  There  are  no  doors  nor  gates.  Each  bay  has  two 
lights  under  fenestration  tracery  to  the  depth  of  2 feet  9 inches. 
The  latter,  back  and  front  alike,  is  of  three  orders,  the  outer- 
most of  which  consists  of  a pair  of  crocheted  ogees  in  each  bay. 
The  tracery  in  the  central  opening  differs  from  that  of  the  rest, 
having  an  obtuse  two-centred  doorhead  beneath  a series  of 
batements,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  solidly  panelled  to  form 
a niche.  The  crocketed  outer  order  in  the  middle  bay  is  want- 
ing. The  height  from  the  middle  rail  to  the  cord-line  is  2 feet 
8J  inches,  the  springing  level  being  about  3 inches  higher.  The 
screen  evidently  was  vaulted  eastwards  as  well  as  westward, 
for  there  are  signs  of  springing-caps  having  been  attached  to  the 
back.  The  boutels  and  polygonal  moulded  caps  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  screen’s  west  front,  which  alone  is  vaulted,  the 
vaulting  being  all  modern,  as  are  also  the  bases  of  the  boutel- 
shafts.  Five  of  the  original  caps  remain,  but  the  upper  part  of 
them  has  in  every  case  been  renewed.  So  far  as  one  may 

judge,  the  old  portion  of  the  screen  stands  about  10  feet  high. 

Previously  to  Temple  Moore’s  “ restoration  ” all  the  woodwork 
was  covered  with  white  paint,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be 
cleaned  off  ; but  no  trace  of  colour  decoration  was  found. 

Among  the  pews,  G.  Poulson  (1841)  noted  “ a larger  one, 

with  a screen,”  composed  of  “ part  of  the  panelling  in  the  dining 
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room  of  the  old  hall,  and  having  on  its  frieze  “ ten  escutcheons 
in  wood,  all  of  them  Hildyard,  impaling  different  arms/'  viz. 
(i)  Hilton  ; (2)  De  la  Haye  ; (3)  Hastings ; (4)  Deb  See  ; 
(5)  Conyngsby  and  Constable  ; (6)  Rudston  ; (7)  Constable  ; 
(8)  Willoughby  impaling  Hildyard  ; (9)  Thwenge  ; and  (10) 

Welbye.  It  appears  that  formerly  the  south  transept  constituted 
a separate  chapel,  to  wit  the  Hildyard  chapel,  which  has  now 
become  incorporated  into  the  modem  (1889-90)  south  aisle  of 
the  nave.  The  easternmost  bay  of  this  aisle  is  enclosed  by  a 
parclose  screen,  made  out  of  seventeenth-century  wood- work, 
originally  the  Hildyard  pew.  The  said  screen  is  in  two  sections, 
lunning  lespectively  fiom  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  the 
lateral  wall  on  the  south.  The  screen  is  of  rectangular  construc- 
tion, its  wainscote  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  panels  (the  middle 
one  being  a blind  arcade)  ; and  its  upper  portion  of  openwork  of 
turned  balusters,  which  occupied  a corresponding  position  in  the 
former  pew.  The  upper  part  of  the  latter  had  been  removed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  several  of  the  balusters  were 
found  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  mausoleum,  during  its 
removal  ” for  the  building  of  the  new  south  aisle  (July,  1913). 

Wintringham. — The  stonework  of  the  soffit,  and  of  the  west- 
ward order,  of  the  chancel-arch,  is  indented  with  a number  of 
chases  and  other  irregularities,  now  partly  filled  up  with  cement. 
Of  these  chases  the  lowest  pair  is  situated  at  a level  of  about 
12  feet  above  the  nave  floor.  Higher  up  there  is  a second  pair 
of  chases,  and  another  one,  still  higher,  at  an  equal  distance, 
may  be  seen  on  the  north  side.  There  is  also  a chase  in  the 
apex  of  the  arch.  These  marks  testify  that  at  one  time  the 
arch  was  filled  with  a wooden-framed  tympanum. 

A notice  in  The  Associated  Societies’  Reports  (1877)  tentatively 
and,  so  it  seems,  mistakenly  assigns  the  then  existing  chancel- 
screen  to  the  year  1685.  That  the  mediaeval  rood-screen  had 
already  been  cut  down  before  that  date,  and  the  missing  parts 
replaced  by  work  of  the  period,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  remains  themselves.  What  is  definitely 
known,  however,  is  that  Archdeacon  Dering,  in  his  capacity  of 
Visitor,  ordered  the  screen  (whatever  its  date),  which  he  found 
in  situ  in  1722,  to  be  mutilated  by  cutting  down  to  the  wains- 
cote. “ Part  of  the  rood-loft  screen  ” was  remaining  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s  visit  in  1827.  The  chancel-screen 
that  was  standing  in  1877,  replacing  in  part  an  earlier  one,  is 
described  as  "of  poor  design  and  execution,  and  painted  yellow.’ ’ 
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Detached  from  it,  but  within  the  building,  was  “ some  carving  ” 
of  superior  type,  which  might  possibly  have  belonged  to  " the 
mediaeval  rood-screen/’  “ The  original  chancel-screen,"  writes 
Mr.  Temple  Moore,  in  August,  1897,  “ remained  until  1722,  when 
it  was  partly  removed.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  reconstructed 
in  a . . . sort  of  churchwarden  design.  At  the  last  ‘ restoration  ' 
(1885-91)  this  curious  piece  of  work  was  . . . taken  down  . . . 
As  it  no  doubt  contained  some  parts  of  the  old  screen  behind 
the  deal  casing,  a careful  examination  of  it  while  in  its  place 
might  have  rendered  " a recovery  of  the  old  design  possible.  Its 
remains,  continues  Temple  Moore,  can  now  be  seen  ” fixed  as  the 
inner  screen  to  the  (western)  tower/'  Along  the  top,  on  a 
board  attached  to  the  face  of  the  lintel,  is  a painted  inscription  : 
“ Thomas  Duckit  and  Thomas  Hodgson,  Churchwardens,  1723." 
That  is  the  date  of  the  next  year  after  the  mutilation  ordered 
by  the  Visitor.  The  lintel  (part  of  which  is  original)  measures 
9 inches  high  by  3!  inches  thick.  The  doorhead,  though  actually 
from  a mediaeval  screen,  is  of  the  rudest  possible  description. 


Dooihcad  of  Screen  in  the  Western  Tower. 

It  consists  of  an  ogee-arch  surmounted  by  flamboyant  tracery, 
remarkably  coarse  and  shallow  in  execution,  and  measuring 
10  inches  high  by  3 feet  9!  inches  long.  On  one  side  the  fillets 
are  reduced  to  a mere  thread-line  ; on  the  other  they  are  in- 
ordinately broad,  flat  bands.  The  doorway  is  flanked  on  either 
hand  by  a range  of  debased  arcading,  in  painted  pine,  consisting 
of  skeleton  semi-circular  arches,  opening  3 feet  8 inches  high, 
supported  on  upright  posts,  square  on  plan,  with  a single  wide 
fluting  sunk  in  the  middle  of  each  of  their  four  sides. 

In  Sir  Stephen  Glynne's  time  (1827)  “ the  east  ends  of  the 
two  aisles  were  “ enclosed  . . . by  fine  wood  screens."  These 
parcloses,  though  lacking  their  doors,  still  stand  ; but  since  1827 
have  undergone  very  considerable  renewal,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  screenwork  in  the  north  aisle,  which  forms  the  Knap- 
ton  pew.  Of  this  parclose  scarcely  anything  beyond  the  wains- 
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cote  is  authentic.  The  scheme  of  screening  in  both  aisles  is 
practically  identical  in  its  main  lines.  There  is  a doorway 
opening  to  the  nave  in  each  section  running  east  and  west,  and 
another  doorway  in  each  section  running  north  and  south.  The 
wainscote  is  without  head-tracery,  and  is  constructed  of  vertical 
boards,  grooved  together.  The  stiles  and  rails  are  without  any 
ornamental  treatment  except  chamfers  with  diamond-pointed 
stops.  The  fenestration  tracery  is  continuous,  being  worked  in 
a single  horizontal  board  extending  from  end-standard  to  door- 
jamb, and  supported  on  shallow  moulded  muntins. 

(i)  The  north  aisle  parclose. — Of  the  portion  running  north 
and  south  only  the  wainscote  (3  feet  9J  inches  high)  and  the 
framework,  viz.  the  lintel  (10  feet  1 inch  long)  and  doorjambs 
(7  feet  11  inches  high),  are  authentic.  The  doorway  is  2 feet 
6 inches  wide.  The  notable  feature  of  this  parclose  is  the  exist- 
ence of  three  elevation  squints  in  the  wainscoting.  To  north  of 
the  doorway,  at  a height  of  2 feet  11  inches  from  the  bottom, 
is  an  irregular  aperture,  roughly  2 inches  square,  having  in  lieu 
of  upper  lights,  mere  hollows  sunk  in  the  wood,  but  not  per- 
forated right  through,  as  though  the  squint  had  only  been  begun 
but  never  finished.  To  south  of  the  doorway,  and  at  a level  of 
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2 feet  8 1 inches  from  the  floor,  is  a second  and  larger  squint, 

3 inches  wide  by  4J  inches  high,  resembling 
an  arched  window  of  five  lights,  though  the 
mullions  have  all  perished.  In  a board  (3  feet 
4i inches  high)  of  the  wainscote  in  that  portion 
of  the  north  parclose  that  runs  east  and  west, 
at  a level  of  2 feet  11  inches  from  the  bottom, 
is  a third  squint,  4 inches  high  by  2 inches 
wide,  in  the  rough  semblance  of  a late-Gothic  window.  For  the 
rest,  all  this  section  of  the  parclose  is  new  except  a stretch  of 
middle  rail,  4 feet  94  inches  in  length. 

(2)  The  south  aisle  parclose.— The  portion  of  the  screen 
running  east  and  west  (41  feet  1 inch  long)  has  suffered  renewal 
chiefly  in  its  framework.  The  doorway  is  2 feet  51  inches  wide, 
with  head-tracery  10  inches  deep.  The  wainscote  is  3 feet 
8 inches  high,  the  screen  itself  being  8 feet  high.  The  eastern 
part  of  it,  however,  is  surmounted,  toward  the  north,  by  a 
length  of  brattishing,  which  makes  it  inclusively  8 feet  8f  inches 
high.  This  brattishing  is  of  pierced  embattled  ornament,  not  un- 
like a cresting  on  one  of  the  screens  now  in  Easby  Church. 

East  of  the  doorway  are  4 lights,  the  board  of  fenestration 
tracery  being  5 feet  2\  inches  long  by  9!  inches  high.  West  of 
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the  doorway  are  5 lights,  the  fenestration  tracery  being  4 feet 
nf  inches  long  by  10  inches  high.  Three  of  the  muntins  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  wainscote  are  genuine.  The  section  of 
the  screen  running  north  and  south  is  9 feet  10 J inches  long, 
with  a doorway  2 feet  4}  inches  wide,  having  head-tracery  slop- 
ing from  13.1  to  141  inches  deep.  North  of  the  door  are  two 

lights,  with  a board  of  fenestration  tracery  2 feet  6 inches  long 

by  13  inches  high,  and  south  of  the  door  are  3 lights  with 

fenestration  tracery  3 feet  8 inches  long  by  nj  inches  high. 
The  standards  are  7 feet  10 J inches  high.  The  lintel  and  the 
south  standard  are  new.  The  wainscote  is  3 feet  8 inches  high. 
The  board  at  its  south  extremity  is  wanting.  The  fenestration 
tracery  of  this  south  parclose  is  of  very  remarkable  character 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  belongs  to  a genuine  pre- 
Reformation  date.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  it 
to  any  known  period  of  Gothic  design.  Parts  of  it  might  suggest 
certain  fourteenth-century  motifs,  and  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
work  is  actually  anterior  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  crudeness  in  form  and  execution  proclaims  it  the  un- 
skilled effort  of  a rural  craftsman,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  articulating  tracery  lines,  succeeded  only  in  achieving 
a clumsy  caricature  of  mediaeval  ornament  (July,  1913). 

Note.  I desire,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
m the  first  place  to  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Crossley  for  invaluable  assist- 
ance, as  photographer,  architectural  draughtsman,  and  cicerone 
with  whom,  in  July,  1913,  I visited  every  church  in  the  East 
Riding  where  screenwork  is  known  to  exist  ; to  Mr.  G.  R 
Baker-Kmg,  A.R.I.B.A.,  for  a drawing  and  important  information 
about  St.  Mary's,  Beverley ; to  the  late  Mr.  G.  Hodgson  Fowler 
and  to  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  for  useful  assistance  in  many 
ways  , to  Mr.  Eric  Knight  for  his  drawing  of  Kirkham  ; to  the 
Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  for  the  generous 
oan  of  a lithograph  and  a photograph ; to  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Wright  for  kindly  lending  an  original  drawing  of  Heming- 
oiough  , to  Mr.  Charles  Goulding,  of  Beverley,  for  his  photograph 
of  Patnngton  ; to  Mr.  E.  Yeoman,  of  Barnard  Castle,  for  his 
photograph  of  Howden  ; to  the  proprietors  of  the  late  Mr  T 
BlashilTs  Sutton-in-H  older  ness  ; to  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope  • to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  F.S.A.;  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Miller,  of  Wine- 
steady  and  the  many  clergy  who  have  kindly  afforded  me 

facilities  for  taking  notes  and  measurements  in  the  churches  in 
their  charge. 


NOTES  ON  YORKSHIRE  CHURCHES. 

By  the  late  Sir  STEPHEN  GLYNNE,  Bart. 

( Continued  from  vol.  xxiii,  p.  477.) 

All  Saints,  Batley. 

Dec.  2,  1858.  This  church  is  of  character  very  similar  to 
most  of  the  other  ancient  churches  in  the  populous  district 
of  the  West  Riding,  which  are  chiefly  late  and  plain  Perpendicu- 
lar, and  follow  much  the  same  arrangement. 

It  has  a nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles  to  both  ; a western 
tower,  and  south  porch.  The  parapets  of  the  body  are  generally 
unfinished,  but  there  are  pinnacles  to  the  porch.  The  nave  has 
on  each  side  an  arcade  of  three  large  pointed  arches,  on  octag- 
onal columns  with  capitals.  The  nave  has  a clerestory  of  square- 
headed windows,  labelled.  In  the  eastern  pier  on  the  north  side 
a small  arch  is  opened  through.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on 
circular  moulded  corbels.  The  chancel  is  lower,  and  has  no 
clerestory  ; has  on  each  side  two  wide  plain  pointed  arches  on 
octagonal  pillars  dividing  the  aisles  or  chapels.  There  are  also 
arches  of  division  between  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and  the  chapels 
of  the  chancel — that  on  the  north  obtuse,  the  other  more 
acutely  pointed.  There  are  private  chantry  chapels,  enclosed  by 
parclose  screens,  of  which  the  northern  is  good  Perpendicular, 
the  southern  renaissance.  In  the  northern  is  a fine  alabaster 
tomb  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  figures  on  its  sides  beneath 
ogee  canopies.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  modern 
stained  glass.  Most  of  the  other  windows  square-headed  and 
late.  The  font  bears  the  date  1660.  The  interior  is  pewed 
and  galleried,  and  has  an  organ  at  the  west  end. 

The  tower  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  church  ; 
is  small  and  without  buttresses  ; has  an  overhanging  embattled 
parapet,  with  machicolation  and  a kind  of  fortified  character 
which  is  seen  in  some  measure  in  other  churches  of  this  country. 

The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  columns.  The  west 
window  of  two  lights,  and  a slit  in  the  second  stage.  There 
are  four  small  square  pinnacles  at  the  angles. 

In  the  churchyard  are  some  ancient  sepulchral  effigies,  much 
damaged  and  weather-beaten. 
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St.  Peter,  Birstall. 

Dec  2,  1858  A larger  church  than  Batley,  and  of  grander 
genera  effect,  but  with  several  features  of  similar  character. 
The  plan  is  a nave  and  chancel,  each  with  north  and  south 

aiS/S’f  V°Uth  P°1Ch’  and  a square  tower  engaged  in  the  west 
en  o the  nave.  There  is  here  more  of  debased  work  than  at 

Batley,  yet  this  is  the  finer  church  ; and  there  is  here  a Nor- 
man feature  m the  doorway  within  the  south  porch  ; the  arch 

1 se  f is  pointed,  but  the  shafts  have  early  capitals,  with  abaci 
and  sculpture. 

through  Parap6tS  are  embattled-  and  there  are  pinnacles  all 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  three  obtuse  arches,  with  octagonal 
columns,  having  very  debased  capitals.  The  chancel-arch  is 
pointed  ; the  chancel  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  nave,  and  has  on 
each  side  an  arcade  of  three  similar  obtuse  arches.  The  nave 
as  a clerestory  with  square-headed  windows.  The  windows  of 
he  aisles  are  many  of  them  Elizabethan,  long  and  square-headed, 
on  le  north  projects,  oriel  fashion,  and  has  a gable. 

The  interior  is  galleried  and  pewed,  but  some  of  the  ancient 
open  benches  remain,  with  late  Perpendicular  carving  at  the 
ds.  There  is  a finger  organ  in  the  west  gallery.  The  font 

La  "7  T’m  Pei'Pendicular  sty]e-  ^ the  south  aisle,  near 
the  east  end,  is  a trough-like  piscina ; and  both  aisles  at  the 

east  end  are  enclosed  by  parclose  screens  of  Elizabethan  carving. 

of  +T-,  6 tower  1S  larser  than  that  of  Batley,  but  with  something 
the  same  half-military  character.  It  has  a battlement  with 

at  ThT  7 °lat;°n  End  f0W  CTOCketed  Pinnacles,  buttresses 
the  angles,  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  and  a two-light 
west  window.  b 

The  churchyard  is  a pretty  spot,  and  adjoining  it  is  a very 
picturesque  house  of  wood  and  plaster  in  good  preservation. 

Haworth. 

and^lTas  3e  l8f'n  ™S  ChUrCh  r6tainS  Very  littIe  of  antiquity, 
at  diff  f !ntla  y a raodern  took,  having  been  much  altered 

on  th!  tn  n ^ b°dy  S6emS  t0  have  had  an  extension 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  walls  are  almost  wholly  modern 

of  ^fb^rp"  7 S°’  eX“Pt  th°Se  at  the  eaSt  end>  which  are 

arches  Perpenc  icular'  There  is  one  arcade  of  pointed 

arches,  with  octagonal  columns.  The  tower  is  late  poor  Per- 
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pendicular,  embattled,  with  four  pinnacles,  and  belfry  windows  of 
two  lights.  The  interior  is  pewed  and  galleried,  and  has  an 
organ. 

All  Saints,  Bingley. 

Dec.  4,  1858.  Like  many  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  this 
also  is  of  late  and  poor  Perpendicular  work,  comprising  nave 
and  chancel,  with  aisles  to  both,  and  western  tower.  A few 
windows  on  the  south  seem  to  be  Decorated  and  square-headed  ; 
all  the  others  Perpendicular.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights. 
The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  four  tall  pointed  arches, 
with  octagonal  columns.  The  chancel  has  two  on  each  side, 
somewhat  similar.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed.  The  nave  has 
a clerestory,  with  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights.  On 
each  side  there  is  a kind  of  quasi  transept.  In  the  north  chapel 
a tomb  of  the  Busfield  family.  The  south  chapel  has  a parclose 
screen  and  a plain  roof  ; also  some  stained  glass  a.d.  1622,  with 
armorial  shields.  The  church  is  pewed  and  galleried,  and  has 
an  organ  in  an  upper  gallery.  The  font  modern.  There  is  a 
pointed  arch  between  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  and  that  of 
the  chancel.  The  tower  is  rather  low,  embattled,  with  four 
pinnacles,  corner  buttresses,  three-light  west  window,  and  two- 
light  belfry  window.  The  roofs  are  flagged. 

St.  Oswald,  Guiseley. 

Dec.  4,  1858.  This  is  an  interesting  church,  with  much 
admixture  of  ancient  work,  and  evidently  having  undergone 
various  alterations.  The  present  plan  is  cruciform  ; the  nave 
has  north  and  south  aisles  and  clerestory,  but  not  the  chancel. 
At  the  west  end  is  the  tower  and  on  the  south  side  a porch. 

The  south  arcade  of  the  nave  is  Norman,  has  four  plain 
semi-circular  arches  with  orders,  not  chamfered,  the  piers 
clustered,  having  square  capitals  and  abaci  to  the  shafts.  The 
north  arcade  has  three  wide  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  columns. 
The  transepts  are  more  of  the  nature  of  chapels,  and  range 
along  part  of  the  chancel,  to  which  they  open  by  elegant 
Early  English  arches  on  clustered  piers,  with  good  moulded 
capitals.  They  open  to  the  aisles  of  the  nave  by  pointed  arches, 
that  on  the  north  decidedly  Early  English.  The  south  windows 
of  the  nave  and  clerestory  are  bad  and  modern.  Those  of  the 
north  clerestory  closed.  In  the  north  aisle  the  windows  are 
Decorated  and  of  two  lights. 
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The  chancel-arch  is  low  and  pointed,  springing  at  once  from 
the  wall,  without  corbels.  There  are  arched  hagioscopes  from 

the  transeptal  chapels  into  the  chancel.  The  south  transept 
end  has  a pretty  geometrical  Decorated  window  of  four  lights, 
subarcuated,  and  of  early  character.  At  this  end  externally  is 
a buttress  with  triangular  canopy.  In  the  north  transept  is  a 
Flamboyant  window  of  three  lights.  On  the  south  of  the  chan- 
cel are  two  lancets. 

The  east  window  is  Perpendicular.  The  nave  has  a hideous 
flat  ceiling,  hiding  the  original  roof.  The  organ  is  on  the 

ground  near  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  porch  is 
late  Perpendicular,  embattled,  and  with  pinnacles.  The  tower  is 
also  Perpendicular,  embattled,  but  under  the  parapet  appears 
the  machicolation,  as  at  Batley.  There  are  corner  buttresses 

and  crocheted  pinnacles,  a west  window  of  three  lights,  and 

belfry  windows  of  two  lights. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a cross,  with  some  Runic- 
looking  scrolls. 

St.  John,  Kirkburton. 

Dec.  6,  1858.  A large  church  of  imposing  appearance,  though 
with  plain  and  rather  coarse  details,  but  deriving  much  im- 
portance from  its  commanding  site  on  a rocky  eminence  in  the 
broken  ground  about  which  clusters  the  populous  village. 

The  church  has  a long  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chan- 
cel, west  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel 
high  pitched,  covered  with  flags,  and  no  parapets.  There  has 
been  much  improvement  effected  lately,  especially  within,  though 
without  strictly  correct  architectural  details,  and  the  whole  of 
the  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1825,  when  poor  unfoiled  windows 
were  put  in.  There  is  here  more  of  early  work  than  in  most 
of  the  neighbouring  churches.  The  nave  has  good  arcades,  each 
of  six  pointed  arches,  which  have  varied  columns,  and  may 
perhaps  be  transitional  from  Early  English  to  Decorated.  The 
columns  are  mostly  octagonal,  the  capitals  chiefly  with  plain 
mouldings,  but  there  is  one  circular  column  on  the  north,  and 
some  of  the  capitals  have  toothed  or  flowered  ornament.  The 
clerestory  has  on  each  side  two-light  windows,  with  trefoiled 
heads,  beneath  a flattish  arch.  This  may  be  Decorated.  The 
roof  is  flat  and  panelled,  with  bosses  ; restored  in  1850.  The 
hoods  of  the  arches  spring  from  corbels  of  foliage.  The  interior 
is  certainly  grand,  and  has  nice  plain  open  benches,  chiefly 
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Elizabethan.  In  the  south  aisle  there  are  some  lancet  windows. 
At  the  east  end  of  it  one  of  three  lights,  and  Perpendicular. 

There  is  a gallery  and  an  organ. 

The  chancel-arch  is  Early  English,  with  tall  shafts,  which 
are  banded  and  have  octagonal  capitals. 

The  fine  chancel  is  very  striking  within,  and  has  been  verv 
fairly  restored.  It  has  three  good  lancet  windows  on  the  south 
and  a lychnoscope  of  two  lancets  under  a hood  ; also  double 
lancets  north  and  south  of  the  sacrarium,  the  latter  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  under  it  a large  piscina,  with  its  head  of  half 
domestic  character.  The  east  window  is  a triplet  filled  with 
stained  glass.  On  the  north  is  the  sacristy,  to  which  is  a small 
aperture  or  hagioscope  in  the  wall,  and  a doorway  shaped  like 
the  piscina.  The  roof  is  new,  and  the  chancel  is  fitted  with 
stalls,  having  poppy  heads.  The  walls  are  all  cleaned,  and  the 
general  effect  is  very  good.  The  font  bears  the  date  1605. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  Early  English,  and  has  a good 
doorway  on  the  west  side,  having  a hood  moulding  with  nail 
heads.  Of  the  arch  mouldings  one  has  a toothed  ornament, 
continuous  ; the  other  stopped  by  shafts  with  capitals.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  Perpendicular,  embattled,  with  two- 
light  belfry  windows,  and  a three-light  west  window.  Over  the 
west  doorway  is  a small  niche.  The  tower  is  tall  and  rather 
slender,  has  large  buttresses  at  the  west  end. 

All  Saints,  Dewsbury. 

Dec.  2,  1858.  This  ancient  church  is  externally  so  much 
modernised  as  scarcely  to  command  attention  ; and  being  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  away  from  the  main  streets, 
and  bordering  on  fields,  might  easily  be  overlooked.  The  plan 
is  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  western 
tower.  The  whole  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  nave  and  the 
tower  are  modern,  but  the  chancel  has  more  of  the  original  work. 
The  nave  has  fine  tall  Early  English  arcades,  four  arches  on 
each  side  ; the  piers  of  clustered  shafts ; those  on  the  north 
more  decided  Early  English,  and  the  shafts  all  detached,  banded, 
and  with  moulded  capitals  continued  round  the  whole  pier.  The 
south  arcade  looks  more  Decorated,  the  shafts  being  more  closely 
clustered.  The  clerestory  has  late  square-headed  windows  of 
three  lights,  labelled.  The  roof  flat  and  plastered. 

The  chancel-arch  is  fine  Early  English,  with  clustered  banded 
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shafts.  The  chancel  has  curious  windows  of  Decorated  character, 
with  flat  arches,  the  eastern  of  five  lights,  the  southern  of  four  ; 
and  on  the  north  one  of  almost  domestic  character,  of  the  same 
date,  having  three  flattened  trefoil-headed  lights,  contained  with- 
in a frame  with  minster-shaped  head.  On  the  noith  side  is  a 
moulded  doorway,  continuous,  and  of  Decorated  character,  the 
mouldings  very  deep. 

The  east  window  has  stained  glass.  The  chancel  is  wain- 
scoted. The  nave  galleried  and  pewed,  and  has  an  organ  in 
the  upper  gallery.  The  font  is  Norman,  the  bowl  circular,  with 

a sort  of  scrollwork  on  it. 

Near  to  the  church  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient 
domestic  hall  of  Edwardian  period,  now  a malt  house,  with 
windows  and  fireplace  well  preserved. 

In  the  garden  of  the  vicarage  are  preserved  some  very  curious 
fragments  of  ancient  tombs,  called  Saxon,  ceitainly  very  early. 
In  these  inscriptions  partly  exist  and  various  figures,  also  a 
very  fine  cross  with  longitudinal  corners  of  nail-head  ornament, 
and  a slab  with  interlacing  work. 

St.  Michael,  Thornhill. 

Dec.  2,  1858.  This  church  has  a nave  (rebuilt  in  poor  style, 
iyyy),  a chancel  with  north  and  south  chapels,  and  a western 
tower.  The  tower  is  late  plain  Perpendicular,  opening  to  the 
nave  by  a tall  open  arch  upon  flowered  capitals,  has  a battle- 
ment with  eight  small  crocketed  pinnacles  and  a corbel  table 
something  resembling  the  machicolation  at  Batley.  Theie  are 
corner  buttresses,  those  at  the  west  panelled.  A west  dooiway 
with  continuous  arch  mouldings  ; over  it  a three-light  window, 
the  belfry  windows  of  two  lights. 

The  chancel  has  a clerestory,  and  both  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  work,  and  is  externally  embattled.  On  the  north- 
east gable  a fine  foliated  cross.  The  south  chapel  is  narrowei 
than  the  northern,  and  perhaps  of  later  date.  The  chancel-arch 
is  Decorated,  upon  octagonal  shafts  with  capitals,  and  its  hood- 
mould  on  corbels  of  foliage.  There  is  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
cel a Decorated  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches,  rathei  straight- 
sided, on  octagonal  piers  with  capitals  ; but  the  mouldings  of 
the  northern  arcade  superior  to  those  on  the  south.  The 
clerestory  windows  square-headed,  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights, 
but  mutilated.  In  the  south  chapel  all  the  windows  aie  Pei- 
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pendicular,  and  that  at  the  east  end  of  three  lights.  The  east 
windows  of  the  chancel  and  of  the  north  chapel  are  also  Perpen- 
dicular, the  former  of  five,  the  other  of  four  lights  ; that  of  the 
chancel  is  subarcuated.  In  the  north  chapel  is  a square-headed  win- 
dow of  Decorated  character,  of  three  lights.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  fine  stained  glass,  much  mutilated,  in  the  windows  of  the  north 

chapel,  in  which  occurs,  “ Praye  for  the  soule  of  Savyle.” 

The  north  chapel  is  also  remarkable  for  its  numerous  fine  sepul- 
chral remains.  It  contains  a curious  altar  tomb  of  oak  (almost 
unique),  with  effigies  of  a knight  and  two  ladies,  a.d.  1493; 
also  a fine  cross-legged  effigy  of  a knight.  There  is  a later  tomb  of 
alabaster,  with  figures  recumbent  of  a knight  and  lady  very  well 
sculptuied,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb  niches  containing 
small  statues.  One  arch  is  blocked  up  by  a late  tomb.  There 
is  also  the  tomb  of  Sir  George  Savile,  1622,  the  figure  finely 
sculptured,  recumbent  on  a matting.  There  are  pointed  arches 
of  plain  character  between  the  chapels  and  the  aisles  of  the 
nave.  The  latter  being  rebuilt,  has  lost  its  arcades,  and  the 
ceiling  is  flat.  There  is  an  organ  in  a western  gallery. 


Hartshead. 

May  4,  1859.  A small  church,  much  modernised,  which,  if 
its  external  appearance  were  better,  would  make  a fine  object 
in  its  elevated  site.  It  has  a nave  and  chancel,  west  tower,  and 
south  porch.  The  original  arcades  that  divided  the  aisles  have 
been  replaced  by  modem  wooden  columns,  and  almost  all  the 
windows  have  been  mutilated,  and  open  with  sashes.  But  there 
are  two  fine  original  Norman  features,  the  chancel-arch  and  the 
south  doorway.  The  chancel-arch  has  large  early  shafts  with 
abaci  of  rude  character.  The  arch  mouldings  facing  the  west 
have  varied  chevron  pattern,  and  a hood  moulding  of 
chevron  with  pellets.  The  east  face  has  lozenge  ornament,  and 
a like  enrichment  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch.  The  south  doorway 
has  two  orders  of  chevroned  moulding,  with  shafts,  having  some 
cushion  capitals,  some  with  sculptured  abaci  and  rope  moulding. 
The  tower-arch  is  quite  plain,  but  the  tower  has  indications  of 
Norman  woik.  It  has  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  very  plain, 
and  is  low  and  heavy.  The  chancel  on  the  south  exhibits  one 
lancet  and  one  window  with  patterned  trefoil  head.  The  ceiling 
is  flat  within,  but  the  roofs  covered  with  flags.  There  are  ugly 
pews,  and  a west  gallery  with  an  organ.  The  altar  has  a marble 
slab,  mounted  on  woodwork  of  Caroline  period,  given,  as  also  a 
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silver  flagon,  by  Sir  John  Armitage.  The  font  bears  the  date 
1662,  and  has  a wooden  cover. 

St.  Mary,  Thornton-in-Craven. 

March  1,  i860.  A late  church,  with  the  usual  meagre  Per- 
pendicular features  of  the  Craven  district.  It  has  a nave  and 
chancel  undivided,  each  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  west 
tower  and  south  porch.  The  roof  is  covered  with  stone  tiles. 
The  aisles  are  narrow ; the  arcades  each  have  four  pointed 
arches  with  octagonal  piers  having  capitals.  The  tower  is  en- 
gaged in  a kind  of  small  aisle  or  chapel  on  each  side,  to  which 
it  opens  internally  by  a pointed  arch  on  octagonal  corbels,  also 
to  the  nave  by  an  obtuse  arch.  The  east  window  is  of  five 
lights,  foiled^  The  other  windows  are  mostly  square-headed,  of 
three  lights,  and  without  foils.  There  are  parclose  screens  in 
each  of  the  eastern  bays.  The  unevenness  of  the  ground  causes 
a very  marked  ascent  eastward.  The  pews  have  rude  late 
carving,  and  there  is  a west  gallery  and  small  organ.  The  font 
is  modern.  The  tower  is  large,  has  battlement  and  corner 
buttresses,  but  no  pinnacles  nor  string  - course.  The  belfry 
windows  are  each  of  three  lights.  The  west  window  a poor  one 
of  three  lights,  and  no  west  door.  There  is  a shield  sculptured 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  inscribed,  and  with  the  date 
1509.  On  the  west  side  is  a coarse  small  niche,  and  on  the 
east  side  is  the  mark  of  the  original  roof,  now  lowered.  There 
is  a granite  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  ground  about  is 
steep  and  romantic. 

St.  Mary,  Barnoldswick,  or  Gillkirk. 

March  1,  i860.  This  church  is  in  a lonely  and  rather 
romantic  spot  away  from  the  populous  part  of  the  parish,  in 
which  a new  church  or  chapel  has  been  built.  It  is  like  the 
neighbouring  churches,  essentially  late  Perpendicular ; has  a 
nave  and  chancel,  each  with  south  aisle,  west  tower,  and  south 
porch.  There  is  one  lancet  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
east  window  is  a triplet,  the  remains  of  original  work.  The 
other  windows  are  square-headed,  of  three  lights,  mostly  without 
foils,  but  not  entirely  so.  The  arcade  is  of  pointed  arches,  with 
octagonal  columns  ; those  in  the  nave,  large,  and  with  capitals. 
There  is  no  architectural  distinction  of  nave  and  chancel,  but 
the  nave  is  of  five,  the  chancel  of  two  bays.  The  aisle  is  low, 
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the  roofs  have  stone  slates.  One  window  north  of  the  chancel 
has  a label  and  head  corbels.  There  is  a doorway  on  the  south 
within  the  porch,  which  has  a Norman  look,  but  is  doubtful. 
The  tower  is  large  and  late  Perpendicular,  embattled,  with  corner 
buttresses,  a square  turret  at  the  north-east,  and  is  unbroken 
by  strings.  The  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  no  door,  but  a 
three-light  west  window,  poor  and  without  foils.  The  outer 
walls  are  partially  stuccoed.  There  is  an  organ.  The  font  has 
circular  bowl  on  a stem  of  like  form.  In  the  churchyard  are 
some  stone  coffins,  and  what  appears  to  be  a font. 

St.  Margaret,  Bracewell. 

March  i,  i860.  This  church  resembles  the  last  in  many 
respects  ; consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  each  with  north  aisle, 
west  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  chancel-arch  is  Norman, 
plain,  with  imposts,  and  the  south  doorway  within  the  porch  is 
Norman  also,  with  shaped  edged  mouldings,  and  capitals,  but  no 
shafts.  The  windows  are  mostly  square-headed  and  labelled,  of 
three  lights.  The  roofs  have  stone  tiles.  The  west  window  of 
the  aisle  is  Decorated,  of  three  lights,  of  rather  pretty  tracery. 
The  nave  has  an  arcade  of  two  pointed  arches,  wide  and  large, 
with  plain  octagonal  capitaled  pier.  The  chancel  has  two  arches 
on  the  south  of  rather  straight  form  and  octagonal  pier.  The 
tower-arch  is  plain  and  pointed.  The  tower  is  of  two  stages, 
the  upper  diminishing,  has  plain  narrow  openings,  and  no  door 
nor  buttresses.  There  is  a battlement  and  a plain  corbel  table, 
belfry  window  of  two  narrow  square -headed  lights.  The  west 
window  has  sort  of  fortified  look,  with  flat  trefoil  head.  The 
font  has  a circular  bowl  on  a block.  There  are  niches,  not 
exactly  similar,  on  the  pier  and  respond.  The  church  has  been 
lately  somewhat  improved  and  has  open  benches. 

Near  to  the  church  are  ruins  of  a mansion,  partly  of  brick, 
and  having  an  Elizabethan  character. 

St.  Mary,  Gisburn. 

March  1,  i860.  This  church  has  a nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  It  is 
rather  a clumsy,  ill-proportioned  church,  and  in  a very  un- 
improved state. 

The  chancel  is  about  equal  in  length  to  the  nave,  the  chan- 
cel-arch spanning  the  church  about  the  centre  ; it  is  plain, 
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pointed,  and  springs  from  above  the  capitals  of  the  arcade. 
The  nave  has  two  wide  Early  English  arches  on  each  side  on 
massive  columns,  one  circular,  one  octagonal ; and  the  chancel 
has  two  somewhat  similar  arches,  of  unusual  width,  with  oc- 
tagonal columns.  The  aisles  go  quite  to  the  cast  end  ; but 
there  are  pointed  arches  across,  corresponding  to  the  division 
of  the  chancel.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  Early 
English  triplet,  also  another  on  the  north  side.  Ihe  east  window 
has  five  lights,  without  foils  or  tracery,  with  some  ancient  stained 
glass,  in  which  may  be  seen  figures  of  St.  Andrew  and  other 
saints.  The  other  windows  are  mostly  square-headed  and  late, 
of  three  lights,  without  foils,  but  there  are  portions  of  old  stained 
glass.  The  roofs  are  ribbed.  The  interior  is  encumbered  by 
ugly  lumbering  pews.  The  font  small  and  poor. 

The  tower-arch  is  a plain  early  one,  upon  imposts,  but 
concealed  by  the  gallery.  There  is  one  step  into  the  chancel  , 
the  altar  is  raised  on  very  high  steps.  The  south  porch  has 
an  odd  arch  to  the  outer  doorway,  with  jambs  and  capitals  ; 
that  of  the  interior  arch  is  loftier  and  more  acute.  The  south 
aisle  is  embattled.  The  nave  has  no  clerestory,  but  a steep  lead 
roof.  The  aisles  are  covered  with  stone  tiles,  as  is  the  porch, 
which  has  a wood  roof,  but  is  altogether  of  very  solid  construc- 
tion. The  tower  is  Early  English,  low,  and  massive,  without 
buttresses  ; has  two  early  windows  on  the  north  and  south, 
almost  Norman.  The  belfry  windows,  and  the  battlement  with 
four  plain  pinnacles,  are  Perpendicular.  There  are  no  graves  on 
the  north  side. 

St.  Peter,  Bolton-in-Bowland. 

March  i,  i860.  A large  church,  apparently  all  Perpendicular, 
and  of  the  coarse  kind  peculiar  to  these  northern  regions.  It 
has  no  architectural  distinction  of  chancel,  the  clerestory  being 
continued  in  one  unbroken  line  quite  to  the  east  end,  and  the 
chancel  having  north  and  south  aisles,  the  former  not  leaching 
quite  to  the  east  ; the  latter  is  a private  chapel,  and  somewhat 
differing  in  style.  There  is  a western  tower  and  a south  poich. 
There  are  single-light  windows  at  the  west  of  the  aisles.  The 
nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  four  low  and  lathei  ffai 
pointed  arches,  with  light  and  short  octagonal  columns  having 
capitals.  There  is  no  chancel-arch.  The  chancel  opens  to  the 
north  aisle  by  one  plain  pointed  arch  rising  at  once  fiom  the 
wall  without  impost,  within  which  is  a plain  wooden  screen. 
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Eastward  of  this  is  the  vestry.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
south  aisle  or  chapel  by  two  arches,  one  of  which  is  of  debased 
form,  and  nearly  circular,  the  other  like  those  of  the  nave,  and 
on  an  octagonal  pier.  There  is  a clerestory  reaching  unbroken 
to  the  east  end  of  late  square-headed  windows,  the  roof  of  the 
clerestory  tiled  and  sloping,  but  having  internally  a modern 
ceiling.  The  aisle  roofs  have  the  original  plain  old  timbers. 
The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  interior 
doorway  within  the  porch  has  square  head  and  good  mouldings  ; 
over  the  doorcase  is  a course  of  ornament  resembling  the  Early 
English  toothed  moulding.  There  is  a step  ascending  to  the 
chapel. 

The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  five  lights,  resembling 
that  of  Gisburn,  that  on  the  north  square-headed  of  three  lights, 
without  foils.  The  altar  is  raised  on  four  high  steps  ; it  is  upon 
four  stone  legs.  On  the  south  is  a square  piscina  ; also  a kind 
of  lattice,  and  two  arched  openings,  one  oblong  one  on  the  north. 
In  the  east  wall  are  two  stone  brackets.  There  is  an  opening 
from  the  chancel  to  the  south  chapel,  with  iron  bars.  In  the 
chancel  is  an  octagonal  bowl  with  concave  sides,  on  a block,  like 
a font.  The  south  chapel  is  the  only  part  of  the  church,  save 
the  tower,  which  is  embattled,  and  it  is  of  finer  masonry  than 
the  rest  of  the  church  ; its  windows  square-headed,  at  the  east 
of  five  lights,  the  others  of  three.  In  it  is  a large  raised  tomb 
of  black  marble  to  Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  with  the  figures  of  him- 
self and  three  wives  in  low  relief  under  crocketed  canopies  ; 
also  three  rows  of  smaller  figures  in  attitude  of  prayer,  repre- 
senting his  twenty-five  children.  There  is  a mural  brass  to 
“ Henricus  Pudsey,  d’  de  Bolton  qui  construxit  hanc  cantariam 
et  obiit  mvcix,”  with  the  figures  of  himself  and  his  wife,  thus 
giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  chapel  or  chantry. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  with  concave  sides,  the  stem 
octagonal,  with  projecting  base.  It  is  charged  with  heraldic 
shields,  with  arms  and  a brass  plate,  inscribed  : “ Orate  p. 

aiabs  ” ; but  the  letters  are  confused,  having  been  transposed. 

The  tower  is  embattled,  with  four  crocketed  pinnacles  ; 
has  corner  buttresses  canopied.  The  west  doorway  with  fair 
mouldings  and  a band  of  panelling  over  it.  The  west  window 
of  four  lights,  and  above  it  a canopied  niche.  There  is  a two- 
light  window  in  the  next  stage  above.  The  belfry  windows  are 
of  two  lights,  the  centre  mullion  carried  up  to  the  point  of  the 
arch,  and  the  arch  crocketed. 
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Adwick-on-Dearne. 

Ja?i.  18,  i860.  A very  small  church,  with  chancel  and  nave  only, 
and  a bell  cote  at  the  west  end,  terminating  in  a pointed  gable,  and 
pierced  with  two  pointed  open  arches  for  bells,  the  central  shaft 
of  octagonal  form,  the  whole  apparently  Early  English,  and 
slightly  projecting  from  the  west  end  on  a quasi  half  tower. 
There  is  a south  porch  with  stone  seats,  the  inner  doorway 
having  a round  arch,  and  looking  like  Norman. 

The  chancel-arch  is  a plain  and  very  small  Norman  one  on 
imposts,  pierced  in  a large  space  of  solid  wall.  The  chancel 
has  one  lancet  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  ; the  east 
window  is  ugly.  The  nave  has  on  the  north  a square-headed 
window  of  two  lights  of  Decorated  character,  and  a debased 
one  of  three  lights.  The  font  is  now  in  the  chancel,  has  a 
circular  bowl,  cup-shaped,  on  a base. 

St.  Peter,  Barmborough. 

Jan.  18,  i860.  An  interesting  church,  undergoing  extensive 
improvement.  It  has  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel 
with  north  aisle,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  external 
character  is  chiefly  Perpendicular,  the  south  side  all  of  fine  stone 
masonry,  and  embattled,  as  is  also  the  north  aisle.  There  is  a 
clerestory  with  windows  of  three  lights  on  the  north,  of  two  on 
the  south.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  also  Perpendicular ; 
mostly  of  three  lights.  The  porch  is  embattled,  has  crocketed 
pinnacles,  and  groining  with  strong  stone  ribs.  The  outer  door- 
way has  good  continuous  mouldings,  and  the  buttresses  are 
angular  and  with  finials.  The  east  end  of  the  clerestory  and 
also  of  the  chancel  are  flanked  by  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  roof 
is  rather  low  pitched.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  two  large 
pointed  arches  on  octagonal  columns.  Part  of  the  south  aisle 
is  enclosed  by.  a wood  screen.  The  tower-arch  is  stilted,  and 
has  fair  mouldings.  In  the  south  aisle,  near  the  east  end,  is  a 
tref  oiled  piscina.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  with  good 
mouldings  on  corbels.  Between  the  north  aisle  and  north  chapel 
of  the  chancel  is  a pointed  arch. 

The  chancel  is  decorated,  and  now  in  process  of  restoration. 
The  east  window  an  odd  one,  of  five  lights,  those  on  the  south 
of  three  lights.  Formerly  between  the  chancel  and  the  north 
chapel  there  was  only  dead  wall,  now  pierced  by  two  pretty 
new  pointed  arches,  on  a pier  of  detached  marble  shafts  having 
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square  capitals  of  rich  foliage.  This  chapel  has  Perpendicular 
windows,  and  contains  a piscina,  also  a fine  Perpendicular  tomb 
of  one  of  the  Cresacre  family.  In  it  is  also  a curious  wooden 

effigy  of  a man  with  hands  joined  in  prayer,  with  a cat  at 

his  feet,  about  which  sundry  curious  legends  are  current. 

There  is  an  organ.  The  font  octagonal,  plain,  and  ordinary. 

The  tower  is  very  noble  in  its  effect,  the  upper  part  Per- 
pendicular, having  battlements  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles, 
the  central  battlement  canopied  with  emblems,  also  large  gar- 
goyles. The  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  with  embattled  tran- 
soms of  bold  character.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  earlier, 

and  the  higher  storeys  taper.  Some  slight  trace  of  Norman  may 

be  distinguished  on  the  south  in  a small  closed  window.  The 
west  window  is  Decorated,  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  and  over 
it  is  a slit.  There  is  on  the  south  in  the  second  storey  an 
armorial  shield,  with  helmet  and  mantle  over  it. 

All  Saints,  Otley. 

Nov.  23,  i860.  A large  church,  coarse  and  plain  in  its 
original  character,  and  in  some  parts  restored  in  meagre  Gothic. 
The  plan  is  a very  wide  and  lofty  nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  large  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel  without  aisles, 
western  tower,  north  and  south  porches.  There  is  a two-light 
Decorated  window  with  square  head  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  Within  the  ugly  north  porch  is  a doorway  which 
has  a Norman  look,  with  segmental  arch  on  shafts. 

The  interior,  though  the  architectural  features  are  poor, 
would  be  striking  from  its  loftiness  and  grand  space  if  it  were 
dismantled  of  galleries.  One  deep  gallery  containing  the  organ 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  western  bay,  which  is  thus  practically 
excluded. 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  three  remarkably 
large  and  wide  pointed  arches,  plain  and  rude  in  character,  on 
plain  octagonal  piers,  with  mutilated  capitals.  A fourth  arch, 
still  larger,  opens  on  each  side  to  the  transept,  and  there  are 
arches  across  the  aisles  parting  them  from  the  transepts.  The 
nave  has  a clerestory  with  two-light  windows,  probably  Per- 
pendicular, but  perhaps  modern.  The  roof  is  plain  and  open. 

The  chancel-arch  is  similar  to  the  others,  even  more  rude, 
and  over  it  is  a three-light  window  ranging  with  the  clerestory, 
which  seems  to  be  modern.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  mostly 
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plain  poor  Perpendicular  of  three  lights,  and  some  have  flat 
arches.  The  transepts  have  Perpendicular  end  windows  of  three 
lights,  with  transoms.  The  south  transept  abounds  in  monu- 
ments to  the  Fawkes’s,  some  of  Elizabethan  character. 

The  chancel  is  gloomy,  has  been  much  modernised,  and  has 
been  ceiled.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  wainscoted.  There  is 
some  trace  of  a Norman  window,  now  closed,  on  its  north  side  ; 
the  other  features  are  late  Perpendicular.  The  east  window  of 
five  lights,  the  others  of  three.  The  east  window  has  modern 
stained  glass,  and  there  is  a modern  Gothic  monument  to  the 
late  Mr.  Fawkes. 

The  tower  is  poor  and  plain,  without  buttress,  nor  west  door ; 
has  a battlement  and  mutilated  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  and 
some  single  ones  of  ordinary  description.  The  aisles  are  low  and 
embattled  ; the  clerestory  high  pitched,  with  modern  slate  roof. 

The  chancel  has  much  ivy  on  the  exterior  of  the  east  end. 

St.  Andrew,  Kildwick. 

Nov.  24,  i860.  A large  plain  church,  remarkable  for  its 

length  and  the  unpleasing  effect  of  the  long  unbroken  line  of 

the  exterior  with  aisles  and  clerestory  continued  to  the  east  end. 

The  chancel  is,  however,  distinguished  externally,  and  has  a 

lower  roof,  but  the  aisles  have  no  break.  There  are  no  parapets, 

and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  flags.  There  is  a south  porch 

and  western  tower.  The  general  character  of  the  exterior  is 

plain  and  late  Perpendicular.  There  are,  however,  Decorated 

windows  of  three  lights  with  square  heads  in  the  western  parts 

of  the  aisles,  and  those  of  the  north  aisle  are  chiefly  Decorated 

of  better  character,  with  square  heads.  The  south  front  presents 

the  clerestory  uninterrupted,  but  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle  is 

carried  sloping  so  as  to  hide  the  clerestory  windows.  The 

clerestory  windows  are  all  square-headed  and  labelled,  except 

those  of  the  chancel,  which  are  not  labelled,  of  two  lights  in  the 

western  portion,  of  three  in  the  six  eastern  bays,  and  without 

foliation.  Those  on  the  north  are  closed. 

% 

The  church  is  altogether  ten  bays  in  length,  the  arcades 
are  not  similar,  and  the  chancel  includes  the  three  eastern  bays, 
but  there  is  no  chancel-arch.  The  three  western  piers  seem  to 
be  Decorated,  and  are  composed  of  four  clustered  shafts  with 
moulded  capitals,  the  arches  pointed,  but  not  appearing  to  fit 
the  piers  very  well.  The  fourth  pier  is  of  clustered  shafts,  with 
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octagonal  capitals ; the  next  an  octagonal  pier  with  capital. 
The  next  pier  is  a square  wall,  one  forming  the  division  between 
chancel  and  nave,  with  octagonal  shaft  attached  on  the  west, 
and  impost  to  the  east,  whence  the  arches  spring.  The  four 
eastern  arches  are  rather  lower  than  the  others,  and  spring  from 
octagonal  piers  with  capitals. 

There  is  a rood-screen  across  the  third  arch  from  the  east, 
and  parclose-screens  all  along  both  sides  of  the  chancel,  of  rather 
pretty  design  and  partially  restored,  the  arched  compartments 
having  double  feathering  with  foliage  at  the  points.  The  two 
eastern  bays  are  inclosed  further  by  plain  screens.  At  the  north- 
east is  a private  chapel  with  vault  belonging  to  the  Currers. 
The  chancel  is  seated  stall-wise,  and  the  altar  raised  pretty  high. 
The  east  window  has  seven  plain  lights  under  a wide  rather 
depressed  arch,  and  no  foils.  There  is  some  Caroline  wood- 
work amongst  the  seats  ; the  roof  is  open  and  unbroken  from 
east  to  west,  has  tie-beams  and  king-posts,  and  some  rather 
rude  foliated  bosses.  Some  of  the  seats  are  open.  The  south 
aisle  has  a panelled  roof  with  bosses  at  the  points,  of  inter- 
section. The  tower-arch  is  plain  and  pointed,  without  imposts. 
There  is  a deep  west  gallery.  The  font  is  Perpendicular  and 
octagonal,  with  the  monogram  and  emblems  of  the  crucifixion, 
but  a rope  moulding  round  the  base  indicates  an  earlier  period. 
In  the  north  aisle  between  two  piers  is  a tomb  with  effigies 
of  a cross-legged  knight,  bearing  a shield  charged  “ lozengy,” 
and  lately  restored.  The  tomb  has  an  arcade  of  small  arches  on 
piers,  with  square  capitals  looking  Early  English  of  early  charac- 
ter. It  commemorates  Robertus  de  Skyveton,  obiit  mcccvii, 
restored  1854.  The  east  end  presents  the  roof  carried  straight 
down  the  north  aisle,  but  a separate  one  on  the  south.  The 
east  windows  of  the  aisles  square-headed  of  three  lights.  Under 
that  of  the  south  aisle  is  another  rude  closed  window  (and  also 
one  on  the  south),  which  seems  to  have  lighted  a crypt.  The 
south  porch  is  plain,  its  outer  doorway  is  pointed,  on  octagonal 
shafts.  Within  it  is  a doorway,  the  arch  of  which  is  slightly 
trefoiled,  in  rather  a rude  way.  There  is  a small  priest's  door 
on  the  south  of  the  chancel. 

The  tower  is  plain  and  substantial,  has  embattled  parapet 
and  square  turret  at  the  north-east,  also  embattled,  forming  a 
staircase,  and  lighted  with  slits.  There  is  a corbel  table,  accord- 
ing to  northern  fashion,  below  the  parapet  ; there  are  small 
buttresses  ; belfry  windows  of  two  lights.  On  the  west  side  a 
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three-light  window  and  doorway,  over  which  is  a small  ogee 
niche  trefoiled.  There  are  no  string-courses  in  this  tower. 
There  are  six  bells  and  a clock. 

All  Saints,  Ripley. 

Nov.  22,  i860.  This  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
noith  and  south  aisles,  and  western  tower,  mostly  plain  Per- 
pendicular, except  parts  of  the  chancel  and  some  windows.  The 
aisles  have  windows  of  Decorated  character,  square-headed,  and 
labelled,  of  two  lights.  The  labels  are  on  masks,  and  some  of 
the  windows  are  mutilated. 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  five  pointed  arches 
on  octagonal  piers,  with  square  capitals,  which  seem  to  have 
been  tampered  with.  The  clerestory  has  been  very  much  and 
meanly  modernised,  the  windows  originally  Perpendicular,  square- 
headed, and  labelled.  The  sixth  bay  of  the  nave  contains 
sepulchral  arches  with  effigies.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  as 
also  those  between  the  aisles  of  the  chancel  and  those  of* the 

nave.  The  roofs  throughout  the  church  have  been  much  mod- 
ernised. 

I he  chancel  extends  beyond  its  aisles,  and  its  aisles  or  chapels 
are  wider  than  those  of  the  nave.  Eastward  of  the  north  aisle 
is  a vestry  of  two  stages.  The  east  window  is  Decorated,  of 
two  lights,  and  there  are  small  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights 
north  and  south  of  the  sacrarium,  that  on  the  south  very  nar- 
row,- the  parapets  of  this  eastern  portion  are  plain.  There  is 
a piscina  south  of  the  altar  of  the  same  period,  of  two  ogee 
trefoiled.  lights,  labelled.  The  two  adjoining  chapels  are  late 
Perpendicular,  the  northern  has  debased  windows  and  modern 
screen.  The  southern  is  embattled,  and  has  labelled  windows, 
squaie-headed,  and  without  foils.  The  chancel  opens  to  the 
north  chapel  by  two  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  columns,  and 
to  the  south  chapel  by  one  arch. 

There  is  an  organ  at  the  west  end.  The  interior  neat  but 
pewed,  and  the  whole  is  far  behind  the  requirements  of  the 
present  state  of  ecclesiology.  The  tower  is  small  and  singularly 
rude,  scarcely  ecclesiastical  in  character.  It  has  a battlement 
and  corner  buttresses,  and  openings  rather  of  a military  look, 
some  flattened  trefoils,  and  the  belfry  square  divided  by  a monial. 

At  the  south-east  is  a projecting  turret  of  very  dispropor- 
tionate size  containing  a staircase  and  lighted  by  slits.  The 
small  tower  with  this  huge  adjunct  has  an  ugly  look. 
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The  west  window  is  of  three  arched  unfoiled  lights  within 

an  arch.  , , + 

There  are  ugly  modern  porches  both  north  and  sout  i, 

some  old  ironwork  remains  on  the  south  door. 

In  the  churchyard  are  some  curious  sepulchral  slabs  charged 
with  crosses,  and  coffins  transplanted  from  a destroyed  chapel, 

also  a cross  with  kneeling  step. 

From  the  churchyard  the  views  are  pleasant,  and  near  1 

on  the  south  is  the  castle,  inhabited  and  modernised. 


W addin  gton. 


April  io,  1861.  An  uninteresting  church,  for  the  most  part 
rebuilt  in  poor  style.  It  has  a wide  nave  and  chancel  without 
distinction,  a west  tower.  The  nave  has  flat  ceiling  an  vie  c 
ed  modern  Gothic  windows.  The  east  end  presents  t e ree 
original  gables  and  marks  the  local  type  to  which  this  church 
belonged,  resembling  Thornton  and  others.  It  must  have  had 
aisles,  but  the  arcades  are  gone  ; the  three  gables  at  the  east 
are  unaltered  ; the  centre  has  a plain  Perpendicular  window  o 
five  lights,  trefoiled,  and  without  tracery;  the  two  lateral  ones 
still  plainer,  and  of  three  lights.  There  are  fragments  of  old 


stained  glass. 

The  font  is  octagonal  and  late  Perpendicular.  The  tower  a 
respectable  provincial  one  of  late  Perpendicular  and  of  good 
masonry ; has  a battlement  and  unfinished  pinnacles ; is  un- 
divided by  strings;  has  a hooded  belfry  window  of  two  lg  s, 
a west  window  of  three  lights,  a slit  in  the  intermediate  stage 
corner  buttresses,  a square  stair  turret  at  the  north-west,  a 
pointed  west  doorway.  There  is  a niche  over  the  west  window. 


St.  Michael,  Mitton. 

A-bnl  io,  1861.  This  church  has  a nave,  chancel  with  north 
chapel,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  tower  muc  i 
resembles  that  of  Waddington,  but  has  one  string,  a west  window 
of  four  lights,  and  a turret  on  the  south  side.  The 
wide  and  of  high  pitch,  the  roof  open,  has  arched  timbers  and 
large  bosses.  Its  windows  are  poor,  of  two  lights  without  foils, 
and  of  questionable  character.  The  tower  - arch  is  tall  a 
pointed.  The  chancel-arch  similar,  on  clustered  shafts  apparent- 
ly of  Decorated  character.  Across  the  arch  is  a fine  erpen  icu 
lar  wood  screen,  with  fair  tracery  and  an  inscription : hoc 
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opus.  Ann.  d ni  Millms."  There  is,  singularly  enough,  a descent 
into  the  chancel.  The  chancel  itself  is  Decorated,  but  has  been 
altered,  and  on  the  south  is  a good  priest's  door.  On  the  south 
is  a two-light  window,  with  transom,  of  lychnoscopic  character  ; 
the  other  windows  plain,  of  two  lights,  as  in  the  nave,  save  the 
east  window,  which  is  also  without  foil  and  plain,  of  five  lights. 
The  east  window  from  its  plainness  appears  at  first  debased 
but  it  is  pretty  clearly  old.  In  the  gable  above  it  externally 
is  a tief oiled  spherical  triangle,  and  a cross  on  the  apex.  The 
lychnoscopic  window  has  a shutter  to  its  lower  part.  There  are 
three  sedilia  of  Decorated  character,  all  with  trefoil  heads,  and 
a piscina,  with  double  drain,  exactly  similar,  in  the  same  com- 
partment. . There  are  also  some  wood  stalls  with  pierced  tracery. 
The  roof  is  flat  and  panelled.  The  chancel  has  been  recently 
renovated  and  rather  smartly  fitted  up,  yet  not  quite  satis- 
factory. The  pavement  has  new  encaustic  tiles,  those  in  the 
sacranum  glazed.  The  north  chapel  is  very  late  Perpendicular, 
and  opens  to  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches  with  very  light 
octagonal  piers,  and  across  these  arches  is  a screen  of  debased 
wood-work.  The  chapel  has  wide  four-light  windows,  and  is 
full  of  fine  late  tombs  of  the  Sherburnes,  mostly  of  debased 
work,  1588  and  1629,  all  of  costly  marbles  and  fine  workman- 
ship, having  large  effigies  recumbent,  and  some  on  the  sides  in 
bas-relief.  There  are  no  animals  at  the  feet  of  the  figures. 

The  font  is  a plain  octagon.  The  porch  is  plain,  the  inner 
coorway  continuous,  with  hood  on  head  corbels,  and  in  the 
porch  is  a triangular  stoup.  The  masonry  of  the  north  chapel 
is  fine  and  smooth,  the  rest  rough. 


St.  Mary,  Swillington. 

Feb.  20,  1862.  A good  plain  church,  mostly  Decorated,  and 

is  very  uniform.  Plan  : nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  west  tower 
and  south  porch.  ' 

The  material  is  the  yellowish  stone  of  the  district  There 
is  a clerestory  to  the  nave  which  is  embattled,  but  on  the  north 
side  the  embattlement  is  wanting.  The  chancel  and  aisles  are 
wit  out  parapets.  The  aisle  windows  are  Decorated,  of  two 
lghts,  but  those  at  their  eastern  ends  of  three.  The  windows 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  aisles  have  a very  flamboyant 
character.  There  is  a plain  north  door. 

The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  on  semi-octagonal  columns  with 
capitals.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  have  each  five  pointed 
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arches  upon  octagonal  piers  with  caps.  The  clerestory  windows 
have  been  entirely  gutted.  The  roof  has  a flat  modern  ceiling. 
The  nave  is  pewed,  but  with  uniformity,  and  there  is  no  gallery, 
but  an  organ  within  the  tower. 

The  chancel-arch  resembles  that  to  the  tower.  The  chancel 
is  long,  and  on  its  north  side  is  a vestry  opening  by  a pointed 
door.  On  the  north  and  south  of  the  chancel  are  three  Deco- 
rated windows  of  two  lights  ; the  western  resembles  those  of  the 
aisles,  the  two  eastern  on  each  side  have  flowing  tracery.  The 
east  window  is  ugly  and  debased.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
altar  are  three  sedilia,  with  ogee  foliated  arches,  in  compart- 
ments, and  with  trefoils  in  the  spandrels,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a label  on  head  corbels.  There  is  a piscina  with  trefoil  arch 
and  a bowl  with  circular  mouldings,  the  drain  set  quite  back. 
On  the  south  is  a priest’s  door. 

In  some  parts  the  stone  is  much  worn  by  the  exposure  to 
weather. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  diminishing  downwards,  on 
an  octagonal  stem,  plain,  and  of  doubtful  character. 

The  state  Lowther  pew  is  at  the  east  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  porch  is  a good  one,  wholly  of  stone  ; the  roof  flagged, 
and  with  strong  stone  arched  ribs,  not  set  on  any  corbels.  The 
doorway  within  it  has  fine  mouldings  and  hood  on  head  corbels. 

The  tower  is  of  a local  type,  embattled,  with  four  crocketed 
pinnacles,  and  under  the  parapet  a corbel  table  having  a sort 
of  machicolated  look.  There  is  but  one  string-course,  which  is 
under  the  belfry  windows.  The  west  doorway  has  continuous 
mouldings  in  which  appear  the  nail  heads,  and  an  ogee  head 
with  finial.  Over  it  is  a three-light  Perpendicular  window. 
Above  this  is  a small  canopied  niche  and  a shield  bearing  arms, 
a chevron.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  two  lights.  The  but- 
tresses at  the  angles  have  canopies  and  mutilated  tracery  at 
the  set-offs. 

All  Saints,  Castleford. 

May  10,  1862.  This  church  is  cruciform,  with  central  tower, 
originally  without  aisles  and  not  spacious.  But  a south  aisle 
was  added  to  the  nave  in  Perpendicular  period,  and  in  quite 
recent  times  a north  aisle  has  also  been  appended.  The  church 
is  generally  poor  in  detail,  and  has  been  much  mutilated.  The 
chancel  has  Early  English  windows  on  the  north,  transitional 
to  the  next  style,  of  three  trefoil-headed  lights.  The  south  and 
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east  windows  have  been  mutilated.  There  is  a small  piscina 
on  the  south  ogee-headed  and  trefoiled.  The  south  porch  is 
all  of  stone,  with  flagged  roof.  The  south  aisle  and  transepts 
are  embattled.  The  tower  is  plain  and  embattled,  with  the  roof 
rising  slightly  to  a point  ; the  belfry  windows  mutilated.  The 
tower  rises  on  four  plain  pointed  arches  opening  to  the  four 
arms  of  the  cross,  on  octagonal  wedge-shaped  corbels.  The 
nave  has  an  arcade  to  the  south  aisle  of  three  pointed  arches 
on  octagonal  columns  with  capitals.  The  new  arcade  to  the 
north  aisle  has  clustered  piers  with  capitals  of  foliage,  and  the 
aisle  has  modern  Perpendicular  windows,  and  is  fitted  with  open 
seats.  The  rest  of  the  church  has  ugly  old  pews.  A good  organ 
is  on  the  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  There  is 
a pointed  arch  from  the  south  aisle  to  the  transept  and  a 
squint  in  the  south-west  pier  of  the  tower.  The  south  windows 
are  all  mutilated.  The  font  has  an  early  circular  bowl,  upon  a 
square  stem,  to  which  four  shafts  are  attached,  and  upon  a 
plinth, 

St.  Mary,  Kippax. 

May  io,  1862.  This  church  has  a chancel  and  nave  without 
aisles,  west  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  original  building 
Norman,  of  which  many  traces  still  remain.  In  the  north  wall 
appears  some  herring-bone  masonry,  also  two  Norman  windows 
and  a doorway,  now  closed,  of  the  same  style,  having  a lofty 
arch  with  billeted  moulding.  The  north  windows  have  hoods. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  also  Norman,  with  thick  walls, 
having  original  windows  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  but  no 
door;  the  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  of  very  rough  masonry 
and  semicircular.  The  upper  part  is  Perpendicular,  with  battle- 
ment and  four  short  pinnacles,  comer  buttresses,  belfry  windows 
of  two  lights,  but  no  string-course.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower 
has  herring-bone  masonry.  There  are  three  bells  and  clock. 

On  the  south  of  the  nave  is  some  herring-bone  masonry,  but 
the  windows  are  later  insertions.  One  is  Decorated  of  two  lights, 
with  memorial  glass  to  Mrs.  Bland,  and  on  the  north  is  one 
square-headed  of  two  lights.  The  other  windows  of  the  nave 
have  lost  mullions  and  tracery.  The  old  roof  is  hidden  by  a 
flat  plaster  ceiling,  but  the  original  brackets  are  seen.  The 
condition  of  the  nave  is  thoroughly  bad,  having  ugly  pews  with 
fusty  green  baize  linings.  There  is  a small  organ  near  the  west 
end.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  with  chamfered  orders  on 
octagonal  wedge-shaped  imposts. 

vol.  xxiv;  n 
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The  chancel  has  a flat  ceiling,  which  cuts  the  east  window, 
which  is  of  four  lights,  without  foils,  probably  Decorated.  The 
south-east  window  is  a double  lancet,  with  cill  extended  for  a 
sedile.  There  is  another  south  window,  Decorated,  of  two  lights, 
and  a piscina  with  two  basins  under  an  arch  on  clustered  shafts 
with  foliated  capitals.  The  chancel  abounds  in  monuments 
and  hatchments  to  the  family  of  Bland.  The  doorway  within 
the  south  porch  is  Early  English,  with  hood  on  buckles.  The 

walls  are  high,  with  moulded  parapets,  and  the  masonry  much 
covered  with  stucco. 

The  font  bears  the  date  1663,  inscribed  with  names  of  church- 
wardens , has  a fine  lofty  canopy  of  wood  carving,  but  white- 
washed. 

All  Saints,  Ledsham. 

May  10,  1862.  This  church  has  a nave  with  north  aisle, 
chancel  with  south  chapel,  western  tower  with  spire,  and  a 
south  porch.  The  tower  is  Norman,  and  apparently  of  an  early 
character,  without  buttress,  stair  turret,  or  western  door,  but 
having  on  the  south  side  a remarkable  door -arch,  not  unlike 
that  at  Laughton  le  Morthen,  and  not  placed  in  the  centre,  the 
arch  on  imposts,  and  with  horizontal  bands  below  on  each  jamb. 
Some  rude  sculpture  also  appears  in  the  jambs,  and  within  the 
large  arch  is  another  smaller  one  closed.  The  belfry  window  on 
each  side  has  a double  semicircular  arch  on  shafts  with  abacus, 
and  set  within  a larger  one  of  the  same  character,  below  which 
is  a string-course.  The  parapet  is  later,  embattled,  with  four 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  spire  of  the  same  Perpendicular 
character  is  short.  The  tower  contains  three  bells.  The  tower- 
arch  to  the  nave  is  a plain,  semicircular  one,  on  imposts.  The 
original  church  was  evidently  Norman,  and  without  aisles.  The 
chancel-arch  is  like  that  to  the  tower,  but  has  the  imposts 
enriched  with  Norman  sculpture,  and  continued  on  the  north 
and  south  as  string-courses. 

The  windows  on  the  south  of  the  nave  are  Perpendicular,  of 
three  lights.  One  has  fragments  of  old  stained  glass.  The  north 
aisle  has  late  debased  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights, 
without  foils.  The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  aisle  has  three 
large  pointed  arches,  on  octagonal  columns,  with  capitals,  which 
are  not  all  quite  uniform. 

The  aisle  is  carried  along  part  of  the  chancel  without  any 
interruption.  The  whole  is  encumbered  with  high  pews,  and  has 
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a west  gallery.  The  chancel  has  a low  flat  ceiling.  The  east 
window  has  two  Early  English  lancets,  filled  with  modern  obitu- 
ary glass,  and  altogether  renewed,  with  vesica  above.  The 
chancel  has  no  other  windows,  but  a priest  s door,  and  the  roof 
flagged  with  stone  slate. 

Between  the  chancel  and  north  aisle  are  two  plain  pointed 
arches,  chamfered,  on  clumsy  octagonal  piers.  The  east  window 
of  this  aisle  is  of  three  lights  and  Perpendicular.  This  chapel 
abounds  in  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  possessors  of  Ledstone, 
has  a large  marble  monument  to  Sdr  John  and  Lady  Lewys, 
with  recumbent  effigies,  by  Cartwright,  a.d.  1677*  and  anothei 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  (obiit  1739)  anc^  ^er  ^wo  sisfers>  Ann 
and  Frances  (1755  and  1750),  with  statues  of  all— the  two  youn- 
ger as  Prudence  and  Piety— with  Latin  inscriptions.  On  the 
north  of  the  altar  is  a fine  marble  tomb  with  the  figure  of  a 
lady  in  a winding  sheet  called  Lady  Buller,  and  a naked  female 

at  her  feet. 

A brass  tablet  is  inscribed  with  curious  instructions  to  the 
clergy  by  the  celebrated  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings. 

There  is  some  Jacobean  wood-work  in  the  seats.  The  font 
modern.  The  churchyard  beautifully  shaded  with  trees. 


St.  Richard,  Aberford. 

May  2,  1862.  This  church  had  originally  only  a nave  and 
chancel,  with  western  tower  and  spire,  but  has  recently  been 

enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and 

entirely  refitted  within.  The  whole  may  now  be  called  a re- 
construction except  the  steeple,  and  the  woik  has  been  done 
handsomely,  and  in  a manner  consistent  with  ecclesiastical 

propriety. 

The  tower,  like  many  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  Norman,  and 
opens  to  the  nave  by  a very  small  semicircular  aich  more  like 
a doorway.  The  walls  are  thick,  and  there  are  narrow  round- 

headed  windows  north  and  south,  much  splayed,  and  not  on  a 

level.  The  tower  has  no  buttresses,  is  divided  by  string-courses 
into  three  stages.  The  belfry  storey  has  been  altered,  and  theie 
is  a battlement  and  corbel  table,  and  an  octagonal  umibbed 
spire.  There  are  three  bells. 

The  rest  is  all  new,  save  that  an  original  Norman  window  on 
the  north  of  the  sacrarium  has  been  preserved.  The  other  win- 
dows throughout  are  of  Decorated  charactei,  mostly  of  two 
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lights  , the  end  ones  of  three,  and  some  have  new  stained  glass. 
The  arcades  of  the  nave  have  four  pointed  arches  on  circular 
columns.  The  clerestory  has  trefoil-shaped  windows  set  in  arches. 
The  roofs  are  high-pitched  and  open.  The  chancel  and  its  aisles 
are  divided  from  the  west  portion  by  pointed  arches,  and  the 
chancel  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  two  pointed  arches,  on 
very  slender  circular  columns,  which  stand  on  stone  parapets. 
The  chancel  is  stalled.  The  pulpit  circular,  of  stone,  with  marble 

enrichment.  The  chancel  laid  with  tiles,  the  sacrarium  with 
some  of  richer  quality. 

The  organ  is  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  seats 
are  all  open. 

All  Saints,  Bramham. 

May  13,  1862.  This  church  has  been  considerably  repaired, 
and  in  some  measure  rebuilt  of  late  years.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  are  partially  new,  and  the  whole  of  the  roofs, 
but  the  tower  is  ancient,  and  like  many  neighbouring  ones 
substantially  Norman,  rather  small,  and  consisting  of  three 
stages,  tapering,  and  without  buttresses.  The  belfry  windows 
double,  much  like  those  at  Ledsham,  the  shaft  having  an  abacus 
to  the  capital,  and  there  are  other  small  narrow  openings  in 
the  tower.  The  parapet  is  later  and  embattled,  with  a corbel 
table  below,  and  four  small  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  corbel 
table  seems  early,  and  has  masks.  The  parapet  is  of  different 
stone  from  the  lower  part.  There  is  a short  spire,  octagonal, 
and  not  ribbed,  much  as  at  Aberford.  The  former  opening  from 
the  tower  to  the  nave  was  by  a small  arch  or  doorway, "as  at 
Aberford,  now  altered  into  a larger  semicircular  arch.  The  porch 
has  an  outer  doorway  of  Early  English  character,  entirely  new 
the  inner  doorway  of  like  character  restored,  with  fine  mouldings 
and  shafts  with  toothed  bands  between  them,  and  capitals  of 
foliage.  The  arcades  are  ancient.  The  nave  has  on  the  north 
three  tall,  wide,  semicircular  arches,  quite  plain  and  without 
mouldings,  upon  tall  cylindrical  pillars  with  square  capitals.  On 
the  south  are  three  tall  pointed  arches  upon  octagonal  columns 

with  caps,  the  hoods  upon  corbel  heads  ; the  caps  have  toothed 
mouldings. 

The  roof  is  high  pitched,  and  covered  with  stone  slates. 
The  aisles  have  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  Early  English  renewed,  upon  clustered  shafts.  The  nave 
is  fitted  with  open  seats,  and  there  is  an  organ.  The  chancel  is 
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approached  by  a good  ascent,  and  is  of  Early  English  character  ; 
has  three  single  lancets  on  the  south,  long  and  good,  internally 
presenting  a trefoil-headed  arch.  On  the  north  is  only  one,  the 
others  c osed  to  make  way  for  modern  monuments.  The  east 
window  early  Decorated,  of  four  lights,  with  arch  mouldings 
and  shafts.  There  is  a piscina  on  the  south,  with  trefoiled  arch 
and  short  shafts,  restored.  There  are  north  and  south  chapels 
added  to  the  chancel,  opening  to  it  by  pointed  arches. 

The  font  is  new,  a cylindrical  bowl,  quite  plain. 

The  exterior  of  the  nave  has  battlements  and  pinnacles,  and 
a cornice  under  the  parapet,  as  at  Whitkirk,  Swillington,  and 
elsewhere. 

All  Saints,  Kirk  Deighton. 

May  13,  1862.  This  church  has  very  much  the  contour  of  a 
good  West  Riding  village  church,  externally  chiefly  Perpendicu- 
lar, but  with  earlier  work  within.  The  material  is  good  stone, 
and  the  whole  in  fair  condition  and  well  cared  for.  The  plan 
is  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  north  aisle, 
south  porch  and  western  tower  with  spire.  The  north  aisle  has 
rough  masonry,  the  rest  is  much  superior  ; the  chancel,  clerestory, 
and  south  aisle  embattled.  There  is  a closed  door  in  the  north 
aisle,  with  octagonal  imposts.  One  window  on  the  north  is  a 
single  ogee  light  cinquefoiled.  The  north-west  respond  is  cir- 
cular, the  south-west  octagonal.  The  windows  in  the  aisles  are 
both  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  mostly  square-headed  and 
labelled ; those  on  the  north  are  chiefly  Decorated,  square- 
headed. The  nave  has  two  arcades,  and  dissimilar,  as  at  Bram- 
ham.  On  the  north  three  round  semi-Norman  arches,  with  two 
square-edged  orders  on  piers  of  large  shafts,  clustered  of  four, 
set  nearly  square,  and  having  ribbed  abaci  in  the  capitals.  The 
south  arches,  three  in  number,  are  pointed,  with  octagonal 
pillars  having  capitals.  The  clerestory  windows  are  Perpendicu- 
lar, square-headed,  of  two  lights.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed 
and  open,  with  continuous  mouldings.  The  nave  has  new  seats. 
The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels.  The  chancel 
opens  to  the  north  aisle  by  a pointed  arch  on  imposts  ; it  has 
its  windows  mostly  renewed,  square-headed,  and  of  two  lights 
of  Decorated  character  ; but  the  east  window  is  a questionable 
new  one  of  three  lights,  doubtful  whether  Decorated  or  Per- 
pendicular. There  is  a priest’s  door  on  the  south,  and  several 
windows  have  stained  glass,  some  old,  some  new.  There  is  a 
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vestry  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  with  a square-headed  Decorat- 
ed window  at  the  east  end. 

The  porch  has  a curious  graduated  battlement  to  its  gable, 
and  fair  plain  doorways.  The  tower  is  a good  Perpendicular 
one,  of  excellent  masonry,  with  battlement  and  four  plain  pyra- 
midical  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  a fairly  proportioned  stone 
spire  without  ribs  or  lights.  There  are  bold  gargoyles  at  the 
angles ; the  buttresses  are  angular  and  have  some  canopies 
and  an  odd  sort  of  toothed  ornament  on  the  set-offs  at  north- 
west and  south-west.  The  belfry  windows  are  double,  long,  and 
transomed,  each  of  two  lights,  surmounted  by  a label,  and 
flanked  by  shallow  buttresses  set  on  a string.  The  label  is  on 
corbels  of  foliage.  There  is  a stair  turret  at  the  south-west 
up  part  of  the  tower.  The  west  doorway  has  good  continuous 
arch  mouldings  and  hood  on  corbel  heads  with  one  at  the  point. 
The  west  window  is  of  three  lights,  with  ribbed  soffit,  small 
embattled  transoms  to  the  different  lights. 

St.  Andrew,  Bolton-on-Dearne. 

Dec.  5,  1862.  This  church  has  nave  with  north  aisle,  chancel, 
and  western  tower.  The  nave  is  lofty  but  short,  the  chancel 
disproportionate,  being  long  and  low.  There  is  a clerestory 
with  embattled  parapet,  though  only  one  aisle  ; the  other  para- 
pets have  moulding.  The  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisle  by 
two  pointed  arches  upon  a low  circular  column  with  octagonal 
capital  having  a rude  kind  of  foliage.  The  responds  are  plain 
and  octagonal.  The  aisle  is  extended  along  the  chancel,  but 
undivided,  and  opens  to  the  latter  by  a large  low  pointed  arch, 
with  continuous  mouldings,  and  in  the  wall  to  the  westward  of 
it  is  a pointed  arch  doorway.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  and 
also  continuous.  There  are  no  clerestory  windows  in  the  nave. 
On  the  south  are  some  poor  windows,  one  of  two  lights,  with 
no  foils,  one  of  four  lights  with  transom  and  late  in  character. 
In  the  aisle  the  windows  are  debased. 

The  chancel  is  very  long,  and  its  east  window  is  of  three 
lights  of  Edwardian  character  ; it  has  a piscina  under  a trefoil 
arch,  with  projecting  basin.  In  the  aisle  north  of  the  chancel 
the  windows  look  as  if  renewed,  of  two  lights,  one  with  and  one 
without  foils.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  springing  straight  from 
the  wall.  Within  it  on  the  ground  is  set  the  organ,  lately  erected. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  on  a stem  of  like  form. 

The  seats  in  the  chancel  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  new. 
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The  tower  is  plain  Perpendicular,  has  corner  buttresses  and 
battlement,  with  four  small  pinnacles  ; one  string-course  on  the 
west  below  the  belfry  windows  of  two  lights.  West  window  of 
three  lights,  and  plain  doorway.  On  the  north  and  south  are 
two  string-courses,  and  at  the  south-west  slit-like  openings  to 
light  the  staircase. 

St.  Mary,  Worsborough. 

Dec.  5,  1862.  This  church  has  a nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  a small  western  tower  with  spire. 

The  outer  walls  of  nearly  the  whole  church  have  been 
rebuilt  in  a modern  Gothic  style,  and  apparently  raised.  The 
south  porch,  however,  is  ancient  and  embattled ; the  outer 
doorway  fair  Perpendicular  with  hood  on  corbel  heads,  and  the 
wood-work  of  the  door  has  very  good  wood-carving,  and  what 
is  singular,  an  inscription  in  the  wood  with  the  names  of  the 
churchwardens,  Nicolas  Gem,  Thomas  Alett. 

The  tower  is  very  small  and  plain,  embattled,  and  without 
buttresses,  with  late  square-headed  two-light  window,  the  spire 
octagonal.  There  are  three  bells.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is 
very  plain  and  obtuse  in  form. 

The  church  is  short,  the  nave  is  only  of  two  bays,  the 
chancel  of  one.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  two  wide  pointed 
arches,  on  octagonal  columns,  with  capitals.  There  is  no 
clerestory.  The  roof  of  flat  pitch,  but  original.  The  nave  is 
galleried  and  pewed.  All  the  new  work  was  done  in  1838.  The 
organ  at  the  west  end  touches  the  roof. 

The  chancel-arch  appears  to  be  Early  English,  on  octagonal 
shafts,  with  square  abaci  moulded.  The  chancel -is  divided  from 
each  aisle  or  chapel  by  one  pointed  arch  on  octagonal  shafts. 
The  chancel  has  not  been  rebuilt,  the  original  walls  remaining, 
and  having  merely  a plain  parapet.  The  east  window  is 
Decorated  of  three  lights.  There  is  a low  ancient  vestry,  em- 
battled on  the  south  side,  opening  by  an  ogee  door.  The  north 
aisle  of  the  chancel  has  a late  panelled  altar  tomb  with  panelling 
and  shields,  and  on  its  slab  the  print  of  a destroyed  brass.  In 
the  arch  south  of  the  chancel  is  a very  old  wooden  tomb  in 
two  stages,  with  effigies  of  the  same  material.  In  the  upper  is 
a knight  with  his  hands  joined  in  prayer  ; in  the  lower  a skele- 
ton in  a shroud.  At  the  angles  are  niches,  in  the  lower  part 
shields,  and  the  roof  panelled.  It  is  of  debased  character,  and 
commemorates  one  of  the  family  of  Rockley. 

The  font  octagonal  on  an  octagonal  stem,  panelled. 
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WOMBWELL. 

Dec.  5,  1862.  A church  much  altered  and  disfigured  by 
modern  work,  and  originally  but  a mediocre  building.  It  has 
a short  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  north 
aisle  or  chapel,  and  a small  western  tower.  There  are  original 
portions  of  Norman  and  Early  English,  but  much  of  the  exterior 
is  modern,  and  the  south  aisle  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
rebuilt.  The  nave  has  on  the  north  two  semicircular  arches 
on  circular  columns  with  octagonal  capitals  ; on  the  south 
the  arches  and  piers  are  nearly  similar,  but  loftier.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  Norman,  semicircular,  on  round  shafts,  with  octagonal 
capitals.  To  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  opens  one  low  wide 
pointed  arch  on  octagonal  capitals.  The  chancel  has  on  the 
south  two  plain  lancet  windows  ; under  one  is  an  oblong  recess, 
and  also  a small  piscina  near  the  south-east  angle,  with  an 
octagonal  bowl.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  inelegant, 
with  plain  mullions,  merely  crossing  without  foils.  There  is 
a similar  window  at  the  east  of  the  north  aisle,  near  which  is 
an  octagonal  bracket  on  a shaft.  The  font  is  small  and  modern. 
In  the  north  aisle  are  plain  debased  square-headed  windows. 
The  roof  is  flat  pitched,  and  the  interior  pewed,  and  much  out 
of  condition.  There  is  a small  organ.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed 
and  very  small.  The  tower  is  insignificant,  embattled,  and 
without  buttresses,  having  one  string  and  four  little  crocketed 
pinnacles  at  the  angles,  set  projecting  ; belfry  windows  square- 
headed, of  two  lights,  and  on  the  west  a three-light  Perpendicu- 
lar square-headed  window. 


IRotcs. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


IV. 

FRAGMENT  OF  EARLY  GRAVE-MONUMENT 

AT  KIRKHEATON. 

A new  fragment  o£  an  early  grave-monument  was  found  in  the 
summer  of  1915,  while  pulling  down  an  old  cottage  near  the 
church,  and  rescued  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cocking,  of  Kirkheaton,  to  whom 
thanks  are  due  for  this  interesting  addition  to  the  relics  of  the 
place.  Photographs  and  two  casts  of  the  side  lettered  i were 
communicated  by  Mr.  Legh  Tolson,  of  Huddersfield,  and  from 
these  the  accompanying  sketches  were  made. 

The  material  is  yellow  sandstone  ; the  fragment  measures 
16  inches  in  height,  by  9J  tapering  to  8J  inches  in  breadth, 
and  5!  to  5 inches  in  thickness.  The  knots,  figures,  cutting,  and 
general  form  indicate  a date  in  the  Viking  Age  (B  2),  not  early 
in  that  period,  but  perhaps  about  a.d.  950-1000.  The  ring- 
twist  on  side  h,  with  closed  figure-of-8  (not  a “ carrick-bend  ”) 
is  characteristic  of  that  period.  So  also  is  the  rather  rude 
Stafford-knot  pattern  of  side  k. 

At  Kirkheaton  there  is  a similar  Stafford-knot  pattern  on 
the  fragment  numbered  g in  the  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxiii,  208, 
but  with  a double-bead  strap  and  more  careful  chiselling,  which 
suggest  an  earlier  date.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a later 
monument  to  repeat  some  of  the  motives  of  an  earlier  one  at 
the  same  site.  On  side  j is  a much  more  elaborate  and  interest- 
ing pattern,  based  on  a triangular  shape,  which  is  perhaps  uni- 
que. Side  i is  much  worn,  and  difficult  to  make  out  completely  ; 
the  two  animals  with  their  legs  entangled  in  their  tails  are  fairly 
plain,  though  the  run  of  the  knots  is  obscure  in  places.  Under 
them  is  apparently  a Iriquetra  knot  in  the  middle,  between  two 
dragon-heads.  Below  that  there  may  be  a fillet  or  band,  by 
no  means  horizontal  or  well  defined  ; or  this  may  be  only  the 
weathered  remains  of  the  dragon’s  tails  twisted  round  their 
necks,  and  the  top  of  the  nimbus  round  the  head  of  the  saint 
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who  appears  beneath.  The  head  seems  to  be  in  full  face  ; the 
remains  of  eyes,  nostrils,  and  beard  may  be  traceable  in  the 
much  broken  stone.  The  shoulders  are  clumsy  and  rounded, 
like  those  in  the  stones  of  similar  period  at  Slaidbum,  Leeds 
Museum,  etc. 


Although  the  lower  of  the  two  beasts  has  no  horns  and  the 
upper  one  is  not  like  a dog,  the  symbol  of  the  hart  and  hound 
is  so  common  in  the  tenth  century  that  this  group,  very  poorly 
drawn,  may  possibly  have  been  intended  as  a reminiscence  of 
that  motive.  But  beasts,  as  at  Forcett,  are  sometimes  figured 
without  any  easily  interpreted  meaning  on  these  later  crosses. 
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The  restoration  in  dotted  lines  is  attempted  to  show  the 
probable  form  of  this  monument  as  a whole.  The  height  is 
found  by  completing  the  knot-patterns  ; on  side  h,  two  pairs 
of  rings  and  two  hgures-of-8  would  work  out  to  the  same  height 
as  two  pairs  of  triangles  on  side  j,  and  seven  pairs  of  Stafford- 
knots  on  side  k.  The  head  at  this  period  would  be  a wheel- 
cross.  This,  with  the  usual  blank  space  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft, 
makes  a cross  of  4 feet  high,  a normal  height  for  crosses  at 
that  age  unless  the  monument  were  to  be  of  very  grand  pro- 
portions. On  side  i above  the  beasts  there  is  room  for  the 
usual  Scandinavian  ring-knot,  as  in  the  hart  and  hound  stone 
at  Lancaster ; or  there  may  have  been  another  beast,  for  at 
Forcett  there  are  three  rude  animals  over  a cross  in  relief  on 
a shaft.  The  lower  part  of  this  side  may  have  been  filled  with 
the  convolutions  of  the  dragons  ; but  to  draw  them  would  be 
passing  from  inference  into  conjecture. 

Historically,  the  find  is  valuable.  By  its  monuments,  Kirk- 

heaton  has  already  been  traced  as  a place  of  early  Christian 

worship  and  burial  from  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  to  the 

earlier  portion  of  the  tenth  century,  and  this  last  sculptured 

stone  carries  forward  the  continuity  of  a primitive  church  there 

for  another  half-century.  TTT  _ _ 

W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD. 


V. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A CLERGYMAN  AS  GAMEKEEPER  AT 

NORTH  NEWBALD.1 

Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  others  to  the  Revd  Edmd  Holmes. 

Appointnfi  of  Game  Keeper  for  the  Manor  of  N.  Newbald. 

TO  ALL  PEOPLE  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  We 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  Baronet  Governor  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of 
Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Jacob  Costobadie  Rector  of 
Wensley  in  the  County  of  York,  John  Dunnington  the  younger  of 
Thorganby  in  the  said  County,  gentleman,  and  William  Mills  of 
the  City  of  York,  gentleman,  the  four  surviving  Trustees,  Devisees 
and  Executors  in  Trust  named  in  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
John  Clough  late  of  the  City  of  York  aforesaid  Esquire  deceased 
and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  North  Newbald  in  the  County  of  York, 
Do  hereby  nominate,  authorize  and  appoint  the  Reverend  Edmund 

1 Original  penes , Mr.  N.  N.  Thompson,  of  St.  Bees,  Cumberland. 
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Holmes1  of  Weighton  in  the  said  County  Clerk  to  be  our  Game- 
keeper  of  and  within  our  said  Manor  of  North  Newbald  with  full 
power,  Licence  and  Authority  to  kill  any  Hare,  Pheasant,  part- 
ridge or  other  Game  whatsoever  in  and  upon  our  said  Manor  of 
North  Newbald  for  our  sole  use  and  immediate  Benefit  and  also  to 
take  and  seize  all  such  Guns,  Bows,  Greyhounds,  Setting  Dogs, 
Lurchers  or  other  Dogs  to  kill  Hares  or  Conies,  Ferrets,  Tramels, 
Lowbels,2  Hays3  or  other  Nets,  Harepipes,  Snares  or  other  Engines 
for  the  taking  and  killing  of  Conies,  Hares,  Pheasants,  Partridges, 
or  other  Game  within  the  precincts  of  our  said  Manor  of  North 
Newbald  as  shall  be  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  by  Law 
are  prohibited  to  keep  or  use  the  same.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  Seals  this  Fourth  Day  of  September  in  the  Thirtieth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third  by  the  Grace 
of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  &c.,  and  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Ninety. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the 
said  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  Baronet 
(being  first  duly  Stamped)  in  the 
presence  of  Mary  Walters,  H.  P. 

Walters. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  delivered  by  the 
said  Jacob  Costobadie,  John 
Dunnington  and  William  Mills 
in  the  presence  of  R.  Clough, 

Junr,  Willm  Steel. 

Liberty  of  Saint  to  wit  I do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  written 
Peter  of  York.  Game  Warrant  or  Deputation  was  duly  Entered 

and  Registered  amongst  the  records  of  the 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  kept  for  the  said  Liberty  on  the  Sixth  Day 
of  September  1790  pursuant  to  the  Statute  in  that  Case  made  and 
provided.  Witness  my  hand 

Christr.  Newstead  Junr 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  Liberty. 


Hugh  Palliser 


(L.S.) 


J.  Costobadie  (L.S.) 

T%  Dunnington,  Tun.  (L.S.) 
William  Mills  (L.S.) 


1 The  Rev.  Edmund  Holme,  second 
son  of  Henry  Holme,  of  Barnskew,  West- 
morland, Vicar  of  Millington-cum-Given- 
dale,  1791-1836. 

2 Lowbell,  a bell  used  in  fowling  at 

night.  “The  sound  of  the  low-bell 
causes  the  birds  to  lie  close,  and  not  to 


stir  when  the  net  is  over  them.” — Os- 
baldistone,  Brit.  Sportsm .,  I792[N.E.D.] 

3  Hay,  a net  used  for  catching  wild 
animals,  especially  rabbits.  “ Haye,  net 
to  catche  conys  wythe.” — Prompt.  Parv., 
c.  1440  [N.E.D.] 
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VI. 

THE  WESTOW  CRESSET. 

There  exists  within  our  county  one  very  interesting  item  of 
mediaeval  use,  which  has  apparently  escaped  notice  in  the  records 
of  our  Society.  This  is  the  cresset  stone  now  lying  in  the 
church  at  Westow,  near  York.  The  church  itself  appears  to 
be  of  modem  erection,  while  the  tower  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  there  is  a twelfth  century  font,  circular  in  shape, 
with  a heavy  cable  moulding  round  the  top.  The  cresset  stone 
is  unattached,  and  at  present  rests  on  the  sill  of  an  opening  between 
the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle. 

Theie  is  but  scant  literature  on  the  subject  of  these  stones, 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  term  cresset  being  little 
understood.  The  following  extract  from  a paper  by  Rev.  T. 
Lees,  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Carlisle  in  the  year  1882,  may  be  usefully  recapitulated  here 

Cresset  stones,  so  far  as  any  evidence  has  yet  appeared,  were 
used  only  m churches  and  monasteries.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  a 
cresset  as  a great  light  set  upon  a beacon,  lighthouse,  or  tower; 
nd  gives  the  derivation  from  the  French,  croissette,  because  beacons 

errnranTnn  ymCr(SSeS  °n  **  t0p-  In  this  the  Doctor  has  ™ade  an 
error.  The  old  French  for  a little  cross  is  croisette,  with  one  s 

^°1SS^tte  Jhich  he  uses  means  a slip  of  vine,  used  for 
planting.  I he  idea  that  cresset  is  connected  with  the  word  cross 

rrpLbr me  °Ut’  1°  aS  my  knowledge  goes,  by  any  example  of 
a cresset  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  cup  containing  the  light  or 

fire  forms  the  top  of  the  instrument,  and  has  nothing  above  it. 

hese  fire  cups  were  themselves  the  cressets,  apart  from  the  handles 

which  they  were  fixed.  So,  we  find  in  the  rites  of  Durham 

window  • S^Tty;  5),  m the  description  of  the  S.  Katherine 

window  . And  m the  said  window  was  there  a frame  of  iron 

W-+treinn dld  s|and  mne  verY  fine  cressets  of  earthen  metall  filled 
with  tallow,  which  every  night  was  lighted  when  the  day  was  gone 

!ght  t0  tke  nine  altars  & S.  Cuthbert’s  Ferriture  in  that 
part,  and  over  all  the  church  besides,  did  burne  unto  the  next 
mornmge  that  the  day  was  broken.” 

r iThuS-  aPPllcatl0n  of  the  word  cresset  to  the  cup  containing  the 
light  brmgs  us  to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Cresset  is  the  middle 
English  word  for  a cup  or  vessel  containing  light  fixed  on  the  top 
01  a pole,  and  comes  to  us  through  the  old  French  crasset  a 
cresset ; croiset ; creuset ; a cruet  pot ; crucible.  From TL 
metal  pot,  or  crock,  the  word  cresset  was  transferred  to  a cavity 
llowed  out  m a stone,  in  which  a light  was  burned.  Ffence  the 
stones  containing  these  cavities  are  called  cresset  stones.  There 
were  three  of  these  m the  church  and  monastery  of  Durham  and 

Tnd  tllGm  d<lfcribed  m the  rites  ; one  was  in  the  church  itself 

runs  tL  " A ler«m  thC  dormitory-  The  account  of  the  first 

uns  thus  . Also  there  is  standmge  on  the  south  pillar  of  the 

Quire  door  of  the  Lanthorne,  in  a corner  of  the  same  pillar,  a 
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four-squared  stonn,  which  hath  been  finely  wrought,  in  every  square 
a large  fine  image,  whereon  did  stand  a four  squared  stone  abo\c 
that  which  had  twelve  cressets  wrought  in  that  stone,  which  was 
filled  with  tallow,  and  every  night  one  of  them  was  lighted  w ien 
the  day  was  gone,  and  did  burne  to  give  light  to  the  monkes  at 
mid-night,  when  they  came  to  mattens.”  The  description  of  those 
in  the  dorter  or  dormitory  is  as  follows  : _ In  eithei  end  of  t 
same  dorter  was  a four-square  stone,  wherein  was  a dozen  cressets 
wrought  in  either  stone,  being  ever  filled  and  supplied  with  the 
cooke  as  they  needed,  to  give  light  to  the  monkes  and  novices 
when  they  rose  to  their  mattens  at  midnight,  and  for  their  othe 

necessary  uses.” 


The  writer  gives  a list  of  cresset  stones  found  at  various 
abbeys  and  churches  in  England,  nine  in  all ; one  of  these, 
presumably  from  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  being  at  the  museum 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city.  The  number  of  cressets 
in  these  stones  varies  from  sixteen  at  Calder  Abbey,  to  one  at 
Dearham  ; most  of  the  stones  are  rectangular,  only  one  (that  at 
Levannick)  being  circular.  The  diameter  and  depth  of  the  holes 
vary  but  little,  and  many  of  them  retain  traces  of  fire.  While 
most  of  them  have  hemispherical  bases,  two  are  flat-bottomed. 

To  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Westow  stone 
which  is  under  our  more  immediate  examination.  The  exact 
origin  of  the  stone  is  unknown  to  us  ; but  the  fact  that  the  Priory 
of  Kirkham  (founded  by  Walter  Espec  about  1121  and  surrendered 
1539)  lies  within  a short  distance  has  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  stone  was  originally  in  that  establishment  ; but  if  so,  it  must 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  very  early  history  of  the  Priory. 
The  material  is  a coarse  limestone.  On  the  face  of  the  stone 
are  twelve  circular  hollows,  each  of  4J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  2\  inches  deep,  arranged  in  four  equal  rows  of  three  each. 
The  interiors  of  the  cups  are  slightly  darkened,  no  doubt  by 
use,  but  the  stone  itself  and  the  cups  are  uninjured,  and  present 
the  appearance  they  no  doubt  did  at  the  time  of  their  use. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  stone  is  that  on  the 
obverse  side  is  carved  a rood,  the  details  of  which  aie  as 
follows:  The  figure  of  our  Lord  appears  upon  the  cross,  and 
occupies  the  major  portion  of  its  surface.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  cross  are  two  standing  figures,  apparently  those  of 
Saint  Mary  and  Saint  John,  each  weeping  and  leaning  slightly 
toward  the  cross,  while  above  the  right  arm  appears  the  Hol> 
Dove,  and  over  the  left  arm  is  a star-like  object.  Over  the  head 
of  our  Lord  and  on  the  upper  member  of  the  cross  the  Manus  Dei 
is  shown  ; and  the  whole  of  the  carved  work  is  sunk  within  a panel, 
which  has  a semi-circular  top. 


CRESSET  ^STONE  AT  WESTOW. 
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As  to  the  age  of  the  stone  one  point  seems  quite  clear,  namely 
that  the  carving  on  the  obverse  side  is  much  earlier  than  the  sink- 
ing of  the  cressets  on  the  reverse.  But  as  the  last  may  be  quite 
late  in  the  pre-Reformation  period  this  leaves  plenty  of  time  for 
the  Crucifixion  to  antedate  it.  I consulted  my  friend,  Mr.  Bilson, 
who  m turn  submitted  the  photographs  to  Sir  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope' 
and  this  gentleman  expresses  the  opinion  that  “ the  cresset  was 
carved  on  the  reverse  of  the  rood,  and  that  the  latter  dates  from 
the  eleventh  century."  But  he  wrote  without  personal  inspection 
o the  stone  itself,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  giving  any  deliberate 
opinion.  Professor  Collingwood  fails  to  see  any  pre-Norman 
character  m the  drawing  or  technique,  and  would  place  the  sculp- 
tured crucifix  well  on  in  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  McCall  shares 
this  view,  and  tells  me  that  at  a place  like  Westow  such  a work 
would  almost  certainly  have  displayed  some  Danish  feeling  had  it 
been  executed  at  any  time  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Reginald  H.  Barker. 


VII. 

ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE  S CHAPEL,  RIPON. 

The  Chapel  of  the  old  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  Ripon 
ong  in  a state  of  dilapidation  and  semi-ruin,  is  now  undergoing 
judicious  reparation  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  The  chapel  dates 
rom  the  twelfth  century,  but  has  obviously  been  subjected  to 
considerable  transmogrification  in  the  fifteenth.  The  fabric  is  on 
plan  a simple  rectangle  without  chancel  or  aisles,  and  the  twelfth 
century  survivals  consist  of  a south  doorway  with  semicircular 
arch  enriched  with  chevron  and  star  ornament.  The  scalloped 
capitals  of  nook  shafts  can  be  distinguished  on  either  side  but  the 
shafts  themselves  are  gone,  and  the  inner  order  or  order's  of  the 
doorway  have  been  obscured  by  later  treatment— that  is  to  say, 
a pointed  head  has  at  some  period  been  inserted  inside  the  old 
arch.  In  the  south  wall  there  is  a lancet  without  cusps,  while  the 
north  and  west  walls  have  each  a lancet  foliated  in  the  head.  A 
piscina  recessed  at  the  usual  place  in  the  south  wall  has  also  a pointed 
head  with  pretty  foliation.  These  features  and  two  pointed  door- 
ways in  the  north  wall  are  all  that  have  survived  the  fifteenth 
century  alterations.  At.  that  period  the  walls  were  largely  re-faced 
on  their  exterior  elevations  with  squared  limestone  from  the 
Quarry  moor  ” quarry  near  Ripon,  especially  towards  the  eastern 
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end  ; a parapet  of  the  same  material  was  erected  all  lound  the 
walls  and  a new  roof  of  very  low  pitch  was  constiucted.  The  bell- 
cot  which  surmounts  the  western  gable  seems  to  be  of  the  same  era. 
Larger  windows  were  inserted  on  both  the  noith  and  south  sides, 
while  the  altar  window  to  the  east  is  of  four  lights  with  tracery 

characteristic  of  the  period  in  the  head. 

All  these  windows  were  until  recently  blocked  up  for  some 
distance  of  their  height  with  coarse  rubble  and  brickwork,  pig 
styes  and  hen-runs  abutting  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel ; but  this 
has  now  been  carefully  removed  and  the  original  windows  freed 
from  such  encumbrances.  A certain  amount  of  underpinning  and 
grouting  of  foundations  has  been  necessary,  and  several  new  purlins 
in  the  roof  have  replaced  those  which  were  decayed.  The  internal 
faces  of  the  walls  have  been  stripped  of  plaster,  revealing  a small 
piece  of  coloured  fresco  work  of  a scroll  design  towards  the  eastern 
end  of  the  north  wall.  Nearly  opposite  to  this,  on  the  south  side, 
an  early  sculptured  stone  built  into  the  twelfth-century  wall  has 
been  laid  bare  by  the  stripping  of  the  plaster.  The  masonry  at 
this  end  of  the  fabric  is  in  fairly  good  repair,  and  some  pointing  of 
the  joints  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  inside  the  building.  But  at 
the  western  part  the  walls  were  far  less  satisfactory,  and  it  has 
been  absolutely  necessary  for  their  preservation  to  treat  them 
with  a rough  coating  of  cement.  The  lead  flashing  of  the  loof  is 
receiving  attention,  so  as  to  render  it  watertight,  and  the  brick 
floor  has  been  put  in  order.  All  the  plain  diamond-paned  windows 
will  be  re-glazed,  the  original  glass  being  used  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  new  leads  are  necessary. 

The  old  altar  stone  with  the  five  crosses  is  intact,  and  there  is 
in  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  some  rather  rough  tesselated 
and  mosaic  work.  There  remains  of  fifteenth  century  furniture 
a parclose  screen  which  will  be  re-erected  in  its  appropriate  position, 
though  much  of  it  is  missing  and  will  have  to  be  supplied  in  sub- 
stitute. Two  pews  with  well-carved  poppy  heads  on  their  ends 
are  of  the  same  period,  and  an  iron-bound  oak  chest  and  a panelled 
pulpit  are  of  the  Jacobean  era.  The  repairs  are  being  carried  out 
in  a most  conservative  manner  under  the  direction  of  Mi.  George 
Bland,  architect,  Harrogate  ; and  it  is  hoped  that  Divine  Service 
mav  be  occasionally  held  in  the  chapel  in  future. 

H.  B.  McC. 
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BEVERLEY  MINSTER:  SOME  STRAY  NOTES. 

By  JOHN  BILSON,  F.S.A. 

The  publication  of  these  notes  was  suggested  by  the  list  of 
East  Riding  clergy  in  1525-6,  which  was  published  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  volume1  from  a transcript  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow, 
F.S.A.  The  list  includes  the  names  of  the  clergy  attached  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  Beverley  at  that  time.  In  1893  I had  some 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Fallow,  who  was  much  interested  in  the 
constitution  of  collegiate  churches,  on  the  allocation  of  the  choir 
stalls  in  the  Minster,  and,  as  the  existing  stalls  had  only  been  made 
very  shortly  before  the  date  of  this  list,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  print  the  conclusions  which  we  reached 
in  this  correspondence  (iii  below). 

The  three  other  notes  are  mere  fragments  on  points  of  minor 
interest  in  this  most  beautiful  of  Yorkshire  churches. 


I.  The  Legend  of  Theophilus. 

Yorkshire  can  show  much  remarkably  elaborate  and  delicate 
work  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  this 
Beverley  can  boast  a considerable  share;  in  the  Minster,  the  nave, 
the  altar-screen,  the  Percy  tomb,2  the  priest's  tomb,3  and  the 
tomb  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave;  and  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  and  the  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Michael. 

The  altar-screen  in  the  Minster  is  dated  by  an  order  of  Archbishop 
William  of  Melton  to  Nicholas  of  Sigglesthorne,4  his  receiver  at 
Beverley,  dated  August  21,  1334,  to  pay  to  the  keeper  of  the 
fabric  ten  marks  towards  the  fabric5  of  the  high  altar  there,  and 
twenty  marks  towards  the  fabric5  of  the  nave.6 


1 Pages  62-80  supra. 

2 In  their  fine  work,  Medieval  Figure 
Sculpture  in  England  (Cambridge,  1912), 

Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner  date  the  Percy 

tomb  as  c.  1320  (pp.  2 7,  34,  and  333), 
and  c.  1325  (p.  347),  which  is  too  early. 
The  way  in  which  the  tomb  is  built 
against  the  stair  at  the  north  end  of 
the  altar-screen  proves  that  the  -tomb 
was  added  after  the  sireen  had  been 
built,  and  the  screen,  as  we  shall  see, 
dates  from  c.'  1334.  The'  royal  ar*ns, 
Old  France  and  ^England -quarterly,  came 
first  into  use  in  1340,  so  that  is  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  the  tomb. 

-t 
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3 In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north 
transept. 

4 Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bever- 
ley, in  1321  and  1325  ( Beverley  Chapter 
A ct  Book  (Surtees  Soc.  xcviii,  cviii),  i,  389 ; 
ii,  75)-  . 

6 Or  fabric  fund. 

6 “ Memorandum  quod  xij  kaleodas 
Septembris  (1334),  apud  Burton  juxta 
Beverlacum,  scriptum  fuit  domino 
Nicholao  de  Siglesthorn,  receptori  nostro 
Beverlaci,  ad  liberandum  viginti  libras, 
videlicet,  decern  marcas  fabrice  summi 
altaris,  et  xx  marcas  sterlingorum  fabrice 
navis  ecclesie,  ‘custodi  dicte  fabrice 
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The  altar-screen  stands  between  the  eastern  piers  of  the  eastern 
crossing,1  with  a stair  at  its  north  end  (on  the  west  side  of  the  north- 
eastern crossing  pier)  which  gives  access  to  the  loft.  Its  west  side 
is  a solid  wall,  which  was  elaborately  decorated  on  its  western 
face;  this  however  was  mutilated,  and  an  eighteenth-century 
wooden  altar  piece  built  against  the  middle  of  it,2  which  was  re- 
moved in  18253  when  the  whole  western  face  was  renewed.  Behind 
this  wall,  a vault  of  three  bays,  with  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs, 
tiercerons,  and  ridge-ribs,  carries  the  loft,  with  three  open  arches 
towards  the  east.  The  wall-faces  are  panelled  with  very  beautiful 
flowing  tracery,  and  the  whole  work  is  characterised  by  great 
richness  and  refinement.4 


The  screen  itself  is  of  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tad- 
caster,  as  is  all  the  stone  used  in  the  church  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  later.  The  two  detached  piers  from  which  spring  the 
three  arches  of  its  eastern  face  are  of  Purbeck  marble  (as  also  are 
the  respond  shafts),  and  consist  of  four  three-quarter  shafts  on  the 
cardinal  faces,  each  attached  to  a pilaster  with  wave-moulded  edges 
which  form  subsidiary  quasi-shafts,  and  of  four  three-quarter  shafts 
in  the  angles  between  the  pilasters.5  The  stone  capitals  of  these 
piers,  only  3 1 inches  high  including  necking  and  abacus,  with  convex 
foliage  between,  receive  the  arches  of  the  eastern  face,  the  trans- 
verse rib  at  the  back,  two  diagonal  ribs  and  four  tiercerons  of  the 
vault  under  the  loft.  The  neckings  are  continued  around  the  shafts 
on  the  eastern  face,  but  here  the  shallow  capitals  are  interrupted 
by  a corbel  of  leafage,  10 \ inches  high  over  all,  on  the  canted  abacus 
of  which  stood  an  image6  in  the  canopied  niche  above  each  pier. 
The  diapered  shafts  on  each  side  of  each  of  the  two  niches  come 
down  on  to  sculptures  which,  on  the  northern  pier,  are  a head  on 
each  side.7  On  the  southern  pier,  these  are  the  small  sculptured 
groups  which  form  the  subject  of  this  note.  They  are  only  about 
6J  inches  high,  occupying  the  height  between  the  top  of  the  abacus 
of  the  corbel  under  the  niche  and  the  top  of  the  abacus  of  the  shallow 
capitals. 


deputato,  per  indenturam  inde  factam, 
anno  Domini  proxime  supradicto.” 
Reg.  Melton,  fo.  67.  I owe  this  tran- 
script to  my  always  obliging  friend, 
Mr.  William  Brown. 

1 See  plan  in  the  Architectural  Review, 
iii  (April,  1898),  p.  199.  On  p.  256 
(May,  1898)  is  reproduced  an  excellent 
photograph  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges,  which 
shows  the  east  side  of  the  screen. 

2 England  Displayed  (1769),  ii,  141. 

8 Poulson’s  Beverlac  (1829),  682. 


1 The  screen  is  illustrated  by  four 
plates  of  measured  drawings  in  Details 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  J.  K.  Colling 
(London,  1852-6),  vol.  i,  and  its  details 
in  the  same  author’s  Gothic  Ornaments 
(London,  1848-50),  vol.  ii,  pis.  22-31, 
43,  and  47. 

5 For  plan  of  the  piers,  see  Colling’s 
Details,  vol.  i,  pi.  17. 

6 The  existing  statues  are  modern. 

7 Illustrated  in  Colling’s  Gothic  Orna- 
ments, vol.  ii,  pi.  26. 


Fred.  II.  Crossfey,  pliot. 

FIG.  1.  LEGEND  OF  THEOPHILU3  FIRST  SCENE. 


Fred.  //.  Cross/ey,  phot. 


FIG.  2.  LEGEND  OF  THEOPHILUS  SECOND  SCENE 
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These  little  sculptures  (figs,  i,  2,  3,  and  4)1  represent  three 
scenes  from  the  legend  of  Theophilus.2  The  story3  is  this: 
“ Theophilus,  the  respected  vice-dominus  of  a church  in  Cilicia, 
is  turned  out  of  office  by  an  incoming  bishop.  In  chagrin  and 
despair,  he  is  induced  by  a Jewish  wizard  to  sell  his  soul  to  the 
devil.  He  is  restored  to  office,  for  the  devil  inspires  the  bishop  to 
reinstate  him.  Then  he  realises  his  peril,  and  spends  night  after 
night  in  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  She  appears  and  restores  him  the 
bond  he  had  signed;  and  shortly  after  he  confesses  his  sin  in  public, 
and  dies/'4 

Of  the  three  scenes  of  this  story  represented  here,  two  are  on 
the  south  side  and  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  pier. 

The  first  scene  (south  side,  on  the  left),  which  is  illustrated  by 
fig.  1,  represents  Theophilus  kneeling,  on  his  right  knee,  before 
a large  devil.  Theophilus  is  represented  in  all  three  scenes  as 
wearing  an  academical  gown,  with  slits  through  which  the  arms 
pass,5  with  tippet  and  hood.  The  head  is  broken  off.  His  left 
hand  rests  on  the  end  of  the  stem  or  trunk  on  which  the  devil  is 
sitting.  His  right  hand  and  part  of  his  fore-arm  are  broken  away, 
but  there  is  a trace  of  something  on  the  top  of  the  fore-arm  which 
may  possibly  be  the  parchment  of  the  bond.  The  devil  is  seated 
on  a tree-trunk  or  the  stem  of  the  foliage  of  the  corbel;  his  head  is 
broken  off;  his  naked  body  is  spotted  with  tufts  of  hair,  and  he 
has  bat-like  wings  to  his  shoulders;  his  legs  are  crossed,  part  of 
the  left  leg  being  broken  away,  but  the  foot  remains.  Between 
Theophilus  and  the  large  devil  is  a smaller  figure,  probably  another 
devil,  whose  upraised  right  arm  is  broken  off;  his  foot  shows  just 
above  the  foot  of  the  large  devil. 

The  second  scene  (south  side,  on  the  right),  which  is  illustrated 
by  fig.  2,  represents  Theophilus  praying  to  the  Virgin.  He  is 
kneeling  in  front  of  a draped  altar,6  upon  which  is  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  seated  on  a pedestal,  with  the  Child  on  her  knee.  The 
heads  of  Theophilus  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  all  broken  off. 


1 The  photographs  from  which  figs. 
1-4  have  been  reproduced  have  been 
most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Mr.  Fred.  H.  Crossley,  of  Chester.  The 
Society’s  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his 
kind  permission  to  reproduce  them. 

2 It  was  M.  Paul  Biver  who  first 
suggested  this  identification  to  me  in 
1908. 

3 The  legend  is  related  at  length  in 
Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  second  series 
(London,  etc.,  1868),  pp.  363-370,  with 
references  to  original  sources. 

4 The  Sculptures  in  the  Lady  Chapel 


at  Ely,  by  Dr.  Montague  Rhodes  James 
(London,  1895),  p.  17. 

0 Cf.  Dr.  Richard  Billingford,  1432  in 
Haines’  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses 
(Oxford  and  London,  1861),  i,  lxxxi. 
Also  the  half-length  brass  of  John 
Hotham,  provost  of  Queen’s  and  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  at  Chinnor,  Oxon., 
1361,  described  by  Druitt,  Costume  on 
Brasses  (1906),  p.  128  (perhaps  the 
earliest  representation  of  this  type  of 
gown  on  a brass — A.H.T.). 

6 The  small  scale  and  delicacy  of  the 
sculptures  may  be  realised  from  fig.  2 
where  the  altar  measures  2\  ins.  in  height, 
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On  the  north  side,  the  sculpture  represents  a single  scene,  which 
is  illustrated  by  figs.  3 and  4.  This  apparently  represents  the 
dream  of  Theophilus.  According  to  the  legend,  when  Theophilus 
was  seized  with  remorse,  one  night  after  he  had  been  praying  long 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  (second  scene  here)  he  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed  that  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  in  dazzling  light, 
pardoned  his  sin,  and  gave  back  to  him  the  parchment  bond  which 
she  had  snatched  from  the  demon.  He  wakes,  and  finds  the  parch- 
ment in  his  hand.  The  standing  figure  on  the  left  (fig.  3),  of  which 
the  head  remains  though  the  face  is  defaced,  is  Theophilus,  in  the 
same  costume  as  in  the  other  scenes.  Next  is  a figure,  much  broken 
away,  bending  over  and  with  foot  on  the  body  of  the  large  devil 
in  the  hell-mouth.  This  figure  is  doubtless  the  Virgin,  and  from 
the  pose  of  the  left  arm  it  may  be  that  she  is  snatching  the  parch- 
ment from  the  right  hand  of  the  large  devil.  This  devil  is  repre- 
sented as  before,  with  tufts  of  hair  on  his  naked  body,  and  here 
the  head  remains  with  its  hideous  face  and  big  ears;  his  left  arm  and 
right  hand  are  broken  off.  The  devil  lies  in  a hell-mouth  of  the 
usual  type,  with  eye  and  large  teeth.  Between  Theophilus  and  the 
Virgin  show  the  head,  arm,  and  hand  of  a terrified  devil  (his  hair 
standing  on  end  shows  next  to  the  left  shoulder  of  Theophilus  in 
fig.  3).  Behind  and  above  the  large  devil,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
Virgin,  is  an  angel,  vested,  head  broken  off,  right  wing  extending 
horizontally  towards  the  head  of  Theophilus,  and  left  wing  turning 
downwards;  the  left  hand,  broken  off,  may  perhaps  have  rested 
on  the  head  of  the  large  devil.  Behind  the  angel's  left  wing  (fig  4) 
is  a small  devil,  head  broken  off,  with  his  hands  pressed  against  the 
arch-moulding,  as  if  trying  to  escape  from  the  hell-mouth. 

The  most  interesting  sculptures  in  England  for  comparison  with 
these  sculptures  at  Beverley  are  those  which  illustrate  the  legend 
of  Theophilus  in  the  internal  wall-arcade  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  Ely  Cathedral,1  which  are  practically  contemporary 
with  the  Beverley  sculptures.2  They  present  some  points  of 
similarity  with  the  Beverley  representations  which  are  brought 
out  in  the  following  description  of  the  Ely  sculptures,  kindly  com- 
municated by  my  friend  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope.3 

“ The  first  scene4  shows  a seated  figure  of  a man  in  a blue  gown 
with  hooded  tippet,  with  his  left  hand  hanging  down  and  holding 

1 M.  R.  James,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-19,  and  Ely  to  examine  these  sculptures,  Sir 

plates.  William  St.  John  Hope  very  kindly 

2 The  Lady  Chapel  was  begun  by  examined  them  at  my  request,  and  has 

Alan  of  Walsingham  in  1321  and  nearly  sent  me  the  description  here  quoted, 
finished  in  1349.  4 M.  R.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  17,  IVb, 

3 x\s  I have  not  been  able  to  go  to  and  plate. 


F red.  H.  Cross/ey,  phot. 


FIG.  3.  LEGEND  OF  '1HEOPH1LUS:  THIRD  SCENE  (LEFT). 


Fred.  H . Crossley , phot. 


FIG.  4.  LEGEND  OF  THEOPHILUS  : THIRD  SCENE  (RIGHT) 
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what  may  be  a round  hood  or  hat,  and  with  his  right  hand  grasping 
a slender  tree-trunk  before  him.  Standing  up  in  front  of  him, 
and  facing  originally  a big  devil  on  the  left,  is  Theophilus,  also  in 
a blue  gown  with  hooded  tippet  (no  arm  slits) ; he  held  in  his  hand 
what  may  have  been  a long  scroll  (?).  The  devil  is  broken  away, 
except  his  claw  feet  and  his  left  hand  or  claw  which  is  on  the  head 
of  Theophilus. 

“ The  next  scene1  shows  two  men  riding,  and  to  the  right  a 
man  (Theophilus)  in  a very  long  gown  kneeling  before  a draped 
altar  with  a broken  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  thereon. 

“ The  third  scene2  again  represents  the  two  men  riding.  In 
front  of  them  are  the  claw  feet  and  other  remains  of  a tufted  devil, 
with  a tree  behind.  To  the  right  is  a hairy  devil  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a round-backed  seat.  In  front  of  him  kneels  a man  (Theophilus) 
in  a blue  gown  with  long  sleeves  and  ample  hood.  Behind  there 
stands-  a tall  figure  (?  the  Virgin)  with  right  hand  on  Theophilus’s 
shoulder,  and  left  arm  outstretched  over  the  devil. 

“ The  fourth  scene3  shows,  to  the  left,  a man  (Theophilus)  in 
girded  alb  and  cope  with  outstretched  hands  and  kneeling  on 
steps.  Above  was  an  angel  coming  down  from  clouds,  and  behind 
the  man  was  a creature  (?  a devil)  which  stretched  out  both  hands 
and  gripped  him.  To  the  right  is  a gowned  figure  (defaced),  and 
behind  is  an  angel  with  outspread  wings. 

“ The  fifth  scene4  shows,  to  the  left,  a red  devil,  with  a figure 
standing  behind  in  girded  gown  and  blue  mantle  (probably  the 
Virgin),  holding  the  butt  end  of  a mace  or  scourge;  to  the  right  is 
a standing  angel.  To  the  right  is  a woman  in  black  gown  and 
white  mantle,  bending  the  knee  to  the  figure  on  the  left,  with  two 
supporting  figures  behind  her 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Ely5  and  Beverley  sculptors  followed 
the  same  version  of  the  legend.6 


II.  A Piscina  Basin. 

The  stone  illustrated  in  fig.  5 was  found  in  1907  in  the  course 
of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  northern  extension  of  the 
County  Hall,  Beverley,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Minster. 


1 M.  R.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  Va, 
and  plate. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  18,  Vb,  and  plate. 

3 Ibid.,  p.'  19,  VIa,  and  plate. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  19,  VIb,  and  plate. 

6 Sir.  Wm.  Hope  tells  me  that  Dr. 

James  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying the  illuminated  MS.  or  picture  book 


from  which  the  Ely  sculptor  probably 
derived  his  representation. 

6 For  the  legend  of  Theophilus,  its 
vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  its  literature, 
and  examples  of  its  representation  in  the 
mediaeval  art  of  France,  see  Emile  Male, 
V art  religieux  du  xiiie  siecle  en  France 
(Paris,  1902),  297-300.  See  also  M.  Male’s 
later  work,  IJ art  religieux  de  la  fin  du 
rnoyen  age  en  France  (1908). 
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It  is  of  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster,  and  measures 
24J  inches  square  by  5 J inches  in  thickness.  Within  a plain  margin, 
the  upper  surface  is  dished  with  a bevelled  rebate  of  half-an-inch 
in  depth,  and  thence  to  a total  depth  of  about  3!  inches  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle.  The  dishing  is  ornamented  with  flowing  tracery, 
the  ribs  being  Simple  rounded  convex  members.  The  edges  of  the 
stone  are  moulded  with  a deep  hollow,  between  a waved  roll  above 
and  a roll  necking  below.  On  these  are  sculptured  heads,  one  on 
each  angle,  and  two  between  on  each  side. 

The  stone  was  evidently  the  basin  of  a pillar  piscina,  and  from 
its  elaborate  character  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Minster.  It  is  clearly  of  the  same  date  as  the 
altar-screen,1  and  was  doubtless  part  of  the  same  work. 


III.  The  Order  of  the  Choir  Stalls.2 


The  order  of  the  stalls  is  set  out  in  Archbishop  Arundeks  statutes 
of  1391,  which  regulated  and  settled  the  constitution  of  the  Minster. 
Although  the  existing  stalls  are  a century  and  a quarter  later  in 
date,  we  shall  see  that  the  order  prescribed  by  the  statutes  still 
survived.  The  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  of  the  Minster  were 
fully  elucidated  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  in  his  introductions 
to  the  two  volumes  of  the  Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book,  and  there 
are  some  peculiarities  in  the  order  of  the  stalls  which  are  worth 
recording. 

The  passage  in  question  in  the  statutes  of  1391  reads  thus  : 


“ IJt  autem  in  stallis  et  sedibus  ordo  congruus  et  honestus,  divinoque 
officio  persolvendo  aptior  observetur;  statuimus  et  ordinamus,  ut 
ex  parte  dextera.  chori,  seu  australi,  post  stallum  canonicalem  domini 
Archiepiscopi,  canonicus  et  prebendarius  altaris  S.  Martini  primum 
seu  proximum;  canonicus  et  prebendarius  prebende  altaris  S.  Maiie 
secundum;  Cancellarius,  tertium;  ac  una  persona  quartum.  Deinde 
vicarius  archiepiscopi  quintum  stallum  seu  locum  habeat  ordinatim. 
Rursum  post  stallum  seu  locum  ebdomadarii,  in  suprema  parte  ejusdem 
australis  partis  chori,  juxta  presbiterum  (sic)3,  canonicus  et  pre- 
bendarius altaris  S.  Stephani  primum  seu  proximum;  canonicus  et 
prebendarius  altaris  S.  Andree  secundum;  due  persone  tertium  et 
quartum  stallum  seu  locum  habeant  et  occupent  de  cetero  in  futurum. 
Precentor  vero  in  medio  et  ex  utroque  latere  ipsius  duo  vicarii  quatuor 
canonicorum  ejusdem  partis  stent  et  sedeant,  ac  stalla  habeant  et 
occupent  deputata. 


1 Compare  the  heads  in  fig.  5 with 
those  in  the  cornice  of  the  altar-screen, 
illustrated  in  Col  ling’s  Gothic  Ornaments, 
vol.  ii,  pi.  22. 

2 The  conclusions  set  out  in  this  note 

were  arrived  at  in  my  correspondence 
of  1893  with  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow. 


3  In  the  entry  on  the  Patent  Roll 
21  Ric.  II,  pt.  3,  111s.  13  and  14,  these 
words  are  written  presbiterum  and 
presbitero,  evidently  mistakes  of  the 
scribe  for  presbiterium  and  prcsbitcrio. 
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Ex  parte  vero  boreali  ab  ingressu  chori  canonicus  et  prebendarius 
altaris  S.  Petri  primum ; canonicus  et  prebendarius  altaris  S.  Katherine, 
que  dicitur  octava,  secundum;  due  persone  quartum  et  quintum.  A 
presbitero  ( sic ) 1 vero,  post  stall um  ebdomadarii  ejusdem  partis  borealis, 
canonicus  altaris  S.  Jacobi  primum;  canonicus  et  prebendarius  altaris 
S.  Michaelis  archangeli  secundum;  due  persone  tercium  et  quartum. 
In  medio  vero  Sacrista,  et  ab  ejus  dextris  duo,  atque  a sinistris  alii 
duo  vicarii  canonicorum  ejusdem  partis  stalla  et  loca  habeant  et  occu- 
pent  assignata. 

Clerici  vero  omnes  et  singuli  in  secunda  forma,  quilibet  coram 
magistro  suo.  Pueri  vero  seu  choriste  ante  clericos  predictos  loca 
sua  teneant,  ut  fieri  consuevit  eciam  ab  antiquo.  . . . Capellani  autem 
cantarias  habentes,  qui  sunt  et  erunt  pro  tempore,  stalla  seu  loca 
vacua  utrobique  inter  personas  et  vicarios  equaliter  divisi  in  choro 
occupent  confidenter.”2 


These  statutes  thus  allocate  places  in  the  upper  stalls  to  the 
Archbishop,3  the  eight  Canons;  the  Precentor,  the  Treasurer  or 
Sacrist,  and  the  Chancellor;4  the  nine  Vicars  of  the  Canons;  and 
the  seven  Parsons  (or  Berefellarii)  ;5  making  twenty-eight  in  all. 
The  Chantry  Priests6  were  to  occupy  vacant  stalls  among  the 
parsons  and  vicars. 

The  existing  stalls,7  which  date  from  1520, 8 comprise  twenty-one 
upper  stalls  on  each  side,  or  forty-two  in  all;  and  thirteen  lower 
stalls  on  each  side,  or  twenty-six  in  all;  making  a total  of  sixty- 
eight9  (see  plan,  fig  6).  In  Archbishop  ArundePs  time  there  was  a 
third  row,  in  which  the  choristers  sat. 

The  places  of  four  of  the  clergy  are  fixed  by  inscriptions  on  the 
misericords,  which  I will  briefly  describe.10 


1 See  note  3,  p.  226. 

2 Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book*  (Surtees 
Soc.  cviii),  ii,  267-8. 

3 The  Archbishop’s  prebend  was 
St.  Leonard’s  (Ibid,  i,  xlvi). 

4 At  Beverley,  the  Precentor,  Treas- 
urer, and  Chancellor  were  always  distinct 
from  the  Canons,  and  ranked  below  them 
(I hid.  i,  lv). 

0 Ibid,  i,  lxvii.  Mr.  Leach  points 
out  that,  in  the  Provost’s  accounts  in 
1532,  the  parsons  are  called  rectors  of 
the  choir  (ibid,  i,  lxxiv).  In  the  list  of 
1526,  they  are  also  called  rectors  (York- 
shire Archceological  Journal,  xxiv,  66). 
In  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  1534—5  (Rec. 
Comm,  v,  134),  the  berefellarii  are  called 
rector es  chorales.  “ This  title  distinguishes 
them  from  the  vicarii  chorales,  and  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  ‘ rulers  of  the 
choir’  in  the  ordinarv  liturgical  sense” 
— (A.H.T.). 

6  According  to  Archbishop  Arundel’s 

Statutes,  there  were  then  seven  chantry 

priests.  At  the  dissolution  there  were 

fifteen  (Yorkshire  Chantry  Surveys  (Sur- 

tees Soc.  xcii),  ii,  531-5). 


7 For  general  views  of  the  stalls,  see 
F.  Bond,  Wood  Carvings  in  English 
Churches  : Stalls  and  Tabernacle  Work 
(Oxford,  1910),  3,  27,  63. 

8 The  date  on  the  misericord  of  the 
Treasurer’s  Stall  (no.  12  on  the  north 
side) ; see  below. 

9 I have  seen  it  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  stalls  (68)  is  also  the  number  of 
the  Minster  staff  as  set  out  in  Archbishop 
Arundel’s  statutes.  This,  however,  is 
misleading,  for  the  latter  number  in- 
cludes the  Provost,  who  as  such  neither 
had  stall  in  choir  nor  place  in  chapter 
(Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book,  i,  xxxvii) ; 
it  also  includes  some  minor  officials  who 
would  not  have  stalls,  and  two  of  the 
stalls  are  assigned  to  the  hebdomadary 
priests.  The  Provost  when  the  present 
stalls  were  made,  Thomas  Dalby  (1503— 
1526),  held  the  prebend  of  St.  James 
(Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book,  ii,  xciv; 
Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal,  xxiv, 

63)- 

10  They  are  illustrated  in  The  Misereres 
of  Beverley  Minster,  by  T.  Tindall  Wild- 
ridge  (Hull,  1879). 
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The  misericord  of  stall  no.  4 on  the  south  side1  bears  a shield 
of  arms,  a fess  between  three  weights ,2  and  on  ribbons  around  the 
shield  is  the  inscription: 

tempore  eancellanj 

tot  H mi  (shield)  toggfjt 

fjtuus  eeelefte 

Within  the  scrolls  on  each  side  are,  on  the  left,  a man  lifting  a 
weight  in  each  hand,  and,  on  the  right,  a man  with  scales  containing 
a pair  of  weights.  On  the  pendants  of  the  traceried  back  of  this 
stall  are,  on  the  left,  totlf)dm9,  and,  on  the  right,  three  weights 
tied  together.3 

The  misericord  of  stall  no.  12  on  the  south  side4  bears  a shield 
of  arms — Quarterly,  1 and  4,  three  pallets,  with  three  roundels  in 
chief.  2 and  3,  a chevron  between  three  stars.  On  each  side  of 
the  shield  is  a griffin,  as  quasi-supporters.  Within  the  scrolls  on 
each  side  are,  on  the  left,  a pelican  in  her  piety,  and,  on  the  right, 
a chained  doe  on  a tun,  and  on  ribbons  around  these,  within  the 
scrolls,  is  the  inscription: 

(left)  anna  magtftrt  tfjome  (right)  tionrmgto  p’emtans  fjui9  ecch'e 

The  misericord  of  stall  no.  5 on  the  north  side5  bears,  on  ribbons 
within  the  side  scrolls,  the  inscription: 

(left)  Jofjannef  toake  (right)  clertctis  fabrtrt 

Over  the  ribbon  within  the  scroll  on  the  left  is  a dog  with  a bone 
(watch-dog),  and  on  the  right  a cock,  which,  as  well  as  the  hawking- 
scene  in  the  middle,  doubtless  allude  to  the  name  Wake. 

The  misericord  of  stall  no.  12  on  the  north  side6  bears  a shield 
of  arms — on  a fess  between  three  birds  rays  of  light  radiating  from 
the  top,  with  a bird  (dexter)  and  a dog  (sinister)  as  quasi-supporters. 
Within  the  scrolls  on  each  side  are,  on  the  left,  a bird  (as  on  the 


1 Wildridge,  op.  cit.  pi.  iv.  F.  Bond, 
Wood  Carvings  in  English  Churches  : 
Misericords  (Oxford,  1910),  195. 

2 The  misericord  of  stall  no.  7 on  the 
south  side  bears  the  same  shield  (Wild- 
ridge, op.  cit.  pi.  vii.  Bond.  Miseri- 
cords, 195); 

3 Wildridge,  op.  cit.  pi.  lxxiv,  1,  2. 

William  Wyght,  Chancellor  of  Beverley, 

was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  (1503) 
of  Hugh  Trotter,  Provost  of  Beverley 

(. Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book,  ii,  xciv). 
The  surname  is  written  White  in  Reg. 
Sed.  vac.  f.  539^,  and  Wright  in  [Reg. 
Bainbridge,  f.  21  (cf.  Y.A.J.  xxiv,  63). 
In  1526  he  was  also  rector  of  Patrington 


and  Brandesburton,  and  master  of  St. 
Sepulchre’s  hospital  at  Hedon  (ibid. 
64,  65).  Both  his  churches  were  in  the 
provostry  of  Beverley,  and,  as  the  right 
of  institution  belonged  to  the  chapter, 
institutions  before  1548  are  not  recorded 
at  York.  Robert  Sherewode  was  chan- 
cellor in  1534-5  (Val,  Eccl.  v,  132):  the 
date  of  collation  is  not  recorded  at 
York— (A.H.T.). 

4  Ibid.  pi.  xii.  Bond,  Misericords, 
45,  193- 

0 Wildridge,  op.  cit.  pi.  xxxviii. 
Bond,  Misericords,  196. 

6 Wildridge,  op.  cit.  pi.  xxxi.  Bond, 
Misericords,  195. 
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shield),  and,  on  the  right,  a biid  (like  the  dexter  ‘ supporter  ’), 
and  on  ribbons  over  these,  within  the  scrolls,  is  the  inscription: 


(left)  anna  fofljjelnu  fait  tioctorts 
(right)  tfjQauran'j  fjiuug  rccIcCie  1520  1 


On  one  of  the  pendants  of  the  traceried  back  of  this  stall  is 
the  name  tat e2  on  a ribbon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pendant  are 
rays  as  on  the  fess  on  the  shield.3 

The  four  stalls  which  are  thus  identified  are  distinguished  on 
the  plan  (fig.  6)  by  capital  lettering. 

Now  let  us  follow,  with  the  assistance  of  these  identified  stalls, 
the  order  laid  down  in  Archbishop  Arundel’s  statutes. 

On  the  south  side,  the  first  of  the  return  stalls  (i),  next  the 
choir  entrance,  was  the  Archbishop’s,  and  next  to  this  was  (2)  the 
Prebendary  of  St.  Martin,  and  (3)  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Mary. 
Next,  in  the  south  row,  (4)  came  the  Chancellor,  (5)  one  of  the 
Parsons,  and  (6)  the  Archbishop’s  Vicar.  Beginning  now  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  row,  and  going  westward,  were  first  (20)  the 
Hebdomadary,  followed  by  (19)  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Stephen, 
(18)  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Andrew,  and  (17  and  16)  two  Parsons. 
The  middle  stall  of  the  central  group  (12)  was  the  Precentor’s, 
with  two  Canons’  Vicars  on  each  side  of  him  (10,  n,  13,  and  14). 

On  the  north  side,  the  first  of  the  return  stalls  (1)  was  allocated 
to  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  next  (2)  to  the  Prebendary 
of  St.  Katharine.  The  next  stall  on  this  side  (3)  is  curiously  not 
mentioned  in  the  statutes.  Next,  in  the  north  row  (4  and  5),  came 
two  Parsons.  The  second  of  these  (5)  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Fabric.  John  Wake  was  not  one  of  the  seven 
Parsons  (Rectors)  in  the  list  of  1526, 4 but,  as  this  list  is  some  six 


1 In  some  notes  on  Beverley  Minster 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Durham  and  Northumberland  Society,  iv, 
p.  lxviii,  I gave  this  date  as  1524,  as  did 
Mr.  Leach  in  the  Beverley  Chapter  Act 
Book,  ii,  p.  xciv,  note  %,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  final  figure  is  o with  a 
slanting  stroke  through  it,  and  is  o,  not 
4 ( Archceologia , lxii,  139,  i53>  1 5^) . 

2 William  Tate,  LL.D.,  was  treasurer 
in  1507  (Reg.  Sed.  vac.  f.  539^)-  He 
was  instituted  to  amediety  of  the  church 
of  Thwing  (patrons,  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Bridlington),  13  Sept.  1509 

(Reg.  Bainbridge,  f.  8 d),  and  resigned  it 
in  1528  (Reg.  Wolsey,  f.  95  and  d).  In- 
stituted to  Everingham  (patron,  John 
Normavell  of  Kilnwick)  29  Nov.  1508 
(Reg.  Sed.  vac.  f.  573d):  he  resigned  in 

1524  with  a pension  of  £10  (Reg.  Wol- 
sey, f.  77,  cf.  Y.  A.  J.  xxiv,  64).  He 


obtained  Botevant  prebend  in  York 
5 Nov.  1522  (Le  Neve,  iii,  176).  He 
was  treasurer  of  Beverley  as  late  as 
Sept.  1538  {Test.  Ebor.  vi,  82),  and 
appears  to  have  died  in  1540  (Le  Neve, 
ut  sup.).  A William  Tate  was  vicar  of 
Gilling  in  Richmondshire  in  1534-5 
( Val . Eccl.  v,  240)— (A.H.T.). 

3 Wildridge,  op.  cit.  pi.  lxxiv,  3 . 
Plates  lxix-lxxii  illustrate  the  inscrip- 
tions to  a larger  scale,  but  in  the  text 
(p.  38)  the  name  of  the  clerk  of  the  fabric 
is  misread.  The  allocations  of  some  of 
the  stalls  are  also  erroneous.  The 
names  of  the  chancellor,  precentor,  and 
treasurer,  as  in  the  inscriptions,  are  in 
the  list  of  1526  ( Yorkshire  Archceologicai 
Journal,  xxiv,  63). 

4 Yorkshire  Archccological  Journal, 
xxiv,  66. 
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years  later  than  the  date  of  the  stalls,  it  is  possible  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  Fabric  may  have  been  a Parson  in  1520. 1 From  the  east 
end  of  the  north  row,  going  westward,  were  first  (20)  the  Heb- 
domadary, followed  by  (19)  the  Prebendary  of  St.  James,  (18)  the 
Prebendary  of  St.  Michael,  and  (17  and  16)  two  Parsons.  The 
middle  stall  of  the  central  group  (12)  was  the  Treasurer's,  with  two 
Canons'  Vicars  on  each  side  of  him  (10,  11,  13,  and  14). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  allocation  leaves  vacant  the  stalls 
7 and  8 on  the  south  side,  and  3,  6,  7,  and  8 on  the  north  side, 
as  well  as  the  stalls  opposite  gangways,  9,  15,  and  21  on  each  side. 
The  chantry  priests  would  occupy  these  vacant  stalls,  " among  the 
parsons  and  vicars,"  as  stated  in  the  statutes. 


IV.  Three  Inscribed  Floor-Slabs. 

These  three  stones  now  form  part  of  the  paving  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir.  As  parts  of  the  first  two  are  now  covered  by  the 
organ,  it  may  be  well  to  print  the  inscriptions  as  I read  them  with 
Canon  J.  T.  Fowler  in  1896.  The  inscription  on  the  third  raises  a 
difficult  point  of  reading,  which  has  been  discussed  in  a book  recently 
published. 

The  first  slab,  which  measures  8 ft.  8 ins.  long  by  4 ft.  4 ins. 
wide,  is  in  the  middle  bay  of  the  south  choir  aisle,  between  the 
great  and  eastern  transepts.  The  inscription,  which  is  incised 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  stone,  with  a quatrefoil  at  each  angle 
(evangelistic  emblems  ?),  reads  thus: 


f)tc  facet  tms 

CPljomas  Ijah'trdjolmc  qntia  p’fona  T cfjovo 
I'ftfsx  ftc’c  ql  abut  x.tii° 

tuc  3un’  &°  tii’  JfHccccdxiittt)0  nu'9  ate  p’pdd’  tic  am  2 

The  second  slab,  which  measures  8 ft.  2 ins.  long  by  3 ft.  8Jins. 
wide,  lies  between  the  western  and  middle  bay  of  the  south  choir 


1 The  Clerk  of  the  Fabric  was  doubt- 
less the  official  who  is  called  Clerk  of  the 
Works  in  the  Chantry  Surveys  (ii,  530). 
lhe  M agister  operis  appears  many  times 
in  the  Chapter  Act  Book  (i,  108,  148,  159, 
185,  207,  223,  264,  281,  341.  Cf.  Archczo- 
logia,  lv,  20),  where  he  is  also  called 
Custos  operis  (i,  225,  377;  ii,  35).  Mr. 
Leach  says  (i,  xxxv,  note)  that  the 
Master  of  the  Works  was  generally,  if 
not  always,  a Vicar  choral,  but  the  Clerk 
of  Works  in  1548  ( Chantry  Surveys,  ii, 
330)  was  neither  a Parson  nor  a Vicar 
Choral. 

2 See  Cal.  Pat.  1467-77,  p.  309, 
where  Thomas  Halytreholme  is  one  of 


the  seven  “ parsons  in  the  quire  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  ” 
to  whom  the  charter  incorporating  the 
berefellarii  was  granted,  21  Feb.  1471-2. 
His  name  comes  second:  Thomas 
Huknall,  who  comes  first,  was  the  third 
persona^  in  1442,  when  Thomas  Haly- 
treholm’  was  one  of  the  nine  chantry 
priests  (Surtees  Soc.  cxxvii,  274).  His 
connection  with  Beverley  thus  went 
back  to  at  least  forty-two  years  before 
his  death — (A.  H.  T.).  See  Yorkshire 
A rchczological  Journal,  xxiv,  67,  note  2. 
For  Robert  Halitreholme  (nephew  of 
Thomas),  see  also  Beverley  Chapter  Act 
Book , ii,  xciv. 
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aisle,  between  the  transepts,  to  the  south-west  of  the  first  slab. 
At  the  four  corners  of  the  marginal  inscription  are  quatrefoils, 
which  were  apparently  of  brass,  probably  with  the  evangelistic 
emblems,  of  which  only  the  pin-holes  remain.  The  inscription 
reads  thus  : 

fjtc  facet  ins 

OTfttms  inljfte  qttartb’  btcar(9  m ©fyoro  fjutxts 

ecclfe  qut  obfit 

[mbit1  anno  tint  ntflitmo  ccccxcbff0: 

The  third  slab,  which  now  measures  3 ft.  9!  ins.  long  by  2 ft. 
4|  ins.  wide,  lies  under  the  arch  between  the  east  end  of  the  south 
choir  aisle  and  the  south-east  transept,  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  south-west  pier  of  the  eastern  crossing.  The  stone,  however, 
has  evidently  been  cut  short  at  the  top,  where  now  appear  only 
the  steps  and  a short  length  of  a cross,  with  the  letters  cut 
between  the  steps.  The  inscription  reads  thus: 

©f  n rijartte  pra2 
for  ne  talc  of  TOtllrn 
fomtgmc  bofdjop 
of  battens  attb  pre 
benbatg  of  tfjgs 
dpirrije 

Towards  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  slab  is  a roughly-cut 
cross.2 

On  this  inscription,  Bishop  G.  F.  Browne  (lately  of  Bristol), 
in  his  recent  book3  writes  as  follows: 


“ Inscriptions  in  black  letter  are  naturally  not  easy  to  read  until 
you  get  a clue.  There  is  a black-letter  inscription  in  the  floor  of  the 
south  ambulatory  of  the  choir  of  Beverley  Minster  which  used  to 
puzzle  people  very  much;  it  purported  to  be  in  memory  of  a Bishop  of 
Dowcus  near  the  Reformation  period.  No  one  could  find  that  any 
bishop  in  partibus  had  any  title  at  all  resembling  that.  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  problem  that  at  that  time  was  specially  interesting  to  me. 
Besides,  Beverley  had  long  had  an  attraction  for  me  by  reason  of 
King  Athelstane’s  sanctuaty  crosses,  cruces  lapidece  mirabili  celatura, 
set  a mile  away  from  the  town  on  each  of  the  four  roads.  So  a pilgrim- 
age was  made.  The  old  lady  who  attended  to  the  church  led  me  to 
the  Dowcus  stone.  It  was  evident  that  the  spelling  was  not  Douucus. 


1 The  letters  within  brackets  are 
doubtful. 

2 It  has  been  suggested  that  this  cross 
indicates  that  the  stone  is  a reused 
altar  slab,  in  which  case  the  inscription 

would  be  of  post-suppression  date;  but 


I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  suggestion 
cannot  be  entertained. 

3  The  Recollections  of  a Bishop , by 
the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  (London, 
1915),  p.  207. 
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After  long  consideration  the  final  s revealed  itself  as  e.  The  cu 
looked  like  an  m.  The  first  stroke  after  Do  became  an  r ; only  a 
single  stroke  was  left,  an  i.  The  word  was  Dorime,  a frequent  form 
of  1 Durham  ’ from  Norman  times.  ‘ Of  your  charite  praie1  for  ye 
soule  of  William  somtyme  bysshop  of  Dorime  and  prebendarye1  of 
thys  churched  It  was  William  Siveyer,  Bishop  of  Durham,  1502-5, 
who  had  been  Abbat  of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  and  Prebendary  of  Beverley. 
I sent  the  discovery — which,  on  other  accounts,  was  very  interesting 
— to  Dr.  Lightfoot,  then  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  delighted.  That 
was  the  only  one  of  his  predecessors  whose  place  of  burial  he  had  been 
unable  to  trace.  The  Prince  Bishops  of  Durham  had  manors  at  con- 
venient distances  from  each  other,  which  formed  resting-places  for 
them  and  their  cavalcade  as  they  journeyed  south,  and  were  counted 
as  bits  of  the  County  of  Durham  till  modern  times.  One  of  these 
was  no  great  distance  from  Beverley.” 

Bishop  Browne’s  identification  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  improbable. 
William  Sever,  Seford,  or  Senhouse,2  became  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s, 
York,  in  1485;  was  elected  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1495;  was  translated 
to  Durham  in  1502;  and  died  in  1505.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  Bishop  Browne’s  authority  for  his  statement  that  William 
Sever  was  a prebendary  of  Beverley,  for,  although  not  impossible, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable  if  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  York, 
had  held  a prebend  in  Beverley,  a church  of  secular  canons.  It  is 
strange  that  neither  Bishop  Lightfoot  nor  Bishop  Browne  should 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  place  of  burial  of  William  Sever,  for 
Leland,3  Dugdale,4  Le  Neve,5  Hutchinson,6  and  Surtees,7  all  record 
that  he  was  buried  at  St.  Mary’s,  York.  His  grave-slab  was  found 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary’s  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I published 
a description  of  it  with  what  remained  of  the  inscription.8  It  would 
be  most  unusual  to  find  two  inscribed  slabs  commemorating  the 
same  person,  and  any  cenotaph  of  William  Sever  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  at  Durham  rather  than  at  Beverley.  Although 
‘ Dorime  ’ is  known  as  a variant  of  the  usual  ‘ Duresme,’  one 
would  not  expect  to  find  it  in  an  inscription  of  this  date,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  word  on  the  Beverley  slab  is  certainly  not  fiortmr. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  disputed  word  happens  to  be  on 
the  part  of  the  stone  which  is  most  worn  down.  Fig.  7 is  a repro- 
duction from  a full-size  drawing,  which  shows,  as  accurately  as  I 
could  draw  it,  precisely  what  remains  of  the  word. 


1 These  words  of  the  inscription  are 
really  “ pray  ” and  “ prebendary.” 

2 The  name  is  variously  spelt. 

3 Collectanea  (ed.  Hearne),  335. 

4 Monasticon  (1817  edition),  i,  229. 

5 Fasti  Eccl.  Anglicanae,  iii,  293. 

G History  and,  Antiquities  of  the  County 


Palatine  of  Durham,  by  Wm.  Hutchinson 
(Newcastle,  1785),  i,  380. 

7 History  and  A ntiquities  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham,  by  Robert 
Surtees  (London,  1816),  i,  lxiv.  ’ See  also 
Diet . Nat.  Biog.  li,  245. 

8 Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 2nd  ser.  xix,  264. 
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The  first  letter  is,  of  course,  ft. 

The  second  letter  might  be  read  as  a or  o ; but  its  shape  is  more 
that  of  the  other  as  than  the  os  in  the  inscription;  on  the  inside 
of  the  first  stroke  there  is  a suspicion  of  the  cross-bar  of  an  a ; and 
the  lower  end  of  the  second  stroke  turns  outward  as  in  a,  and  not 
inward  as  in  o.  It  is  therefore  almost  certainly  a. 

The  third  letter  is  certainly  v.  Letters  of  the  same  form  are 
found  in  the  words  f charite,’  ‘ pray/  and  ‘ prebendary  ’ (two) 
in  this  inscription  itself. 

The  fourth  letter  is  t. 

The  next  cannot  be  the  first  stroke  of  an  m,  as  Bishop  Browne 
read  it,  for  in  that  case  its  upper  end  would  turn  outward  (as  in 
the  i preceding  it),  whereas  it  quite  certainly  finishes  with  an 
upward  slope  in  the  other  direction,  towards  a trace  of  the  end 
of  a c or  c,  which  this  letter  must  be  pronounced  to  be. 


fig.  7. 


The  next  two  strokes  may  be  either  n or  u. 

The  final  letter  could  only  be  read  as  t,  as  Bishop  Browne 
read  it,  by  ignoring  the  right  hand  stroke,  which  is  certainly  original. 
Letters  s of  similar  form  occur  in  the  inscriptions  carved  on  the 
misericords  of  the  choir  stalls — the  final  letter  of  pvcccntuv is , and  the 
final  letter  of  clericus  (fabrici) — and  also  in  the  inscription  on 
William  White’s  slab  of  1497— the  final  s of  hums  (see  above).  This 

final  letter  is  therefore  certainly  0. 

The  word  must  therefore  be  read  as  ftaricns  or  ftartcug.1  The 
latter  is  in  itself  a less  likely  form.  There  may  also  be  a tiac^ 
of  a suspension  mark  after  the  final  letter  which  would  be  light 
for  dariensis,  but  not  for  daricus.  This,  however,  is  so  uncertain 
that  I do  not  wish  to  lay  stress  on  it. 

1 Oliver’s  Beverley  (1839)  gives  the  reading  Daricus  (p.  339'T 
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A discussion  of  the  question  with  my  friends,  Mr.  William  Brown, 
Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  a rims  was  the  true  reading,  and  all  three  suggested  inde- 
pendently that  the  “ bysshop  of  dariens  ” was  probably  William 
Hogeson,  the  Dominican  friar,  who  acted  as  a suffragan  of  York. 
1 he  puzzle,  however,  could  not  be  regarded  as  definitely  solved 
until  his  connection  with  Beverley  had  been  traced.  My  friend, 
Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  has  done  this  and  much  more  in  the 
excellent  paper  which  follows  these  notes,  and  the  question  is  now 
finally  settled.1 

The  " bysshop  of  dariens  ” was  thus  the  second  of  the  three 
prebendaries  of  St.  Michael  who  successively  occupied  the  stall 
no.  18  on  the  north  side  (fig.  6). 

1 Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  has  also  kindly  contributed  the  footnotes 
above  to  which  his  initials  are  appended. 
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HOGESON.  “ EPISCOPUS  DARIENSIS,” 
1520-1546 

WITH  NOTES  ON  SOME  ERRORS  REGARDING  HIM. 


By  A.  HAMILTON  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


There  has  been  some  confusion  with  regard  to  the  identity  of 
William,  “ somtyme  bysshop  of  Dariens,”  whose  tomb-slab  at 
Beverley  my  friend  Mr.  Bilson  has  described  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  that  of  his  unfamiliar  see. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  notes  which  follow  may  serve  to  clear  up  the 
obscurity  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  correct  some  of  the  mistakes 
which  have  made  his  career  not  a little  difficult  to  trace. 

In  English  records  he  appears  as  episcopus  Dariensis  or  Willelmus 
episcopus  Dariensis,  without  the  mention  of  his  surname.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  documents  which  record  his  provision  to 
his  see,  that  his  surname  was  Hogeson  or  Hodgson,  and  that  he 
was  a Dominican  friar.  Of  his  origin  nothing  can  be  stated:  the 
name  William  Hogeson  was  far  too  common  among  the  secular  and 
religious  clergy  of  his  day  to  allow  of  his  being  identified  with 
any  certainty.1  On  8 August,  1520,  Pope  Leo  X made  provision 
of  the  vacant  see  “ Dariensis,”  of  which  more  in  the  sequel,  to 
William  Hogeson,  of  the  order  of  friars  Preachers,  bachelor  in 
theology.2  The  essential  portion  of  the  bull  of  provision  is  printed 
in  Burke’s  Hibernia  Dominicana  from  the  Bullarium  of  the 
Dominican  order;  but  a more  detailed  description  of  the  proceeding 
is  given  in  Brady’s  Episcopal  Succession  from  memoranda  in  the 
Barberini  and  Chigi  MSS.  “ On  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1520, 
[the  pope]  made  provision  to  the  church  of  Daria  in  partibus  infi- 
delium,  which  was  vacant  after  a certain  manner,3  of  the  person 
of  brother  William  Hogieson  (sic),  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  with 
assignment  of  a pension  of  200  gold  ducats  from  the  Camera,  charged 


1  Thus  we  find  William  Hogeson, 

Vicar  of  Sherburn-in-Hartford-Lythe, 
who  died  in  1500  (Reg.  Rotherham,  i, 
f.  i57d);  Sir  William  Hogeson,  appar- 
ently a secular  priest  in  the  service  of 
Archbishop  Savage  at  the  archbishop’s 
death  in  1507  {Historians  Ch.  York 
[Rolls  Ser.]  iii,  369);  William  Howson, 

Hodgeson,  or  Howsson,  chantry-priest 
at  Doncaster  from  1524  (Reg.  Wolsey, 
f.  78) ; William  Hogeson,  Prior  of  Brink- 


burn  in  1536  {Lett,  and  Papers  Hen. 
VIII,  x,  139,  No.  364):  and  William 
Hodgson,  chantry-priest  at  Knares- 
borough  in  1546  {Yorks.  Chantry  Sur- 
veys [Surt.  Soc.],  ii,  258). 

2 Burke,  Thos.,  O.P.,  Hibernia  Domini- 
cana, Cologne,  1762,  p.  484. 

3 Certo  modo,  the  formal  description 
of  the  vacancy  of  a see  which  was  merely 
titular  and  had  no  necessary  succession 
of  occupants. 
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upon  the  fruits  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  table  with  the  bishop’s 
consent,1  until  he  shall  have  been  provided  with  two  benefices 
of  like  value.  And  [the  pope]  granted  him  licence  to  exercise 
episcopal  functions  in  the  city  and  diocese  of  Winchester  without 
obligation  of  visiting  the  church  of  Daria.  The  revenues  of  his 
see  are  not  known,  since  it  is  in  partibus  infidelinm .”2 

This  passage  furnishes  a very  adequate  summary  of  the  method, 
which  had  become  common  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
of  supplying  bishops  who  were  frequently  called  away  from  their 
dioceses  on  public  business  with  suffragans  deriving  their  titles 
from  cities  in  Mohammedan  and  heathen  countries.  While  in  such 
cases  the  diocesan  bishop’s  ordinary  routine  work  of  visitations, 
institutions,  etc.,  devolved  upon  his  vicar-general,  official,  or  any 
commissaries  whom  he  chose  to  appoint,  his  pontificalia  or  duties 
which  could  be  performed  by  no  one  not  in  bishop’s  orders  wTere 
delegated  by  commission  to  the  suffragan.  Such  duties  were  the 
quarterly  ordinations,  confirmations,  the  consecration  and  recon- 
ciliation of  churches  and  churchyards,3  the  benediction  of  abbots 
of  exempt  houses,  and  other  functions  of  a spiritual  kind  which 
could  not  be  left  to  the  bishop’s  ordinary  clerks.  The  position 
was  honourable,  but  involved  no  diocesan  responsibility;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  to  promote  heads  of  religious  houses  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  were  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  episcopal  duties 
from  the  revenue  of  the  monasteries  which  they  held  as  their 
benefices.  Irish  bishops  who  either  had  resigned  or  were  unable 
to  obtain  possession  of  their  sees  were  also  found  useful  in  this 
capacity,  their  income  being  assured  by  their  presentation  to  one 
or  more  prebends  or  parish  churches  in  the  English  diocese.4 


1  The  mensa,  or  board  of  the  bishop, 
was  the  private  revenue  appropriated 
to  his  episcopal  state,  consisting  of  the 
fruits  of  manors,  appropriated  churches, 
etc.  Thus,  the  church  of  Bolton  Percy 
was  temporarily  appropriated  in  1323-4 
to  the  mensa  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York,  and  the  church  of  Leake,  near 
Northallerton,  was  appropriated  in 
1 330-1  to  the  mensa  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  (Lawton,  Collections,  pp.  54, 
491;  cf.  Cal.  Pat.,  1330-34,  p.  88). 

2  Brady,  W.  M.,  Episcopal  Succession, 
Rome,  1876-7,  i,  112.  “ Die  8°  Aug., 

1520,  providit  ecclesiae  Darien,  in 
partibus  inlidelium,  certo  modo  vacanti, 
de  persona  fratris  Gul.  Hogieson,  ordinis 
fratrum  Praedicatorum,  cum  assigna- 
tione  pensionis  200  ducatorum  auri  de 
Camera  super  fructibus  mcnsae  Episco- 
pal is  Wintonien.  de  consensu  Episcopi 
donee  fuerit  provisum  de  duobus  bene- 
ficiis  similis  valoris.  Concessitque  ut 

VOL.  XXIV. 


possit  exercere  pontificalia  in  civitate 
et  diocesi  Wintonien.,  et  quod  non 
teneatur  accedere  ad  ecclesiam  Darien. 
Redditus  ignorantur  cum  sint  in  partibus 
infidelium.” 

3 See,  e.g.,  the  various  notices  of  this 
kind  in  Reg.  Zouche,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  great  pestilence  in  1349, 
summarised  in  Arch.  Journal,  lxxi,  109. 

4 e.g.  James  Wall,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
who,  as  suffragan  of  London,  held  the 
churches  of  Laindon,  Essex,  1483-8, 
St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  London,  1486- 
94,  and  Great  Horkesley,  Essex,  1488 
probably  till  1494  (Newcourt,  Repcr - 
torium,  i,  324  ; ii,  334,  356).  Among 
the  suffragans  of  York  occur  Rowland 
de  Jorz  (1332),  formerly  Archbishop  of 
Armagh;  Gilbert  (1312)  and  John  Butt 
(1417),  Bishops  of  Annaghdown;  Ralph 
(1344)  and  Thomas  Halsey  (1519), 
Bishops  of  Leighlin;  and  Nicholas 
Wartre  (1420),  Richard  Mesyn  (1460), 


P 
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Bishops  in  partibus,  however,  were  largely  drawn  from  the  orders 
of  friars,  preference  being  given  to  persons  of  some  learning,  who, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hogeson,  had  obtained  a degree  in  divinity  at 
some  university.  The  revenues  of  these  friar-bishops  were  provided 
either  by  a pension,  renewable  yearly,  from  the  diocesan's  treasury,1 
or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  grant  of  a pension  from  the 
papal  Camera,  which  was  charged  upon  the  diocesan's  private 
funds.  But  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  payment  was  for  the 
diocesan  to  place  his  suffragan  in  possession  of  prebends  or  parish 
churches  in  his  own  gift;  and,  in  the  case  of  Hogeson,  the  pension 
from  the  Camera  was  intended  to  last  only  so  long  as  he  was  without 
adequate  compensation  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
As  a friar,  his  tenure  of  benefices  to  which  canonically  only  secular 
clergy  were  presentable  was  strictly  irregular;  but  the  terms  of  his 
provision  implied  a dispensation  to  hold  more  than  one  parish 
church,  while  in  any  case  the  promotion  of  a friar  to  episcopal 
orders  gave  him  a position  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
mendicant. 

The  churches  of  Burghclere,  near  Newbury,  and  Chilbolton, 
near  Andover,  both  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  fell  vacant  within  two  years  of  Hogeson’s  provision, 
and  were  collated  to  him  by  Bishop  Foxe.  He  received  Burghclere, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  John  North,  on  27  September,  1521:  the 
collation  was  made  “ reverendo  in  Christo  patri  permissione  divino 
(sic)  Darrien’  episcopo.”2  Within  a year,  William  Edwards,  rector 
of  Chilbolton,  died,  and  collation  of  the  church  was  made  " Willelmo 
episcopo  Dariensi,"  on  14  June,  1522. 3 It  is  certain  that  he  held 
the  rectory  of  Burghclere,  and  probably  that  of  Chilbolton  as  well, 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  1534-5,  where 
his  name  is  given  as  rector  of  both  churches,  the  net  yearly  value 
of  Burghclere  was  assessed  at  £30,  that  of  Chilbolton  at  £26  195.  2 ld.,A 
which  together  made  up  the  value  of  a thoroughly  substantial 
benefice,  suitable  for  the  suffragan's  needs. 

Between  February,  1520 -1,  and  September,  1528,  all  ordinations 
of  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  with  one  exception  when 
foxe  himself  officiated,  seem  to  have  been  celebrated  by  “ Willelmus, 


and  William  Egremont  (1460),  Bishops 
of  Dromore.  The  dates  are  approxi- 
mately those  of  their  appearance  as 
acting  suffragans  in  the  Diocese  of  York : 
their  identity  is  occasionally  obscure. 

1  For  the  pensions  granted  by  Arch- 
bishop Zouche  to  Hugh,  Archbishop  of 
Damascus,  see  Arch.  Journal,  ut  sup., 
109. 


2 Winchester  Reg.  Foxe,  iv,  f.  n. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Madge  has  kindly 
verified  and  communicated  details  of  the 
references  to  the  bishop’s  tenure  of 
Burghclere  and  Chilbolton  in  Regg. 
Foxe  and  Gardiner. 

3 Ibid.,  v,  f.  1. 

4 Fa/.  Eccl.  (Record  Comm.),  ii,  9,  16. 
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episcopus  Dariensis,”  in  the  place  ancl  by  the  authority  of  the 
diocesan.1  Thirty-one  of  these  are  recorded  in  Foxe’s  register, 
two  of  which,  at  Easter  and  Trinity,  1522,  were  held  in  the  Black- 
friars’  church  at  Winchester,  the  rest  in  the  Lady  chapel  of  Win- 
chester cathedral.  The  numbers  are:  four  in  1521,' 2 six  in  1522, 3 
five  in  1523,  five  in  1524,  one  in  1525, 4 none  in  1526,  six  in  1527, 
and  four  in  1528.  Foxe  died  on  14  September,  1528. 5 Four  days 
later,  on  19  September,  Hogeson  celebrated  an  ordination,  evidently 
under  a commission  issued  while  Foxe  was  still  alive.  There  is  no 
register  at  Winchester  for  the  short  period  during  which  the  see 
was  administered  by  Wolsey.  Hogeson  may  have  continued  to 
act  as  suffragan  during  this  period,  when  the  services  of  a suffragan 
must  have  been  needed.  At  any  rate,  no  other  suffragan  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  for  the  diocese  of  Winchester  until  the  provision 
of  John,  “episcopus  Majorensis  in  partibus,”  13  November,  1532. 6 
This  was  nearly  a year  after  the  consecration  of  Gardiner  as  Bishop 
of  Winchester  (3  December,  1531).  Hogeson  received  no  com- 
mission from  Gardiner,  but  retained  his  churches  of  Burghclere  and 
Chilbolton. 

On  the  authority  of  Wharton,  who  omitted  to  mention 
“ Dariensis  ” in  his  list  of  “ chorepiscopi,”  as  he  inaccurately  styled 
such  suffragans,  of  Winchester,  “ Dariensis  ” was  acting  as  suffragan 
in  the  diocese  of  York  during  1530. 7 There  may  be  a reason  for 
his  transference  to  York  in  the  fact  that  Wolsey,8  then  archbishop, 
received  the  see  of  Winchester  in  commendam  in  1529.  It  is  un- 
likely that  Hogeson  can  have  had  much  personal  communication 
with  Wolsey;  but  at  any  rate  the  cardinal's  officials  at  York  would 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  those  at  Winchester;  and  thus, 


1  Winchester  Reg.  Foxe,  iv,  701L-73 ; 
v,  30-39,  105  (references  from  B.M. 

MS.  Egerton  2034,  ff.  141,  152).  The 
orders  are  celebrated  “ per  Willelmurn 
episcopum  Dariensem,  vice  et  auetori- 
tate  Ricardi  episcopi  Wintoniensis.” 

2 The  first  of  these  is  dated  30  March, 
1520,  which  is  obviously  a slip. 

3 Three  ordinations  in  Lent,  viz. 
15  March,  1521-2  (Saturday  after  Ash 
Wednesday),  5 April,  1522  ( Sitientes 
Saturday),  and  19  April  (Easter  Even). 
The  others  are  14  June,  20  September, 
and  20  December,  the  ordinary  Trinity, 
September  and  Advent  ordinations. 

4  This  (23  September)  is  in  a different 

part  of  Reg.  Foxe,  v,  from  the  rest  of 

the  ordinations.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rest  of  the  ordination  lists  for  1525  and 

1526  were  left  in  rough  copy,  and  never 

copied  into  the  register;  examples  of 
such  omissions  are  not  uncommon. 


5 Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.,  p.  94. 

6 Brady,  op.  cit.,  i,  117;  Stubbs, 
Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.,  p.  203. 

7 Wharton’s  list  of  Suffragan  Bishops 
in  England,  transcribed  from  his  MSS. 
at  Lambeth  in  1769,  was  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  Lewis’  Some  Account  of 
Suffragan  Bishops  in  England  (written 
1738)  by  John  Nichols  in  1785,  forming 
No.  xxviii  of  Bibliotheca  Topograpliica 
Britannica  (vol.  vi,  1790);  see  pp.  41,  46. 
Wharton  may  have  found  some  reference 
to  “ Dariensis  ” as  Wolsey’s  suffragan  in 
1530,  and  have  taken  this  to  refer  to 
York,  forgetting  that  Wolsey  was  also 
Bishop  of  Winchester  at  this  time. 

8 For  the  time-honoured  spelling  of 
Wolsey’s  name  there  is  more  than  one 
authority  in  his  register  at  York,  but 
Wulcy  was  its  more  usual  spelling  in  his 
dav. 
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when  there  was  need  of  a suffragan  at  York,  the  name  of  “ Dariensis  ” 
may  have  suggested  itself  to  the  authorities  there.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  for  Hogeson’s  migration  to  the  north  as  early  as 
1530.  Wolsey  died  on  29  November  of  that  year,  and  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  “ Dariensis  ” did  not  begin  to  exercise  episcopal 
functions  in  the  diocese  until  about  1 531-2.  During  the  vacancy 
of  the  see,  the  Easter  ordination  on  8 April,  1531,  was  celebrated 
by  John,  Bishop  of  Sodor.1  Archbishop  Lee  received  his  bull  of 
provision  to  York  on  30  October,  1531,  was  consecrated  on  10 
December,  and  enthroned  on  17  December,2  The  appointment  of 
Hogeson  as  suffragan  must  have  followed  very  shortly;  for,  early 
in  1531-2,  measures  were  being  taken  to  find  preferment  for  him 
in  the  north.  His  retention  of  his  two  Hampshire  churches  still 
gave  him  a fair  income;  but  out  of  their  revenues  he  had  to  find,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  resident  curates  for  Burghclere  and 
Chilbolton,3  and  the  removal  of  his  activities  to  the  north  gave  him 
a less  secure  hold  upon  the  fruits  of  benefices  which  had  served 
his  purpose  while  he  was  working  under  commission  from  their 
diocesan.  To  subsidise  his  income  by  obtaining  a third  cure  of 
souls  would  have  meant  an  application,  with  the  consequent  fees, 
for  a papal  dispensation;  and  his  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  York 
was  therefore  confined  to  benefices  without  cure.  He  appears  in 
January,  1531-2,  as  holding  the  prebend  of  Grindale  in  York 
Minster.4  Whatever  title  he  had  to  this  prebend,  to  which  was 
annexed  a mediety  of  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Axminster  in  Devon, 
cannot  have  held  good,  for  on  3 November,  1534,  when  it  was 
collated  to  William  Barnardiston,  it  was  said  to  be  vacant  owing  to 
the  death  of  Nicholas  Chauntrell,  its  occupant  from  November,  1506. 5 * 
A prebend  was  found,  however,  for  the  bishop  at  Beverley.  The 
date  of  his  preferment  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Michael's  altar  is  not 
known,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  archiepiscopal  registers. 
Thomas  Huls,  or  Hulse,  to  whom  it  had  been  collated  in  1505,° 
still  held  it  in  1525-6. 7 There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 


1 Reg.  Sede  Vacante,  f.  671. 

2 See  D.N.B.,  s.v.  Lee,  Edward. 
There  is  no  mention  of  “ Dariensis  ” 
in  Reg.  Wolsey,  and  he  probably  received 
his  commission  from  Lee.  No  general 
commission  to  him  to  act  as  suffragan 
is  recorded;  but  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this,  as  each  of  his  episcopal  acts  in 
the  diocese  needed  the  archbishop’s 
sanction  before  it  could  be  performed. 

3 The  usual  custom  for  rectors,  even 

when  resident,  and.  for  the  incumbents 

of  the  wealthier  vicarages  at  this  date, 

was  to  delegate  their  cure  of  souls  to  a 

stipendiary  priest,  habitually  known  as 


the  capellanus  parochialis,  or  parish 
priest.  Abundant  evidence  of  this 
custom  is  furnished  by  the  wills  printed 
in  Test.  Ebor.,  vols.  v and  vi. 

4 Le  Neve,  Fasti,  iii,  191,  where  the 
common  error  with  regard  to  his  title 
is  followed  in  calling  him  “ William, 
Bishop  of  Derry.” 

5 Reg.  Lee,  f.  64.  Nicholas  Chaun- 
trell’s  collation  bears  date  23  November, 
1506  (Reg.  Savage,  f.  30). 

“28  November,  1505  (Reg.  Savage, 
f.  28^). 

7 Yorks.  Arch.  Journal , xxiv,  63. 
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Huls,  who  had  no  other  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  York, 
is  the  same  man  as  Thomas  Holes,1  rector  of  Dinton,  Wilts., 
and  canon  of  Salisbury.  He  held  the  deacon-prebend  of  Rotefen 
in  Salisbury  from  1489  to  1498,  when  he  quitted  it  for  the  priest- 
prebend  of  Bitton.  He  held  Bitton  prebend  for  thirty-three  years, 
and  died  before  11  July,  1531. 2 Thus  the  Beverley  prebend  was 
probably  vacant  by  his  death  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  in  153 1-2  Hogeson  abandoned  his  claim  to  the 
York  prebend  and  took  that  at  Beverley  instead.  The  change 
was  much  to  his  advantage.  Grindale,  one  of  the  poorest  prebends 
in  the  church  of  York,  was  taxed  in  the  Liber  Valorum  at  a yearly 
value  of  £g  17s.  id. ; while  the  net  value  of  the  prebend  of  St.  Michael's 
altar  was  reckoned  at  £31  8s.  4 d.  a year,3  although  six  of  the  nine 
prebends  at  Beverley  surpassed  it  in  value. 

Our  first  authentic  information,  however,  with  regard  to  his 
tenure  of  his  Beverley  prebend,  is  no  earlier  than  1536.  The 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  which  gives  with  other  returns  the  names  of 
the  bene  heed  clergy  as  they  existed,  with  occasional  exceptions 
about  January,  1534-5,  mentions  him  at  Burghclere  and  Chilbolton, 
but  the  return  for  St.  Michael's  altar  prebend  is  wanting.  A revised 
list  of  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  York  and  the  net  values  of  their 
benefices  was  returned  into  Chancery  by  Archbishop  Lee  in  the 
autumn  of  1536. 4 In  this  list,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  with  the  MS.  of  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  the  name 
of  the  suffragan  appears  twice;  first,  in  connection  with  the  Beverley 
prebend,  as  “ Episcopus  Darien',"  and  secondly  as  “ Willelmus 
episcopus  Darien',"  master  of  the  hospital  of  Kynwalgraves  or 
Killingwoldgraves,  near  Bishop  Burton.  There  is  no  return  from 
this  hospital  in  the  Valor,  and  the  evidence  by  which  we  could  fix 
the  precise  date  at  which  the  bishop  obtained  it  is  absent  from  the 
York  registers.  It  was  a benefice  in  the  archbishop's  gift,  and 
Archbishop  Savage  had  given  it  in  1507  to  his  suffragan,  John 
Hatton,  Bishop  of  Negropont.5  Hatton  must  have  vacated  it  by 


1  Huls,  Hulse,  Hulles,  Holies,  Holes  are 
all  forms  of  the  same  name.  All  these 
forms,  as  well  as  Hales,  are  found  in 

the  case  of  the  well-known  English  agent 

at  the  curia,  Andrew  Holes,  Chancellor 

of  Salisbury,  1438-70,  Archdeacon  of 
Anglesey,  1427-45,  of  York,  1442-70,  of 
Taunton,  1445-70,  and  of  Wells,  1450, 

Canon  of  York,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and 
Salisbury.  See  Hennessy,  Novum  Reper- 
torium,  pp.  lxxviii  and  135,  and  The 
Bekynton  Correspondence  (Rolls  Ser.), 
introd.,  passim.  Andrew  Holes  by  his 
will  desired  to  be  buried  in  Salisbury 


Cathedral.  Thomas  Holes  was  probably 
his  nephew,  or,  at  any  rate,  a near 
relation. 

2 Jones,  Fasti  Eccl.  Sar.,  pp.  367,  413. 

3 Val.  Eccl.  (Record  Comm.),  v,  2,  130. 
The  values,  wanting  in  the  original 
valor,  are  supplied  from  the  Liber  Va- 
lorum. 

4 It  contains  a list  of  institutions  and 
collations  in  the  diocese  between  1 Jan., 
1534-5  and  the  date  of  the  return.  This 
includes  no  notice  of  any  preferment 
given  to  “ Dariensis.” 

5 12  May,.  1507  (Reg.  Savage,  f.  31). 
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death  in  1516 ;x  but  no  further  notice  of  collation  occurs  till  1543-4. 
Probably  Hogeson  obtained  it  simultaneously  with  his  prebend  at 
Beverley  or  soon  afterwards,  and  the  two  benefices  were  probably 
the  first  two  preferments  in  the  archbishop’s  gift  which  fell  vacant. 
Although  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Valor,  there  is  one 
reference  to  “ Willelmus  Dariensis  episcopus  ” as  one  of  the  three 
auditors  of  the  chapter  of  Beverley,  Robert  Sherwood  the  chancellor 
and  Robert  Wade  the  precentor  being  the  two  others.1 2  The  bishop 
seems  to  have  held  no  further  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  York. 

Of  his  activity  in  the  diocese  there  is  very  little  record.  In  the 
registers  of  the  later  mediaeval  archbishops  of  York,  as  of  other 
English  prelates,  the  number  of  documents  is  comparatively  small. 
The  earlier  registers  contained  plenty  of  commissions  to  suffragans 
to  which  the  archbishops’  clerks  could  refer  when  they  wanted  a 
precedent : consequently  such  commissions  at  a later  date  were  noted 
down  merely  in  the  form  of  brief  memoranda  by  the  registrar,  or  were 
not  noted  down  at  all.  Two  such  memoranda  remain  in  Lee’s  register: 
a commission,  dated  27  May,  1533,  “ episcopo  Dariensi,”  to  confer 
the  munus  benedictionis  upon  Robert  Pulton,  abbot  elect  of  Cock- 
ersand,  and  a similar  commission,  20  November,  1533,  “ Willelmo 
episcopo  Dariensi,”  to  give  benediction  to  the  abbot  elect  of 
Jervaulx.3  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  notices  of  eight  ordina- 
tions held  by  him  for  Archbishop  Lee,  viz.  two  in  1532, 4 two  in 
1533,  three  in  1534,  and  the  last  on  13  March,  1534-5. 5 

It  seems  that  the  commission  of  “ Dariensis  ” as  suffragan  in 
the  diocese  of  York  was  not  renewed  after  1535,  when  William, 
Bishop  of  Ascalon,  whose  surname  was  probably  Dufheld,  appears 


1 Before  14  June,  when  his  prebend 
of  Ulleskelf  in  York  was  collated  to 
Brian  Higdon  (Reg.  Wolsey,  f.  103). 
John  Hatton,  Bishop  of  Negropont,  was 
well  furnished  with  a maintenance  in 
York  diocese.  He  received  Givendale 
preb.  in  York,  24  October,  1503  (Reg. 
Savage,  f.  24^),  quitted  it  for  Ulleskelf 
preb.,  9 May,  1504  (ibid.,  f.  26^),  was 
instituted  Rector  of  Garforth,  16  Jan., 
1505-6  (ibid.,  f.  44),  had  collation  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Nottingham,  30  August, 
1506  (ibid.,  f.  29 d),  and  of  the  sacrist’s 
or  sexton’s  preb.  in  Southwell,  6 
February,  1506-7  (ibid.,  f.  30^).  He 
held  his  archdeaconry  and  LUleskelf 
preb.  at  his  death  in  1516.  There  is  a 
notice  of  him  in  Wood,  Athenae  Oxoni- 
enses,  ed.  Bliss,  i,  560. 

2 Val.  Eccl.,  v,  134. 

3 Reg.  Lee,  ff.  80 d,  82 d.  The  Abbot 

of  Jervaulx  is  not  named:  he  was  Adam 

Sedbar,  last  abbot,  one  of  the  partakers 
in  the  Bilgriinage  of  Grace,  whose  initials 


appear  upon  the  screen,  now  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  at  Aysgarth. 
The  common  delegation  of  a suffragan 
to  bless  exempt  abbots  seems  to  have 
been  a compliment  to  their  independ- 
ence, and  a recognition  of  their  practi- 
cally extra-diocesan  position. 

4  The  date  of  the  first  is  31  March, 

1531,  which,  as  it  is  found  in  Lee’s 
Register,  is  almost  certainly  a mistake 
for  1532. 

3 These  dates  have  been  communicated 
by  Mr.  W.  Brown  from  Reg.  Lee,  ad  fin. 
One  of  these  ordinations,  viz.  31  March, 

1532,  was  held  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady 
in  York  Minster;  three,  viz.  21  December, 

1532,  12  September,  1533,  and  19 
September,  1534,  in  the  church  of  the 
Austin  friars  at  York;  one,  7 June, 

1533,  in  the  church  of  the  Greyfriars; 
and  three,  viz.  29  February,  1533-4, 
21  March,  1533-4,  and  13  March,  1534-5, 
in  the  church  of  the  Blackfriars. 
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to  take  his  place.1  He  lived,  however,  some  eleven  years  longer. 
In  1541,  his  tenure  of  Killingwoldgraves  hospital  apparently  was 
disputed.  One  Thomas  Scaveceby  or  Scawsby,  groom  of  the  king  s 
chamber,  complained  to  the  Council  of  the  North  that  the  arch- 
bishop had  intruded  upon  the  patronage  of  the  hospital,  which  he 
alleged  to  belong  to  the  Crown.  The  council,  however,  rejected 
the  claim,  denying  that  the  hospital  had  been  at  any  time  in  the 
king's  patronage.2  This  was  in  September,  1541.  Some  fifteen 
to  sixteen  months  later  he  had  resigned  the  hospital,  which  Arch- 
bishop Lee  collated,  on  16  January,  1543-4,  t°  Robert  Warde.3 
The  bishop  was  still  living  in  June,  1546;  when  among  the  loans 
made  to  the  Crown  by  the  l<  spiritual  men  " of  the  North,  headed 
by  the  sum  of  £500  furnished  by  Thomas  Magnus,  archdeacon  of 
the  East  Riding  and  a pluralist  of  uncommon  distinction,4  is  found 
the  more  modest  contribution  of  £30  from  “ William  Dariens', 
suffragane.”5  Within  six  months  of  this  date  he  was  dead;  ant) 
on  10  December,  1546,  letters  patent  were  drawn  up,  granting  the 
canonry  of  Beverley  and  prebend  of  St.  Michael  in  that  church, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  “ Willelmus  Dariensis,"  to  William  Giles, 
clerk,  king’s  chaplain.6 *  On  29  January,  1546-7-  Thomas  Bayly 
was  instituted  to  Burghclere,  vacant  “ per  mortem  naturalem 
reverendi  patris  Willelmi  Darien'."'  Unfortunately,  no  corre- 
sponding vacancy  at  Chilbolton  is  noticed  in  Bishop  Gardiner  s 
register;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  occurred.8 

“ Dariensis  " apparently  left  no  will  behind  him.  As  a friar, 
he  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  been  incapacitated 
for  making  a will;  and,  although  in  1546  this  bar  no  longer  existed 
with  regard  to  an  English  ex-friar,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  much 
property  to  leave.  His  benefices  were  good,  but  not  exceptionally 
rich:  they  were  good  average  livings,  which  enabled  him  to  live 
as  became  a bishop  with  his  special  duties,  and  to  consort  on  equal 


1 The  Bishop  of  Ascalon’s  first  re- 
corded ordination  is  in  March,  i535_6. 
His  identity  is  not  positively  certain. 
See  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.,  p.  207. 

2 L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII,  xvi,  553, 
No.  1192. 

3 Reg.  Lee,  f.  y^d. 

4 Magnus’  benefices  in  the  diocese  of 
York  in  1534-5  were  the  archdeaconry 
of  the  East  Riding,  the  mastership  of 
St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  and  sacristship 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy 

Angels,  York,  the  mastership  of  Sib- 

thorpe  College,  Notts.,  the  rectories  of 

Bedale,  Kirkby-in-Cleveland  and  Sessay, 

and  the  vicarage  of  Kendal.  He  was 
also  a canon  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Windsor,  and  Llanddewi  Brefi.  The 


net  value  of  his  eight  benefices  in  \ ork 
diocese  was  £814  os.  id.  He  died 
27  August,  1550  (Reg.  Holgate,  ff. 
^od-\id).  His  will,  proved  30  April, 
1 550-1,  is  in  the  same  register,  ff. 
g^d—g6d. 

5  L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII,  xxi  (1),  538, 
No.  1084. 

G Ibid.,  xxi  (2),  339,  No.  648  (31). 
The  prebend  was  soon  secularised 
(Yorks.  Chantry  Surveys  [Surtees  Soc.j, 
ii,  527,  where  it  is  called  the  prebend 
of  “ St.  Nicholas,”  by  mistake). 

7 Winchester  Reg.  Gardiner,  f.  55 d. 

8 No  institution  to  Chilbolton  is 
recorded  during  the  twenty-five  years 
(1531-55)  of  Gardiner’s  episcopate. 
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terms  with  the  higher  clergy  in  contact  with  whom  those  duties 
brought  him.  It  is  unlikely  that  a respectable  and  learned  friar, 
who  had  been  selected  for  the  honour  of  the  episcopate,  would 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  dampnatum  vicium  proprietatis  and 
saved  much  out  of  the  benefices  which  were  probably  his  only 
sources  of  revenue. 

While  there  can  thus  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
“ Dariensis  ” who  died  in  the  second  half  of  1546  is  identical  with 
William  Hogeson,  provided  as  ” episcopus  Dariensis  in  partibus  ” 
in  1520,  a singular  confusion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  name 
of  his  see.  Thomas  Burke,  titular  bishop  of  Ossory,  the  patriotic 
author  of  Hibernia  Dominicana,  looking  for  Irish  prelates  in  the 
Bullarium  of  his  order,  discovered  the  bull  of  provision  issued  to 
Hogeson  as  “ Dariensis.”  Overlooking  the  fact  that  it  described 
the  bishopric  as  vacant  “ certo  modo,”  without  further  specification 
— a detail  which  is  symptomatic  of  provisions  to  sees  in  partibus 
without  regular  occupants  or  revenues,  as  distinct  from  sees  whose 
occupants  succeed  each  other  in  the  natural  course  of  things — he 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  “ Dariensis  ” was  an  adjective  formed 
from  the  name  of  an  Irish  see.  Kildare,  the  ordinary  adjective  of 
which  is  “ Darensis,”  naturally  suggested  itself;  but  in  1520,  the 
date  required,  the  see  of  Kildare  was  filled  by  Edmund  Lane,  who 
died  in  1522. 1 The  alternative  was  to  turn  to  Derry,  the  adjective 
of  which  is  “ Derensis.”  Here  Ware's  list  of  bishops  showed  a 
gap  between  James  MacMahon,  commendatory  abbot  of  Knock, 
who  was  said  to  have  died  in  1517,  and  the  consecration  of  Roderick 
O'Donnell,  dean  of  Raphoe,  in  September,  1529. 2 Into  this  gap 
Burke  thrust  William  Hogeson.  “ That  our  Gulielmus  or  Willelmus 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  this  place  is  more  clearly  evident 
than  the  noonday  sun  from  the  following  diploma,”  viz.  the  bull 
of  8 August,  1520,  which  he  proceeded  to  quote,  noticing  the  un- 
usual form  “ Dariensis  ” only  with  the  comment  “ Lege  Derien.” 
and  some  remarks  upon  the  easiness  of  confounding  the  Latin 
adjectives  for  Derry  and  Kildare.3 

Hogeson,  thus  converted  into  a bishop  of  Derry,  was  given  a 
place  among  the  holders  of  that  see  in  Cotton’s  Fasti,  the  date  of 
his  predecessor’s  death  being  advanced  from  1517  to  1519 ;4  and 
he  appears  among  them  again  in  Gams'  Series  EpiscoporumS  But 

1 Ware,  Sir  Jas.,  Hist,  of  the  Bishops  Latin  is  “ Hine  Gul.  seii  Will,  nostrum 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  ed.  Harris,  interjiciendum  fuisse  Sole  meridiano 
Walter,  1739,  p.  388;  Hibernia  Domini-  clarius  patet.” 

cana,  p.  484.  4 Cotton,  Fasti  Reel.  Hib.,  iii,  314. 

2 Ware,  op.  cit.,  p.  291.  0 Series  Episcoporum  Eccl.  Catholicce , 

3 Hibernia  Dominicana,  ut  sup.  Burke’s  Ratisbon,  1873,  p.  223. 
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the  gap  in  Ware’s  list  between  1517  and  1529  was  very  uncertain. 
Ware  had  noticed  that  the  precise  date  of  Roderick  or  Rory 
O’Donnell’s  consecration  in  September,  1529,  was  unsettled;1  and 
Cotton  committed  himself  to  the  mere  statement  that  O’Donnell 
appears  as  Bishop  of  Derry  in  1529.  Brady,  however,  following 
Ware’s  date  of  1517  for  MacMahon’s  death,  showed  clearly  that  the 
actual  date  of  O’Donnell’s  provision  as  Bishop  of  Derry  was 
11  January,  1520-1,  when  the  see  was  definitely  stated  to  be  vacant 
by  the  death  of  James  [MacMahon].2  This  obviously  disposes  of 
the  claim  advanced  on  behalf  of  Hogeson,  and,  in  Thomas  Burke’s 
phrase,  it  is  clearer  than  the  noonday  sun  that  the  see  to  which 
he  was  provided  in  1520  was  not  Derry.  Curiously  enough,  as 
Brady  notes,  the  copies  of  the  memorandum  of  O’Donnell’s  pro- 
vision in  the  Vatican,  Barberini,  and  Chigi  libraries  and  at  Paris 
fall  into  the  error,  avoided  by  Burke,  of  confounding  Derry  in  the 
province  of  Armagh  with  Kildare  in  the  province  of  Dublin.3  The 
list  of  bishops  of  Derry  in  Eubel’s  Hierarchia  Catholica,  derived 
from  original  sources,  agrees  with  Brady’s;  and  Eubel  takes  occa- 
sion to  point  out  the  mistake  made  by  Gams,  not,  however,  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility,  in  giving  Hogeson  a place  among  the 
bishops  of  this  see.4 

Kildare  was  rightly  ruled  out  of  court  by  Burke.  But  the 
word  “ Dariensis  ” apparently  led  one  of  our  greatest  and  most 
cautious  scholars  into  a conjecture  for  which  no  other  authority 
than  his  own  can  be  found.  Bishop  Stubbs,  following  Brady, 
admitted  " Dariensis  ” into  his  list  of  suffragans  with  titles  in 
partibus,  with  the  statement  that  he  was  suffragan  of  Winchester, 
1520-5,  and  of  York  in  1530. 5 As  regards  York,  the  date  was  taken 
without  inquiry  from  Wharton.  But,  four  pages  later,  Stubbs’ 
list  of  Irish  suffragans  in  English  sees  includes,  with  certain  bishops 
of  Kildare  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  doubt,  one  William  Barnett, 
who  is  stated,  like  Hogeson,  to  have  been  suffragan  of  Winchester, 
1520-5,  and  of  York  in  1530. 6 The  identity  of  the  dates  is  extremely 


1 Ware,  op.  cit.,  p.  291.  He  gives  9 
and  19  September  as  alternative  dates. 

2 Brady,  op.  cit.,  i,  316. 

3 All  these  copies  read  “ Daren,  in 
Hibernia  sub  Metrop.  Dublinen.”  Brady 
also  remarks  upon  a curious  provision 
which  occurs  at  Bologna,  of  Johannes  de 
Sancto  Gelasio  (Jean  de  Saint-Gelais), 

1 June,  1529,  to  the  church  “ Derensis 
in  Hibernia,”  void  by  the  resignation 
of  Jacobus  de  Sancto  Gelasio.  He  found 

copies  of  the  same  provision  among  the 

Chigi  MSS.  and  at  Paris,  but  with  the 
date  July  instead  of  June,  and  “ Dar- 


ensis  ” for  “ Derensis.”  The  present 
writer  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  find 
the  explanation  of  this  statement;  but 
the  attribution  of  the  see  is  clearly 
erroneous. 

4 Eubel,  Hierarchia  Catholica  medii 
ccvi , vol.  ii,  Munster,  1901,  p.  159. 

5 Reg.  Sac.  Angl.,  ut  sup.,  p.  202. 
Stubbs  further  quotes  P.  C.  C.  Bodfelde, 
f.  10,  for  the  will  of  John  Tutt  of  Chil- 
bolton,  witnessed  by  William,  suffragan 
of  Winchester  and  parson  of  Chilbolton 
in  1522. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  206. 
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suspicious.  There  is  no  indication  at  Winchester  or  York  that 
William  “ Darensis  episcopus  " and  William  “ Dariensis  episcopus  " 
were  working  simultaneously  in  these  dioceses:  the  documents  are 
practically  unanimous  in  the  form  " Dariensis/'1  and,  while  two 
very  similar  titles,  borne  by  men  with  the  same  Christian  name, 
might  be  popularly  confused,  the  distinction  between  the  two  was 
just  the  kind  of  thing  which  a diocesan  registrar  or  other  public 
official,  with  a necessarily  accurate  habit  of  mind,  would  have 
observed  and  carefully  maintained. 

If  there  were  evidence  that  a “ Darensis  episcopus  " with  the 
name  of  William  was  performing  episcopal  duties  at  these  dates, 
the  fact  that  the  contemporary  Bishop  of  Kildare  was  called 
Edmund  would  not  be  against  it.  Earlier  bishops  of  Kildare, 
Geoffrey  Hereford  and  James  Wall,  who,  after  resignation,  had 
received  commissions  as  suffragans  in  the  diocese  of  London,  were 
known  to  the  day  of  their  death  by  the  territorial  title  which  no 
longer  was  theirs  of  right.2  But  no  existing  list  of  the  bishops  of 
Kildare  contains  the  name  of  William  Barnett.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a bishop  named  William  Barret,  who  is  included  in  the 
lists;  but  the  authority  for  his  inclusion  seems  very  scanty.  Ware 
said  that  James  Wall,  whose  provision  to  the  see  of  Kildare  in 
1475  is  agreed  upon  by  all  writers,  was  succeeded  on  his  resignation 
by  William  Barret,  and  that  Barret  must  have  resigned  very  quickly, 
as  the  accession  of  Edmund  Lane,  who  died  in  1522  after  holding 
the  see  “ upwards  of  forty  years,"  must  be  put  back  to  1482. 3 
Ware  added  that  in  1493  William,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  presumably 
Barret,  was  “ vicar  to  " the  Bishop  of  Clermont-Ferrand.4  Barret 
has  thus  been  accepted  by  subsequent  writers,  and  is  admitted 
even  by  Brady,  purely  on  Ware's  authority.5  The  only  explanation 
of  the  appearance  of  William  Barnett  in  Bishop  Stubbs'  lists  seems 
to  be  that  Stubbs,  meeting  with  “ Dariensis  " as  a suffragan  in 
the  dioceses  of  Winchester  and  York,  and  forgetting  the  bishop 
in  partibus  to  whom  he  gave  a place  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
hastily  identified  the  see  as  Kildare,  and,  running  over  the  list  of 


1 In  the  abbreviated  form  Darien’ 
or  Dariens’.  The  only  exception  appears 
to  be  the  return  for  Chilbolton  in  Val. 
Reel.,  ii,  16,  where  the  name  is  printed 
as  “ Will.  Ep’us  Dare’s’  ” (i.e.  Darensis). 

2 See  references  to  Newcourt,  Reper- 
torium,  in  note  4,  p.  237  above.  Newcourt 

was  uncertain  about  the  middle  letter  of 

the  abbreviated  adjective,  and  read  Da- 
ren. or  Daven.  impartially.  Ibid.,  i,  401, 
Geoffrey  Hereford,  a Dominican,  who 

had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Kildare, 
was  instituted  to  St.  Margaret’s,  Loth- 


bury,  6 July,  1454,  as  “ Galfridus 
episcopus  Daren.” 

3 Ware,  op.  cit.,  p.  388. 

4 This  statement  may  arise  from  the 
misreading  of  some  other  adjective  as 
“ Dariensis.”  Cf.  the  mysterious  French 
bishops  of  the  church  “ Derensis  in 
Hibernia.”  referred  to  by  Brady,  note  3, 
p.  245  above. 

5 Brady,  op.  cit.,  i,  349.  His  entry  is 
as  follows:  “ 14 — ? Will.  Barret.  Res. 
before  1482  (Ware).” 
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bishops  of  that  diocese,  found  the  only  possible  William  to  be 
William  Barret.  The  printer  may  be  credited  with  the  conversion 
of  the  dubious  “ Barret  ” into  the  unknown  “ Barnett/’ 

Even  so,  the  possibility  of  Barret’s  acting  as  a suffragan  in  an 
English  diocese  as  late  as  1530  is  extremely  remote.  His  episcopate 
is  supposed  to  till  up  a brief  epoch  which  begins  a few  years  later 
than  1475,  and  ends  at  latest  in  1482  or  1483.  This  being  so,  he 
must  have  begun  his  duties  in  York  diocese  nearly  half-a-century 
later  than  his  resignation  of  Kildare;  and  did  not  die  till  sixty-tliree 
or  sixty-four  years  after  he  had  resigned.  This  is  not  impossible, 
if  we  assume  either  that  he  became  a bishop  when  little  more  than 
a child  or  that  he  lived  far  longer  than  most  men;  but  neither  of 
these  contingencies  is  very  likely.  Barret,  however,  is  unknown  to 
the  papal  archives.  Eubel  omits  him  altogether  from  his  list  of 
bishops.  The  date  of  Wall’s  resignation  of  the  see  is  irrecoverable, 
but  the  bull  of  provision  for  Edmund,  called  by  Eubel,  Edward, 
Lane,  bears  date  7 July,  1480,  and  the  see  was  then  said  to  be 
vacant  by  the  translation  of  Edward  to  Rochester.  Edward 
Audley  is  thus  introduced  in  place  of  Barret  into  the  list  by  Eubel, 
who  again  has  mistaken  the  Christian  name,  for  Edward  Audley  can 
be  no  other  than  Edmund  Audley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1480-92, 
Hereford,  1492-1502,  and  Salisbury,  1502-24,  and  the  founder  of 
chantry-chapels  at  Hereford  and  Salisbury.1  To  disbelieve  alto- 
gether in  Barret  is  to  go  too  far,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  un- 
quiet condition  of  Ireland,  a clerk  of  this  name  may  have  obtained 
temporary  and  unlicensed  possession  of  the  see  of  Kildare,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  or  some  rival  family;  but  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him.  Ware’s  identification  of  him  with  a 
French  suffragan  was  no  more  than  a suggestion,  and  looks  as  if  it 
may  have  been  prompted  by  a misunderstanding  of  some  adjective 
similar  to  “ Dariensis  ” and  “ Darensis.”2 

As  any  claims  which  Derry  and  Kildare  may  be  said  to  have 
had  upon  “ Dariensis  ” thus  disappear,  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered only  the  title  of  the  see  held  by  Hogeson.  Titles  in  partibns 
were  often  chosen  from  remote  eastern  cities  known  only  by  hearsay 
and  without  a conspicuously  Christian  past.  Some  of  them  defy 


1 Eubel,  Hierarchia  Catholica,  ii,  159. 
Eubel,  however,  gives  no  date  for 
Audley’ s provision  to  Kildare;  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  Audley  was  consecrated 
as  bishop-elect  of  Rochester,  1 October, 

1480  (Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.,  p.  93; 
see  also  Newcourt,  Repertorium , i,  71). 
The  probability  is  that  Audley  was 
provided  to  Kildare,  but  that  the  see  of 


Rochester  falling  vacant  by  John 
Russell’s  translation  to  Lincoln  in  Sep- 
tember, 1480,  was  given  to  him  instead 
before  he  had  time  to  receive  conse- 
cration. This  point  will  doubtless  be 
cleared  up  in  a future  volume  of  Cal. 
Papal  Letters. 

2 See  note  3,  p.  245  above. 
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identification  altogether.  Of  sixteen  suffragan  bishops  with  such 
titles  who  are  known  to  have  worked  in  the  diocese  of  York, 
David  " Recreensis  ” (1316),  Geoffrey  “ Miliensis  ” (1361),  Thomas 
Magnassiensis  ” (1365),  and  Robert  “ Lambrensis  ” (1366)  held 
sees  the  names  of  which  are  doubtful  or  undiscovered.1  Austin, 
Bishop  of  Laodicea  (1310),  and  Hugh  and  Geoffrey,  Archbishops  of 
Damascus  (1344  and  1359),  afford  no  difficulty.  Thomas,  Bishop 
of  Chrysopolis  (1349)-  and  John,  Bishop  of  Philopolis  (1446),  had 
sees  with  recognisable  names;  Richard  “ Serviensis  ” (1370)2  took 
his  title  from  a place  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Thessalonica; 
William  “ Pharensis  ” (139°)  was  Bishop  of  Hvar  in  the  province 
of  Spalato;  and  John  “ Soltaniensis  ” (1421)  was  bishop  of  a city 
in  Media.  Since  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  four  suffragans 
with  titles  in  partibus  had  been  provided.  John  Hatton,  appar- 
ently a secular  priest,  was  made  Bishop  of  Negropont  in  1506, 
and  played  a more  prominent  part  than  was  usually  played  by 
suffragans  in  the  affairs  of  the  diocese.3  After  his  death  in  1516 
the  see  of  Negropont  was  given  to  Richard  Wilson,  Prior  of  Drax, 
a less  conspicuous  person.4  On  28  April,  1524,  while  " Dariensis  ” 
was  still  in  Winchester  diocese,  two  suffragans  were  appointed  for 
the  diocese  of  York.  One  of  these,  Matthew  Makerell,  Abbot  of 
Barlings,  famous  for  his  fatal  participation  in  the  Lincolnshire 
rising  which  preceded  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  was  licensed  for  the 
diocese  generally,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Chalcedon.5  The 
other,  John  Stonewell,  Prior  of  Tynemouth,  whose  ministrations 
were  confined  to  the  city  of  York,  bore  the  less  obvious  title  of 


1 The  dates  appended  to  these  and 
the  succeeding  names  are  approximately 
those  of  the  earliest  years  in  which  their 
owners  are  known  to  have  worked 
in  York  diocese.  There  are  one  or 
two  earlier  names  which  might  be 
added  to  the  list.  Eubel  identifies 
“ Recreensis  ” as  referring  to  a see  in 
Rumania;  “Miliensis”  and  “Lam- 
brensis ” are  said  to  be  Numidian  sees; 
while  “ Magnassiensis  ” or  “ Magna- 
tiensis  ” is  suggested  with  considerable 
hesitation  to  refer  to  a place  in  Portugal 
not  identified.  If  so,  the  see  was  not 
in  partibus  infidelium  ; but  the  different 
forms  of  the  adjective  indicate  a corrup- 
tion of  Magnesia.  Wharton  adds  a 
doubtful  “ Lomerciensis,”  whose  title- 
may  arise  from  a misreading  of  “ Lamb- 
rensis.” 

2 This  name  has  also  been  read  as 
“ Sermensis.” 

3 See  note  1,  p.  242  above.  Hatton,  who 
seems  to  have  been  much  trusted  by 

Archbishop  Savage,  acted  as  suffragan 

under  Bainbridge  as  well.  See  e.g.  Reg. 


Bainbridge,  f.  23 d:  commission  to  John, 
Bishop  of  Negropont,  to  bless  Robert 
Brampton,  abbot-elect  of  St.  Agatha’s, 
1 7 October,  15 11. 

4  Wilson  was  Wolsey’s  first  suffragan. 
He  had  commissions  to  bless  exempt 
abbots  as  follows:  26  March,  1519, 
Christopher  Salley,  of  Coverham;  n 
May,  1519,  Thomas  Darneton,  of  Eggle- 
stone;  2 May,  1521,  Christopher  Helton 
[or  Halton],  of  Coverham  (Reg.  Wolsey, 
ff- 42 d,  43,  54 d). 

a Brady,  op.  cit.,  i,  113.  The  memo- 
randum of  his  provision  at  Bologna  calls 
him  abbot  “ B.M.V.  de  Averlinch,” 
which  implies  a confusion  between 
Barlings  in  Lincolnshire  and  Barlinch  in 
Somerset.  The  first  syllable  is  probably 
due  to  a misreading  of  the  word  in  the 
bull  of  provision.  Makerell  is  called 
master  in  theology.  He  received  com- 
missions to  bless  exempt  abbots  as 
follows:  19  March,  1524-5,  Joh.  Ledes,  of 
Byland;  23  September,  1525,  Richard 
Ponsonby,  of  Calder;  22  October,  1526, 
William  Thirske,  of  Fountains;  30  April, 
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“ Poletensis,”  i.e.  Bishop  of  Pulati  in  Epirus  and  the  province  of 
Antivari.1  Their  commissions  probably  expired  at  the  end  of 
Wolsey 's  archiepiscopate. 

“ Dariensis  ” offers  certain  alternatives.  The  title  does  not 
occur  among  early  Christian  bishoprics:  there  was  no  bishop  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  whose  name  resembles  it  in  any  way.2 
The  most  likely  place  is  the  city  of  Daria  (more  correctly  Dara) 
in  Mesopotamia,  eleven  to  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Nisibis  (now 
Nisibin),  and  known  also  as  Anastasia  from  its  founder,  the  emperor 
Anastasius  I,  about  504. 3 Daria,  close  to  Damascus,  is  a village 
which  can  hardly  have  been  of  episcopal  importance ; and  Darium 
in  Phrygia  is  little  more  than  a name.  Eubel,  who  clearly  saw 
the  confusion  between  “ Dariensis,”  “ Darensis,”  and  “ Derensis,” 
finds  another  adjective,  “ Danensis,”  which  seems  to  be  hard  to 
distinguish  in  the  original  authorities  from  “ Dariensis,”  and  appears 
to  refer  to  the  bishopric  of  Daon  in  Thrace  or  Dalmatia  and  the 
province  of  Heraclea.  In  the  first  volume  of  Hierarchic*  Catholica 
(1898)  three  bishops  “ Danen.  vel  Darien.”  (?)  are  noted,  the  first 
of  whom  was  provided  in  1351. 4 Five  bishops  “ Darien.”  occur  in 
the  second  volume  (1901),  viz.  John  Winkelmann  (1436),  a Fran- 
ciscan, suffragan  of  Hildesheim;  Valentine  (1458),  suffragan  of 
Breslau;  Humbert  Leonardi  (1474),  a Carmelite,  suffragan  of  Liege, 


1527,  Thomas  Bolton,  of  Salley;  21  July, 

1528,  John  Ripley,  of  Kirkstall  (Reg. 
Wolsey,  fif.  79,  81,  84,  88,  94).  The 
last  ordination  noted  in  Reg.  Wolsey 
was  celebrated  n April,  1528,  at  the 
altar  of  Our  Lady  in  York  Minster 
“ per  Matheum  Calcedonensem  episco- 
pum.”  In  1535  Makerell  was  acting 
as  suffragan  to  Bishop  Longland  of 
Lincoln  in  the  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln 
and  Stow  (Nichols,  Bibl.  Top.  Brit., 
ut  sup.,  p.  26). 

1  Brady,  op.  cit.,  i,  113,  reads  the  title 
from  the  Vatican  and  Chigi  MSS.  as 
“ Poloten.”  He  was  commissioned  to 
exercise  episcopal  functions  “ in  civitate 
Ebor.  propter  latam  diocesim,”  his 
revenue,  like  that  of  Makerell,  being 
supplied  by  his  revenues  as  head  of  a 
religious  house.  The  arrangement  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  William 
Sever,  or  Senhouse,  while  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  (1496-1502),  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  position  of  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary’s,  York,  in  commendam.  Examples 
are  "frequent  where  poor  sees  were  con- 
cerned: cf.  the  case  mentioned  below,  of 
Bishop  Wellesley  of  Kildare,  “ Walterus 
episcopus  Darensis  ac  perpetuus  com- 
mendatarius  de  Conall  ” (L.  and  P. 

Hen.  VIII,  xiv  (1),  4^9,  No.  970). 
For  the  identification  of  the  title 
“ Poletensis,”  see  Eubel,  op.  cit.,  iii, 


294,  where  he  is  called  “ Stonywett.” 
Stonewell  was  Prior  of  Tynemouth, 
1512-28:  Hist,  of  Northumberland,  viii, 
123,  omits  to  mention  his  episcopal 
dignity.  Another  case  from  Northum- 
berland is  William,  Prior  of  Brinkburn, 
c.  1450,  and  Bishop  of  Clonmacnoise 
and  Suffragan  of  Durham,  1458-84, 
whose  slab  with  effigy  is  in  Brinkburn 
Priory  Church  {Hist,  of  Northumberland, 
vii,  465;  Eubel,  ii,  146):  the  inscription 
on  the  slab  calls  him  “ Clunensis  ” 
(■ rectius  Cluanensis). 

2 See  the  lists  ap.  Turner,  C.  H., 
Reel.  Occident  alls  Monunventa  furis  Anti- 
quissima,  fasc.  i. 

3 Called  Daria  by  Hofmann,  Lexicon, 
ii,  16.  Another  place  is  noted  by 
Hofmann  as  follows:  “ Darense  Regnum, 
a metropoli  Dara,  in  Africa  est,  Fezzano 
et  Moroccano  vicinum.  Geo.  Horn. 
Orb.  PolitP  This  may  be  responsible 
for  “ Darensis  ” titles  which  cannot  be 
identified  with  Kildare.  For  the  con- 
nection of  Dara  or  Daria  with  Anastasius 
I,  see  Camb.  Medieval  Hist.,  i,  483. 

4 Eubel,  op.  cit.,  i,  230.  The  form 
“ Dara  ” is  certainly  that  by  which  this 
place  has  been  generally  known  in  the 
past,  and  the  Latin  adjective  from  Dara 
should  be  “ Darensis.”  One  need  not, 
however,  insist  too  closely  upon  minute 
accuracy  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
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and  about  1479  Bishop  of  Bethlehem;1  Jerome  (1479),  provost  of 
Mirasole  in  the  diocese  of  Milan,  of  the  order  of  Humiliati,  and 
Humbert  or  Hubert  (1492),  re-translated  from  Bethlehem  to  act 
as  suffragan  at  Li£ge.  All  these  Eubel  identifies  with  Daria  or 
Dara  in  Mesopotamia.2 

In  Eubel’s  third  volume  (1910)  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two 
concurrent  bishoprics  with  the  title  “ Dariensis,”  between  which 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish.  The  alternative  is  given  between 
Daria  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  see  in  Dalmatia.3  Three  bishops 
with,  this  title  are  found  between  1492  and  Hogeson’s  provision 
in  1520;  viz.  Nicholas  (1506),  William  of  Milan  (1518),  a Franciscan, 
suffragan  of  Bologna,4  and  Denis  Sac  (1519),  also  a Franciscan. 
Where  Sac  was  suffragan  is  not  stated,  and,  as  in  all  these  cases  the 
see  is  said  to  be  vacant  merety  certo  modo,  no  regular  succession  can 
be  proved.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  between  Hogeson’s  pro- 
vision and  his  death,  two  provisions  were  made  to  other  friars  with 
the  title  " Dariensis.”  These  were  Peter  van  der  Ende  (de  Fine), 
an  Austin  friar,  provided  as  suffragan  of  Liege  in  1524,  and  Peter 
Stoll,  a Dominican,  provided  in  1528-9  as  suffragan  of  Freising  in 
the  province  of  Salzburg.  Stoll  starts  a definite  succession  of 
suffragans  of  Freising  with  the  title  “ Dariensis. ” Stoll,  Oswald 
Arnsperger  (1548),  Sebastian  Haidlauff  (1569),  and  Bartholomeus 
Scholl  (1581),  succeeded  one  another  without  a break.5 

Careful  examination  of  these  details  raises  questions  which  only 
a full  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  these  obscure  prelates  could  definitely 
solve.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  were  more  than  two  “ Darienses  ” 
simultaneously  ? The  provisions  to  the  see  or  sees  are  crowded 
together  very  close  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  some  evidence  of  the  appropriation  of  the  title  to  a suc- 
cession at  Liege:  there  is  a presumption  of  some  sort  of  a succession 
at  Bologna;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  lives  of  Van  der 
Ende  at  Li£ge  and  William  of  Milan  at  Bologna  overlapped  those 
of  Hogeson  at  Winchester  and  York  and  Stoll  at  Freising.  In  any 
case,  the  problem  involved  is  of  no  great  importance.  The  see 


1 The  Bishop  of  Bethlehem’s  only 
claim  to  a territorial  see  was  the  hospital 
annexed  to  his  bishopric  at  Clamecy  in 
the  diocese  of  Auxerre  and  province  of 
Sens. 

2 Eubel,  op.  cit.,  ii,  159.  In  what 
diocese  Jerome  was  suffragan  is  not 
stated,  but  it  may  have  been  Bologna, 
where  another  Milanese  “Dariensis” 
occurs  in  1,-519. 

a If  the  second  see  is  admitted  as  a 
possibility,  the  possible  confusion  be- 


tween the  titles  “ Dariensis  ” and 
“ Danensis  ” must  also  be  admitted,  as 
“ Dariensis  ” could  not  possibly  be 
formed  from  “ Daon.”  There  are  towns 
with  the  name  of  Dara  in  northern 
Rumania,  S.E.  of  Buzeo,  and  in  the 
Morea,  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia.  It  is  highly  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  either  of  these  places  can  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  honour  of 
giving  a name  to  an  imaginary  see. 

4 See  the  previous  note. 

6 Eubel,  op.  cit.,  iii,  201, 
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was  a mei'e  name,  without  territorial  jurisdiction  or  revenues: 
its  holders  were  comparatively  insignificant  persons,  elevated  to 
the  episcopate  to  act  as  assistants  to  persons  of  far  more  importance 
who  had  little  time  for  their  diocesan  duties.  It  is  quite  unlikely 
that  the  clerks  in  the  papal  chancery  who  made  out  provisions  to 
churches  vacant  certo  modo  troubled  greatly  about  geographical 
distinctions.  “ Dariensis  episcopus  ” was  a well-sounding  title  for 
a suffragan  which  came  readily  to  the  mind;  and,  if  one  holder  of 
it  was  in  the  Netherlands,  another  in  North  Italy,  a third  in  England, 
and  a fourth  in  Bavaria,  they  were  too  far  from  one  another  to 
create  local  confusion.  It  is  sufficient  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Hogeson  s see  lay  in  partibus  and  that  the  natural  place  with 
which  to  connect  its  title  is  Daria  or  Dara  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  carver  of  his  tomb-slab  knew  only  the  Latin 
adjective  or  its  abbreviation,  and  transferred  the  title  into  English 
as  " Bysshop  of  Dariens.” 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  perfects  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  word  “ Dariensis/’  We  have  seen  that  Peter  Stoll, 
one  of  these  prelates,  was  provided  as  suffragan  of  Freising  in 
1528-9.  Burke  noted  the  provision  in  the  Dominican  Bullarium, 
and  hailed  it  as  an  addition  to  his  Irish  friar-bishops.1  If 
“ Dariensis  ” had  supplied  Derry  with  a bishop  in  the  case  of 
Hogeson,  Kildare  might  now  have  its  turn.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
Burke  did  not  provide  Stoll  to  Derry,  as  his  provision  took  place 
well  before  the  date  in  1529  at  which  Ware  had  fixed  Bishop 
O’Donnell’s  consecration;2 3  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Ware,  Thomas  Dillon,  who  became  Bishop  of  Kildare  in  1523, 
did  not  die  till  1531. 3 But  Burke  was  determined  that  Kildare 
should  have  its  learned  Dominican,  a doctor  of  divinity;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hogeson,  Cotton  followed  his  example.4  There  is, 
further,  a note  among  the  addenda  to  Cotton,  which  states  that 
Dillon  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Kildare  in  1528. 5 This  is  founded 
on  the  misunderstanding  of  a letter  from  Robert  Cowley  to  Wolsey, 
written  some  time  in  that  year,  and  containing  the  complaint  that 
Antony  Knevet  had  obtained  the  see  for  “a  simple  Irish  priest, 
a vagabond,  without  learning,  manners,  or  good  quality,  not  worthy 
to  be  a holy-water  clerk.”6  To  whom  this  refers  is  doubtful;  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  July,  1529,  Walter  Wellesley,  Prior  of  Connell 


1 Burke,  op.  cit.,  p.  485. 

2 i.e.  9 or  19  September,  1529. 

3 Ware,  op.  cit.,  p.  388. 

4 Cotton,  op.  cit.,  ii,  230.  Cf.  Gams, 


op.  cit.,  p.  223,  who  does  not  notice 
Dillon’s  resignation. 

6 Ibid.,  v,  141. 

15  L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII,  iv  (2),  2077 
No.  4799. 
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in  Co.  Kildare,  was  provided  to  the  see,1 2  not  upon  the  resignation, 
but  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Dillon;  and  it  seems  that  his  appoint- 
ment quashed  the  pretensions  of  the  candidate  referred  to  by 
Cowley.  At  any  rate,  in  May,  1528,  Cowley  had  been  the  bearer 
of  a letter  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Wolsey,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  Wellesley,  an  Irishman  and  a loyal  servant  of  the 
king,  to  the  see  of  Kildare  in  commendamr  The  unlearned  Irish 
vagabond  favoured  by  Knevet  might  therefore  be  Stoll,  as  the  date 
of  his  provision  fits  in  very  well  between  Dillon’s  death  and  the 
provision  of  Wellesley.3  But,  while  the  word  “ vagabond  might 
be  used  for  a friar,  Stoll  could  hardly  be  described  as  unlearned; 
and  the  name  Peter  Stoll  does  not  suggest  an  Irishman.  Gams 
admitted  Stoll  into  his  list  of  bishops  of  Kildare.4  Biady  said 
nothing  of  him,  however,5  and  Eubel,  making  Gams  his  scapegoat 
for  the  confusion  of  “ Dariensis  ” with  “ Darensis,”  shows  clearly 
that  the  provision  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  Irish  see.6  The  whole 
complication  springs  in  the  beginning  from  Burke’s  failure  to 
recognise  “ Dariensis  ” as  referring  to  a see  in  partibus,  and  his 
determination  to  connect  the  holders  of  the  title  with  Irish  sees. 
By  reading  the  texts  of  his  bulls  a little  more  carefully  and  grasping 
the  principle  that  what  was  written  “ Dariensis  ” was  not  intended 
to  mean  “ Darensis  ” or  “ Derensis,”  he  would  have  avoided  a 
double  error  which  has  misled  those  who  have  followed  his  book, 
in  itself  a work  of  monumental  learning,  too  trustfully. 

Some  remarks  may  be  added  upon  the  statement  in  Bishop 


1 Ware,  op.  cit.,  p.  389,  with  the  error 
that  he  was  provided  by  Clement  VI 
{rectius  VII);  Brady,  i,  350,  and  Eubel, 
iii,  201,  give  the  date  as  1 July,  1529- 
The  see  was  vacant  “ per  obitum 
Thomae  extra  curiam”:  see  the  next 
note.  Wellesley’s  date  is  given  by  Ware 
as  1531,  the  year  of  the  restitution  of 
his  temporalities  (23  September).  He 
died  in  1539,  and  was  buried  at  Connell. 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb-slab,  quoted 
by  Ware  (p.  390),  gives  his  title  as 
“ episcopus  Darensis.” 

2 L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII,  iv  (2),  1882, 
No.  4277.  The  date  is  17  May.  Clearly 
the  see  was  vacant  at  this  time.  Dillon 
had  enjoyed  possession  of  it  for  a very 
short  period.  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
writing  to  Wolsey,  8 February,  1522-3, 
mentions  that  he  had  sent  a letter  to 
the  king,  requesting  letters  of  nomina- 
tion to  the  see,  then  vacant  by  Lane’s 
death,  to  the  bearer,  Edward  Dillon, 

Dean  of  Kildare,  “ a man  of  virtuous 
living  and  of  English  name”  {ibid.,  iii 

(2),  1187,  No.  2824).  Thomas  Dillon 

did  not  obtain  his  bull  of  provision  till 

24  August,  1526  (Brady,  1,  35°;  Eubel, 


iii,  201).  According  to  Brady,  the  bull 
which  allowed  Dillon  to  retain  a priory 
which  he  held,  states  that  the  church 
of  Kildare  “ per  xiii  annos  vacavit  per 
obitum  Edmundi  extra  Romanam 
curiam”;  but  “xiii”  must  be  a mistake, 
as  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  Earl  of 
Kildare’s  letter  to  Wolsey,  that  Bishop 
Lane  was  recently  dead  in  February, 
1522-3.  The  bull  was  not  delivered  to 
Dillon’s  proctor  until  200  golden  florins 
had  been  paid  into  the  Camera,  n 
March,  1526-7.  Although  Wellesley  was 
not  provided  to  Kildare  till  July,  1529, 
Norfolk’s  letter  indicates  that  Dillon 
had  vacated  it  by  death  more  than  a year 
before. 

3 i.e.  between  an  early  date  in  1528 
and  1 July,  1529. 

4 Gams,  op.  cit.,  p.  223. 

6 Brady  places  Dillon’s  death  in  1529: 
he  obviously  had  not  realised  that  the 
document  referred  to  by  Cotton  pointed 
to  1528  as  more  likely. 

G Eubel,  op.  cit.,  iii,  201.  Stoll’s  suc- 
cessor, Oswald  Arnsperger,  was  provided 
“ per  obitum  Petri,”  13  June,  154$- 
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Biownes  Recollections  of  a Bishop , which  Mr.  Bilson  has  already 
noticed.1  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  tomb-slab  of  " Dariensis  ” 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a bishop  of  “ Dorime,”  and  that,  if  it  had, 
the  bishop  could  not  be  \\  illiam  Sever,  or,  as  Bishop  Browne  spells 
his  name,  Siveyer.  But,  if  Sever  was  known  to  have  been  a pre- 
bendary of  Beverley,-  the  misreading  of  “ Dariens  ” as  “ Dorime  ” 
was  excusable,  d he  worn  condition  of  the  slab  had  puzzled  other 
competent  archaeologists;  and  “ Dorime/’  though  not  a “ frequent,” 
wras  at  least  a possible  form  of  ” Durham.”  The  authority,  how- 
ever, for  Sever’s  tenure  of  a prebend  at  Beverley  is  hard  to  find. 
Theie  is  no  satisfactory  list  of  the  canons  of  Beverley,  and  the 
collations  of  prebends  in  the  church  were  somewhat  irregularly 
noticed  in  the  archiepiscopal  registers  at  York.  The  present 
writei,  in  examining  the  registers  for  the  period  during  which 
Sever  must  have  held  his  prebend,  if  he  held  it  at  all,  has  discovered 
no  evidence  which  points  to  his  connection  with  Beverley.  Were 
such  evidence  to  be  found  it  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable. 
Beverley  was  a church  of  secular  canons,  and  the  last  person  whom 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  its  chapter  would  be  the  abbot  of  a 
richly-endowed  Benedictine  monastery.  It  is  true  that,  during 
the  later  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  prohibitions  which  excluded 
religious  from  holding  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  were  wont  to 
be  held  by  seculars  were  much  relaxed.3  There  had  always  been 


1 See  p.  233  above. 

Stiictly  speaking,  the  phrase  “ pre- 
bendary of  Beverley  ” is  imperfect. 

Dariensis  ” was  technically  “ canonicus 
ecc.lesie  Beverlacensis  et  prebendarius 
prebende  altaris  sancti  Michaelis  in 
eadem  ” — the  regular  formula  employed, 
mutatis  mutandis , to  describe  any 
canonicus  prebendatus  of  a mediaeval 
secular  church.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween residentiary  canons,  prebendaries, 
and  honorary  canons,  about  which  so 
many  different  opinions  appear  to  be 
held,  are  modern  inventions  due  to  the 
re-organisation  of  cathedral  chapters, 
both  of  the  old  and  new  foundations, 
upon  entirely  new  lines,  and  are  arbitrary 
and  uncertain.  Every  prebendary  in  a 
secular  chapter  was  a canon  of  his  church: 
he  might  hold  a canonry  without  a 
prebend,  but  the  prebend  was  the  ful- 
filment of  his  canonry,  arising  from 
it,  as  Lyndewode  says,  “ tanquam  filia 
a matre”  ( Provinciate , lib.  iii,  tit.  7; 
Oxford  ed.,  1679,  P-  144). 

3 For  a summary  account  of  early 
legislation  against  the  tenure  of  appro- 
priated parish  churches  by  religious, 
and  directing  the  institution  of  secular 
chaplains  by  the  bishop,  see  Archdeacon 


Perry’s  introduction  to  Gibbons’  Liber 
Antiques  Hugonis  de  Welles,  Lincoln, 
1888.  I he  most  simple  expression  of 
the  principle  which  regarded  parish 
churches  as  the  province  of  secular 
priests  under  the  control  of  the  ordinary 
is  the  constitution  of  Urban  II  In 
ecclcsiis  (Decretal.  Greg.  IX,  lib.  iii,  tit. 
xxxvii,  c.  1),  which  forbade  the  exercise 
of  the  cure  of  souls  by  monks  in  places 
where  there  were  monastic  settlements. 
The  constitution  Monachi  of  the  third 
Lateran  council  (1179)  forbade  monks 
to  dwell  " per  quascunque  parochiales 
. . . ecclesias  ” by  themselves  without  a 
companion  of  their  order  {ibid.,  tit. 
xxxiv,  c.  2).  This  prohibition,  em- 
phasised in  England  by  the  legatine  and 
provincial  constitutions  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  effectually  prevented  the  in- 
cumbency of  parish  churches  by  monks 
from  becoming  usual,  but  afforded  a 
loophole  for  occasional  exceptions.  Even 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  in- 
stitutions of  monks  to  incumbencies  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  rare.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  institution  of  a monk  of 
Daventry  to  the  vicarage  of  Preston 
Capes,  Northants.,  in  1424  (Lincoln  Reg. 
xvi,  f.  70 d;  cf . Cal.  Papal  Letters,  vii, 
291). 
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some  latitude  in  the  case  of  regular  canons.1  Premonstratensians 
had  been  specially  privileged  in  this  respect  from  an  early  date,2 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  founders  of  certain  houses, 
at  any  rate  of  Austin  canons,  had  contemplated  that  the  canons 
themselves  should  serve  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  churches  appro- 
priated to  their  monastery.3  Although  this  arrangement  was  more 
workable  in  theory  than  practice,  and  'was  discountenanced  by 
diocesan  bishops,4  it  became  a common  custom,  especially  after  the 
great  pestilence  of  1349,  f°r  bouses  of  Austin  canons  to  present 
members  of  their  own  body  to  vicarages  in  their  gift.6  Occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  a monk  was  allowed  to  serve  a parish  church  by 
special  dispensation;  and  there  are  instances,  though  few  and  far 
between,  in  which  heads  of  religious  houses,  especially  Cistercian 
abbots,  whose  revenues  were  insufficient  to  support  their  estate, 
were  permitted  to  hold  parish  churches  in  commendam.Q  These 
exceptions  are  exactly  on  a par  with  the  dispensations  by  which 


1 The  difference  in  this  respect  between 
monks  and  regular  canons  is  recognised 
by  Innocent  III  (Decretal.  Greg.  IX, 
lib.  iii,  tit.  xxxiv,  c.  5,  Quod  Dei),  who 
laid  down  that  the  constitution  Monachi 
did  not  apply  to  canons  regular,  “ qui 
etsi  a sanctorum  monachorum  consortio 
non  putentur  seiuncti,  regulas  tamen 
inserviunt  laxiori.” 

2 Thus  a succession  of  canons  of  West 
Dereham,  Norfolk,  held  the  vicarage  of 
the  church  of  Kirkby  Malham,  appro- 
priated to  their  convent,  from  1275-6, 
and  probably  earlier  {Reg.  Giffard,  ed. 
Brown  (Surtees  Soc. ),  pp.  255-6).  In 
the  lists  of  Premonstratensian  canons  of 
English  houses  in  Gasquet,  Collectanea 
Anglo-Prcemonstratensia  (Camden  Soc.), 
invariably  occur  one  or  more  vicars  of 
appropriated  churches. 

3 See  the  essay  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Frere 
on  Barnwell  Priory  in  Fasciculus  J.  W. 
Clark  dicatus,  Cambridge,  1908. 

4 Bishop  Hugh  Welles,  of  Lincoln,  was 
as  careful  to  enforce  ordinations  of 
secular  vicarages  in  churches  appro- 
priated to  canons  as  in  those  appro- 
priated to  monks.  In  1349  Archbishop 
Zouche  instituted  a canon  of  St.  Oswald’s 
to  the  vicarage  of  Tickhill,  but  was 
careful  to  explain  that  the  institution 
was  “ ista  dumtaxat  vice,”  and  was 
granted  only  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
priests  during  the  great  pestilence  (Reg. 
Zouche,  f.  36^).  See  Arch.  Journal, 
lxxi,  119-20,  for  the  rarity  of  such  cases 
in  the  diocese  of  York  before  the  fifteenth 
century. 

5 There  are  eighteen  cases  of  vicarages 
held  by  Austin  canons  in  the  diocese  of 
York  at  the  time  of  the  Valor  (i534~5)- 
This  excludes  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 


mond, from  which,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  archdeacons’  registers,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  positive  information.  There 
were  also  a certain  number  of  churches, 
in  which  no  vicarage  was  ordained,  served 
by  Austin  canons  as  curates.  The 
Trinitarians  of  St.  Robert’s,  Knares- 
borough,  who  closely  resembled  Austin 
canons,  served  four  appropriated 
churches,  viz.  Fewston,  Hampsthwaite, 
Pannal,  and  Thorner,  by  vicars  belonging 
to  their  religion. 

6  There  are  two  cases  of  Cistercian 
abbots  holding  parish  churches  in  the 
diocese  of  York  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
viz.  John  Addingham,  or  Adyngton, 
Abbot  of  Swineshead,  instituted  to  a 
mediety  of  Cotgrave,  Notts.,  27  October, 
1517  (Reg.  Wolsey,  f.  31),  and  John 
Rawlynson,  Abbot  of  Kirkstead,  insti- 
tuted to  Newton  Kyme,  9 August,  1509 
(Reg.  Bainbridge,  f.  8).  John  Langton, 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary  Graces  by  the  Tower 
of  London,  was  instituted  by  special 
dispensation  to  Stoke  Albany,  North- 
ants..  2 May,  1498  (Lincoln  Reg.,  xxiii, 
f.  1 91).  James  Cokerell,  prior  of  the 
Austin  canons  of  Guisborough,  1519-37, 
who  in  1515  had  been  Vicar  of  Hessle 
(Reg.  Wolsey,  f.  9),  was  instituted 
to  the  church  of  Lythe  in  1530  {ibid., 
ff.  107-9);  and  Richard  Roundell,  prior 
of  Healaugh  Park,  15  20-1-35,  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Leathley 
on  19  March,  1520-1,  the  day  of  his  con- 
firmation as  prior,  and  retained  it  till 
1548-9  (Reg.  Wolsey,  f.  54;  Reg.  Holgate, 
f.  29).  Lee’s  return  of  his  diocesan 
clergy  shows  that  Thomas  Darneton, 
Abbot  of  Egglestone,  1519-40,  was 
Rector  of  Thorp  Basset  in  1534- 5 5 but 
there  is  no  reference  to  this  in  the  York 
Registers. 
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abbots  and  priors,  after  their  promotion  to  bishoprics  of  small 
value,  were  suffered  to  retain  their  monastic  dignities,  which 
supplied  the  deficiencies  in  their  episcopal  income.  We  have 
already  noted  this  in  the  case  of  several  Irish  bishops.  In  England 
the  same  custom  prevailed;  and  Sever  himself,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Carlisle  in  1496,  retained  his  post  of  abbot  at 
St.  Mary's,  York.1  When  a member  of  a mendicant  order,  like 
Hogeson,  was  elevated  to  a bishopric  without  revenues,  an  income 
was  found  for  him  in  parish  churches  and  prebends.  But  when 
Sever  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1502,  there  was  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  his  keeping  his  abbacy;  and,  had  Hogeson  been  trans- 
lated to  a see  which  was  self-supporting,  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  benefices  of  which  his  tenure  was  valid  only  by 
dispensation  granted  as  the  result  of  exceptional  conditions. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  as  these  we  are  dealing  with 
persons  holding  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  subsidiary  revenues.  The  case  of  an  abbot  of 
St.  Mary's,  York,  whose  revenues  were  amply  sufficient  for  his  needs,2 
was  entirely  different.  The  only  possible  period  at  which  Sever 
could  have  held  a stall  at  Beverley  was  before  his  election  as  Abbot 
of  St.  Mary’s  in  1485.  He  must  then  have  vacated  his  prebend 
ipso  jure,  and  could  not  have  pleaded  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  a 
dispensation  to  retain  it.  But,  in  this  case,  it  looks  as  if  Sever, 
before  his  election  as  abbot,  was  a secular  priest.  Such  a suppo- 
sition is  unlikely  on  general  grounds,  and  there  is  positive  evidence 
to  the  contrary.3  He  was  educated  as  a Benedictine:  he  was  a 
monk  and  obedientiary  of  St.  Mary’s;  and  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
his  own  monastery.  If,  then,  he  was  ever  a canon  of  Beverley, 
the  only  hypothesis  on  which  we  can  rely,  in  default  of  positive 
evidence,  is  that,  as  a Benedictine  monk,  he  was  a member  of  a 
secular  chapter.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  prebends  in  certain  secular 
churches  were  appropriated  permanently  to  certain  religious  houses. 
Before  the  resumption  of  alien  benefices  by  the  Crown,  the  abbots 
of  Lire  and  Cormeilles  were  ex  officio  prebendaries  in  the  church 


1 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  hi.  An  earlier 
abbot,  Thomas  Spofford  (1405-21), 

Bishop  of  Hereford,  1422-48,  retained 
some  of  his  revenue  as  abbot  after  his 
promotion  to  the  episcopate,  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  abbots’  manor- 
house  of  Deighton  in  Escrick  parish, 
from  which  many  of  the  documents  in 
his  register  at  Hereford  are  dated.  He 
died  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1456  (Reg.  W. 

Bothe,  f.  190). 


2 In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  v,  4,  5, 
the  net  yearly  income  of  the  abbot  was 
reckoned  at  £142  45.  7d.,  not  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  house,  but  a large  sum 
in  the  currency  of  t he  day. 

3 See  article  in  D.N.B.,  li,  245,  on 
Senhouse,  or  Sever,  William.  Senhouse, 
or  Senous,  the  alternative  surname  of  the 
bishop,  is  misread  as  “ Sevons  ” in 
V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  in;  but  the  right 
reading,  Senous,  is  suggested  in  a note. 
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of  Hereford,1  and  the  abbots  of  Bee,  Montebourg,  and  Saint-Wand- 
rille  held  the  stalls  of  Ogbourne,  Loders,  and  Upavon  in  Salisbury.2 
The  abbots  of  Sherborne  had  their  stall  in  quire  and  voice  in  chapter 
at  Salisbury  until  the  suppression  of  their  house,  when  their  prebend 
shared  the  confiscation  of  its  property.3  But  these  are  special 
cases  in  which  an  abbot's  personal  possessions  in  a diocese  entitled 
him  to  a stall  in  the  cathedral  church.  Similarly,  the  prebends  of 
Bramham  and  Salton  in  York  were  appropriated  to  the  Augustinian 
priors  of  St.  Oswald's  and  Hexham.4  No  such  privilege  belonged 
to  St.  Mary's,  and,  even  in  days  when  church  discipline  was  lax, 
the  distinction  between  regulars  and  seculars  was  still  too  clearly 
marked  to  afford  a precedent  for  the  collation  of  a secular  prebend 
to  an  individual  monk.  For  such  a precedent  we  may  search 
diocesan  records  in  vain.5  All  that  we  shall  find  is  an  occasional 
preferment  of  a regular  canon  to  a prebend.  Even  this  is  of  the 
rarest  occurrence.  An  abbot  of  Nutley  held  a prebend  in  Lincoln 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.6  John  Maxe,  abbot  of  Welbeck  and 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  was  a canon  of  York  and  Southwell  in  1534-5. 7 
and  John  Greve,  or  Grove,  prior  of  Newark  in  Surrey,  was  a canon 
of  York  at  the  same  time.8  There  may  be  other  examples,  but 


1 The  four  vicars  choral  or  minor 
canons  of  Hereford  are  the  representa- 
tives of  these  prebendaries,  their  college 
consisting  of  two  members  for  the  pre- 
bend of  “ Cormeille  ” and  two  for  that 
of  “ Lyra.” 

2 Jones,  Fasti  Eccl.  Sar.,  pp.  397,  409, 
426.  These  prebends  were  alienated  to 
other  foundations  at  the  suppression  of 
the  “ alien  priories,”  and  ceased  to  have 
any  connection  with  Salisbury. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  416.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  every  instance  of  such  ex  officio 
prebends  the  prebend  was  treated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery,  not  of  those  of  the  dean  and 
chapter.  The  abbots  of  Lire  and 
Cormeilles  had  stalls  in  quire  but  no 
voice  in  chapter  at  Hereford  (Bradshaw 
and  Wordsworth,  Lincoln  Cath.  Statutes, 
i,  137).  At  Salisbury  the  aliens  appear 
to  have  had  a voice  in  chapter  (Jones, 
ut  sup.).  Other  cases  of  alien  prebends 
are  those  of  the  abbots  of  Bee  at  Wells 
and  of  Grestain  at  Chichester  (Bradshaw 
and  Wordsworth,  ut  sup.).  Like  the 
abbot  of  Sherborne  at  Salisbury,  the 
abbot  of  Muchelney  had  a prebend  at 
Wells  {ibid.). 

4 The  Augustinian  prior  of  Thurgarton 
had  a stall  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  at  Southwell  (Leach,  Visitations 
of  Southwell  (Camden  Soc.), introduction). 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  prebend 
attached  to  this  among  the  possessions 
of  his  house,  nor  had  he  any  voice  in 
chapter. 


5 There  is,  however,  one  exception,  of 
which  the  York  registers  contain  no 
record.  Marmaduke  Bradley,  a monk 
of  Fountains,  “ the  wysyste  monke 
within  Inglonde  of  that  cote  and  well 
lernede,  xxu  yerres  officer  and  rewler  of 
all  that  howse,  a welthie  felowe,”  ob- 
tained the  prebend  of  Thorpe  in  Ripon 
by  bequest  of  its  farmer,  “ Mr.  Timmes.” 
See  the  letter  from  Layton  and  Legh  to 
Cromwell,  20  January,  1535-6,  recording 
the  details  of  his  simoniac.al  intrusion  by 
their  means  into  the  abbacy  of  Fountains 
(L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII , x,  45-6,  No.  137  ; 
Wright,  Three  Chapters  of  Letters  relating 
to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries  (Cam- 
den Soc.),  p.  1 01).  This  case,  which  in- 
volved the  bequest  of  a lease  of  a 
prebend,  can  hardly  be  said,  considering 
the  period  at  which  it  occurred,  to  con- 
stitute a precedent. 

6 Peter  Caversham,  Prebendary  of 
Asgarby  by  dispensation,  20  June,  1502 
(Le  Neve,  Fasti,  ii,  102).  He  was  also 
Rector  of  Lamport,  Northants.,  31 
March,  1489  (Bridges,  Hist.  Northants., 
ii,  113).  He  died  in  1503. 

7 His  prebends  were  Ampleforth  in 
York  and  Halloughton  in  Southwell. 
Le  Neve  says  that  he  obtained  Hal- 
loughton in  1520,  and  Ampleforth  in 
1527-8  {Fasti,  iii,  169,  424).  He  vacated 
both  by  death  in  1536  (Reg.  Lee,  f.  67). 

8 Prebendary  of  Osbaldwick,  5 Novem- 
ber, 1535  (Reg.  Lee,  f.  66 d,  where  he  is 
called  Prior  of  Okyng  juxta  Newarke). 
He  vacated  the  prebend  by  death  in 
1538-9  {ibid.,  ff.  7id-j2d). 
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they  are  not  easy  to  find.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  if  we  meet 
so  seldom  with  canons,  to  whom,  as  it  has  been  said,  some  liberty 
in  holding  secular  preferments  was  allowed,  in  such  positions,  the 
possibility  that  a monk  ever  obtained  a prebend  in  a church  so 
free  from  regular  influence  as  Beverley  can  hardly  be  entertained. 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  case  would  be  unique ; and  to 
quote  in  its  favour  the  ex  officio  tenure  of  prebends  by  abbots 
mentioned  above,  or  the  possible  intrusion  at  an  earlier  date  of 
more  than  one  foreign  regular  into  an  English  prebend,  would  be 
to  misunderstand  the  whole  position. 

The  conclusion  to  which  one  is  led  is  that  Bishop  Browne, 
having  read  “ Dariens  ” as  “ Dorime  ” and  identified  William 
with  Sever,  collated  a stall  at  Beverley  to  him  on  the  strength  of 
the  mistaken  reading.  The  reason  for  Sever’s  supposed  burial  at 
Beverley  is  stated  with  equal  looseness  of  argument.  “ The  Prince 
Bishops  of  Durham  had  manors  at  convenient  distances  from  each 
other,  which  formed  resting-places  for  them  and  their  cavalcade 
as  they  journeyed  south,  and  were  counted  as  bits  of  the  county  of 
Durham  till  modern  times.  One  of  these  was  no  great  distance 
from  Beverley.”1  The  inference  is  hard  to  follow.  The  place 
implied  seems  to  be  Howden,  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Beverley.  It  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  Sever, 
by  occasional  visits  to  Howden,  managed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Beverley,  or  that  he  died  at  Howden  and  was  buried  at  Beverley 
in  consequence.  Neither  alternative  seems  very  probable.  York 
is  nearer  Howden  and  more  accessible  from  it,  and  his  connection 
with  St.  Mary’s  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  more  intimate  than  his 
connection  with  Beverley.  And,  even  if  we  consider  the  possibility 
that,  as  a sometime  canon  of  Beverley,  Sever  wished  to  be  com- 
memorated by  a cenotaph  there,  the  theory  is  discountenanced  by 
the  improbability  that  he  ever  was  a member  of  the  chapter  of 
Beverley,  and  becomes  inadmissible  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
inscription  stated  to  refer  to  him  refers  to  a wholly  different  person.2 

1 Recollections  of  a Bishop,  p.  208. 

2,The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  kind  help  in  reading  his  MS.  and  proofs 
Bilson  and  Mr.  William  Brown  for  their  and  furnishing  suggestions. 


SKIPSEA  CASTLE. 

By  William  M.  V An  son,  f.s.a. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  late  eleventh  century  castles 
of  the  East  Riding  is  that  of  Skipsea,  which,  we  are  told1 — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement— was 
founded  by  Dru  de  la  Beuvriere2  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 
Sldpsea  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Survey,  but  it  formed  part  ot 
Dru’s  demesne  manor  of  Cleeton.3  After  his  sensational  flight, 
1086-7,  Rufus  gave  the  Fleming’s  extensive  estates  to  Odo,4  count 
of  Champagne,  the  third  husband  of  Adelaide,5  countess  of  Aumale, 
the  Conqueror’s  sister.  But  Odo  and  his  son,  Stephen,  conspired 
with  Robert  de  Mowbray  against  Rufus  in  1094, 6 were  arrested  for 
conspiracy  in  1096, 7 and  the  Red  King  then  gave  Holderness — of 
which  territory  Skipsea  castle  was  the  caput  baronice — to  Arnold 
de  Montgomery  (son  of  Earl  Roger),  who;  about  1100,  gave  the 
castle  chapel  to  the  Pembroke  cell  of  St.  Martin-de-Sees  (Orne).8 
Arnold,  however,  only  held  the  castle  until  1102, 9 when  Henry  I 
granted  it  to  Stephen  III,  count  of  Aumale,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Odo. 

Stephen  III  (1102-1127)  gave  the  castle  chapel  to  his  foundation 
of  St.  Martin  d’Acy  (Aisne).10  I11  1118  he  supported  Baldwin  a la 
Hache,  count  of  Flanders,  and  Louis  VI  in  their  attempt  to  regain 


1 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  89. 

2 Dru  de  la  Beuvriere,  or  Drogo  de 
Bevrere,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
“ miles  valde  probus  et  in  armis  pro- 
batus,”  came  from  the  village  of  that 
name  near  Bethune  (Flanders),  and 
received  from  the  Conqueror  practically 
the  whole  “ island  ” of  Holderness. 
The  story  of  how,  perhaps  accidentally, 
he  killed  his  wife,  a kinswoman  of  the 
Conqueror,  how  he  hastened  to  the  king 
and  begged  for  a sum  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  return  with  his  wife  to  Flanders, 
how  the  Conqueror  only  heard  of  the 
tragedy  after  Dru’s  departure,  and  how 
the  enraged  monarch  was  unable  to 
capture  him,  is  too  well  known  to  bear 
repetition. 

3 D.B.,  i,  323k. 

4 Odo  was  the  son  of  Stephen  II, 
count  of  Champagne.  He  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  Lindsey  Survey  (1115- 

11 18)  and  gave  the  manor  of  Hornsea 
to  St.  Mary’s,  York  (Farrer,  Early  Yorks. 
Charters,  iii,  p.  26). 

6  Adelaide  married  (1)  Ingelram,  count 

of  Ponthieu,  who  died  in  1053,  leaving 


an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Adeliza, 
countess  of  Aumale,  who  died  unmarried 
between  1090  and  1096;  (2)  Lambert, 
count  of  Lens  (Artois),  killed  in  1055, 
who  left  an  only  daughter  Judith,  who 
married  Waltheof,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
executed  1075;  and  (3)  Odo,  count  of 
Champagne. 

6 Had  the  rebellion  been  successful, 
Stephen  of  Aumale,  as  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror’s  sister,  would  probably  have 
been  proclaimed  king. 

7 Symeon  of  Durham,  ii,  226.  Odo 
was  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  his 
lands  ( Florence  of  Worcester,  ii,  38-9). 

8 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  iii,  27;  Round,  Cal. 
of  Docs.,  France,  v,  667  and  Pref.  xli. 
In  1098  Arnold  had  given  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  his  castle  of  Pembroke 
to  the  same  establishment  (quoted  from 
Duchesne  in  Mon.  Angl.,  vi). 

9 The  great  house  of  Montgomery  lost 
all  their  estates  in  that  year  ( Ord . Vit., 
iv,  178). 

10  Mon.  A ngl.,  vi,  1020,  1103;  Farrer, 
op.  cit.,  30. 
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Normandy  for  William,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  but  submitted  to 
Henry  I in  the  following  year.  He  married  Hawise,1  daughter  of 
Ralph  de  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  castle,  Hereford,  seigneur  of  Saint 
Victor-en-Caux,  and  died  in  the  Holy  Land  in  or  about  1127. 

William  le  Gros2  (1129-1179),  count  of  Aumale  and  earl  of 
Albemarle,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Stephen  III,  was  brought 
up  by  Henry  I,3  and  played  a very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  time  of  Stephen.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  commanders  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard  (1138), 4 fought 
at  Lincoln  (1141),5  was  created  earl  of  York  by  Stephen,6  and 
founded  Meaux  (1150).  He  married  Cicely,7  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  William  Fitz-Duncan,  and  dying  s.ft.m.  20  August,  1179, 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Thornton  (Lincoln).  His  daughter 
Hawise  married  (1)  on  14  January,  1180,  William  de  Mandeville, 
earl  of  Essex,  who  died  s.p.  14  November,  1189;  (2)  after  3 July, 
1190,  William  de  Forz  I,  ob.  1195;  and  (3)  Baldwin  de  Bethune, 
seigneur  of  Chocques  (Pas-de -Calais),  who  became  lord  of  Holder- 
ness,8  died  in  October,  1212, 9 and  was  buried  at  Meaux. 

William  de  Forz  II  (1212— 1241),  the  son  of  Hawise  by  her 
second  husband,  succeeded  to  Skipsea  castle  and  Holderness.  He 


1 By  her  he  had  issue  (1)  William, 
(2)  Stephen,  (3)  Ingleram,  (4)  Richard, 
(5)  Adeliza  {Chart,  of  Pontefract,  n.  16), 
who  married  {a)  Robert  Bertram  (Round, 
Cal.  of  Doc.,  France,  n.  971)  and  (6) 
Engelger  de  Bohun  (Farrer,  op.  cit., 
p.  87),  (6)  a daughter  who  married  Girard, 
“ Vidame  ” of  Picquigny  ( ibid .),  (7)  a 
daughter  who  married  the  “ Vidame  ” 
of  Gerberoy  ( ibid .),  and  (8)  Agnes,  who 
married  (a)  William  de  Roumare  II,  and 
( b ) Adam  de  Brus  II. 

2 He  was  a man  of  great  energy  and 
influence,  and,  during  the  hopeless 
anarchy  of  Stephen’s  reign,  practically 
ruled  the  whole  of  the  east  and  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  North  Riding 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  equally 

aggressive  Alan  Niger  of  Richmond. 

(See  the  Gesta  Stephani.)  He  seized  the 
royal  castle  of  Pickering  and  crown 

demesnes  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings, 

and  founded,  c.  1136,  the  castle  on  the 

great  rock  at  Scarborough  {William  of 
Newburgh,  i,  103-4).  The  late  Mr. 

G.  T.  Clark,  who  is  not  very  happy  in 
his  general  references  to  the  castles  of 

Yorkshire,  talks  about  Stephen  of 
Aumale  being  “ strong  in  his  sea-girt 
rock  of  Scarborough”  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  Conqueror  {Med.  Milit. 
Arch.,  i,  48),  although  Scarborough  Castle 
did  not  come  into  existence  until  nearly 
half-a-century  later.  In  1113,  when 
waging  a private  war  against  Gilbert  de 
Gant,  William  le  Gros  converted  the 
monastery  at  Bridlington  into  a fortress 


{John  of  Hexham,  s.a.  1143)-  He  took 
advantage  of  the  minority  of  Adam  de 
Brus  II  of  Skelton  castle  to  seize  the  Brus 
castle  at  Castleton,  and  also  imposed  a 
feudal  subjection  upon  certain  of  the 
Brus  lands  in  the  East  Riding.  He 
appears  to  have  also  seized  the  Possard 
castle  at  Foss  (Mulgrave),  and  when,  in 
1144,  Hugh  Bigod  joined  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville  against  king  Stephen  {Gesta 
Stephani,  106),  he  appears  to  have 
appropriated  some  of  Bigod’s  lands. 
Altogether  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
remarkably  unpleasant  neighbour,  and 
even  when  Henry  II,  in  1155,  compelled 
this  all-powerful  baron  to  surrender  the 
castles  of  Scarborough  and  Pickering 
and  the  royal  lands  which  he  had  seized, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  solace  him  by 
the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Great  Driffield. 

3 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  iii,  p.  38. 

4 Symeon  of  Durham,  ii,  294. 

5 Ibid.,  308. 

e Ibid.,  295.  Henry  II  refused  to 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  title. 

7 By  her  he  had  issue  (1)  Hawise, 
(2)  Alice  {R.  Litt.  Claus.,  i,  191),  who  died 
s.p.  c.  1215,  and  (3)  Avice  or  Amicia 
{Abbrev.  Plac.,  261,  323).  Hawise  married 
thrice,  as  recorded  above.  After  the 
death  of  Baldwin  de  Bethune  she  gave 
5,000  marks  to  possess  her  inheritance 
in  order  that  she  should  not  be  compelled 
to  undergo  matrimony  a fourth  time 
{Chart.  Roll,  14  John,  m.  3). 

8 Roger  of  Howden,  iii,  3°6- 

9 Close  Roll,  14  John,  m.  4. 
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married,  c.  1214,  Aveline,1  second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard 
de  Montfichet  of  Stansted  (Essex),  and  rebelled  against  Henry  III 
in  1221.  The  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  then  received  a writ  “ de  castro 
de  Skipseya  assidendo  et  diruendoY2  This  order  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  carried  out.3  In  25  Henry  III,  William  de  Neketon, 
escheator  beyond  Trent,  was  ordered  to  give  livery  of  the  castles  of 
Cockermouth,  Skipton,  and  Skipsea  to  William  de  Forz  III.4 
William  II  died  abroad  29  November,  1241, 5 and  his  son, 
William  III,  titular  count  of  Aumale,  had  livery  of  his  lands  18 
September,  1241. 6 

William  de  Forz  III  appears  c.  1250  to  have  abandoned  Skipsea 
castle,  which  had  been  the  seigneural  residence  of  his  predecessors 
for  over  170  years,  and  to  have  made  Burstwick  castle  his  caput 
baronice. 7 

Skipsea  castle  is  in  very  fair  preservation  so  far  as  its  earth- 
works are  concerned.  The  motte,  thrown  up  by  Dru  de  la  Beuvriere 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  north,  is  forty-six  feet  in  height,  and 
was  originally  an  island  separated  from  the  bailey — to  which  it  was 
connected  by  a timber  bridge — by  a sheet  of  water  known  as  the 
Mere  of  Skipsea.8  Whether  the  original  eleventh  century  castle 
consisted  of  the  motte  only,  is,  of  course,  unknown,  but  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  bailey  may  have  been  a slightly 
later  addition.  There  are  now  no  traces  of  masonry  visible  on  the 
summit  of  the  motte,  but  the  banquette  has  disappeared,  and  there 
are  indications  leading  one  to  conjecture  that  a stone  chemise  has 
been  removed.  On  the  east  side  of  the  motte  is  a fragment  of  a 
wing-wall  built  of  sea-beach  cobbles,  embedded  in  mortar,  a com- 
mon form  of  building  in  this  locality.  There  is  nothing  to  give  us 
any  clue  as  to  its  date,  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  masonry  came 
into  existence  before  William  le  Gros  lost  Scarborough  castle  in 
1155,  and  as  Skipsea  was  abandoned  c.  1250,  it  may  be  assigned  to 
sometime  between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
At  the  foot  of  the  motte  is  a platform  of  earth  which  would  serve 


1 She  died  in  1239  {Matt.  Paris,  iii, 
p.  624),  and  was  buried  in  Thornton 
Abbey  {Chron.  de  Mels  a,  ii,  106). 

2 Close  Rolls,  474 b i. 

3 A castle  constructed  mainly  of  timber 

could,  of  course,  be  reconstructed  in  a 

very  short  time.  Indeed,  unless  the 

destroyer  levelled  the  earthworks,  it 
simply  meant  new  palisades.  Grose 
seems  to  be  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  one 
continually  reads  in  the  chronicles  of 

the  castles  of  the  Welsh  Marches  being 

utterly  destroyed  by  the  Welsh,  and  yet, 
probably  only  a couple  of  months  later, 


they  appear  again  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Cockermouth  (Cumberland) 
and  Skipton  (W.R.),  two  other  castles 
belonging  to  'William  de  Forz  II,  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  at  the  same 
time.  Both  were  then  timber  castles. 

4  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1232-47,  p.  258. 

6 Matt.  Paris,  iv,  174. 

0 Fine  Roll,  25  Hen.  Ill,  m.  3,  and 
Patent  Roll,  m.  4. 

7 Poulson,  History  of  Holder  ness,  i,  457. 

8 The  take  of  eels  in  this  Mere  is  given 
as  a source  of  revenue  in  mediaeval  da  vs 
[Yorks.  Inq.  (Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.),  i,  83). 
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as  an  abutment  for  the  timber  bridge  crossing  the  Mere  from  the 
bailey,  and  outside  this  platform  is  a ditch,  with  bank,  which  was 
probably  constructed  when  the  Mere  began  to  silt  up,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  strengthen  the  defences. 

The  bailey,  which  is  crescent -shaped,  was  defended  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  Mere.  It  is  unusually  large,  covering  eight-and-a- 
quarter  acres,  but  a very  appreciable  portion  of  this  area  must 
have  once  been  covered  by  water.  It  is  defended  on  the  west,  and 
partially  on  the  north  and  south,  by  a magnificent  earthen  rampart 
with  a very  deep  ditch,  and  is  locally  known  as  “The  Bade  Welts.” 
Ihe  bailey  would  not  appear  to  have  developed  works  in  masonry, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  bailey  rampart  on  the  side  towards  the 
motte.  The  gaps  in  the  south  rampart  are  known  as  “ Scotch 
Gap  ” and  “ Bail  Gate/’  and  would,  doubtless,  once  be  occupied 
by  timber  gatehouses.  The  last-mentioned  gate  probably  led  into 
the  burgus  or  village  of  Skipsea,  which  would  grow  up  under  the 
protection  of  the  feudal  castle,  but  which  would  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  any  defences  of  its  own. 


BRITISH  BARROWS  NEAR  BROTTON. 

By  WILLIAM  HORNSBY  AND  RICHARD  STANTON. 


The  following  is  a brief  statement,  of  the  examination  of  eight 
burial  mounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brotton-in-Cleveland. 

A while  ago  the  attention  of  the  writers  was  directed  to  a group 
of  seven  “hillocks  ” in  “The  Beacon  Field”  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Warsett  ridge,  which  at  that  point  rises 
580  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Local  tradition  frequently  offers  a 
glib  explanation  of  the  unusual  features  of  the  countryside;  in 
this  instance  the  oldest  inhabitant  alleged  that  the  mounds  had 
been  thrown  up  during  the  “ Bony  ” scare  as  emplacements  for 
guns  ! The  writers,  however,  having  found  on  most  of  the  ridges 
between  Saltburn  and  Kettleness  proved  tumuli  similar  in  shape 
and  size  to  those  in  “ The  Beacon  Field,”  determined  to  dig  there 
also.  They  would  have  hesitated  to  do  this  had  they  then  known 
of  a communication  which  was  sent  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
by  “ The  Father  of  Cleveland  archaeology.”  Canon  Atkinson,  from 
his  parsonage  at  Danby,  under  date  July  17th,  1893,  wrote:  “ Many 
years  ago,  I made  an  expedition  to  Brotton  Warsett  on  purpose  to 
examine  certain  mounds  reported  to  me  as  in  existence  on  the  hill 
there.  The  result  of  my  examination,  carried  on  with  the  aid  of 
two  or  three  men,  engaged  for  the  purpose  by  a Mr.  Steavenson 
(who  had  some  responsible  post  in  connection  with  the  ironstone 
mines),  was  that  I found  no  sepulchral  remains  nor  traces  of  any 
burial.  There  was  an  absence,  so  far  as  I remember,  of  the  cause 
or  nature  of  their  origin.  For  myself,  then,  I should  be  slow  to 
pronounce  them  actually  grave  mounds;  and  equally  unable  to 
assert  their  positive  nature. 

“ There  is  no  doubt  there  was  a beacon  there  and  that  it  was 
kept  ready  for  firing,  and  was  duly  watched  together  with  the 
other  beacons  of  the  district  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  again  well  into  the  following  century.  Con- 
siderable sums  were  raised  by  Quarter  Sessions  Order  in  the  North 
Riding  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  watching  the  beacons  at 
the  time  referred  to.  In  the  year  1614,  Brotton  Beacon  was  reported 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  being  in  decay,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
have  to  be  ordered  to  be  repaired.” 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  long  before  the  Stuart  period 
there  must  have  been  a beacon  on  Warsett;  for  the  word,  like  so 
many  of  the  Cleveland  place-names,  is  Scandinavian  in  origin, 
and  means  “ beacon-seat  ” (saeter=“  The  dairymaid's  stool,” 
" The  dairy  farm  ”)=“  the  summer  farm,  on  which  the  beacon 
stood.”  If,  as  some  allege,  the  form  is  Norse  rather  than  Danish, 
the  word  gives  further  proof  of  the  complexity  of  the  Cleveland 
population. 

Round  the  mound  marked  “ A ” (Fig.  i)  there  was  a circle 
of  stones  with  an  inside  diameter  of  30  feet,  as  shown  on  the  plan 
and  section.  The  ring  of  stones  had  a width  of  2J  to  3 feet  and  a 
thickness  of  1 foot.  The  stones  themselves,  which  were  mainly 


Fig.  i. 

Oolitic  sandstone,  varied  greatly  in  size.  One  measured  3 feet  by 
2 feet  by  1 foot,  others  were  only  2 inch  cubes,  and  there  were  all 
dimensions  between  these  two  extremes.  At  the  centre,  at  a 
depth  of  18  inches  below  the  original  surface,  and  four  feet  from 
the  present  summit,  there  was  a small  collection  of  burnt  human 
bones,  which  Professor  A.  Keith  describes  as  “ all  belonging  to  one 
person — very  probably  a woman.” 

Immediately  above  the  burial  deposit  a crushed  food  vase  was 
found.  The  vessel,  which  had  been  badly  baked,  was  almost 
complete  in  its  upper  half,  but  parts  of  the  sides  and  bottom  were 
missing.  Enough,  however,  was  forthcoming  to  give  a complete 
connection  from  top  to  bottom  and  so  determine  size  and  orna- 


Fig.  2. 
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mentation  (Fig.  2).  Its  extreme  measurements  were:  height,  6 
inches;  diameter  of  mouth,  6 inches;  diameter  of  base,  34  inches. 
Inside  the  rim  there  was  a series  of  punch  marks  at  intervals  of 
half-an-inch.  The  outside  of  the  rim  had  like  ornamentation. 
Below  this  there  was  a concave  belt  1 inch  wide  and  £ inch  deep 
with  two  similar  lines,  and  round  the  shoulder  of  the  vessel  there 
was  the  same  series  of  markings.  On  the  south  side  of  the  burial, 
in  close  touch  therewith,  there  was  found  a complete  food  vase. 
This  lay  on  its  side  with  mouth  facing  “ E”  It  measured:  height, 
51  inches;  diameter  of  mouth,  5 1 inches;  diameter  of  base,  2-|  inches. 
The  ornamentation  was  of  a common  type  (Fig.  3).  This  vessel 
contained  nothing  except  earth,  but  on  the  inside  there  was  a 
greenish  stain,  due  probably  to  the  iron  of  the  locality. 

The  presence  of  more  than  one  sepulchral  vessel  with  a single 
burial  is  by  no  means  exceptional.  In  his  British  Barrows,  p.  309, 
Canon  Greenwell  cites  several  cases.  The  two  food  vases  found  at 
Warsett  are  interesting  along  another  line,  for,  though  common 
in  the  North,  these  vessels  are  of  most  infrequent  occurrence  in 
Cleveland.  In  the  many  barrows  examined  by  Canon  Atkinson 
in  the  west  and  centre  of  the  district  not  a single  specimen  was 
found.  Quite  recently,  however,  the  writers  in  searching  another 
mound  near  the  coast  (at  Hinderwell  Beacon)  came  upon  three 
food  vessels  (smaller  and  more  highly  ornamented  than  those  from 
Warsett),  all  of  which  were  on  or  above  the  original  surface,  and  all 
associated  with  burnt  burials. 

Whether  this  diversity  of  practice  between  the  seaside  and 
inland  of  Cleveland  was  due  to  a difference  of  date  or  merely  to 
tribal  custom,  one  cannot  say.  Mixed  with  the  material  of  the 
mound  at  Warsett  were  a single  scrap  of  dark  domestic  pottery 
and  many  flints,  mainly  chips  and  cores,  but  also  quite  a number 
of  scrapers,  twodeaf  shaped  arrowheads,  one  knife  with  secondary 
work,  and  a small  saw  which  measured  ij  inches. 

The  other  mounds  yielded  nothing  except  flints,  and,  as  happens 
so  often  in  Cleveland,  they  had  been  rifled  by  unknown  men  in  an 
unrecorded  past. 

The  Warsett  ridge  provides  a natural  line  of  communication 
between  the  moors  and  the  sea.  Probably,  therefore,  along  it  in 
days  gone  by,  in  addition  to  the  seven  “ hillocks  ” at  the  northern 
extremity,  there  were  many  barrows.  These,  however,  have  all 
disappeared,  except  a large  one  (Fig.  4)  at  Howe  Hill,  distant  some 
two  miles  from  the  Beacon  Field.  The  mound  at  Howe  Hill  is 
half  a mile  south  of  the  Brotton  Old  Church,  and  adjoins  the  lan^ 
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leading  to  Kiltott  Hall.  Ill  making  the  road,  a large  slice  had  been 
cut  off  the  east  side  of  the  barrow.  Its  measurements  were : 
diameter,  54  feet;  height  round  centre,  3 feet  9 inches,  but  some 
twenty  years  ago,  to  facilitate  ploughing,  two  or  three  feet  of 
material  was  removed  from  the  summit.  In  examining  the  mound 
a wide  cut  was  made  from  east  to  west.  In  the  first  section  there 
was  found  the  side  of  what  proved  to  be  a large  heap  of  stones, 
which  continued  along  a length  of  30  feet  with  a maximum  height 
above  the  original  surface  of  3 feet.  The  heap,  which  vras  com- 


posed mainly  of  cobbles  of  diorite,  had  been  placed  above  two 
graves.  The  first,  which  ran  due  north  and  south,  sloped  down 
below  the  original  surface  to  a depth  of  2 feet  3 inches.  Its  upper 
length  was  6 feet  6 inches ; lowrer  length,  4 feet  4 inches ; and  breadth : 
upper,  3 feet;  lower,  1 foot  6 inches.  The  filling  consisted  exclusively 
of  medium-sized  stones.  There  was  110  trace  of  human  remains, 
nor  was  there  any  accompaniment,  but  along  the  bottom  a thin 
dark  layer  was  found,  upon  which  rested  two  fairly  large  stones 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6 
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(one  measuring  n inches  by  9 inches  by  7 inches)  with  smooth 
side  downwards.  Eight  of  the  stones  in  the  heap  above  the  grave 
had  " cup  " markings  (Fig.  5),  one  with  a " cup  " both  on  the  upper 
and  the  lower  surface.  The  " cup  ” was  usually  but  not  invariably 
downwards.  If  there  were  " cups  " on  more  than  one  surface, 
the  larger  had  the  lower  position.  The  stones  over  the  second 
grave  included  sixteen  with  “ cup  " markings  and  one  with  a 
" wedge/'  The  grave  itself,  which  ran  north-east  and  south-west, 
sloped  down  from  the  original  surface  to  a depth  of  4 1 feet,  with 
length:  upper,  8 feet;  lower,  6 feet;  and  breadth:  upper,  3 feet; 
lower,  t foot  6 inches.  The  filling,  as  in  the  former  case,  consisted 
exclusively  of  medium-sized  stones.  This  grave  contained  a 
hollowed  tree  trunk  of  oak,  the  outline  of  which  was  distinctly 
traceable  along  a length  of  5 feet,  with  a breadth  of  1 foot  8 inches 
at  head  and  8 inches  at  foot,  and  a depth  of  10  inches.  At  the 
north-east  end  of  the  coffin  there  were  a few  unburnt  human 
bones,  which  are  described  by  Professor  A.  Keith  as  “ parts  of  a 
man's  skull — short  and  rounded — none  of  the  fragments  showing 
signs  of  having  been  subjected  to  fire."  From  the  position  of  the 
skull  it  was  clear  that  the  man  had  been  laid  upon  his  right  side. 

No  other  bones  were  found  nor  had  the  interment  any  accom- 
paniment. Evidently  the  coffin  had  contained  what  is  most  un- 
usual in  Cleveland — an  unburnt  burial,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  the  skull,  had  gone  to  decay.  Directly  over  the 
foot  of  the  coffin  there  was  a burnt  unaccompanied  interment, 
and  slightly  beyond  the  head  another.  In  the  return  cut  between 
the  two  graves  the  marked  stone  (Fig.  6)  was  found  resting  on  the 
clay,  i.e.  on  the  original  floor  of  the  mound.  This  stone,  which 
was  also  face  downwards,  had  upon  it  twenty-five  " cups,"  five  of 
which  had  rings.  These  “ cup  " pittings  (which  are  very  common 
in  the  barrows  along  the  Cleveland  coast  line:  Hinderwell  Beacon 
yielded  nearly  150  marked  stones)  have  evoked  many  theories, 
the  most  popular  of  which  assigns  to  them  a religious  signification, 
regarding  them  as  symbols  in  sun-worship.  A second  view  asso- 
ciates them  with  offerings  to  the  dead.  A third  theory  sees  in 
them  "ghost-houses” — survivals  of  a more  primitive  hut  burial. 
The  writers  hope  to  be  forgiven  in  hazarding  a further  less  elaborate 
guess.  Whilst  digging  at  Howe  Hill,  they  wondered  whether  the 
" cup  ” stones  were  akin  to  our  memorial  wreaths.  Were  thev 
sent  in  from  the  neighbourhood  as  tokens  of  respect  ? Had  the 
size  and  number  of  the  " cups  ” reference  to  the  status  of  the 
sender,  just  as  the  " cups  " and  " rings  " on  the  headstone  possibly 
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indicated  the  pedigree  and  possessions  of  the  departed  ? A third 
burnt  interment  was  found  twenty  feet  south-south-west  of  centre. 
It  covered  a space  of  3 feet  average  diameter.  Eight  feet  south- 
east of  this  last  burial  there  was  a depression  in  the  original  surface 
—18  inches  in  diameter — which  contained  nothing  except  wood 
charcoal. 

In  the  material  of  the  mound  many  flints  were  found.  These, 
as  well  as  those  from  Warsett,  have  been  examined  and  classified 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  Kitson  Clark,  to  whom  the  writers  are 
under  obligation.  The  writers  beg  also  to  express  their  best  thanks 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  (W.  H.  A.  Wharton,  Esq.,  Skelton  Castle), 
and  to  the  tenants  (Messrs.  C.  Bell  and  L.  Wilkinson),  for  permission 
to  dig;  to  Mr.  I.  D.  Laverick  for  assistance  in  the  work,  to  Professor 
Keith  for  his  valued  report  on  the  human  remains,  and  especially 
to  Canon  Greenwell  for  his  advice  and  encouragement. 


Notes  by  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Kitson  Clark,  F.S.A. 

Warsett. — Amongst  the  miscellaneous  debris  made  from  drift 
pebbles  are  examples  of  what  looks  like  cores  (nuclei)  ; but,  if  so, 
they  must  have  been  cores  for  very  small  flakes.  Several  thumb 
scrapers,  a saw,  with  other  implements  of  undetermined  use  ; a 
piece  of  jasper  flint,  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  Yorkshire, 
and  a white  flint  point  which  is  most  interesting,  and  is  possibly 
earlier  than  the  objects  mentioned  above.  The  rest  are  splinters. 
One  of  the  scrapers  is  badly  battered,  and  one  of  the  specimens 
displays  iron  mould  which  is  worked,  but  is  not  intelligible.  The 
source  of  origin  of  these  may  be  the  East  Yorkshire  Wolds  or  ice- 
borne  boulders  from  Scandinavia,  more  probably  the  former. 

Howe  Hill. — These  are  chipped  pebbles,  and  are  therefore 
very  tough  ; they  resemble  fragments  found  in  Cornwall,  where 
pebbles  are  imported.  The  toughness  of  the  pebbles  makes  inferior 
weapons.  Included  are  three  thumb  scrapers,  one  grattoir  (end 
scraper),  and  what  appears  to  be  a core,  though,  if  so,  the  flakes 
must  be  very  small,  or  even  pigmy. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  BRASSES  IN  THE 

EAST  RIDING. 

By  MILL  STEPHENSON,  F.S.A. 

[For  rubbings  of  the  brasses  at  North  Grimston,  Norton,  and  Settrington, 
I am  indebted  to  our  members,  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  F.S.A. , and 
Mr.  William  Brown,  F S A 1 

NORTH  GRIMSTON. 

Inscription  and  four  shields  of  arms.  Elizabeth  Cracrofte,  1602. 

On  wall  0}  chancel. 

A black-letter  inscription,  on  a plate  measuring  17  by  7 inches, 
with  four  shields  of  arms,  each  5J  by  5 inches: 

liRarr  Ii'ctfj  fmrieti  tfje  bobtc  of  IHl^abetfj  Cracrofte  late  fotfe 
of  dofjit  cracrofte  gent  of  hmitfjorpe  in  tfje  countie  of  Imcolne 

baugjjtcr  of  totllm  beberleg  of  bcbcrlcp  in  tfje  countie  of  gorfe 
inljo  fjab  issue  bo  tl) e saiti  ifofjrt  Cracrofte  sir  sonnes  anti 
ftbr  b aught ers  anti  tu'eti  the  xxtm  ban  of  august  anno  tint  1602. 

The  lettering  is  peculiar  and  is  probably  the  work  of  a local 
school  of  engravers.  At  the  end  of  the  third  line  the  word 
gentelm  has  been  added  in  rude  italics  by  another  hand.  The 
upper  dexter  and  lower  sinister  shields  bear  the  arms  of  Cracrofte : 
Quarterly  of  five,  I.  (Vert),  on  a bend  dancetty  (arg.)  three  martlets  (sa.), 

fT7i  Cf_ACf0FTE-  IL  (■ Erm-)>  a segreant  (gu.),  for  Grantham.’ 
111.  (Gu.),  a crescent  enclosing  an  estoile  (or),  for  Touke.  IV.  (Ar°  ) 

two  bars  (az.).1  V.  (Arg.),  on  a chevron  between  two  crescents  in 
chief  and  a cross  crosslet  fitchy  in  base  (sa.)  a mullet  (of  the  first),  for 
Gegge  or  Gedge.  The  upper  sinister  and  lower  dexter  bear  Cra- 
crofte as  above  impaling  Beverley:  (Erm.),  a chevron  (sa.),  on  a 
chief  (of  the  last)  three  bulls  heads  cabossed  (arg.),  armed  (or) 

According  to  the  Lincolnshire  Pedigrees ,2  John  Cracrofte  of 
Whisby  and  of  Dunholme,  son  and  heil  of  Francis  Cracrofte  bv 
his  first  wife  Katherine,  daughter  of  Hugh  Grantham,  of  Dunholni 
aged  eleven  at  his  father’s  death  in  1569-70,  co-heir  to  his  uncle 

1 This  coat,  which  has  not  been  identi-  Church  Notes  Tine  Record  e 

fied,  occurs  several  times  in  Lincolnshire  56  57).  ( ' nc'  Record  Soc.,  1), 

with  the  blazon  above  given  and  in 

conjunction  with  Nos.  II  and  III  (. Holies'  2 HarI-  s°c.,  1,  277. 
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Robert  Grantham  in  1618,  and  then  described  as  of  North  Grimston, 
Yorks.,  died  4 and  was  buried  6 November,  1622,  at  Dunholme. 
His  wife  is  given  as  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wm.  Beverley,  of  Grim- 
ston. Four  sons  are  recorded,  Robert,  John,  William,  Francis; 
and  five  daughters,  Bridget,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  Jane,  and  Katherine. 

The  inscription  at  Grimston  enables  the  date  of  his  wife’s  death 
to  be  fixed  as  24  August,  1602.  It  differs  from  the  pedigree  by 
describing  the  husband  as  of  Winthorpe,  co.  Fine.,  the  wife  as  a 
daughter  of  William  Beverley,  of  Beverley,  and  mentions  six  sons, 
but  two  may  have  died  in  their  infancy. 

NORTON-NEXT-M  ALTON. 

I.  Inscription  and  achievement  of  arms.  Captain  William 
Gonrley,  1591.  On  wall  of  vestry. 

A black-letter  inscription  in  eight  lines,  on  a plate  measuring 
17I  by  7 inches,  with  an  achievement  of  arms  on  a rectangular 
plate  8 by  6J  inches. 

re  footing  (Captagnr  TOtlltatit  (Hourleg  Igcs 
fnljo  SErbtj  tljcmpcro1’  (Cljades,  fuff  of  tfjot  natnr 
J^£n rg  tljc  gfconti  lung  of  ffraunre  Igkdxitsc 
^fnti  lost  ijts  Ieggc  in  Evdanti  frntij  fame 
En  serbtrt  of  tljr  (CtuentE  fits  sourvetgnc  batne. 

(Courteous  fje  bias,  anti  faitljfull  to  ijts  fventi, 

Rah'ent  Ijts  life,  anti  gotilg  bias  ijts  entic. 
obttt  17.  Junu.  3fn°.  1591. 

The  achievement  bears  the  arms  of  Gourley:  (. Erm .),  three 
martlets  ( gu.),  with  crest,  a fore-arm  and  hand  in  armour  holding  a 
tilting  spear  from  which  hangs  a pennon  charged  with  estoiles  and 
crescents. 

The  loss  of  the  Captain’s  leg  is  recorded  in  the  State  papers.1 
On  4 July,  1566,  is  a memorandum  for  raising  and  equipping  1,000 
men  for  service  in  Ireland  under  charge  of  Captains  Cornwall, 
Gourley,  and  Browne.  On  9 May,  1567,  Cecil  reports  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  the  grievous  information  by  one  come  from  Derry, 
Captain  Gourley  had  his  leg  so  hurt  with  a stone  cast  by  force  of 
fire  that  amputation  was  required.  The  captain,  however,  lived 
for  many  years  after  his  injury,  dying,  as  the  inscription  tells  us, 
17  June,  1591.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  — Strange,  of 
St.  Albans,  Herts.,  who  subsequently  married  another  “ valiant 
soldiour,”  and  died  in  1604  (see  No.  II). 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers  for  Ireland,  1509-73,  307,  332. 
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II.  Inscription.  Jhomas  Westrop,  esq.,  1604,  also  Anne,  his  wife, 

widow  of  Captain  Gourley,  1604,  with  12  English  and  5 Latin 
verses.  On  wall  of  vestry. 

A laige  compound  inscription  in  Roman  capitals.  The  upper 
part,  containing  the  epitaph  of  Thomas  Westrop,  consisting  of  a 
wedge-shaped  plate,  measuring  in  width  20  inches  at  the  top,  but 
gradually  tapering  to  15 1 inches  at  the  bottom,  and  in  height 
8J  inches,  and  the  lower  a large  oval  plate,  2 8f  by  9!  inches,  having 
m the  centre  twelve  English  verses  with  date  of  death  of  his  wife 
Anne,  and  round  the  edge  five  Latin  verses. 

Inscription  on  the  wedge-shaped  plate: 

Here  lyes  the  corpes  of  Thomas  Westrop  Esqvier 
A VALIANT  SoLDIOVR  IN  CaMPE,  A FAITHFVLL  SERVITOR 
IN  COVRT,  AND  A BOVNTYFVLL  HOVSEKEEPER  IN  y COVTRY 
HIS  WORTHIE  PARTES  MY  MVSE  MIGHT  MORE  COMEND 
BVI'  VERTVE  FROM  OBLIVION  WILL  DEFEND 
AND  IN  DISPITE  OF  TYME  PRESERVE  AND  KEEPE 
HIS  PRAISE  IN  MEMORIE  THOVGHE  HIS  pSON  SLEEPE. 

OBIIT  12  DIE  AprILIS  1604 
Anno  setatis  sve  67  TIMO 

In  the  centie  of  the  oval  plate  are  the  following  twelve  English 
a erses  with  date  and  age  of  his  wife  Anne : 

\ ERTVE,  BOVNTIE,  WITT,  SWEETE  FaVOVR,  COMLIE  GRACE 
^ NITED  WERE  IN  HER  WHOSE  CORPES  LYES  IN  THIS  PLACE 

Ann  Strange  her  name  which  birth  and  baptisme  gave 
BUT  TWISE  estrang’d  FROM  STRANGE  AS  HYENS  HEST  DID  CRAVE 
Brave  mynded  Govrley  did  her  yovth  possesse 

Vv  ESTROPP  HER  AGE  WITH  EQVALL  IIAPPINES 

Her  life  in  Loyal  love,  successively 

\ NTO  THESE  WORTHIE  CAPTAINES  WAS  AFFIED 

Her  corpes  betwixt  them  eqvallie 
Seemes  vnto  them  it  selfe  here  to  devide 

1 HERE  SOVLES  IN  HEAVEN  MAKE  VP  A TERNION 
1 HERE  BODIES  SVBSTANCE  SlMPHATHIZE  IN  ONE 

Obiit  vicesimo  nono  die  Decemb:  1604 

A°  EATATIS  SVE  59NO 

and  round  the  edge  these  five  Latin  verses: 

ClRCVMSEPTA  SVO  DVPLICI  lACET  AnA  MARITO 
Dvx  ERAT  ET  CONIVX  QVI  DVXERAT  ALTER  & ALTER 
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Amboqz  svccincti  viridanti  tempora  lavr0 

VICTRICI  NATALE  SOLVM  ORNAVERE  TROPILEO 
HlC  TANDE  PLACIDA  COMPOSTI  MORTE  QVIESCVNT. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  Captain  Gourley, 
Anne  married1  Thomas  Westrop,  who  died  12  April,  1604,  aged  67. 
She  did  not  long  survive  him,  dying  at  the  age  of  59,  on  19  December 
in  the  same  year. 


SETTRINGTON. 


Inscription  with  achievement  of  arms.  John  Carter,  D.D.,  rector  of 
Settrington  and  archdeacon  of  Chester,  1666,  aged  59.  On 
wall  of  chancel. 


A narrow  plate  with  rounded  top,  measuring  18  by  10  inches, 

having  a small  achievement  of  arms  between  a skull  and  crossed 

thigh  bones  and  an  hour-glass  and  similar  bones,  with  the  following 

incription  below:  ~ 

r Corpvs 

HlC  IACET  JOHANNIS 

Carter  Doctoris  in 

Theologia  Rectoris 

Settringtonie  atqve 


Archidiaconi  Cestrensis 

Qvi  VI  ABACTVS  TEMPORE 
BELLI  POST  SEX  DECEM 
ANNORVM  SEQVESTRA- 
TIONEM  REVERSVS  EST 

Anno  Domini  1660 
& obiit  Febrvarii  28° 
An  Dom  1666 


The  achievement  shows  the  arms  of  Carter  of  Setirington: 
Quarterly  I and  IV  ( Az .),  a talbot  passant  between  three  round  buckles 
(or),  for  Carter  ; II  and  III  ( Arg .),  four  lions  passant  in  bend 
doubly  cotised  (sa.),  for  Hawtre.  Crest,  a lion’s  head  erased  (or), 
pretty  (sa.),  with  the  usual  helmet  and  mantling.  In  Dugdale’s 
Visitation  of  1665-6  (Surtees  Soc.,  xxxvi,  363)  is  a note  “ no  proofe 


1 Paver’s  Marriage  Licenses  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Jour.,  vii,  295),  under  date  1591, 
“ Thomas  Westhorp,  of  London,  gent., 
and  Anne  Gowerley,  of  Sutton  Grange  in 
Norton,  widow,”  to  be  married  at 
Langton.  The  Langton  registers  only 
date  from  1653,  but  in  the  Norton 
register,  under  date  12  October,  1591, 


is  an  entry  of  the  marriage  of  James 
(?  error  for  Thomas)  Westrop  and  Mestres 
Anne  Gurlie,  and  of  the  burial  of  Mestres 
An  Westrop,  widow,  on  30  December, 
1604.  From  information  kindly  supplied 
by  the  Vicar  of  Norton,  through  the 
Rev.  C.  V.  Collier. 
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made  of  this  crest/’  and  from  the  pedigree  it  appears  that  the 
Hawtre  quartering  was  brought  in  through  the  marriage  of  the 
lectors  grandfather,  John  Carter,  of  Lisle,  near  Luton,  Beds.,  with 
Prudence,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Philip  Hawtre,  of  Luton. 
John  Carter,  rector  of  Settrington,  married  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Fuller,  dean  of  Durham,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  archdeacon 
of  Chester  on  19  October,  1660. 

John  Walker,  in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  1714,  p.  227,  says 
the  rectory  was  then  worth  £ 220  a year,  and  that  Carter  “ was 
plundered  in  a rude  and  barbarous  manner;  himself,  his  wife,  and 
three  children  were  violently  turned  out  of  doors  by  the  soldiers. 
During  his  sequestration  he  was  partly  supported  by  his  honourable 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  partly,  as  I conceive,  by 

his  fifths:  for  it  is  said  that  his  successor,  one  M (a  kinsman 

of  the  President  Bradshaw’s),  allowed  him  £30  per  annum.  He 
lived  to  repossess  his  living  and  was  a very  worthy  minister.” 

EVERINGHAM. 

Inscription.  Dame  Jane,  daughter  to  Lord  Conyers,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  knt'.,  of  Everingham,  1558. 

I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier  for  a notice  of  this  brass, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  loose  at  Everingham  Park.  It  was 
originally  in  the  church,  apparently  on  the  north  wall,  according 
to  Dodsworth’s  Church  Notes  (Yorks.  Record  Soc.,  xxxiv,  205). 

The  inscription,  on  a plate  measuring  13J  by  5J  inches,  is  in 
six  lines  in  rough  black-letter,  and  probably  the  work  of  a York 
engraver : 

%\iu  luctfj  Imructi  tljc  bobu  of  bame  Kane  Constable 
innfe  fmto  &r  fRarmabuke  Constable  of  eu’tngfpn  kttu 
eff)t  & bougf)ter  to  tfje  lorb  Conners  tnljtelj  brparteb 
tfjts  mortall  Igfe  tfje  tut  of  brccbe1'  anno  tint  mtllnto 
qittngntPmo  qutqttagcstmo  octano  apon  tuljose 
soule  gob  graunt  fits  ntarcu  &men  1558 

Dame  Jane,  daughter  of  Christopher,  second  Lord  Conyers  of 
Hornby,  and  wife  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  of  Everingham, 
died  4 December,  1558.  Her  husband,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Constable  and  Katherine,  daughter  of  George  Manners, 
Lord  Ros,  died  1 February,  1574. 
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BESSINGBY. 

Inscription  with  shield  of  arms.  William  Pierson,  gent.,  of  Bessingby, 
1668,  and  wife  Susan,  daughter  of  Francis  S tyring,  gent.,  of 
Bessingby,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Bust,  gent.,  164 7.  On 
floor  of  nave. 

A seven-line  inscription,  on  a plate  measuring  16  by  13  inches, 
in  a running  hand,  with  a shield  of  arms  above. 

Hie  facet  corpus  Gulielmi  Pierson  de  Bessingby  generosi 
qui  Exuvias  seposuit  xixmo  Decembris  MDCLXVII10  ad 
cufus  dextram  Susanna  Uxor  ejus  suavissima  IIP  May 
MDCXLVII0  tumid  at  a fuit  (quondam  relicta  Thomce 
Bust  generosi  et  filia  Francisci  Styring  de  Bessingby 
predicto  generosi)  et  pulchram  prole  per  earn  beatus 
fuit  viz : trium  filiorum  et  quatuor  natarum. 

Arms:  Per  f ess  embattled  (gu.)  and  (az.)  three  suns  in  splendour 
(or),  for  Pierson. 

The  brass,  which  is  similar  in  style  and  lettering  to  the  one 
at  Lowthorpe  to  his  elder  brother,  John  Pierson,  who  died 
in  1665,  is  no  doubt  by  the  same  engraver,  viz.  Thomas 
Mann,  of  York,  whose  surname,  Mr.  Collier  tells  me  can 
still  be  faintly  traced  in  the  bottom  right  - hand  corner  of 
the  plate,  but  the  Christian  name  is  completely  worn  away. 
William  Pierson,  of  Bessingby,  second  son  of  Thomas  Pierson,  of 
Harpham,  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  — Philips,  of  Marske, 
and  widow  of  — - Salvein,  of  Newbiggin,  died  19  December,  1668. 
He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Francis  Styring,  of  Bessingby,  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Bust,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  She  died  3 May,  1647.  Paver’s  Marriage  Licences 
(Yorks.  Arch.  Jour.,  xvi,  16)  give  the  date  for  the  marriage  as 
1624:  “ William  Pearson,  of  Harpham,  and  Susan  Bust,  of  Bessing- 
by,— at  Bessingby.” 

Mr.  Collier  also  tells  me  that  in  1887,  before  the  church  was 
rebuilt,  the  brass  was  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  just  within  the 
altar  rails.  It  was  removed  into  the  new  church  and  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  nave  near  the  font. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  HULL. 

By  JOHN  BILSON,  F.S.A. 

In  his  History  of  Roods,  Screens,  and  Lofts  in  the  East  Riding, 
my  friend  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  incidentally  summarizes  the  history 
of  St.  Mai  *y’s  Church,  Lowgate,  Hull,  thus:  “The  former  nave, 
which  extended  across  the  site  of  the  present  roadway,  was  pulled 
down  in  1540,  on  the  plea  that  it  obstructed  the  view  from  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  hard  by.  . . . Subsequently,  in 
about  1570  or  1571,  a new  chancel  was  built  on  at  the  east  end  of 
the  old  chancel,  which  thenceforward  became  the  nave."1 

Mr.  Vallance  here  simply  reproduces  a story  which  has  been  so 
often  repeated  as  to  pass  for  current  local  history,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  misleading  that  it  may  be  well  to  print  some  remarks 
upon  it  which  I made  at  our  Society's  meeting  at  Hull  in  1901. 

The  original  source  of  the  story  is  De  la  Pryme's  History  of  Hull, 
which  still  only  exists  in  MSS.  Abraham  de  la  Pryme  went  to 
Hull  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  27,  as  reader  under  the  Rev.  Robert 
Banks,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  a position  which  he  held  until 
1701,  when  he  received  the  living  of  Thorne,  dying  there  in  1704. 2 
During  his  three  years'  residence  at  Hull,  he  did  much  work  on 
the  town  records,  and  wrote  his  History .3  The  passage  in  question, 
which  occurs  in  his  account  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  reads  as  follows: 

In  ye  year  1538  when  that  Sacrilegious  & Arbitrary  Prince  King 
Hen.  ye  8 came  to  this  Town  & Recided  somewhile  at  his  Pallace  or 
Manour  Hall  here  He  caused  ye  Great  Body  of  ye  sayd  Church  of 
St.  Mary’s  & ye  Great  Steeple  thereof  to  be  all  pulld  down  to  ye  bare 
Ground  for  ye  enlargement  of  his  Manour  & converted  all  ye  Stone  & 
woodwork  thereof  to  ye  Walling  of  ye  same  and  ye  use  of  ye  Blockhouses 
that  he  then  caused  to  be  made  on  ye  Garrison  side  then  called  Dripool 
side. 

So  that  there  was  nothing  of  ye  sayd  Church  left  standing  but  ye 
Chancel  which  also  was  not  saved  without  great  Intreatys. 

Which  Chancel  being  very  Larg  and  Handsom  makes  a very  fine 
Church  of  it  self,  & is  that  which  is  called  St.  Mary’s  Church  to  this 
day. 


1 Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal, xx iv, 
153* 

2 The  Diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme, 
ed.  by  Charles  Jackson  (Surtees  Soc.  liv), 
xix,  18;,  238. 

3 Ibid.,  Appendix,  pp.  298-300.  Notices 


relative  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Hull,  by  Charles  Frost 
(London,  1827),  p.  3. 

4  A paragraph  about  the  founders  of 
the  church  is  omitted  here,  as  of  no 
value,  for  the  names  are  left  blank. 
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After  that  this  Chancel  was  thus  converted  to  a Church  ye  Inhabi- 
tants of  ye  Parish  to  make  it  ye  more  Capacious  & Regular  did  about 
ye  ^oth  of  Q.  Eliz : Build  a small  Chancel  at  ye  East  End  thereof,  & 
haveing  had  no  steeple  from  ye  aforcsayd  time  till  within  this  few 
years  nor  Conveniency  to  hang  a Bell  or  two  to  call  them  to  Divine 
Service,  they  did  most  Christianly  & Nobly  to  their  everlasting  Happy- 
ness  & Honour  resolve  in  ye  year  1696  to  Built  a great  Steeple  at  ye 
West  End  of  ye  sayd  Church  from  ye  very  foundation  to  ye  Height  of 
[blank]  foot,  which  in  the  next  year  they  effected  at  ye  Charges  of  near 
[blank]  hundred  Pounds,  on  ye  top  of  which  they  design  either  to  place 
a great  Cupole  or  Spire. 

The  Chief  encourager’s  & Furderer’s  of  this  work  were  ye  Revd 
Mr.  Lamb  Min.  of  ye  sayd  Church,  Air.  Banks  Min:  of  St.  Trinity’s, 
ye  then  Majors. 


At  ye  Lying  of  ye  Foundation  of  which  Steeple  they  discovered 
vast  Foundation’s  of  ye  old  church  runing  quite  Cross  ye  Street  under 
ye  Manour  Walls  & ye  Coffins  & Skellitons  of  many  Persons.1 2 


Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  western  part  of  the  church  (and  we  shall  see  that  it  has  under- 
gone a process  of  shortening  in  this  direction),  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
certain  that  the  present  nave  never  formed  part  of  the  chancel, 
that  the  existing  chancel  could  not  possibly  have  been  built  in 
Elizabeth’s  time,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
church  ever  extended  further  to  the  east  than  it  does  at  present. 
These  conclusions  appear  to  me  to  be  proved  by  the  structure  in 
its  present  condition,  though  the  evidence  must  have  been  much 
clearer  sixty  years  ago,  before  the  church  was  “ restored  ” by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Gilbert  Scott  in  1860-3.  Before  that 
time,  the  church  consisted  of  a chancel  of  three  bays,  a nave  of 
three  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles  extending  the  full  length  of 
nave  and  chancel,  a western  tower,  a south  porch,  and  a modern 
vestry  attached  to  the  eastern  bay  and  a half  of  the  south  chancel 
aisle.  Scott  added  a second  south  aisle  (which  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  south  aisle  wall),  a vestry,  and  south  porch,  raised 
and  cased  the  tower,  and  refaced  much  of  the  external  masonry. 
Internally  the  church  remains  much  more  authentic.  The  chief 
evidences  for  the  previous  condition  of  the  exterior  are  views  of 
the  south  side  in  Hadley,3  Tickell,4  and  Greenwood,  and  the  latter’s 
description.5 


1 Blank  space  for  three  or  four  lines, 
not  filled  in. 

2 Lansdowne  MSS.  890,  fo.  282  (as 
re-numbered).  The  transcript  printed 

above  is  copied  from  what  the  editor  of 

De  la  Pryme’s  Diary  (Appendix,  p.  298) 
believed  to  be  an  original,  then  in  the 

possession  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  now- 
belonging  to  his  son,  Dr.  A.  B.  Wilson- 
Barkworth,  of  Kirk  Ella,  who  has  kindlv 
allowed  me  to  examine  the  volume. 


3 A new  and  complete  History  of  the 
Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  Kingston  - 
upon  - Hull,  by  George  Hadley  (Hull, 
1788).  View'  opp.  p.  797. 

4 The  History  of  the  Town  and  County 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  by  Rev.  John 
Tickell  (Hull,  1796).  View  opp.  p.  807 
(much  more  accurate  than  that  in 
Hadley). 

5 Greenwood' s Picture  of  Hull  (Hull  and 
London,  1835),  pp.  72-75. 
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The  earliest  mention  of  the  church  which  has  hitherto  come 
to  light  is  the  reference  in  the  will  of  William  Skayll,  1327,  to  a 
lane  which  leads  from  the  market  to  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
\ irgin  Mary.1  Archbishop  Melton’s  licence  of  13332  speaks  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  as  de  novo  constrncta.  Though  no 
trace  of  this  building  is  now  visible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
its  influence  on  the  existing  structure,  which  seems  to  represent  a 
complete  but  gradual  reconstruction  extending  over  a long  period, 
and  carried  out  in  sections  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  continuous 
use  of  the  church. 

This  reconstruction  appears  to  have  been  begun  from  the  east, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  arch  mouldings  of  the  arcades  of  the  three  bays  of  the  chancel 
seem  to  me  to  retain  some  fourteenth-century  character,  and  these 
arcades  are  obviously  earlier  than  those  of  the  three  bays  of  the 
nave.  The  head  of  a queen  which  stops  the  hood-moulds  of  the 
arcade  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  shows  a conventional  render- 
ing of  a characteristic  head-dress  which  may  well  date  from  the 
early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.3  The  tracery  of  the  great 
east  window,  of  seven  lights,  shows  some  analogies  with  the  aisle 
windows  of  the  west  end  of  Beverley  Minster.  The  windows  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  were  removed  when  Scott  added  a 
second  aisle,  but  the  prints  in  Tickell  and  Greenwood  show  that 


1 Hull  Corporation  Muniments,  Bench 
Book  II,  fo.  84.  Frost’s  Notices,  p.  83/7.. 

2 Though  this  licence  is  quoted  in  all 
the  printed  histories  of  Hull,  it  has  not 
hitherto,  I believe,  been  printed  in  full. 
I owe  the  following  transcript  to  my 
always  obliging  friend,  Mr.  William 
Brown,  F.S.A. : — 

Licencia  baptizandi,  sepeliendi  et  alia 
faciendi  in  capella  et  cimiterio  beate 
Marie  de  Hulle  (1333,  Dec.  3). 

Willelmus,  etc.,  dilectis  in  Cristo 
liliis,  religiosis  viris,  priori  et  fratribus 
de  Northferiby,  ordinis  Templi  Domini 
Jerosolomitani,  nostre  diocesis  Eboracen- 
sis,  salutem,  graciam  et  benediccionem. 
Ex  iniuncta  nobis  sollieitudine  pastorali 
exhibere  nos  credimus  obsequium  Deo 
gratum  cum  vtilitati  subditorum  pros- 
picimus  pariter  et  saluti.  Cum,  igitur, 
parochiani  vestri  ecclesie  de  Northferiby, 
quam  in  vsus  proprios  optinetis,  apiid 
Hulle  commorantes,  ab  ecclesia  ipsa 
parochiali  tantum  distent,  utpote  per 
quinque  leucas  vulgares  et  vltra,  quod 
propter  distanciam  hujusmodi  et  viarum 
discrimina  nequeunt  congruo  tempore 
ecclesiasticis  officiis  interesse,  nec  in- 
fantes paruulos  baptizandos,  aut  mor- 
tuorurn  corpora  sepelienda,  presertim 
yemali  tempore  cum  pluvie  inundent, 
sine  maxima  difficultate  et  multociens 


nisi  mortis  periculis  se  exponant,  illuc 
adducere  seu  deferre;  ut  in  capella  beate 
Marie  de  Hulle,  infra  parochiam  dicte 
ecclesie  vestre  situata  et  de  dicta  parochia 
existente,  ac  ibidem  de  novo  constructa 
et  ab  eadem  ecclesia  notorie  dependente, 
parochianis  vestris  ibidem  diuina  facere 
celebrari,  baptistare  {sic)  seu  fontem  bap- 
tismalem  erigere  et  habere,  defunctorum 
corpora  in  ipsa  capella  seu  eius  cimiterio, 
prout  expedire  videritis  sepeliri,  mulieres 
purificari,  nupcias  celebrari  et  solempni-' 
zari,  panem  et  aquam  benedici  et 
ministrari,  per  ministros  vestros  per- 
petuis  futuris  temporibus  facere  licite 
valeatis,  ad  augmentacionem  cultus 
diuini  et  euitacionem  periculi  animarum, 
quantum  in  nobis  est  et  ad  nostrum 
officium  pertinet,  absque  tamen  dicte 
parochialis  ecclesie  de  Feriby,  vestri  et 
alieni  iuris  preiudicio  qualicumque  tenore 
presencium  vobis  licenciam  concedimus 
specialem.  Valete.  Dat.  Ebor.  iij  nonas 
Decembris,  anno  Domini,  etc.,  xxxiij,  et 
pontificatus  nostri  decimo  septimo. 
{Reg.  Melton,  fo.  388 cl  (320 d)  ). 

3  Over  the  second  pier  from  the  east, 
side  next  chancel.  Cf.  the  head-dress 
of  the  effigy  of  Queen  Joan  of  Navarre 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  (Stothard’s 
Monumental  Effigies,  pi.  102). 
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they  were  of  decidedly  earlier  character  than  the  two  windows  of 
the  nave  aisle  westward  of  them.  The  westernmost  of  the  three 
bays  of  the  chancel  aisle  was  complete,  and  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  chancel  of  Cottingham1  and  of  Skirlaugh  chapel.  The 
window,  of  three  lights,  with  fairly  sharply  pointed  arch,  has  tracery 
like  that  of  the  existing  east  window  of  this  south  aisle,2  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  three  of  the  five  lights  of  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  of  Hessle.  The  easternmost  bay  and  part 
of  the  middle  bay  were  covered  by  a modern  vestry,  and  both 
Tickelks  print3  and  Greenwood’s  description4  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  window  of  the  middle  bay  was  of  three  lights  and  like 
that  of  the  westernmost  bay.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by 
Greenwood’s  view,  which  shows  a window  of  two  lights  over  a 
small  doorway,  and  the  window  which  was  found  in  the  eastern- 
most bay  when  the  vestry  was  taken  down  was  also  of  two  lights, 
and  doubtless  longer  than  that  in  the  middle  bay.5 

The  architectural  characteristics  of  this  chancel,  therefore,  seem 
to  me  to  justify  our  placing  its  building  within  the  first  third  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  wills  of  this  period  do  not  yield  any 
very  precise  information,  for  bequests  to  the  fabric,  of  which  there 
are  several,  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  for  the  fabric  fund  as  for  building 
in  progress.  The  bequest  of  the  best  tree  ” to  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  the  will  of  William  Wyllyngham,  1391,  may  with  every 
probability  be  connected  with  roofing  of  the  nave  work  there,6 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  tree  which  he  bequeathed  to  St.  Mary’s 
may  have  been  intended  say  for  the  chancel  aisle  roofing.7 

An  indication  in  the  chancel  itself  which  furnishes  an  approxi- 
mate date  is  the  merchant’s  mark  on  the  southernmost  of  two 
shields  on  the  corbel  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  arcade. 
The  same  merchant’s  mark  occurs  on  a bench  end  on  the  south 


1 Nicholas  of  Louth,  canon  of  Beverley 
and  rector  of  Cottingham,  factor  et 
erector,  d.  1383  ( Yorkshire  Archceological 
Journal,  xii,  206).  The  window  tracery 
of  the  Cottingham  chancel  is  rather 
earlier  than  that  of  these  windows  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Hull. 

2 Cf.  the  existing  windows  of  the  north 
aisle. 

3 Op.  cit.,  Benj.  Gale’s  drawing  of  1790, 

opp.  p.  807. 

4 Op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

5 Mr.  Frederick  A.  Scott  (solicitor,  of 

Hull  and  Sutton,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Scott  who  restored  the  church)  tells  me 

that  he  remembers  these  two  two-light 
windows,  and  that  G.  G.  Scott  (the 
architect)  admired  them,  and  reused  (or 
reproduced)  them  as  the  coupled  two- 


light  windows  of  the  bay  of  the  new 
south  aisle  westward  of  the  new  vestry. 

6 The  nave  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Hull,  was  built  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  its  last 
stages  are  indicated  by  bequests  in  1395 
for  the  glazing  of  the  aisle  windows,  and 
1407,  1412,  and  1418  for  windows  in  the 
west  part. 

7 William  Wyllyngham,  Aug.  12,  1391; 
pr.  Sept.  6,  1391.  To  be  buried  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  to  which  he  bequeathed 
“ optimam  arborem  quam  habeo  infra 
inesuagium  meum,”  and  to  St.  Mary’s 
“ de  argento  proueniente  de  dicta  nave 
xls.,  cum  arbore  precii  xiijs.  iiijcL”  The 
ship  was  called  “ Seyntmarycog  ” {Reg. 
Test,  i,  34).  He  was  Chamberlain  of 
Hull  in  1383,  and  Bailiff  in  1384  (Frost’s 
Notices,  148). 
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side  of  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  association  with  a 
shield  charged  with  three  axes.  De  la  Pryme  identifies  these  arms 
and  mark  as  those  of  John  Tutbury,  and  he  says  that  they  were 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
and  “ in  the  Low  church  in  colours/’  with  the  initials  “ J.  T.”  in 
the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  of  this  church,  and  that  the  arms  and 
mark  were  also  to  be  seen  in  the  entrance  of  a house  “ in  the  street 
over  against  Bishop  Lane.”1  The  glass  of  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  apparently  Tutbury ’s  gift, 
for  De  la  Pryme  records  that  his  arms  and  mark  were  there,  “ before 
two  persons  painted  in  the  glass.”2  John  Tutbury  was  bailiff  of 
Hull  in  1395,  Mayor  for  the  first  time  in  1399, 3 and  for  the  fourth 
time  in  1427,  and  died  in  1433.  It  is  worth  notice  that,  while  he 
was  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  left 
ioos.  to  its  “ fabric,”  he  bequeathed  £20  to  the  “ fabric  ” of  St. 
Mary’s  4 These  facts  clearly  tend  to  confirm  the  dating  suggested 
above  for  the  chancel  and  its  aisles. 

The  arcades  of  the  three  surviving  bays  of  the  nave  are  quite 
different  in  character  from  those  of  the  chancel,  and  the  bays 
are  wider- — the  bay-width  of  the  chancel  arcade  being  about  11  ft-, 
7 ins.,  and  of  the  nave  arcade  14  ft.  2 ins.,  from  centre  to  centre 
of  piers.  The  piers  of  junction  (north  and  south)  between  chancel 
and  nave  were  obviously  designed  to  receive  the  two  different 
arches,  and  the  design  of  the  nave  arcade  must  have  been  decided 
when  these  piers  were  built,  though — bearing  in  mind  the  hypothesis 
of  gradual  reconstruction — this  may  not  have  been  until  the  work 
eastward  was  practically  completed.  Notice  also  the  slight  break 
in  the  wall-face  at  this  point,  which  is  not  continued  above  the 
clearstory  string.  The  details  of  the  nave  arcades  are  evidently 
copied  from  the  much  loftier  arcades  of  the  nave  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  The  pier  plan  is  the  same,  and  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  dimensions.  The  sections  of  the  bases  are  the  same,  though 
the  plinths  differ.  The  capitals  at  St.  Mary’s  are  flatter  in  section, 
but  the  treatment  is  similar,  including  the  little  corbel  under  the 
abacus  in  the  hollow.  The  arch  and  hood  mouldings  are  the  same, 
but  the  arches  at  St.  Mary’s  are  four-centred  (the  wider  bay  and 
limit  of  height  to  the  clearstory  string  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  adoption  of  this  form). 


1 Pp.  125,  140,  and  141  in  Dr.  Wilson- 
Barkworth’s  copy.  De  la  Pryme  says 
that  Tutbury  was  “ a mighty  contributor 
to  the  building  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
but  especially  of  the  Low  Church  in 
which  parish  he  lived”  (p.  140). 

2 P.  209  in  the  same  volume. 


3 Frost’s  Notices,  149-150. 

4 John  Tutebury,  Oct.  13,  1432. 

Sep.  in  ehoro  capelle  S.  Trinit atis  de 
Kingeston  super  Hull  predicta.  Fabrice 
predicte  capelle  cs.  Ad  fabricam  capelle 
B.M.  de  Kyngeston  predicta  xx11  (Reg. 
Test,  iii,  371). 
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I lie  clearstory,  north  and  south,  of  all  six  bays  of  chancel  and 
nave  is  of  one  design  throughout,  twelve  windows  (two  to  each  bay) 
of  three  lights  each,  set  within  arches  internally  which  spring  from 
narrow  piers  rising  from  the  clearstory  string,  with  blank  wall- 
spaces  in  the  recesses  between  the  string  and  the  window-sills, 
ihe  motive  is  evidently  inspired  from  the  nave  clearstory  of  Holy 
trinity  Church,  though  at  St.  Mary’s  the  window  arches  are  four- 
centred.  the  lights  of  the  nave  clearstory  windows  are  wider  than 
those  of  the  chancel  clearstory,  resulting  from  the  greater  bay  width 
of  the  nave. 

The  completion  of  the  nave  (including  the  western  bays  since 
destroyed)  was  evidently  followed  by  the  building  of  the  western 
tower,  of  which  ample  evidence  is  furnished  by  wills  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,1  as  follows: 

1449.  Robert  Holme.  Item  lego  ad  terras  perquirendas  pro 
augmentacione  cimiterii  capelle  beate  Marie  predicte 
xls.  Item  lego  fabrice  campanilis  ecclesie  beate  Marie 
ibidem,  si  inceptum  fuerit  infra  triennium  post  obitum 
meum  xli.2 

1458.  John  ITaynson.  Item  lego  fabrice  campanilis  capelle  sancte 
Marie  ville  de  Kyngeston  predicte  xxs.3 
1474.  Agnes  Patrington.  Fabrice  campanilis  ecclesie  predicte 
vjs.  viijd.4 

14 76-  John  Swan.  Ad  fabricam  campanilis  ecclesie  sancte  Marie 
de  Hull  v marcas.5 

1476.  Florencius  Williamson.  Item  fabrice  campanilis  in  ecclesia 

B.M.  de  Kingeston  predicta  vjs.  viiji.6 

1477.  Ellen  Williamson  (widow  of  last).  Fabrice  beate  Marie 

ecclesie  de  Hull  predicte  xs.  et  unam  campanam  eneam 
(sic).7 

1477.  Thomas  Davy.  Item  lego  fabrice  campanilis  dicte  ecclesie 
(St.  Mary’s)  vjs.  viiji.8 

1479.  Peter  Baron.  Item  fabrice  campanilis  ejusdem  ecclesie 
(St.  Mary’s)  xxs.9 

1481.  Richard  Peke.  Also  I bequetb  to  the  making  of  the  new 
stepill  of  seynt  Marie  chirch  at  Hull  aforesaide  iijs.  iiijT10 


1 The  late  J.  R.  Boyle  gave  me  notes 
of  some  of  these  wills,  and  Mr.  William 
Brown  has  kindly  verified  the  extracts 
for  me. 

2 Reg.  Test,  ii,  211.  T estamenta  Ebora- 
censia  (Surtees  Soc.),  iii,  182W. 

3 Reg.  Test,  ii,  393.  Test.  Ebor.  ii,  218. 


4 Reg.  Test,  v,  64. 

5 Reg.  Test,  v,  7.  Test.  Ebor.  iii,  225. 
3 Reg.  Test,  v,  9. 

7 Reg.  Test,  v,  18. 

8 Reg.  Test,  v,  59. 

9 Reg.  Test,  v,  160. 

10  Reg.  Test,  v,  59. 
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1486.  Isabel  Wilton.  Also  I gyff  and  I witt  to  oure  Lady  Kirk 

whn  the  said  towne,  to  making  of  the  bellis,  j brasse  pott 
and  ij  copper  ketyllis.1 

14 87.  John  Dalton.  Also  I witte  to  Saynt  Mary  Kirk  stepill  and 

werkes  xxs.2 

1488.  John  Lourance.  Item  do  et  lego  fabrice  campanilis  ecclesie 

B.M.V.  infra  Kyngeston  predicta  xijth3 
1501.  William  Goodknape.  Item  I witt  to  our  lady  church  in 
Hull  to  ye  buylding  of  the  steple  iij li.  vjs.  viijtL4 
1507.  St.  Mary’s  Gild  gave  9s.  yd.  “ fabricatione  campan’  eccl. 
B.M.”5 


The  building  of  the  tower  thus  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
half-a-century,  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  surprising  to  be  told 
by  the  local  histories  that  the  west  end  of  the  church  fell  down  in 
1518.  This  statement  is  based  on  an  entry  in  Dr.  Chambers’  MS. 
notes  for  the  history  of  Hull,6  where  in  a chronological  table,  opposite 
1518,  is  written  “ St.  Mary  church  west  end  fell.”  No  authority 
for  the  statement  has  hitherto  come  to  light,  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  reason  for  doubting  its  accuracy.  Three  wills  of  persons 
closely  connected  with  St.  Mary’s  church,  dating  from  immediately 
succeeding  years,  have  been  published.  Geoffrey  Threscrosse, 
1520,  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  left  £15  to  the  making  of  the 
high  altar,  and  £10  “ to  the  upholddyng  of  the  steple  of  Trinitie 
chirch.”7  His  widow,  Joan  Thurescrosse,  1523,  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  near  her  husband,  left  40s.  “ to  the  churche  warke  of  our 
Lady,”  bequests  to  three  gilds  in  the  church,  405.  to  the  building 
of  Trinity  church  steeple,  and  £20  to  the  mending  of  the  highway 
between  Beverley  gates  and  Anlaby.8  John  Henryson,  1525, 
buried  in  the  south  aisle,9  left  20s.  to  the  church  wTork  of  our  Lady, 
and  a bequest  for  a cope  of  the  value  of  £30  to  be  given  “ to  our 
Lady  church  for  a memoriall.”10  If  the  west  end  of  the  church  fell 
in  1518,  it  is  strange  that  these  wills  should  give  no  indication  of 
the  calamity. 

The  authority  for  De  la  Pryme’s  statement  (quoted  above)  that 
Henry  VIII  caused  the  body  of  the  church  and  the  great  steeple 
to  be  pulled  down  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered,  and,  as  we 


1 Reg.  Test,  v,  297.  Test.  Ebor.  iv,  16. 

2 Reg.  Test,  v,  483.  Test.  Ebor.  iv,  24. 

3 Reg.  Test,  v,  346. 

4 Reg.  Test,  vi,  107.  Test.  Ebor.  iv, 

6m. 

6  Account  Book  of  Gild  of  St.  Mary 

the  Virgin  (Hull  Corporation  Muni- 

ments), fo.  120. 

6 Hull  Corporation  Muniments.  Frost 


( Notices , Addenda,  p.  41)  says  that  Dr. 
Chambers’  MS.  seems  to  have  been 
written  about  1766. 

7 Reg.  Test,  ix,  240.  Test.  Ebor.  v,  117. 

8 Reg.  Test,  ix,  272.  Test.  Ebor,  v.  170. 

9 His  brass  still  remains  in  the  church 
( Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal,  xii, 
219). 

10  Reg.  Test,  ix,  328.  Test.  Ebor.  v,  211. 
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have  seen,  he  was  certainly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  church  was  formerly  the  chancel.  His  statement  that 
a small  chancel  was  added  in  Elizabeth's  reign  must  also,  I think, 
be  rejected.  There  is  nothing  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  building 
to  support  such  a theory.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  part  of  Church 
Alley  which  runs  by  the  east  end  to  Chapel  Lane  has  ever  changed 
its  position.1  Opposite  the  east  end  of  the  church,  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel  Lane  and  Church  Alley,  was  Harrison's  Hospital,  and  John 
Henryson’s  will  of  15502  proves  that  his  <f  masyndue  " was  already 
in  existence  in  Chapel  Lane  when  his  will  was  made.  It  was  there 
when  De  la  Pryme  wrote  his  history,  and  its  position  seems  to  prove 
definitely  that  the  church  can  never  have  extended  further  to  the 
east  than  it  does  now. 

Ihe  destruction  of  the  western  part  of  the  church  is,  however, 
a fact  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  existing  structure.  Over 
the  westernmost  piers  on  each  side  of  the  nave  (now  the  western 
lespond  piers)  is  the  springing  of  the  arch  of  a fourth  bay,3  which 
proves  that  the  nave  must  originally  have  been  at  least  one  bay 
longer  than  it  is  now.  Gale’s  drawing  of  1790  in  Tickell4  distinctly 
shows  the  jamb  and  arch  springing  of  a thirteenth  clearstory 
window,  which  confirms  this  proof.  How  far  the  “ vast  founda- 
tions ” of  which  De  la  Pryme  speaks  extended,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Two  additional  bays  to  the  nave,  and  a tower  of  the  same 
size  as  the  present  one,  would  take  the  west  face  of  the  tower  to 
some  six  feet  beyond  the  western  side  of  the  street  as  it  existed 
before  the  recent  widening,  and  further  length  hardly  seems  to  be 
probable.  Even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  course  of 
Lowgate  past  the  original  tower.  When  the  site  of  the  present 
Post  Office  was  excavated  in  1904,  no  foundations  of  the  church 
were  found,  and,  unless  they  had  previously  been  entirely  removed, 
they  would  have  been  found  if  the  nave  had  extended  more  than 
two  bays  beyond  its  present  length. 

Two  small  points  in  the  existing  nave  may  be  mentioned,  as 


1 To  the  south  of  the  east  end  of  the 
church  there  was  formerly  a bend  in 
Church  Alley  (see  the  Ordnance  map  of 
1856,  sheet  12).  This  was  straightened 
out,  and  the  part  of  the  alley  running 
from  Lowgate  was  widened,  when  the 
present  vicarage  was  built. 

2 North  Country  Wills  (Surtees  Soc. 

cxvi) , 205.  The  site  of  Harrison’s 

Hospital,  which  was  sold  in  1898,  had  a 
frontage  of  58  ft.  to  Chapel  Lane,  and 
of  54  ft.  6 ins.  to  Church  Alley. 

3 Mr.  F.  A.  Scott  tells  me  that,  during 


the  restoration  of  1860-63,  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  this  arch  on  each  side  was 
found  embedded  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
tower. 

4  This  drawing  also  shows  that  the 
aisle  extended  further  west  than  it  does 
now.  It  was  shortened  to  the  line  of 
the  east  face  of  the  tower  at  the  restora- 
tion of  1860—63,  when  the  street  footpath 
was  carried  through  the  arched  ground- 
story  of  the  tower.  (C/.  the  Ordnance 
map  of  1856,  sheet  12,  with  that  of 
1892,  sheet  ccxl,  3,  12.) 
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possibly  having  some  connection  with  the  destruction  related  by 
De  la  Pryme.  The  western  responds,  and  the  pier  eastward,  on 
each  side,  are  considerably  out  of  plumb,  leaning  eastward  at  the 
top.  In  the  capitals  of  two  of  the  piers  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  are  some  carvings  of  Renaissance  character,  which  may  date 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  present  tower,  well  illustrated  in  its  earlier  condition  by 
Gale’s  drawing,  afterwards  cased  and  raised  by  Scott,  was  built  in 
1696,  as  recorded  by  De  la  Pryme.1 


So  much  for  the  church  itself.  A note  may  be  added  as  to  its 
ecclesiastical  position,  a point  on  which  there  has  been  much  mis- 
understanding, with  an  alleged  connexion  with  a mythical  pre- 
ceptory  of  Knights  Templars  at  North  Ferriby. 

The  Priory  of  North  Ferriby  was  a house  of  Austin  Canons  of 
the  Order  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  of  Jerusalem.  The  Temple 
of  Solomon,  from  which  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  took  their  name, 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  which  was  served 
by  a chapter  of  Austin  Canons,  and  the  canons  of  North  Ferriby 
had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Knights  of  the  Temple.2 
The  parish  church  of  North  Ferriby  was  appropriated  to  the  priory,3 
and  St.  Mary’s,  Hull,  was  a chapel  in  the  parish  of  North  Ferriby. 
A licence  to  appropriate  North  Ferriby  Church  was  granted  by 
Archbishop  Melton,  15  March,  1333, 4 and  a vicarage  was  ordained 
on  May  6 of  the  same  year.5  Archbishop  Melton’s  licence  of  3 
December,  1333,  to  the  prior  and  brethren  of  North  Ferriby,  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  of  Jerusalem,6  practically  granted 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Hull,  all  the  rights  of  a parish  church, 
except  as  regards  its  dependence  on  its  mother  church,  the  parish 
church  of  North  Ferriby.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  St. 


1 Hull  Corporation,  Bench  Book  8 

(1682  - 1741),  fo.  382.  20  May,  1697. 

Ordered  that  Ten  Pound  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Wilkinson  which  is  to  be  by 
him  paid  to  the  Treasurer  towards  the 
building  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  Steeple 
being  a Guift  from  the  Towne  for  that 
purpose. 

2 The  Order  of  the  Temple  at  North 
Ferriby,  by  Egerton  Beck,  in  the  English 
Historical  Review,  xxvi,  498.  Arch- 
bishop Melton’s  licence  of  1333  (see 
above)  furnishes  yet  another  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Beck’s  view. 

3 At  an  earlier  time  the  church  was 

in  the  patronage  of  the  Vescys  (Reg. 

Giffard  (Surtees  Soc.  cix),  57;  Reg.  Wick- 


wane  (Surtees  Soc.  cxiv),  95,  98,  99, 
1 14;  Reg.  Romeyn  (Surtees  Soc.  cxxiii), 
i,  234-5).  “The  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
(Hull),  which  was  dependent  upon  the 
church  of  Ferriby  till  a recent  period, 
was  erected  for  the  use  of  such  of  the 
people  of  Wyke  as  lived  within  the  fee 
of  Aton,  and  consequently,  when  St. 
Mary’s  came  to  be  regarded  as  a distinct 
parish,  that  parish  was  identical  as  to 
its  territorial  limits  with  Aton  Fee” 
(J.  R.  Boyle’s  Introduction  to  Catalogue 
of  Exhibition  of  Hull  Charters,  1899). 

4  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  382 d. 

0 Ibid.,  fo.  385. 
fi  See  p.  277,  note  2 supra. 
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Mary’s  is  afterwards  loosely  called  a parish  church;  e.g.  “ the  parish 
of  oure  Lady  ” in  the  Act  of  Resumption  of  y and  8 Edward  IV;1 
a bequest  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  will  of  John 
Snaynton,  1433/  and  one  to  the  reparations  of  “ my  parishe  church 
at  Hull  ” in  the  will  of  George  Matheson,  1540. 3 So  in  the  Chantry 
Certificates  of  1548, although  we  read  of  “the  paryshe  of  the  Trenytie 
in  the  town  of  Kingeston-upon-Hull,”4  and  of  “ the  paryshe  of 
Saint  Maryes  in  Hull/’5  we  are  also  told  “ that  the  twoo  churches 
in  Hull  aforesaide  be  in  the  parishe  of  Hasyll,  and  distante  frome 
the  same  churche  three  myles,  and  in  the  saide  twoo  churches  be 
mynystred  all  sacramentes  and  sacramentalles,  and  the  same  be 
used  as  parisshe  churches.”6  Holy  Trinity  was,  of  course,  in  the 
parish  of  Hessle,  but  the  statement  that  St.  Mary’s  was  also  in 
that  parish  is  a mistake  of  the  commissioners.  In  the  Valor  Eccl. 
(26  Hen.  VIII),  v,  129,  among  the  payments  by  the  priory  of  Ferriby 
is  one  of  £4  13s.  4 d.  to  Wm.  Swan,  “ curat’  de  Hull  in  capell  B.M.” 

St.  Mary’s  was  still  dependent  on  Ferriby  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Corporation,  who  took  a very  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  two  churches,  had  during  the  Civil 
War  experienced  much  difficulty  because  of  this  dependence  on 
Hessle  and  Ferriby,  and  they  were  anxious  that  this  state  of  things 
should  cease.  On  October  16,  1651,  “ it  is  ordered  that  a peticion 
be  framed  and  preferred  to  Parliament  for  the  cutting  of  the  de- 
pendency of  the  Trinity  church  from  the  church  of  Hessell  and  the 
dependency  of  St.  Mary  church  from  North  Ferriby  church,” 
etc.7  The  petition  sets  out  that:  “First  the  Great  Church  in  our 
Towne  called  Trinity  Church  hath  dependency  upon  the  Church  of 
Hassell  three  miles  from  our  Towne  and  the  viccar  of  Hassell  is 
also  viccar  here,  and  by  his  residence  formerly  at  Hassell  he  hath 
neglected  those  Pastorall  duties  that  were  due  from  him  to  the 
Parishioners  of  the  sayd  Trinity  Church.  In  like  manner  the 
Lesser  Church  in  this  Towne  called  Marie’s  Church  hath  dependenc}^ 
upon  the  Church  of  North  Ferriby  five  miles  from  our  Towne,” 
and,  after  setting  forth  other  grievances,  the  petitioners  request 
“ that  the  dependency  of  their  Churches  may  be  cut  of  from  Hassell 
and  Ferriby.” 


1 Rot.  Pari,  v,  588,  quoted  in  Frost’s 
Notices,  84.91. 

2 Reg.  Test,  iii,  378. 

3 North  Country  Wills  (Surtees  Soc. 
cxvi) , 173. 

4 Yorkshire  Chantry  Certificates  (Surtees 
Soc.  xcii),  520. 

* Ibid.,  523. 


_ Ibid.,  347. 

' Bench  Book  6 (1650-64),  fo.  2 7. 
The  petition  itself  is  among  the  Cor- 
poration muniments.  I have  to  thank 
Mr.  H.  A.  Learoyd,  Town  Clerk  of  Hull, 
for  kind  permission  to  make  copies  of 
these  and  other  documents,  and  Mr. 
L.  M.  Stanewell,  the  Record  clerk,  for 
his  courteous  assistance. 
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Holy  Trinity  was  definitely  separated  from  Hessle  and  con- 
stituted a separate  parish  in  1661,  but  I have  not  found  any  record 
of  any  definite  act  of  separation  of  St.  Mary’s  from  its  mother 
church  of  Ferriby.1 

1 F rost  ( Notices , p.  8472.)  says  that  there  are  many  circumstances  which  favour 
the  belief  that  no  formal  separation  ever  did  take  place. 
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A REGROUPING  OF  THE  DOMESDAY  CARUCATES 

IN  THE 

LANGBARGH  WAPENTAKE  (N.R.  Yorks.). 

By  WILLIAM  HORNSBY. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  that  “ what  we 
want  is  not  translations  but  analyses  of  Domesday."  It  was  this 
remark,  and  a perusal  of  Dr.  Farrer’s  article  in  the  Victoria  County 
History  of  Yorkshire 1 which  led  the  writer  to  look  more  closely  into 
the  record  of  his  own  particular  district.  He  now  sets  forth  his 
results,  not  with  any  pretence  of  having  reached  finality,  but  rather 
to  ventilate  the  subject,  and  pour  encourager  les  autres. 

In  the  regrouping  of  the  Domesday  carucates  in  Langbargh, 
the  following  interesting  points  emerge: 

I.  It  is  found  that,  by  associating  Acklam  with  Whitby  and 
Loftus  in  the  East  Division,  and  so  completing  Earl  Siward's 
“ hundred,"  and,  by  combining  with  Stokesley  the  remainder  of 
Hawart’s  land  in  the  North  Riding,  there  is  established  approximate 
equality  in  the  three  divisions  of  Langbargh,  viz.: 

Eastern  Division  - - 210  geld  carucates  (126  4-  84). 

Middle  ,,  - 202 

Western  „ - - 210  ,,  ,,  (126  + 84). 

Those  who  have  to  deal  with  Parochial  Valuation  Lists  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that,  in  a patchwork  like  Domesday,  there 
is  a shortage  of  8 carucates  in  the  Middle  Division  of  Langbargh. 
This  deficiency  may  have  arisen  from  simple  omission  or  through 
beneficial  hidaiion,  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  a mistake  in  counting, 
following  upon  a general  reduction  of  assessment. 

II.  In  all  the  divisions  of  Langbargh  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  an  earlier  manlot  assessment — the  unit  being  the  tenmantele  of 
14  carucates.  Interesting  combinations  of  this  unit  are  found  in 
the  holdings  of  : 

Swen  - - - - 30  manlots  and  42  carucates. 

Uctred  - - - 60  „ ,,84 

1 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  133-327.  advice  and  criticism  in  connection  with 
The  writer  begs  to  express  his  best  thanks  the  present  paper, 
to  Dr.  W.  Farrer  for  much  valuable 
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Hawart  and  Gospatric  - go  manlots  and  126  carucates.1 
Earl  Siward  - - - 90  „ „ 126  „ 1 


ilie  confusion  in  the  last  named  may  have  been  due  to  the 
imposition  by  the  Danes  of  a long  hundred  of  120  carucates  (con- 
sisting of  10  small  hundreds  of  12  carucates)  upon  the  earlier  system. 
A similai  explanation  may  meet  the  case  of  Hawart  in  Stokesley 
and  Gospatric  in  Hutton  Rudby  and  Seamer. 

Other  examples  of  the  manlot  combination  are  found  in  the 
holdings  of: 


Robert  Malet  - 

- 28  carucates 

in  Langbargh. 

631  „ 

in  North  Riding. 

William  de  Percy 

- 191 

in  Langbargh. 

43  f 

sub-tenancy  in  Whitby 

63  p 

The  lesser  Thegns 

(under 

land  of  the  King)  - 112  c.  5 b.  in  Langbargh. 


HE  The  authorities  have  been  most  careful  to  warn  us  that 
in  Domesday  " assessment  bore  no  ratio  to  area/'  This  statement, 
no  doubt,  was  true  of  southern  England,  where  lapse  of  time  had 
obscured  eailier  conditions.  Hut  in  the  North  the  nomenclature 
itself  indicates  an  attempt  to  bring  rating  into  more  intimate  touch 
with  leality.  In  Langbargh  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a distinct 
relation  between  the  geld  carucate  and  the  teamland. 


In  East  Langbargh  there  are: 

210  geld  caiucates  (150  manlots)  and  150  potential  ploughlands. 
(J4Xi5)  (10x15) 

In  Middle  Langbargh  (counting  omissions)  there  are: 

210  geld  carucates  (150  manlots)  and  112J  potential  ploughlands. 
In  West  Langbargh  there  are: 

210  geld  carucates  (150  manlots)  and  112$  potential  ploughlands. 
(T4  X15)  (71X15) 

Examples  of  the  14  : 10  ratio  are  found  also  in  the  land  of: 

( °unt  Hugh,  182!  carucates  and  128  potential  ploughlands, 
(I4  X13)  (10x13) 

and  Count  Alan,  1,140  carucates  and  817  ploughlands. 

(14x81$)  (10x81$) 


1 63  c.  is  one-quarter  and  126  c.  is  one- 
half  of  252  c.  252  c.  equals  180  (18  x 10) 
manlots.  It  is  possible  that  these  18 
tenmanlots  had  some  connection  with  the 


18  small  hundreds,  which,  in  Yorkshire 
and  other  northern  counties,  made 
amends  in  a breach  of  the  peace. 
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Cases  of  the  14  : j\  ratio  are  to  be  seen  in  the  land  of: 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  2484  carueates  and  137  ploughlands, 

(14x18)  (7JX18) 

and  the  Thegns  of  Langbargh: 

The  King’s  Thegns  - 72  J carueates  and  37J  ploughlands. 


The  Lesser  Thegns  - 112-f  ,, 

,,  624 

1 84-J-  : 

i.e.  (14  X13)  : 

99 1 

(7 1 X13) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a tenmanlot  should  have  im- 
posed upon  it  fourteen  units  of  assessment,  and  why  the  ratio  of 
geld  carucate  to  potential  ploughland  should  vary  14  : 10  and 
14  : y\.  It  is  possible  that  the  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  latter 
case  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  indicate  that,  in 
their  judgment,  the  division  was  over-assessed  and  needed  relief. 
Against  this  explanation  one  may  cite  the  case  of  Loftus,  which, 
with  its  soke,  was  described  T.R.W.  as  “ all  waste  except  Easington 
(where  there  was  a villan  with  one  plough)  and  worth  nothing,” 
and  yet  retained  the  normal  ratio.  Then,  again,  there  is  Swen’s 
interesting  group  of  Manors,  which,  although  entered  T.R.W.  as 
“ all  waste  (except  Seaton,  3 ploughs  and  valet  10s.),”  nevertheless 
preserved  the  ratio  42  carueates  : 30  potential  ploughlands.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  fall  back  upon  Canon 
Taylor’s  “ heresy  and  say  that,  at  any  rate  in  primitive  York- 
shire, the  normal  assessment  was  imposed  upon  the  ploughland 
(not  upon  the  annual  but  upon  the  held  ploughland),  and  that  the 


1 The  writer  is  amazed  at  the  un- 
popularity of  Canon  Taylor’s  theory. 
No  doubt,  the  Canon  was  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  long  hundred,  and  careless 
in  his  language,  especially  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  geld  carucate.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  on  reflection  he 
would  have  modified  his  definition  of 
the  latter,  and  made  it  read  as  “ the 
unit  of  assessment  imposed  upon  the 
quantity  of  land  tilled  in  one  year  in 
one  arable  field  by  one  plough.”  When 
thus  stated  the  two  “ fatal  ” objections 
urged  by  the  experts  against  the  posi- 
tion appears  to  the  writer,  as  a tenant 
farmer,  to  carry  little  weight.  The 
first,  Prof.  Maitland’s  well-worn  argu- 
ment from  “ injustice,”  is  obviously 
based  upon  the  fallacy  that  land  is 
uniform  in  quality.  Prof.  Maitland  asks 
what  justice  is  there  in  Y paying  on 
120  acres  in  a three-field  manor  twice 
the  geld  X pays  on  80  acres  in  a two- 
course  holding.  There  would  be  force 
in  this  reasoning  if  all  land  had  equal 
fertility.  But  every  ploughbov  knows 


that  soils  vary.  We  have:  A,  “ strong  ” 
land,  hard  to  work  and  uncertain  in 
yield,  and  B,  “ light  ” land,  easy  to  till 
and  more  generous  in  returns.  What 
injustice  could  there  be  in  equalising  a 
field  carucate  of  80  acres  of  “ A ” with 
a field  carucate  of  60  acres  of  “ B ” ? 
To-day  the  “ Farmer  Jeremy  ” of  our 
district  makes  a similar  equalisation 
along  the  line  of  rent.  He  scoffs  at  the 
idea  of  paying  for  land  in  the  “ Essex  ” 
of  Cleveland  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
“ The  Lothians.”  Moreover,  Professor 
Maitland  failed  to  see  the  other  side  of 
his  argument,  viz.  the  injustice  there 
would  be  in  X paying  on  80  acres  of 
poor  land  in  a two-course  manor  the 
same  geld  as  Y paid  on  the  annual 
carucate  of  120  acres  of  better  land  in 
a three-field  holding.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  Langbargh  we  fell  far 
short  of  the  carucate  of  1 60-1 80  acres 
— the  idealism  of  Walter  of  Henley.  In 
the  register  of  the  land  of  the  Guisbor- 
ough  Priory  (Atkinson’s  History  of  Cleve- 
land, vol.  ii,  p.  40)  we  find  the  expres- 
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variation  of  ratio  of  geld  carucate  and  potential  ploughland  was 
due  to  the  greater  and  greater  preponderance  of  the  third  field, 
thus:  8 : 4 and  13  : 6J 

6:6  1 : 1 


14  : 10  14  : y\ 

IV.  lire  authorities  find  no  connection  between  assessment 
and  value.  In  Langbargh,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Edwardian  valuation  was  based  upon  the  manlot  or  potential 
ploughland;  for,  apparently,  in  a normal  assessment  these  corre- 
sponded— 14  carucates  and  10  manlots  and  10  potential  plough- 
lands. Swen’s  interesting  group  of  manors  (42  carucates — 30  man- 
lots),  with  probable  valuit  of  £12,  work  out  at  85.  (6  ores)  per  man- 
lot. 

Uctred’s  holding  of  84  carucates  works  out  at:  £ s-  d- 

42  carucates,  i.e.  30  manlots  at  2 s.  8d.  (2  ores)  per  manlot  —4  0 0 

and 

42  carucates,  i.e.  30  manlots — 20  manlots  @ 2 s.  8d.  (2  ores)  =2  13  4 

10  manlots  @ is.  4^.  (1  ore)  -=o  13  4 


Hawart's  holding 4- Gospatric's : £368 

126  carucates  (90  manlots)  @ 10s.  8d.  (8  ores)  per  manlot  =£48 

(£24~i-£24) 

In  Earl  Siward’s  “ hundred  ” (Whitby,  Loftus,  and  Acklam 
with  sokes)  the  figures  are  more  troublesome — even  if  Siward  had 
powers  over  the  whole  wapentake,  less  the  land  of  Hawart  and 
Gospatric.  In  such  circumstances,  450  manlots  — 90  manlots  -360 
manlots.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  manlots  at  10s.  8d.  per  manlot 
=£i92^  leaving  a surplus  of  £16— possibly  explicable  on  the  ground 
that  some  portion  paid  at  a higher  rate  than  10s.  8d.  per  manlot. 
But  there  appears  to  be  another  line  of  explanation.  It  is  possible 
that  these  Edwardian  values  of  Whitby,  Loftus,  and  Acklam  were 
still  older  valuits,  based  upon  an  earlier  and  higher  assessment. 


sions:  “one  ‘ hole’  ploughland  containing 
48  acres”;  “ half  a ploughland,  lying  in 
the  three  fields,  containing  by  esti- 
mation 24  acres  ” ; “ a foote  or  a quarter 
of  a ploughland,  containing  12  acres.” 
These  areas  point  in  a three-course 
manor  to  a field  ploughland  of  16 
acres,  an  annual  ditto  of  32  acres,  and 
a total  ditto  of  48  acres.  So,  too,  under 
Moorsholm  there  is  reference  to  a whole 
carucate  of  60  acres  in  a three-field 
manor,  giving  a field  carucate  of  20  acres, 
annual  ditto  of  40  acres,  and  total  ditto 
of  60  acres. 


The  second  objection,  based  upon  the 
divergence  from  the  formulas  2 : 1 and  1 
: 1,  is  already  anticipated  by  Canon 
Taylor  ( Domesday  Studies,  vol.  i,  pp.  166- 
168),  and  especially  in  the  paragraph: 

Probably  no  single  explanation  will 
suffice  (for  the  exceptions) ; in  some 
cases  the  anomaly  may  have  arisen 
from  the  exceptional  value  of  the  land, 
in  others  from  recent  extension  of 
cultivation  or  from  geldation  from  some 
older  assessment  or  from  favourable 
geldation.” 
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It  is  found  that : 

I of  52!  =39| — the  potential  ploughland  of  Whitby  and  its 


soke  in  D.B.  being  - - - - - 39 

f of  45  ==  33 f — -the  potential  ploughland  of  Loftus  and  its 

soke  in  D.B.  being  - - - - - 34 

J of  30  = — the  potential  ploughland  of  Acklam  and  its 

soke  in  D.B.  being  - - - - - 22 

** 7i  95  £ 95 

It  is  found  that : 


S2 1 af  a Iee  farm  of  £2  2 s.  Sd.  (32  ores)  =£112 — valuit  of  Whitby 

and  its  soke. 

45  at  a fee  farm  of  £1  is.  4 d.  (16  ores)  = £48 — valuit  ot  Loftus 

and  its  soke. 

30  at  a fee  farm  of  £1  12s.  0 d.  (24  ores)  =■-  £48 — valuit  of  Acklam 

and  its  soke. 

The  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  manlots  and  the  poten- 
tial ploughlands  of  Si  ward's  holding  (90  manlots  and  95  potential 
ploughlands)  may  have  been  due  to  the  imposition  of  a Danish 
long  hundred  upon  the  earlier  system  of  assessment.  There  is 
similar  confusion  in  Swen’s  group  of  manors  (Lythe— Seaton  Hall) 
where  30  manlots  have  associated  with  them  only  25  potential  plough- 
lands. In  this  case,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a grouping  in  Danish 
small  hundreds.  Or  possibly  the  95  potential  ploughlands  in 
Siward's  holding  had  been  part  of  a larger  whole,  and  a mistake 
in  counting  was  made  on  division.  It  will  be  found  that,  by  com- 
bining Whitby,  Loftus,  and  Acklam  with  the  group  Fyling — Danby, 
a normal  ratio  is  established,  viz.  1264  carucates-h42  carucates  = 
1684  carucates  : 120  (954-25)  potential  ploughlands. 

TABLES.1 

Langbargh  Wapentake. 

Potential 
Geld  Plough- 

E astern  Division.  Carucates  lands  Valuit  Holder  T.R.E. 

Whitby  and  Sneaton  B.  15  : 15  £112  Earl  Si  ward 

with  Soke  in  : 

South  Fyling  - - 1 

North  Fyling  - -5 

Hawsker  - - - 3 

Prestiby  - - - 2 

1 The  writer  is  indebted  to  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  W.  M.  I’ Anson,  for  help 
in  checking  and  arranging  the  above  figures. 
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Ugglebarnby  - 
Soureby  - 
Brecca 
Baldby  - 
Flowergate 
Stakesby  - 
Newholm 


Loftus 

with  Soke  in  : 
Roscheltorp 
Hinderwell 
Boulby  - 
Easington 
Liverton  - 
Guisborough  - 
Roakley  - 
Upleatham 
Marske 

Kirkleatham  - 
Lazenby  - 
Lackenbv 

J 


Acklam  and  Ingleby 
Barwick  B. 
with  Soke  in  : 
Coulby  - 
Hemlington 
Stainton  - 
Thornton  - 
Maltby  - 
Cold  Ingleby  - 
Thornaby- 
Stainsby  - 


Geld 

Carucates 

n 

0 

4 

1 
i 

O 

2|  1 
4 

28£ 

43f 

4 


i 

1 -h 

2 
8 
6 

I 


2 

IO 

2 

2 


If 


37i 2 


1 1 


Potential 
Plough- 
lands Valuit  Holder  T.K.E. 


24 

39 

4 £48  Earl  Si  ward 


3° 

34 

7 £48  Earl  Siward 


!5 
22 


120  : 95  £208 


Lythe  ' - - - 2 

Hutton  Mulgrave  - 3 

Egton  - 3 

Mulgrave  - - - 6 

14 


1 20/-  Swen 

3 2°/-  „ 

3 20/-  >, 

3 20/-  „ 

10 — £4 


1 Summary  gives  also  2 b.  (E.  Mortain),  2 The  sum  total  in  Domesday  is  46  J c., 
omitted  in  text.  altered  from  42  c.  4 b. 

3 The  sum  total  in  Domesday  is  25  c. 
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Potential 

Geld 

Plough 

1 - 

Carucates 

lands 

Valuit  Holder  T.R.E. 

Goldsborough 

- 2 

2 

10/-  Swen 

Lllerby 

- 6 

4 

40/-  Swen  & Siward 

Mickleby 

- 4 

2 

20/-  Swen 

Grimsby 

- 2 

1 

?10/-  ;; 

14  : 

9— 

? £4 — 

Borrowby  and  Roxby  B.  6 

4 

? 70/ — Swen 

with  Soke  in  Newton  3 

3 

Seaton 

" 3 

2 

10/-  Uctred 

with  Soke  in 

Roxby  - 2 

2 

. , 

T4  : 

11 — 

? £4 — 

42  : 

3° 

?£12 

Fyling 

1 

5/4  Mervin 

Aislaby 

" 3 

2 

10/8  Uctred 

Normanby  - 

- 2 

2 

16/-  Ligulf 

- 6 : 

4i 

Dunsley 

3 

1 

32/-  Torolf 

Dunsley 

- 1 1 

? i2 

Barnby 

- 4 1 

0 

r 2 - 

Ugthorpe 

- 2 

2 

10/-  Ligulf 

Ugthorpe 

2 

2 

Gamel 

12  : 

8— 

Loftus 

- 4 

'j 

6 

20/-  2 Thegns 

Hinderweil  - 

- 4! 

£ 2 

20/-  Norman 

with  Soke  in 
Arnodestorp 

' ij 

1 

— 6 

Boulby 

1 

1 

8/-  Chilvert 

Roxby 

1 

1 

Norman 

— 12  : 

8^ — 

Crunkley  and  Lealholm 

and  Danby 

12  : 

4 

Orm 

42  : 

25 

Middle  Division. 

Brotton 

- 12 

6 

20/-  Uctred 

with  Soke  in 

Marske  10 

5 

Skelton 

- 13 

7 

4°/- 

Normanby  - 

- 7 

4 

20/- 

42 

22 — 

£4 — 

Guisborough 

- 25 

14 

40/-  Uctred 

Tocketts 

- 2 

1 

5/4 

Barnaby 

- 6 

3 

5/4 

Kirkleatham 

- 9 

5 

J6/- 

42  : 

2 3— 

£3/6/8 — 

84  : 

45 

1 Omitted  in  text. 

2 

Conjectural. 
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Stanghowe 


Geld 

Carucates 


}> 


7 

8 

* 


Potential 
Plough- 
lands  Valuit 
I 

o 1 


Holder  T.R.E 
Uctred 


Little  Moorsholm 

1 

1 

Moorsholm  - 

- 

02 

2 

)) 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

8/- 

Kilton  Thorpe 

- 

2 2‘ 

1 

r> 

- 

1 

Kilton 

- 

O 

2 

— ~ 

I 

14 

4 

: 8i— 

Marske 
with  Soke 

in  Nor- 

8 

4 

manby 

- 

1 

2 

? J2  03 

20/- 
1 3?4 

Lackenby  - 

- 

2 

I 

Wilton 

- 

4 

2 

with  Soke  in 

Wilton- 

1 

•> 

? ±2  o3 

l6/- 

Kirkleatham 

- 

4 

2 

I0/- 

40/- 

Eston 

— — 

9 

-28 

5 

: 14  j 

Wilton 

with  Soke  in 

Wilton 

3l 

2 

20/~ 

and  Lazenby 

1 5 

1 

Normanby  - 

- 

1 

2 

? J 8 O 9 

5/4 

Lazenby 

- 

■al  6 

ot 

a 

IQ/- 

Upsal 

- 

1 7 

1 

•> 

Westude4 

- 

6 

1 4 

IQ/- 

Thornton 

- 

2 

1 

Guisborough 

- 

1 

1 

2 

)) 

3i 

— 1 9 

2 

: 9f 

5/4 

Ayton 

- 

4 10 

2 

20/~ 

Little  Ayton 

. 

2 

1 

1°/- 

l6/~ 

Ayton 

- 

2 

1 

>) 

6 

14 

3 

7 

40/- 

Kildale 

- 

6 

3 

1 

I6/" 

Eryholme  - 

- 

0 

Pinchingthorpe 

- 

■J 

0 

r4 

IO/- 

>) 

n 

0 

14 

2 

• 7\ 

IO/- 

Uctrecl 


1 Omitted  in  text. 

~ Conjectural. 

3 No  entry  in  D.B. 

4 Westwith  Farm  near  Guisborough  ? 
0 Summary  gives  4|  c. 


)) 


Torchil 

Uctred 

Torchil 

Uctred 


)) 


>> 


Norman 

Leising 

Ulchil 


Edmund 
and  Turorne 


Aldred 


6 Summary  gives  3 J c. 

7 Summary  gives  2 c. 

8 Conjectural. 

9 No  entry  in  D.B. 

10  Summary  gives  3 e. 
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Geld 

Carucates 


Ormesby  - - - 12 

with  Soke  in  Upsal  - 2 


Morton  and  Nunthorpe  9 


-14 


Newton  - - - 61 


■!5 


Western  Division. 
Hutton  Rudby  - 

with  Soke  in  : 
Rudby2  - - 3 1 

Skutterskelf2  - 4 

Blaton  - - 2 f 

Whorlton  - 8 

Goulton  5 

Crathorn  1 


Seamer  and  Tanton 
with  Soke  in  : 
Hilton  6 

Middleton  - 8 

Foston  - - 3 

Carlton  8 


-20 


13 


-26 


—25 


•38 


Stokesley  - 

with  Soke  in  : 
Skutterskelf 
Thoraldby  - 2 

Ingleby  Greenhowe  7 


— 64 


2k 


Broughton 
Tanton  - 
Kirkby  - 
Dromonby 
Great  Busby 
Little  Busby 


8 

3 

3 

5 

3 


Potential 
Plough- 
lands Valuit  Holder  T.R.E. 
8 £4/-/-  4 Thegns 

1 


9- 


8- 


3 


4 


12 
16 — 
8 


13 


21- 


37 


16 


20/-  Magbanet  and 
Aluret 

10/-  Magbanet 


£24  Gospatric 


40/- 


£24  Hawart 


— 34f  d : 

also  under  “ land  of 
the  King  ” : 

Ayton  2 

Easby  - - 2 

Battersby  - 2 

—6  : 3 

1 1 c.  in  soke  of  Ayton. 

3 Omitted  from  Summary,  as  also  Codreschelf  2 b.  entered  in  T. 

under  land  of  the  King. 

3 Text  gives  34  £ c. 
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also  m “ Allerton 
Wapentake  ” : 
Low  Worsall  - 
Kirklevington  - 
Yarm  3 

Castle  Levington  4 


3 

6 


Geld 

Carucates 


-16 


■62f 


Potential 
Plough- 
lands Valuit  Holder  T.R.E. 


8 

30— 


126% 


67 


Marton  - 

with  Tollesby  B. 
Marton  - 

with  Tollesby  B. 
Marton  - 

Newham  - 
Newham  - 
Tollesby  - 
Acklam 

Acklam  - - - 

Stainton  - 

with  Soke  in  Thornton 
Thornaby  - 

Thornaby  - 
Tunstall 
Tanton  - 

Berguluesbi 

Hilton  - - - 

Thoraldby  - 


0 
3 

3 

4 

1 

ip 

ol 


0 

1 

2 
1 

H 

3 


-42 


M.  Camisedale 
? M. 

M. 

2 Ms.  Great  Broughton 


)) 


)) 


5 

3 

1 

5 


5 Ms. 


-14 


3 

Pi1  o2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


x 

? U o2 
? U o2 
? I1  o2 
1 


* 

lb 

b 


■3~ 


? 21  o2 

1 

o 


lk- 


20/-  Edmund 

40/-  Archil 
Ulchil 

10/-  Edmund 
10/-  Lesing 


20/-  Lesing  and 
Ulchil 
Edmund 


)} 


!) 


Ulchil 

Lesing 

2°i- 

Archil 
Alver 
16 d.  Archil 

10/-  Ulchil 
Orm 

25/-  Norman  and 

Ulchil 


M.  Great  Broughton  4 
M.  Great  Busby  - 1 b 

m.  „ „ -4 

2 Ms.  Faceby  - - 8 

—14 

5Ms. 


2 

1 

? U r»2 


7k~ 


4 


10/-  Siward 
Lesing 
Eldred 

30/-  Archil  and 
Lesing 


1 Conjectural.  2 No  entry  in  D.B. 

3 Summary  gives  l c. 
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M. 

Goulton 

Geld 

Carucates 

- 1 

Potential 
Plough- 
lands V 

1 

2 

aluit  Holder  T.R.E. 

Archil 

2 Ms. 

Crathorne  - 

■ 5 

3 

40/-  Ulf 

2 Ms. 

East  Rownton 

- 8 

4 

40/-  Tor  and  Carle 

5 Ms. 

—14 
— 421 

: 7 \ 

: 22:4 — 

Grand  Totals  of  Three  Divisions  of  Langbargh. 


Geld  Potential 

East  Division : Carucates.  1 loughlands. 

Whitby,  Loftus,  and  Acklam  - 120  or  126J  : 9 

Fyling, — Danby  • - 42  : 2 

168-i  : 120— 

Lythe, — Seaton  - 42  : 30 


Midland  Division 

With  possible  omissions 


202 

8 

210 


109 

3i 

112^ 


W estern  Division  - - - - 21  of  or  21  o|  : 1124 

1 This  group  falls  into  three  equal  blocks  of  14  c.  The  separate  blocks  contain 
5 Manors  and  7^  potential  ploughlands  and  10  manlots. 


1-0  10 


NOTES  ON  YORKSHIRE  CHURCHES. 

By  the  late  Sir  STEPHEN  GLYNNE,  Bart. 

(Continued  from  p.  212.) 

All  Saints,  Darfield. 

Dec.  5,  1862.  A fine  stately  church,  in  excellent  condition, 
yet  grander  in  general  effect  than  in  details.  The  plan  includes 
nave  and  chancel,  each  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a western 
tower,  and  south  porch.  The  prevailing  features  are  Perpendicu- 
lar, but  with  earlier  portions.  The  interior  is  spacious  and  hand- 
some. The  nave  has  a clerestory,  the  north  aisle  is  narrower 
than  the  southern.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of 
three  large  pointed  arches,  upon  octagonal  pillars,  with  caps. 
Above  are  clerestory  windows  of  two  lights,  with  something  of 
a Decorated  character.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  have 
all  a kind  of  flamboyant  tracery  of  three  lights.  At  the  west 
of  the  two  aisles  they  are  more  decidedly  Decorated.  Other 
windows  on  the  north  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  also 
with  something  of  flamboyant  look. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  rising  from  clustered  Decorated 
shafts  with  moulded  capitals.  The  aisles  of  the  chancel  extend 
quite  to  the  east  end  ; the  southern  is  divided  from  the  chancel 
by  two  pointed  arches,  of  which  the  western  has  a ribbed  soffit, 
the  ribs  not  on  corbels,  but  springing  at  once  from  the  wall, 
the  intermediate  pier  is  large  and  the  other  arch  is  pointed, 
upon  clustered  octagonal  shafts.  The  northern  aisle  opens  to 
the  chancel  by  two  wide  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  columns 
having  overhanging  capitals  with  shields,  and  octagonal  responds. 
The  chancel  has  an  ancient  open  roof  with  king-posts  ; its  aisles 
have  flat  panelled  ceilings  with  bosses  coloured  blue.  The  north 
aisle  is  divided  from  that  of  the  nave  by  a pointed  arch  ; the 
south  aisle  is  uninterrupted  to  east  and  west.  There  is  an  odd 
obliquely-set  door  in  the  south-east  pier  of  the  nave  facing  east, 
and  now  communicating  with  the  pulpit.  There  is  some  old 
wood-carving  in  the  seats,  some  pewing  with  knobs  of  Caroline 
period,  and  some  oak  stalls  with  poppy-ends  in  the  chancel. 
The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  five  lights,  Perpendicular, 
with  some  new  stained  glass. 
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The  south  aisle  has  a flamboyant  east  window  of  three  lights, 
and  one  of  similar  character  on  the  south.  In  the  corner  of  the 
east  wall  is  an  ogee  niche,  and  near  it  an  alabaster  altar  tomb, 
with  quatrefoiled  circles  in  panels  containing  shields,  with  the 
effigies  of  a knight  and  lady,  the  latter  having  a reticulated 
headdress  and  angels  at  her  head.  In  this  aisle  on  one  of  the 
piers  is  an  odd  ogee  niche  trefoiled,  with  returns  at  the  ends 
and  a piece  of  foliage  at  the  base.  The  south-west  arch  of  this 
aisle  looks  as  if  it  had  been  connected  with  a tomb,  and  in 
the  east  jamb  is  the  mark  of  a hinge  and  a kind  of  bracket. 

The  north  aisle  has  its  east  window  Perpendicular  of  three 
lights,  and  one  window  Decorated  of  two  lights.  Several  of  the 
windows  have  new  stained  glass.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed  and 
open,  upon  circular  columns  with  octagonal  caps.  The  organ 
is  set  here  on  the  ground.  There  are  no  galleries,  and  the  seats 
are  low  and  regular.  The  roof  of  the  nave  plain. 

The  font  is  raised  on  high  steps.  The  bowl  octagonal  with 
alternate  variations  of  ornament,  in  one  ogee  with  shields,  in 
another  plainer  panelling,  and  buttresses  at  the  angles,  on  a 
stem  with  panelled  band,  and  kneeling  step. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  two  sepulchral  arches  ; 
the  western  has  plain  mouldings,  the  hoods  on  corbel  heads,  and 
under  it  a slab  with  a cross  flory  raised  on  steps.  The  other  arch 
is  of  ogee  form,  with  finial  and  flanking  pinnacles,  and  foliation, 
with  a slab  bearing  a cross  flory.  There  is  an  opening  in  the 
north-west  pier  of  the  chancel  into  the  aisle.  On  the  north  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a vestry. 

There  is  in  the  north  aisle  a slab,  with  a cross  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  another  slab  with  armorial  shield  set 
upright. 

The  north  aisle  is  plain  externally  and  without  parapet. 
The  clerestory  is  embattled.  The  south  porch  is  wholly  of  stone, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  Perpen- 
dicular character,  having  a steep  stone  roof  with  arched  ribs 
and  an  embattled  gable.  The  tower  is  very  massive,  but  with- 
out buttresses  ; has  three  stages  with  string-courses,  a battle- 
ment and  four  short  pinnacles  ; belfry  windows  double,  each  of 
two  lights  on  the  east  and  west,  and  single  of  three  on  north 
and  south.  On  the  north  an  obtuse  lancet,  looking  early  in 
character,  in  the  second  stage.  On  the  west  a three-light  Per- 
pendicular window  and  a doorway  with  continuous  mouldings. 
The  staircase  lighted  by  slits. 
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All  Saints,  Wath. 

Dec.  5,  1862.  A large  church,  not  devoid  of  interest,  con- 
sisting of  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  north 
aisle,  a remarkably  large  transeptal  chapel  on  the  north,  western 
tower  with  spire,  and  south  porch. 

There  is  a variety  of  work.  The  tower  is  small,  and  without 
buttress,  according  to  a type  not  uncommon  in  the  West  Riding, 
especially  when  there  is  a spire.  The  lower  part  has  the  appear- 
ance of  plain  Norman  work,  and  is  very  plain.  There  are  three 
string-courses  dividing  the  tower,  and  the  upper  part  is  Per- 
pendicular, with  battlement  and  four  pinnacles.  The  belfry 
windows  of  two  lights,  with  transom.  The  spire  rises  within  the 

tower,  is  octagonal  and  rather  short  ; the  staircase  lighted  bv 
slits. 

The  porch,  as  at  Darfield  and  elsewhere,  has  a fine  stone 
roof  with  arched  ribs  and  an  embattled  parapet.  The  clerestory 
of  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle  are  also  embattled,  but  not  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  nave  has  dissimilar  arcades.  On  the 
north  three  Norman  arches,  semicircular,  with  square  edges  and 
laige  circular  columns  with  capitals  forming  something  of  a 
chamfered  square.  On  the  south  there  are  three  large  pointed 
chamfered  arches,  on  octagonal  columns,  with  coarse  overhanging 
capitals,  and  a half-arch  westward  of  those  next  the  tower. 
The  clerestory  has  late  square-headed  windows,  merely  with 
mullions  and  no  foils. 

At  the  wrest  of  the  south  aisle  is  a single  lancet  window. 
The  other  windows  of  this  aisle  are  plain,  of  two  lights,  without 
foil  or  tracery.  In  the  north  aisle  is  also  a lancet  at  the  west. 
Other  windows  square-headed,  of  two  lights  ; some  having  ar- 
morial shields  in  stained  glass. 

The  roofs  are  flat,  with  wood  panelling  and  bosses.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a canopied  niche.  The  nave  is 
much  encumbered  with  pews.  At  the  west  end  is  a large  organ 
standing  on  the  ground. 

The  font  is  modern.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  springing 
at  once  from  the  wall.  The  chancel  is  long,  its  outer  walls 
stuccoed,  and  has  a flat  panelled  roof.  The  east  window  Per- 
pendicular, of  five  lights,  with  flattish  arch  and  some  fair  stained 
glass.  At  the  north-east  is  a three-light  window  without  foils, 
now  blocked  up.  On  the  south  the  windows  are  plain,  as  in 
the  south  aisle.  There  is  a piscina,  with  sexfoiled  arch  and  a 
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bowl  with  fan-like  orifice.  The  chancel  is  narrower  than  the 
nave,  and  opens  to  the  north  aisle  by  two  arches  like  those 
north  of  the  nave.  To  the  east  of  the  aisle  is  an  ancient 
vestry  ranging  with  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  with  stone- 
flagged  roof  and  lancet  window. 

The  north  chapel  or  transept  is  a curious  addition,  and  very 
disproportionate  to  the  rest  of  the  church  ; it  is  of  Decorated 
character,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  a western  aisle,  divided 
by  two  very  good  Decorated  arches  on  pier  of  four  shafts 
clustered  in  diamond  shape,  with  moulded  capital.  The  responds 
have  rather  an  earlier  look,  the  southern  octagonal  upon  a head, 
the  other  has  a square  abacus,  with  nail-head  moulding  and 
flowers.  The  roof  lofty  and  open.  The  end  window  is  large, 
of  four  lights,  of  an  incipient  Decorated  character,  but  doubtful 
whether  original.  It  contains  very  poor  modern  stained  glass. 
The  other  windows  of  two  lights  and  very  plain.  Over  the 
arcade  are  three  corbel  heads.  This  chapel  is  now  filled  with 
pews,  but  has  some  ancient  wood-work,  with  inscription  and 
shields.  On  one  is  this  inscription  : “ John  Saville  causes  this 
to  be  made  the  19  da  of  September  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde 
God  1576/’  This  chapel  has  been  much  modernised  externally. 

In  the  churchyard  are  two  stone  coffins. 

All  Saints,  Cawthorne. 

April  30,  1863.  The  church  has  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel  with  north  aisle,  west  tower,  and  south  porch. 
The  exterior  has  almost  wholly  a Perpendicular  character, 
but  the  arcades  of  the  nave  seem  to  be  Early  English,  as  also 
that  between  the  chancel  and  north  chapel.  The  arcades  of  the 
nave  have  three  pointed  arches  each,  upon  circular  columns,  with 
moulded  capitals.  Most  of  the  windows  are  Perpendicular  in 
the  aisles,  and  of  three  lights,  on  the  north  square-headed.  At 
the  east  of  the  north  aisle  is  a plain  Decorated  one  of  three 
lights,  without  foliation,  at  the  west  end  of  two  lights. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  upon  abaci  and  corbels.  The 
chancel  has  two  small  Early  English  arches  dividing  it  from  the 
north  aisle  upon  slender  columns,  with  octagonal  capitals.  There 
is  some  wood  screenwork  in  this  aisle,  and  a single  lancet  win- 
dow near  the  west.  It  contains  a Perpendicular  altar  tomb,  and 
is  divided  from  the  aisle  of  the  nave  by  a pointed  arch.  The 
east  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  have  been  newly  built,  and 
have  Perpendicular  windows  of  four  lights.  There  is  a western 
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gallery.  The  organ  is  at  the  east  of  the  south  aisle.  The  font 
is  mutilated,  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  on  a stem  charged  with 
shields,  etc. 

The  tower  is  of  the  usual  local  type,  of  fair  stone,  with 
battlement  and  crocheted  pinnacles,  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and 
gargoyles.  There  is  one  string-course  ; belfry  windows  of  two 
lights,  transomed  ; a three-light  west  window,  and  a doorway, 
with  plain  continuous  mouldings.  Under  the  east  window  of  the 
north  aisle  externally  is  a Maltese  cross  in  the  masonry.  The 
tower-arch  is  pointed.  There  is  a small  window  at  the  east  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  the 
chancel.  The  north  aisle  has  no  parapet.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  flagged  with  stone. 

Monk  Fryston. 

May  i,  1863.  The  church  has  nave  with  aisles  and  clere- 
story, chancel,  western  tower,  and  north  and  south  porches  ; and 
is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  1447,  i.e.  the  outer  walls  of  the 
nave  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  The  windows  of  the 
aisles  and  clerestory  are  all  Perpendicular,  square-headed,  of 
three  lights.  There  are  no  parapets,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  stone  slate,  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  being  of  lean-to  form. 
The  south  aisle  has  an  embattled  parapet.  The  nave  has  Early 
English  arcades  ; on  each  side  three  wide  pointed  arches,  on 
circular  columns,  with  moulded  capitals.  The  eastern  respond 
on  the  south  is  clustered.  The  chancel-arch  pointed  and  cor- 
belled. The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  of  three  lights, 
but  superior  in  character  to  the  others.  The  chancel  is  long  ; 
has  a plain  piscina  and  a priest’s  door  on  the  south.  The  east 
window  Decorated,  of  three  lights,  containing  fair  pieces  of 
ancient  stained  glass,  and  on  the  north  and  south  are  plain 
two-light  windows  without  foliation.  The  chancel  has  a sloping 
roof  covered  with  flags,  as  has  the  south  porch.  The  tower-arch 
is  blocked  by  a large  gallery,  in  which  is  a considerable  organ. 

The  walls  are  a very  white  stone  found  in  the  lime-stone 
district. 

The  tower  in  its  lower  part  is  Early  English,  with  inserted 
corner  buttresses  and  two  stages  of  corbel  tables.  The  west 
window  Decorated,  of  two  lights  and  plain  character,  and  no 
west  door.  The  upper  stage  Perpendicular,  with  battlement  and 
four  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  belfry  windows  of  two  lights. 

Near  the  north  door  are  two  shields,  apparently  as  corbels, 
with  armorial  bearings. 
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St.  Mary,  Mirfield. 

Nov.  22,  1863.  This  church  makes  now  but  a sorry  appear- 
ance, the  body  having  been  reconstructed  in  1826  in  a very 
wretched  style,  but  apparently  on  the  old  foundations,  and  possi- 
bly some  part  of  the  walls  may  have  yet  the  ancient  masonry. 
The  tower  and  part  of  the  west  end  are  ancient.  The  former  is 
rather  small  and  low  ; the  lower  part  looks  early,  and  is  without 
buttresses.  A small  window,  now  closed,  looks  Norman.  The 
belfry  storey  is  late,  almost  debased,  has  belfry  windows  of  two 
lights,  and  battlement  with  four  crocheted  pinnacles. 

It  would  appear  that  the  church  consisted  originally  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  as  the  tower  is  set  near  the 
south  end  of  the  present  west  front,  very  clumsily  fitting  the 
present  arrangement,  for  it  is  not  only  set  on  one  side,  but 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  height  of  the  new  building. 

The  hideous  body  is  scarce  worthy  of  notice.  The  interior 
is  as  little  like  a church  as  possible,  with  fiat  ceiling,  staring 
ugly  windows,  lop-sided  gallery  west  and  north,  and  pews  occupy- 
ing the  central  space  quite  up  to  the  altar.  At  the  east  end 
of  what  may  have  been  the  north  aisle  is  a two-light  square- 
headed window,  which  may  possibly  be  in  situ.  A small  pointed 
arch  opens  to  the  tower,  which  also  may  be  original.  The  font 
bears  the  date  1662,  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  with  debased  foliage. 
There  is  a little  Caroline  wood-work  mixed  up  with  the  pewing, 
but  the  wood-work  and  general  appointments  are  for  the  most 
part  very  mean. 

The  situation  is  fine,  on  a commanding  eminence,  at  a distance 
from  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  parish. 

All  Saints,  Darton. 

April,  1864.  This  church  is  a regular  building,  wholly  Per- 
pendicular, of  very  much  of  the  same  kind  as  is  very  prevalent 
in  the  West  Riding.  It  consists  of  a clerestoried  nave  with 
aisles,  chancel  with  north  and  south  aisles,  west  tower,  and  south 
porch.  The  whole  exterior  of  good  stone  masonry,  and  every 
part  embattled. 

The  chancel  is  much  lower  than  the  nave.  The  tower  is 
well  proportioned,  has  embattled  parapet  and  eight  crocketed 
pinnacles,  corner  buttresses  of  no  great  projection,  but  those  on 
the  west  side  having  some  panelling  in  their  lower  stages.  There 
is  a west  doorway  having  continuous  arch  mouldings  and  hood, 
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above  which  is  a window  of  three  lights.  The  belfry  windows 
aie  transomed  and  of  two  lights  ; below  them  is  an  oblong 
opening  with  string  carried  over  it.  On  the  north  of  the  tower 
is  a projection  for  staircase.  The  west  window  of  each  aisle 
is  square-headed,  of  two  lights.  The  windows  of  the  south 
aisle  are  of  three  lights,  merely  trefoiled,  without  tracery,  set 
regularly  and  having  buttresses  between  them.  On  the  north 
the  windows  are  later  and  more  ordinary,  square-headed,  of 
two  lights,  and  labelled. 

The  nave  has  on  each  side  an  arcade  of  four  pointed  arches, 
upon  octagonal  pillars,  with  capitals.  The  clerestory  windows 
are  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  with  labels  upon  head-corbels. 
Fheie  is  a small  projection  in  the  north  wall  corresponding  to 
the  rood-lofts  place.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  on  corbels, 
and  there  are  pointed  arches  between  the  aisles  of  the  nave 
and  those  of  the  chancel.  The  south  aisle  is  not  carried  quite 
to  the  east  ; there  are  two  pointed  arches  between  the  chancel 
and  each  aisle,  and  parclose  screens  of  Perpendicular  character. 

1 here  is  an  oiiginal  vestry  at  the  east  of  the  north  aisle  ranging 
with  the  end  of  the  chancel.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights 
and  transomed  ; to  its  south  is  a three-light  window,  also  tran- 
somed. There  are  two  west  galleries. 

The  porch  is  set  against  the  west  bay  ; has  battlement  and 
small  ciocketed  pinnacles  * the  outer  doorway  large,  with  con- 
tinuous mouldings. 

Bradfield  (in  Ecclesfield). 

April  23,  1864.  Another  Perpendicular  church,  having  in 
many  respects  the  architectural  character  and  general  figure 
of  Darton.  lhe  plan  is  almost  exactly  similar,  but  here  the 
aisles  come  up  entirely  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The 
clerestory  and  aisles  are  embattled,  and  the  buttresses  surmount- 
ed by  crocketed  pinnacles.  There  are  many  large  gargoyles 
throughout  the  church,  of  grotesque  character.  The  south  porch 
is  embattled  and  pinnacled.  The  chancel  is  lower  than  the  nave, 
but  also  embattled  and  pinnacled.  There  is  a cross  on  the  east 
gable,  the  roofs  all  of  lead.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  an 
ai  cade  of  four  pointed  arches  ; on  the  north  the  piers  are 
alternately  circular  and  octagonal  ; on  the  south  all  the  piers 
are  octagonal.  The  clerestory  has  square-headed  windows  of 
two  lights.  The  responds  at  the  west  are  polygonal,  with  rude 
sculpture  on  the  capitals. 
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The  roof  of  the  nave  is  original,  of  flat  pitch,  with  bosses, 
and  timbers  upon  brackets.  There  is  a west  gallery  with  an 
organ  ; the  nave  is  pewed,  and  in  an  unimproved  state.  The 
pulpit  is  in  the  centre,  of  the  flying  kind.  The  chancel-arch  is 
pointed,  upon  circular  columns  cut  short,  having  moulded  caps. 
The  whole  of  the  stone-work  is  clogged  with  whitewash.  There 
are  pointed  arches  dividing  the  aisles  of  the  nave  from  those  of 
the  chancel.  The  chancel  has  two  pointed  arches  on  each  side, 
with  octagonal  pillars,  dividing  the  aisles.  The  chancel  roof  has 
bosses  and  brackets  on  corbels,  rather  more  intricate  than  in 
the  nave.  In  the  south  aisle  all  the  windows  are  of  three  lights, 
and  uniform.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  very  few  win- 
dows, and  those  square-headed  and  poor,  with  much  of  blank 
wall.  The  chancel  has  a large  east  window  of  five  lights,  and 
those  north  and  south  of  it  of  three,  all  Perpendicular,  and 
containing  much  remains  of  ancient  stained  glass.  The  east 
window  of  the  north  aisle  has  three  lights  of  a flowing  and 
somewhat  flamboyant  character.  There  is  a mural  brass  in  the 
chancel  to  Wm.  Morewood,  1647,  with  nine  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  The  tower  is  not  lofty,  plain  in  character,  with 
battlement  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles,  shallow  corner 
buttresses,  gargoyles,  west  doorway  with  continuous  arch 
mouldings,  small  two-light  west  window,  and  belfry  windows 
also  of  two  lights. 

The  churchyard  commands  a fine  view,  and  the  ground  on 
the  north  rises  into  a steep  bank. 

Hospital  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Ripon. 

April  19,  1864.  This  small  chapel  is  curious  and  but  little 
altered  ; consists  of  a single  body  with  no  division  of  chancel, 
but  a wood  screen  of  fair  Perpendicular  character  extends  across 
it  near  to  the  west  end,  having  double  doors  and  tracery  in  the 
lower  part.  The  windows  are  mostly  of  two  lights  of  a Decorated 
character,  having  internally  flat  shouldered  arches.  One  is  a 
lancet  on  the  south,  set  low.  On  the  west  is  a bell -cot,  with 
one  arch  for  a bell,  and  in  the  west  end,  not  in  the  centre, 
is  a trefoiled  single  window  with  label.  On  the  north  is  a trefoil 
lancet.  The  east  window  is  a squat  Perpendicular  one  of  four 
lights.  Near  it  in  the  east  wall  are  two  octagonal  brackets.  The 
sacrarium  contains  some  curious  ancient  tiles,  with  flowered 
patterns,  black  and  white,  in  fair  preservation.  On  the  south 
of  the  altar  is  a piscina,  with  projecting  octagonal  basin  and 
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trefoil  fenestella.  On  the  north  of  the  altar  is  an  octagonal 
biacket.  One  curious  feature  is  the  original  stone  altar  with 
its  five  crosses,  set  upon  three  solid  stone  legs. 

There  is  a curious  old  iron-bound  chest.  There  are  some 
ancient  open  wood  benches  with  poppy  heads  and  some  new 
ones.  I he  south  doorway  has  pointed  arch,  over  which  is  semi- 
circular hood,  with  toothed  moulding  and  imposts.  There  is 
a large  buttress  in  the  middle  of  the  west  end. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Hampsthwaite. 

April  20,  1864.  This  church  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  except 
the  tower,  which  is  of  the  local  and  somewhat  poor  Perpendicu- 
lar character,  embattled,  with  unfinished  pinnacles  and  corner 
buttresses,  large  belfry  windows  of  three  lights  with  hoods,  and 
another  three-light  window  on  the  south  below  the  belfry  win- 
dow. There  is  no  string-course.  On  the  west  side  a doorway 
with  continuous  mouldings  and  hood,  over  which  is  a three- 
light  window.  On  the  south-west  buttress  is  inscribed  “A-  T W.” 

The  body  is  of  the  worst  pseudo  Gothic,  and  the  tower  is 
not  in  the  centre  of  its  west  face. 

The  churchyard  is  large  and  very  beautifully  situated. 


St.  Wilfrid,  Calverley. 

Nov • 21  > iS63.  This  church  has  nave  with  clerestory  and 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  north  chapel,  western 
tower,  and  south  porch.  The  nave  and  tower  are  mostly 
Perpendicular,  the  chancel  Decorated.  The  walls  of  the  aisles 
were  in  great  measure  rebuilt  in  1844,  when  rather  poor  windows 
were  inserted.  The  porch  also  was  rebuilt,  but  has  the  arched 
stone  ribs  in  its  roof,  so  often  seen  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  door- 
way within  it  is  of  two  orders,  with  imposts. 

The  arcades  of  the  nave  are  each  of  four  pointed  arches  011 
octagonal  pillars  with  caps,  of  which  the  most  eastern  on  the 
noith  is  loftier  than  the  others.  The  clerestory  has  square- 
headed windows  of  two  lights.  The  tower-arch  is  a plain  pointed 
one,  springing  at  once  from  the  wall,  but  masked  by  the  organ 

gallery.  The  original  roof  of  nave  and  aisles  is  hidden  bv  flat 
ceilings. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  chancel 
is  good  Decorated,  has  an  east  window  of  five  lights,  with  ex- 
cellent flowing  tracery  and  with  large  remains  of  ancient  stained 
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glass.  On  the  south  are  three  similar  windows,  but  square- 
headed,  of  two  lights,  and  below  the  most  eastern  two  plain 
trefoil-headed  sedilia.  At  the  north-east  beyond  the  chapel  is 
a two-light  window.  There  is  a priest’s  door,  and  the  south- 
west window  of  the  chancel  has  the  cill  extended  externally,  in  a 
lychnoscopic  fashion.  Between  the  chancel  and  north  chapel 
are  two  pointed  arches  upon  an  octagonal  pillar.  This  aisle  or 
chapel  has  some  single  windows,  two  with  trefoil  heads.  Between 
the  chapel  and  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a flat  arch.  The 

chancel  has  the  arched  timbers  of  the  roof  visible. 

The  font  is  of  octagonal  form,  plain,  and  diminishing  to  the 
stem,  but  the  cover  is  a very  beautiful  one,  though  of  mixed 
Gothic  and  Italian  forms,  rising  quite  high,  with  pretty  taber- 
nacle work,  and  drawn  up  on  a pulley. 

The  tower  is  tall,  with  embattled  parapet  and  small  crocheted 
pinnacles  ; under  the  parapet  a corbel  table.  The  buttresses 
are  at  the  angles  ; belfry  windows  of  three  lights,  Perpendicular. 
There  is  only  one  string-course  dividing  the  tower,  and  a two- 
light  window  below  the  belfry.  On  the  west  side  is  a three- 

light  window,  with  something  of  a Decorated  look,  and  at  the 

south-east  a square  stair- turret. 

All  Saints,  Norm anton. 

Nov.  20,  1863.  The  church  has  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel  with  south  chapel,  west  tower,  and  south  porch. 

The  tower  and  porch  are  both  Perpendicular,  and  of  a type 
very  common  in  the  district.  The  tower  resembles  that  of 
Swillington,  and  has  an  embattled  parapet  with  four  small 
crocheted  pinnacles,  below  which  is  the  corbel  table,  so  often 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  West  Riding.  This  corbel  table,  like 
a machicolation,  occurs  also  at  Methley,  Swillington,  and  Whit- 
kirk.  There  are  corner  buttresses,  belfry  window  of  two  lights, 
a small  three-light  west  window,  above  which  is  a small  and 
shallow  canopied  niche,  upon  a bracket  bearing  an  angel  with 
shield.  There  is  much  bare  wall  on  the  tower. 

The  porch  is  also  local  in  character,  and  has  the  stone 
arched  and  ribbed  roof  ; in  fact,  is  wholly  of  stone. 

The  interior  is  in  good  order,  though  still  pewed,  but  the 
west  gallery  is  removed,  and  the  tower-arch  tall  and  good, 
thrown  open,  through  which  is  seen  the  west  window  with 
stained  glass.  The  nave  is  wide  and  handsome,  and  has  a 
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clerestory  of  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights.  On  each 
side  of  the  nave  is  an  arcade  of  four  pointed  arches.  On  the 
south  all  the  pillars  are  octagonal  with  capitals.  On  the  north 
the  pillars  are  both  circular  and  clustered,  of  four  shafts. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  chan- 
cel has  been  fairly  restored  ; its  windows  are  good  Perpendicular. 
I hat  at  the  east  of  four  lights,  those  on  the  north  of  three. 
The  south  aisle  or  chapel  is  continued  quite  to  the  east  end,  and 
is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  three  pointed  arches  on  octagonal 
pillars.  This  aisle  is  of  later  date,  and  coarser  Perpendicular 
work,  and  has  a separate  roof,  and  is  wider  than  the  aisle  of 
the  nave.  Its  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  of  poor  work  ; the 
others  are  square-headed  and  of  four  lights,  devoid  of  foliation. 
This  chapel  opens  to  the  south  aisle  by  a plain  pointed  arch. 
Externally  it  has  a corbel  table  under  the  parapet,  and  a small 
priest’s  door. 

The  organ  is  in  the  chancel,  and  a new  vestry  is  added 
on  the  north.  The  arches  have  parapets,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  stone  slates. 

St.  Andrew,  Slaidburn. 

Aug.  31,  1864.  A large  plain  church  of  the  local  type,  and 
apparently  all  Perpendicular.  The  plan  comprises  nave  and 
chancel,  each  with  aisles  and  clerestory,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  The  aisles  are  continued  to  the  east  end,  as  also  the 
clerestory,  and  a vestry  is  on  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The 
roofs  are  slated.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  very  poor 
and  late  ; in  the  south  aisle  and  clerestory  square-headed  of 
two  lights,  except  one  on  the  south  near  the  east  end,  which 
seems  to  be  Decorated,  of  two  lights,  and  having  a hood  upon 
heads,  one  crowned,  one  mitred.  The  east  window  of  the  chan- 
cel is  of  five  lights,  of  rather  debased  Perpendicular. 

There  is  no  chancel-arch,  and  the  arcades  are  unbroken.  On 
each  side  are  six  pointed  arches,  four  in  the  nave  and  two  in 
the  chancel,  upon  octagonal  shafts  with  capitals.  There  is  a 
curious  post-Reformation  rood-screen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  rather  fine  wood-carving,  also  good  parcloses  north  and 
south  of  the  chancel.  I he  chancel  aisles  were  originally  chantry 
chapels,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern  windows  are  fragments  of 
ancient  stained  glass,  lhe  roof  is  of  fair  pitch  in  the  nave,  and 
is  open,  having  some  tolerable  carved  bosses  and  the  ribs 
standing  on  stone  corbels.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  lean-to. 
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The  original  pitch  of  the  roof  was  once  higher  and  steeper,  as 
may  be  seen  internally  by  the  mark  against  the  west  wall  of 
the  tower.  The  clerestory  is  certainly  a later  addition.  The 
nave  has  for  the  most  part  plain  open  benches,  on  which  the 
date  1676  may  be  seen.  There  is  a piscina  on  the  south-east 
of  the  south  chapel,  with  trefoil  arch,  which  has  an  Early  Eng- 
lish character  ; also  a square  recess,  probably  aumbrye,  in  the 
south  wall.  This  chapel  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hamertons. 
There  is  a western  gallery  with  a finger  organ.  The  tower-arch 
is  a pointed  one,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  tower  is  Perpendicu- 
lar, rather  better  than  other  parts  of  the  church,  is  of  excellent 
stone  masonry,  is  undivided  by  string-courses,  has  strong  corner 
buttresses  and  moulded  parapet,  and  a stair-turret  on  the  south 
side,  lighted  by  slits,  and  having  a pointed  roof.  The  west 
window  of  the  tower  is  of  three  lights.  The  wrest  doorway  has 
three  orders  of  good  moulding,  the  belfry  windows  of  two  lights 
with  deep  moulding,  and  two  canopied  niches  in  the  upper 
storey.  The  porch  is  plain  ; the  doorway  within  it  has  an  ob- 
tuse arch.  There  are  good  crosses  on  the  eastern  gables.  The 
font  has  a plain  cylindrical  bowl.  The  north  wall  has  a very 
large  buttress.  The  vestry  has  at  the  east  a square-headed 
window  of  two  lights,  and  labelled. 

St.  Peter,  Thorn er. 

Feb.  28,  1865.  A Perpendicular  church,  of  a character  fre- 
quent in  this  district,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
aisles,  west  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
stone  tiles,  and  are  without  parapets.  The  chapels  or  aisles  of 
the  chancel  rise  higher  than  the  others.  The  church  is  very 
uniform  in  character.  The  windows  of  three  lights,  except  the 
eastern,  which  has  five,  and  has  somewhat  of  a transitional 
look,  emerging  from  Decorated.  The  church  is  in  excellent 
order,  and  the  interior  has  undergone  a pleasing  and  judicious 
renovation,  without  disturbing  ancient  features.  The  Christmas 
dressings  of  this  church  were  beautiful,  the  screen  wreathed  with 
box. 

The  nave  arcades  are  each  of  three  pointed  arches,  with  two 
chamfered  orders,  with  octagonal  pillars  having  embattled 
caps.  The  tower-arch  is  similar.  The  chancel-arch  is  wide,  and 
has  rather  more  of  mouldings  set  on  imposts. 

The  chancel  is  divided  from  either  aisle  by  two  arches  like 
the  others.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  seem  new.  Many  windows 
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contain  new  stained  glass  ; the  seats  all  new  and  open  ; the 
pulpit  of  wood,  well  carved,  and  there  is  an  eagle  lectern. 
I he  chancel  is  raised  and  laid  with  fine  ornamental  tiles,  and 
stalled.  The  altar  bears  candlesticks,  and  has  no  rails.  There 
is  a new  parclose-screen  north  of  the  chancel,  where  is  the 
organ  with  illuminated  pipes. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  panelled,  on  a stem,  and 
looks  new.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  embattled,  with  four 
small  crocheted  pinnacles,  and  has  under  the  parapet  the  corbel 
table,  so  frequent  in  the  West  Riding.  The  west  window  is  of 
three  lights,  and  there  is  no  door,  only  one  string-course,  belfry 
window  of  two  lights,  and  corner  buttresses.  On  the  tower  is 
a small  heraldic  shield.  The  porch  is  of  late  date  ; its  doorway 
has  head-corbels  to  the  hood,  regal  and  episcopal. 

All  Saints,  Long  Marston. 

Jan.  31,  1865.  This  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  each  with 
north  aisle,  west  tower,  and  south  porch. 

The  south  doorway  and  arcade  of  the  nave  are  Norman.  The 
former  is  a very  fine  one,  of  rather  advanced  character,  having 
three  ranges  of  moulding,  which  have  a great  tendency  to  Early 
English,  with  shafts,  the  inner  order  of  which  have  square 
abaci.  There  are  what  may  be  called  keystones  near  the  apex 
of  the  different  arch  mouldings,  but  not  exactly  corresponding. 
There  is  a stoup  in  the  south  porch,  which  is  itself  Perpendicu- 
lar, and  has  square-headed  windows.  The  nave  and  chancel  are 
undivided  by  an  arch,  and  there  is  a bad  modern  flat  ceiling. 
Fhe  arcade  has  three  plain  semicircular  arches  with  edged 
orders,  on  large  circular  columns  having  square  abaci.  On  the 
south  are  some  square-headed  two  lights  of  Decorated  character  ; 
most  of  the  other  windows  are  debased.  The  east  window  is  of 
three  lights  with  flamboyant  tracery,  and  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel  is  a priest’s  door  with  flattened  trefoil  head.  The  chan- 
cel opens  to  the  north  aisle  or  chapel  by  one  pointed  arch.  A 
vestry  is  added  eastward  of  the  aisle,  which  has  a door  like  the 
fast  described.  There  is  a flat  arch  across  the  eastern  chapel, 
and  in  it  an  enriched  monument,  a.d.  1602,  to  some  of  the 
family  of  Thwaites.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  pointed, 
springing  straight  from  the  wall.  The  tower  is  late,  and  rather 
poor  Perpendicular,  without  buttress,  but  has  a square  stair- 
turret  on  the  south.  It  has  a battlement  with  four  pinnacles, 
belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  and  west  window  of  three  lights. 
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There  is  no  west  doorway,  no  string-course.  The  font  has  a 
plain  octagonal  bowl.  The  church  is  at  present  badly  fitted 
with  closed  pews. 

All  Saints,  Bardsey. 

Dec . i,  1865.  An  interesting  church,  having  nave  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  north  chapel  and  south  vestry, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  There  is  much  of  Norman  work. 

The  tower,  which  now  is  engaged  in  the  west  end  of  the 
aisles,  appears  to  have  been  originally  independent  of  them,  and 
probably  the  aisles  were  extended  westward  at  a late  period, 
this  tower  is  rude  and  plain,  opens  to  the  nave  by  a low, 
plain,  semicircular  arch  on  imposts.  On  the  north  and  south  it 
has  solid  walls  ; in  the  northern  wall  is  a plain  round-arched 
door,  in  the  southern  a rude  window  to  the  aisle.  The  tower 
is  narrow  and  rather  tapering,  and  without  buttresses,  has  em- 
battled parapet  with  corbel  table  under  it,  and  the  belfry 
windows  originally  of  a double  semicircular  arch  with  central 
shaft,  but  on  one  side  modernised.  On  the  west  of  the  tower  is 
a square-headed  window  of  two  lights  and  Decorated  character. 
At  the  west  end  of  each  aisle  is  a square-headed  Decorated 
window  like  the  other.  Within  the  porch  is  a hue  Norman 
doorway  of  three  orders,  two  upon  shafts  with  varied  capitals, 
one  on  imposts.  The  mouldings  are  ornamental  and  fine,  one 
of  beak  heads,  one  of  chevrons  with  foliage  intermixed,  the  third 
plain . 

The  nave  is  of  three  bays,  beyond  the  tower.  On  the  north 
are  three  plain  semicircular  arches,  with  hoods,  on  short  circular 
columns,  with  capitals  and  square  abaci.  On  the  south  are 
three  Early  English  plain  pointed  arches,  with  hoods,  on  taller 
columns,  having  abaci  and  early  caps,  the  eastern  respond  having 
rude  foliage. 

The  chancel-arch  is  Norman,  with  plain  soffit  and  hood  upon 
imposts.  There  is  a clerestory,  but  no  windows,  save  on  the 
south,  and  those  modern.  The  nave  is  choked  with  pews,  and 
wants  clearirg.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  new,  of  wood,  with 
carving  in  Norman  style.  The  roofs  have  ugly  fiat  plaster  ceil- 
ing. The  south  doorway  engraved  in  Whitaker’s  Leeds.  The 
windows  of  the  aisles  are  mostly  bad  and  modern,  but  on  the 
north  two  are  Decorated,  square-headed,  of  two  and  three  lights, 
and  one  a single  light  trefoil-headed.  The  small  chapel  on  the 
south  of  the  chancel  is  a late  addition,  and  used  as  vestry. 
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The  chancel  has  a solid  wall  on  the  south,  with  a single  lancet 
closed.  The  east  window  a poor  one  of  three  lights,  possibly 
Decorated.  At  the  south-east  is  a square-headed  one  of  three 
lights,  below  which  are  three  very  rude  equal  sedilia,  with 
flattened  ogee  heads,  and  a piscina  which  has  a trefoil-headed 
niche  and  quatrefoil  orifice.  On  the  north  is  a flat  arch  opening 
to  the  chapel,  connected  with  an  altar  - tomb,  with  chamfered 
edges.  The  tomb  has  a plain  slab,  no  inscription  or  figure 
remaining.  Near  it  is  a small  square-headed  window  trefoiled, 
open  to  the  north  chapel. 

In  front  of  the  altar  is  a slab  incised  with  a flory  cross, 
book,  and  chalice.  There  are  no  parapets  to  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  situation  is  striking,  on  sloping  ground,  with  pretty 
fresh-looking  view,  and  within  a very  large  churchyard. 

St.  Oswald,  Collingham. 

Dec.  i,  1865.  This  church  has  lost  to  a large  extent  its 
ancient  features,  and  is  an  unhappy  specimen  of  ill-judged, 
though  well  - intended,  restoration  about  1841.  It  consists  of 
nave  with  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  western  tower.  The  latter 
is  poor  Perpendicular,  small,  and  without  buttress  ; has  a battle- 
ment and  four  small  pinnacles,  belfry  windows,  square-headed, 
of  two  lights  unfoliated,  one  string  - course,  one  small  oblong 
opening,  and  on  the  west  side  a three-light  window.  At  the 
north-east  a stair-turret  has  been  added.  The  arch  to  the  nave 
is  pointed,  and  plaster  going  just  into  the  tower.  The  walls 
seem  to  have  been  raised,  the  roofs  renewed,  and  new  windows 
put  in  on  the  south  side,  which  are  single  lancets.  On  the 
north  side  the  wall  is  old  and  the  windows  square-headed,  of 
two  lights.  The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  aisle  is  of  three 
Early  English  pointed  arches  on  circular  columns,  with  octagonal 
capitals. 

The  chancel,  which  inclines  considerably  out  of  the  line  of 
the  nave,  has  been  modernised  in  a pretentious  but  ignorant 
manner.  It  has  been  divided  into  two  chambers,  each  opening 
by  a pointed  arch  with  deep  mouldings,  and  each  portion  having 
showy  groining  all  in  plaster,  with  shafts  on  corbels  of  foliage. 
If  this  had  been  genuine,  it  would  have  been  quite  unsuitable 
for  a poor  village  church,  but  being  sham  is  contemptible,  and 
the  forming  the  chancel  into  two  divisions  shows  much  ignorance. 
The  eastern  division  of  the  chancel  now  forms  the  sacrarium. 
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The  east  window  is  a triplet.  On  the  north  of  the  altar  is  a 
trefoil-headed  niche  reaching  to  the  ground,  with  a shelf,  appar- 
ently a piscina  not  in  situ. 

The  font  is  modern,  but  octagonal ; too  small.  The  seats  are 
badly  arranged,  mostly  pews,  part  open.  The  roofs  externally 
are  covered  with  stone  flags. 

Rufforth. 

Jan.  22,  1866.  A very  small  church,  much  modernised,  and 
scarcely  worth  notice.  It  has  nave  and  chancel,  of  which  the 
chancel  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  nave,  a south  porch,  and  modern 
belfry  over  the  west  end.  The  porch  is  modern,  of  brick  ; the 
south  doorway  both  of  nave  and  chancel  appears  to  be  Norman, 
but  very  plain,  with  impost  mouldings.  The  roofs  are  leaded. 
The  chancel-arch  does  not  exist.  The  east  window  is  a plain 
Perpendicular  one  of  three  lights  ; the  other  windows  are  either 
debased  or  quite  modern.  The  font  bad  and  very  small. 

All  Saints,  Moor  Monkton. 

Jan.  23,  1866.  A poor  church  in  a lonely  situation  away 
from  the  village,  and  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel  only, 
western  tower,  and  brick  south  porch.  The  tower  has  a mean 
appearance,  is  low,  and  reconstructed  in  brick,  but  with  some 
Perpendicular  details,  especially  in  the  windows.  Built  into  its 
west  wall  is  an  oblong  labelled  recess,  in  which  is  sunk  a quatre- 
foil  containing  a curious  figure,  of  which  the  upper  portion,  the 
head  and  arms,  and  the  lower  part,  only  the  feet,  are  seen,  the 
central  portion  being  hidden.  The  head  is  in  the  quatrefoil,  the 
feet  below  it.  The  south  doorway  is  late  Norman,  with  mould- 
ings and  cylinder,  two  shafts  with  capitals,  and  abaci.  In  the 
chancel  is  a narrow  Norman  window  on  the  north,  and  one 
lancet  closed  ; also  a lancet  on  the  south.  The  east  window 
and  another  square-headed  and  late  Perpendicular.  There  is  no 
chancel-arch.  There  is  a sepulchral  slab  with  a cross  flory. 

St.  Mary,  Nun  Monkton. 

Jan.  23,  1866.  A singular  church  of  considerable  beauty, 
though  only  the  nave  of  the  original  church  of  a convent  of 
Benedictine  Nuns,  founded  in  King  Stephen’s  reign  by  W.  de 
Archer  and  Ivetta  his  wife. 

The  present  church  is  the  wide  nave  only,  without  aisles, 
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having  a curious  small  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end, 
not  filling  up  the  breadth  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  and  tran- 
septs are  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  site  occupied  by  parts  of 
the  adjoining  mansion  house. 

The  style  is  uniform  Early  English,  but  looking  of  rather 
a later  date  than  the  time  of  Stephen.  The  nave  is  lofty  as 
well  as  wide,  and  its  windows  are  set  very  high  in  the  wall, 
having  more  the  air  of  a clerestory,  and  a passage  running  along 
their  cills  carried  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  through  the  jambs. 
Externally  on  the  north  and  south  is  a corbel  table  and  flat 
buttresses  set  on  a string.  There  are  five  bays,  each  having 
a large  lancet  window,  with  the  rear  arch  finely  moulded,  and 
upon  banded  shafts  with  moulded  capitals.  In  some  of  the 
arch  mouldings  is  toothed  ornament.  In  the  spaces  between 
the  windows  is  ornamentation,  consisting  of  double  lancets  upon 
banded  shafts  with  capitals,  and  above  the  heads  a trefoil  ; and 
higher  up  a trefoil-headed  arched  recess.  The  chevron  ornament 
occurs  in  some  of  the  capitals,  and  in  the  longitudinal  moulding 
about  the  shafts.  There  are  also  fluted  shafts  supporting  the 
ribs  of  the  intended  groining,  standing  on  corbels. 

The  tower  is  engaged  in  the  west  end,  is  very  narrow  and 
small,  standing  on  three  pointed  arches  opening  internally,  of 
which  the  eastern  opening  to  the  nave  is  made  double,  perhaps 
for  strength,  and  the  north  and  south  arches  narrow  and  on 
corbels.  Beneath  the  tower  is  stone  groining.  The  correspond- 
ing bay  to  the  tower  is  narrow,  and  has  one  lancet  window  with 
an  encroachment  as  if  there  was  a staircase.  On  the  west  end 
the  windows  are  not  glazed,  but  have  shafts  on  corbel  heads, 
and  the  angles  and  string-course  toothed.  The  west  doorway 
has  a semicircular  arch,  with  a fine  triangular  pediment  over 
it,  externally,  and  small  niche  between  the  doorway  and  canopy. 
The  arch  mouldings  have  four  orders,  with  late  Norman  orna- 
ments, varieties  of  chevron,  and  shafts  with  capitals  of  mutilated 
foliage.  The  pediment  has  a kind  of  knobs  for  ornamentation. 

The  west  window  is  a triple  lancet  ; the  central  one  highest, 
and  reaching  up  the  tower,  with  shafts  and  toothed  jamb 
mouldings. 

lire  tower  has  a parapet  and  corbel  table,  and  on  its  east 
side  the  mark  of  the  original  high  roof  of  the  nave.  The 
inteiior  is  tolerably  neat,  but  needs  further  improvement.  The 
east  window  is  an  ugly  debased  one,  square-headed,  of  five 
lights,  and  a large  pew  at  the  south-east  throws  the  altar  out 
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of  its  place,  and  the  north-east  window  is  encroached  on  by  a 
monument. 

The  font  is  a large  cylindrical  bowl  of  cup  shape  on  a base. 

Part  of  the  ruined  wall  on  the  south  of  the  transept  or 
choir  remains  eastward  of  the  nave,  and  contains  a semi- 
Norman  doorway. 

The  church  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

St.  Helen,  Bilton. 

Jan.  23,  1866.  This  church  has  nave  and  chancel,  each 
with  narrow  aisles,  south  porch,  and  a good  original  bell  - cot 
over  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  main  features  are  semi- 
Norman,  of  which  character  are  the  arcades  of  the  nave,  the 
south  porch,  and  much  of  the  walls.  On  both  sides  externally 
appears  a corbel  table  of  that  character.  The  arcades  of  the 
nave  are  of  three  bays  ; the  arches  semicircular,  on  slender 
circular  columns,  of  which  the  capitals  have  some  plain  mould- 
ings, some,  with  foliage  or  balls,  the  cross  being  octagonal.  The 
south-east  respond  has  foliage.  The  chancel-arch  is  of  the  same 
date,  semicircular,  with  good  bold  chevrons  and  cylinder  in 
the  mouldings  on  both  sides,  upon  circular  columns.  The  win- 
dows of  the  chancel-aisles  are  partly  original  single  lancets,  but 
several  other  windows  are  poor  and  debased.  The  east  window 
Perpendicular,  of  three  lights,  simply  tref oiled,  with  depressed  arch. 
The  two  east  windows  of  the  aisles  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights, 
and  Perpendicular.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a 
narrow  window,  with  semicircular  head  closed.  The  aisles  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  spread  over  them.  There 
is  a western  gallery  and  small  organ.  The  chancel-aisles  have 
been  altered  in  late  Perpendicular  work.  The  south  aisle  opens 
to  the  chancel  by  two  debased  arches  ; the  northern  by  one 
plain  late  arch  springing  at  once  from  the  wall,  over  which  the 
corbel  table,  once  external,  may  be  seen  on  the  north  side, 
and  a more  modern  vestry  has  been  added  eastward. 

There  is  a sepulchral  effigy  of  a female  with  hands  joined  in 
prayer  upon  her  breast.  The  font  is  a plain  cylinder.  There 
are  pews  and  some  want  of  improvement. 

The  porch  is  a fine  one,  and  its  outer  arch  has  two  orders, 
of  semicircular  form,  the  edges  chamfered.  The  shafts  on  the 
west  side  are  gone,  but  remain  on  the  eastern.  The  capitals 
have  square  abaci,  with  varying  and  uncommon  sculpture  of 
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iathei  plain  character.  The  roof  of  the  porch  is  a flat  wood 
one. 

The  bell-cot  is  Early  English  and  good,  pointed,  and  with  two 
open  acutely  pointed  arches  with  central  shaft  and  impost. 

St.  Thomas  a Beckett,  Hepton stall. 

Jctn.  25,  1866.  This  church  deserted,  and  hastening  fast  to 
ruin,  still  remains  as  a curious  monument,  closely  adjacent 
to  the  smart  modern  Gothic  building  with  lofty  tower,  within 
the  same  enclosure  of  graveyard,  where  now  the  church  services 
for  the  parish  are  carried  on. 

It  is  a good  specimen  of  the  large  rude  mountain  church  of 
the  West  Riding,  and  is  rather  uncommon  in  its  arrangement, 
consisting  of  two  long  and  wide  central  naves,  with  a narrower 
outer  aisle  on  each  side,  thus  forming  four  divisions  all  of  the 
same  length,  and  all  the  four  divisions  having  an  arch  across 
separating  a chancel  or  chapel.  The  whole  is  of  the  rough 
Perpendicular  work  abounding  in  the  district,  and  there  is  a 

south  porch  and  a low  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  southern 
nave. 

The  northern  nave  is  rather  the  broader.  Between  the  two 
naves  is  an  arcade  of  six  pointed  low  arches,  upon  octagonal 
pillars,  with  capitals,  some  of  which  have  knob-like  figures  on 
them.  Of  these  two  arches  seem  to  be  within  the  chancel 
and  four  in  the  nave,  the  former  being  lower  than  the  others, 
and  their  pillars  very  light.  After  the  fourth  arch  from  the  west 
is  a pointed  arch  across  both  bodies,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  portion  formed  the  chancel.  The  southern  body  seems 
to  have  had  the  chancel  at  its  east  end.  The  outer  aisles  are 
divided  by  corresponding  pointed  arches  and  pillars,  which  are 
also  lower  m the  east  part,  and  there  are  also  transverse  arches 
dividing  these  aisles.  The  roofs,  now  decaying,  are  of  open 
timbers,  of  a good  plain  type.  The  lateral  windows  are  mostly 
late  square-headed,  of  two  lights.  At  the  east  end  of  the  four 
divisions  are  larger  pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  in  the 
smaller  aisles  of  five,  and  with  transoms,  rather  debased  in 
character,  in  the  two  larger  aisles.  There  is  an  ogee  piscina 
m the  south  chancel  ; in  the  north  an  oblong  recess  or  aumbrye. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  aisles  the  windows  have  shouldered 
rear  arches  with  something  of  a Decorated  look.  Large  dormer 
wmdows  under  gables  have  been  added  on  both  sides  of  the 
nave,  apparently  of  Elizabethan  period,  in  order  to  give  more 
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light.  These  have  a kind  of  transeptal  character,  and  are 
picturesque,  the  form  square  head,  and  having  pointed  gable 
over  them.  There  are  also  some  small  quasi-clerestory  windows 
over  the  central  arcade,  of  like  character.  All  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  stone  flags.  The  tower  - arch  is  pointed,  on  oc- 
tagonal shafts.  The  interior  has  a melancholy  appearance,  with 
its  decaying  roof  admitting  the  air,  and  richly  dilapidated  pews 
and  galleries. 

The  porch  is  wholly  of  stone,  covered  with  flags,  and  having 
arched  stone  ribs.  There  is  a bell-cot  over  the  east  of  the 
nave.  The  tower  is  low,  has  battlement  and  corbel  table  (like 
Whitkirk,  etc.),  a projecting  turret  at  the  south-east  of  large 
size,  having  a fortified  look.  The  west  window  Perpendicular, 
of  three  lights,  those  of  the  belfry  of  two. 

The  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  has  three  lights  and 
transom,  no  tracery,  but  hood  on  foliage  corbels. 

Beeston  (in  Leeds). 

Oct.  21,  1867.  This  church  has  been  greatly  modernised.  It 
seems  to  have  originally  consisted  of  two  equal  aisles,  now 
thrown  into  one  space,  occupied  nearly  wholly  now  by  pews 
and  the  arcades  removed.  The  south  and  west  sides  have  been 
wholly  rebuilt.  The  north  wall  is  old,  and  has  some  debased 
square-headed  windows  of  three  lights,  and  without  foliation. 
The  two  east  windows  remain  ; that  east  of  the  chancel  is  poor 
Perpendicular,  of  five  lights  ; that  east  of  the  south  aisle  is  of 
three  lights,  and  better  style,  containing  some  heraldic  glass. 
The  ceiling  is  flat.  The  pulpit  of  Caroline  wood-work.  The  font 
is  small  and  debased.  There  is  a small  brass  to  Elizabeth 
Hodges,  1648. 

St.  Peter,  Felkirk. 

Feb.  6,  1867.  The  church  has  a clerestoried  nave,  a chancel 
with  aisles  to  both,  west  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  whole 
Perpendicular,  save  a lancet  window  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  nave  is  of  three  bays  ; the  arcades  pointed, 
with  short  octagonal  pillars.  The  chancel  of  one  bay,  with 
similar  arches,  having  flowers  in  the  capitals.  The  chancel-arch 
is  also  similar ; and  there  are  small  pointed  arches  between 
the  aisles  of  the  nave  and  those  of  the  chancel.  The 
windows  are  mostly  square-headed,  late,  and  without  foils, 
both  in  the  aisles  and  clerestory.  The  east  window  of  the  chan- 
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cel  is  pointed,  of  five  lights,  but  coarse  and  unfoliated.  The 
interior  is  encumbered  with  galleries,  and  has  an  organ.  In  the 
north  aisle  is  a small  Tudor-headed  doorway,  labelled.  There  is 
a vestry  north  of  the  chancel,  with  steep  flagged  roof.  The 
parapets  are  wanting.  The  porch  is  wholly  of  stone,  with  strong- 
arched  ribs  to  the  roof.  The  inner  doorway  has  an  earlier  look, 
the  tower  is  meagre  and  late,  the  buttresses  angular  and  of 
small  projection  ; there  is  battlement  with  eight  small  pinnacles, 
and  gargoyles.  West  window  of  four  lights,  belfry  windows  of 
two.  The  church  stands  at  a distance  from  most  of  the  houses. 


St.  John,  Royston. 

^eb.  6,  1867.  A hue  church,  comprising  clerestoried  nave 
with  aisles,  chancel  with  aisles,  west  tower,  and  south  porch. 
The  external  character  mainly  Perpendicular  ; the  north  aisle, 
which  is  plainer  with  simple  parapet,  seems  earlier,  and  has  two- 
light  windows  without  foils.  The  south  aisle  and  clerestory  and 
porch  have  battlement  and  crocheted  pinnacles.  The  chancel 
is  earlier  and  without  battlement,  and  lower  than  the  nave. 
There  is  a break  in  the  arcades  of  the  nave.  The  first  arch  on 
each  side  next  the  west  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels,  east- 
ward of  which  is  a large  wall  pier  ; beyond  this  are  three  very 
late  Tudor-shaped  arches,  having  continuous  mouldings  and  no 
capitals.  There  is  in  the  north  aisle  one  Decorated  window. 
The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels,  richly  panelled. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  each  of  two  lights.  In  the  south 
aisle  the  windows  are  of  a common  Perpendicular  character,  of 
three  lights,  under  an  arch  without  tracery.  The  roofs  are  of 
flat  pitch,  panelled,  with  bosses.  There  are  at  present  ugly 
pews  and  galleries  disfiguring  the  nave.  There  is  a large  amount 
of  dead  wall  over  the  chancel-arch,  the  nave  being  loftier  than 
the  chancel.  The  chancel-arch  is  on  octagonal  brackets.  There 
aie  two  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars,  with  flowered  capi- 
tals, dividing  each  aisle  from  the  chancel.  The  east  window  is 
somewhat  flamboyant,  of  four  lights,  with  wavy  circle  in  the 
head,  rather  peculiar.  There  is  a vestry  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  lower  than  the  aisle,  and  opening  to  the  chancel  bv 
an  ogee  doorway,  with  shields  in  the  spandrils.  The  vestry  has 
a square-headed  east  window  cinquefoiled.  I here  is  a wood 
screen  between  the  chancel  and  south  aisle.  The  north-east  and 
south-east  windows  have  some  fair  coloured  glass,  with  canopies 
and  heraldic  shields.  The  organ  is  in  the  south  chapel.  The 
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arcades  of  the  chancel  are  stripped  of  whitewash,  and  bear 
marks  of  some  ancient  colouring. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  panelled,  somewhat  varying 
on  the  different  sides,  and  has  a wooden  cover  of  Jacobean 
character.  There  is  a projection  on  the  north  for  the  rood  door 
and  staircase. 

The  tower  is  a very  hue  one,  wholly  Perpendicular,  with 
battlement  and  eight  crocheted  pinnacles,  corner  buttresses,  and 
two-light  belfry  windows  transomed.  The  west  window  is  of 
three  lights,  with  an  odd-shaped  straight,  acute  arch. 

The  window  is  thrust  out  of  its  central  position  by  the  stair- 
case turret,  and  there  is  an  unusual  feature  in  a projecting  poly- 
gonal oriel  on  the  west  side,  which  has  a pyramidal  finishing 
above  the  window.  The  west  doorway  has  good  arch  mouldings. 

St.  Peter,  Drax. 

Jan.  24,  1866.  An  interesting  church,  consisting  of  clere- 
storied  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  west  tower 
with  stone  spire,  and  south  porch.  The  tower  and  other  features 
are  early  Norman,  the  rest  is  much  varied.  The  tower  is  with- 
out buttress  and  divided  by  two  strings  ; has  a Norman  window 
on  the  west  side  ; the  belfry  storey  and  spire  are  Perpendicular, 
belfry  windows  of  two  lights  ; a corbel  table  under  the  battle- 
ment, and  gargoyles.  The  spire  octagonal  and  ribbed.  There  is  a 
Norman  window  also  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  aisles  are  without  parapets,  and  the  roofs  are  leaded. 
In  the  north  aisle  are  two  square-headed  windows  towards  the 
east,  of  three  lights,  and  Decorated  reticulated  tracery.  A 
north  doorway  has  a plain  ogee  arch.  The  south  aisle  has  later 
square-headed  windows.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  early 
Norman  and  rude,  upon  imposts.  The  arcades  of  the  nave 
differ.  The  northern  has  three  Norman  semicircular  arches, 
with  plain  soffits,  but  with  some  chevron  ornament  and  hood, 
having  the  pellet  or  toothed  ornaments.  One  pier  is  a massive 
square  piece  of  wall  ; the  other  a circular  column.  The  re- 
sponds have  varied  shafts.  The  western  arch  of  the  northern 
arcade  is  much  wider  and  loftier  than  the  others.  The  south 
arcade  is  much  later,  and  has  four  pointed  arches  on  octagonal 
pillars  with  capitals.  The  clerestory  is  Perpendicular,  and  very 
lofty  in  proportion  to  the  aisles.  The  windows  of  three  lights, 
set  very  closely,  so  as  to  give  abundant  light.  Below  the  clere- 
story windows  in  the  interior  are  several  sculptured  figures, 
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The  roofs  are  flat  in  pitch.  In  the  aisles  are  some  very 
good  carved  bench  - ends  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  which 
various  emblems  and  grotesque1  subjects  occur. 

The  chancel-arch  is  Norman,  of  two  orders,  with  plain  soffit 
upon  imposts.  On  each  side  of  it  are  squints  into  the  chancel. 

There  are  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  other  apostles  externally 
over  the  east  end  of  the  nave. 

The  chancel  is  Early  English,  long  and  spacious  ; has  five 
single  lancets  on  the  south,  with  string  under  them,  and  carried 
over  the  doorway.  The  east  window  has  been  smashed  ; the 
roof  hid  by  a modern  flat  ceiling.  On  the  south  side  is  a 
square  recess.  On  the  north  is  also  a string  - course,  and  the 
lancets  have  hoods  with  buckles.  The  north  aisle  is  carried  one 
bay  along  the  chancel,  but  that  part  is  shut  up,  and  there  was 
once  a vestry  on  the  north  opening  by  a pointed  arch  on  octag- 
onal corbels  with  foliage.  The  chancel  has  a few  stalls.  The 
font  is  modern. 

Some  of  the  external  masonry  is  very  good,  especially  the 
clerestory,  which  is  much  enriched  with  panelling.  On  the 
battlement  are  badges,  and  there  are  finely  sculptured  gar- 
goyles and  unfinished  pinnacles  standing  on  angel  corbels. 

1 Pigs  playing  bagpipes  ; fox  and  huntsmen. 


IRofes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


VIII. 

A BOUNDARY  CROSS  FORMERLY  AT  MARK E N FIELD , 

This  cross  was  many  years  ago  removed  from  its  original  situa- 
tion near  Markenfield  Hall,  by  the  widow  of  a former  tenant,  and 
set  up  in  a garden  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  remained  until  October, 
1916.  In  that  month  it  was  presented  to  York  Museum  by  the 
representatives  of  the  lady  who  had  brought  it  from  Markenfield, 
and  was  sent  from  the  local  station  packed  in  a sack,  by  goods 
train,  carriage  paid,  addressed  to  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  at 
York.  It  has  never  been  delivered,  and  repeated  enquiries  at 


the  station  from  which  it  was  sent,  at  York,  and  at  the  head  office 
of  the  G.C.R.  in  London,  have  elicited  nothing  but  promises  to 
make  every  endeavour  to  trace  it.  Whatever  endeavours  may  have 
been  made  they  have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful,  and  I think  it 
only  too  likely  that  it  has  been  thrown  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and 
hidden  away  by  the  Companies’  servants.  I much  regret  that  no 
rubbing  or  photograph  was  taken  before  it  went  away,  but  I 
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depended  on  its  reaching  the  Museum,  where  it  could  have  been 
properly  attended  to.  I can  only  send  a rough  diagram  drawn 
from  my  recollection  of  it.  The  cross  was  made  simply  of  incised 
lines.  I think  that  the  stone  stood  about  two  feet  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  ever  removed 
from  its  own  place,  where  it  had  remained  for  centuries. 

J T.  F. 


IX. 

CARVED  STONE  FOUND  AT  KIRBY  UNDERDALE. 

A short  time  ago  there  was  found,  during  the  removal  of  a 
rockery  in  the  Rectory  garden  at  Kirby  Underdale,  a stone  carved 
with  a rude  figure.  The  Rector  (Rev.  W.  R.  Shepherd)  very  kindly 
sent  to  me  a photograph  and  particulars  of  the  find.  The  material 
appears  to  be  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  stone  measures  12 1 
inches  in  length,  8J  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4I-  inches  thick. 
The  bottom  is  wider  than  the  top,  as  it  tapers  upwards.  One  side 
only  is  carved;  the  remaining  sides  are  rough,  and  bear  no  trace  of 
carving.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a fragment  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  cross  shaft,  but  on  submitting  the  photograph  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  F.S.A.,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  of  Romano-British 
date. 

Mr.  Collingwood  writes  as  follows: 

“ The  figure  is  not  Anglo-Saxon,  but  one  of  a very  interesting 
series  of  Romano-British  rude  carvings  seen  at  Netherliall,  Cum- 
berland, at  Chesters,  and  elsewhere.  You  note  (a)  the  membrane 
virile,  which  you  do  not  see  usually  in  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  figures. 
There  are  such  features  in  a very  few  semi-pagan  Viking-age  shafts; 
it  may  be  interpreted  as  a dagger  hanging  from  the  belt,  though 
I am  not  sure  it  is  not  a penis,  (b)  Are  there  not  horns  in  his  head  ? 
Prof.  Haver  fie  Id  says,  in  the  notes  in  print,  and  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished (C.  and  W.  Trans.,  N.S.,  xvi):  ‘ As  the  attributes  of  Mercury, 
apart  from  his  cap  [i.e.  if  these  horns  are  so  interpreted],  are  lacking- 
on  all  these  stones,  it  is  possible  that  they  represent  some  horned 
British  deity,  akin  to  the  horned  Ceraunnos  of  Celtic  Gaul/ 
I think  Prof.  Haverfield  must  be  right  here,  (c)  The  creature’s 
right  hand  holds  a ball.  The  other  Yorkshire  example  similarly 
holds  a round  thing.  I suppose  it  to  be  a shield,  but  this  does 
not  look  like  one;  and  I cannot  tell  from  the  photograph  whether 
the  thing  above  his  right  shoulder  is  only  an  accident,  or  the  con- 
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tmuation  of  a ridge  or  stem  going  up  from  the  bail,  (d)  In  his 
left  he  holds  a spear,  with  a very  big  knob  and  blade,  and  the  shaft 
coming  down  in  front  of  his  arm;  or,  if  not  a spear,  what  ? 

" Add  to  these  that  tlie  face  is  like  the  Netherhall  relief:  that 
the  tunic  is  gathered  into  the  belt  in  folds,  in  a Roman  way:  and 
the  calves  are  exaggerated,  unlike  ordinary  ‘ pre-Norman  ’ drawing. 

. ddnk  A ought  to  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
it.  will  certainly  add  to  the  information  about  this  really  important 
set  of  barbaric  figures.”  C.  V.  Collier. 


X. 


THE  HAD X WELL  EFFIGIES. 

Hit  chinch  of  St.  Oswald  at  Hauxwell  is  an  ancient  structure1 
occupying  a pleasant  and  secluded  situation  not  far  from  a little- 
used  bye-road  leading  across  the  breezy  uplands  from  Richmond 
to  Constable  Burton.  In  the  porch  are  the  much-decayed  effigies 
of  a knight  and  his  lady.  The  former  is  clad  in  mail  with  a long 
suicoat,  and  his  legs  are  crossed.  There  would  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  any  charge  upon  his  shield.  Although  the  details  are 
largely  obliteiated  by  exposure  to  the  weather  for  more  than  two 


centuries,  the  effigy  undoubtedly 

1 This  church,  as  erected  c.  1080-1090, 
no  doubt  on  the  site  of  a pre-Conquest 
edifice,  consisted  of  a chancel  (18  by 
13! .ft-  internally),  a nave  (35J  by  i6| 
ft.  internally),  and  probably  a western 
belfry.  It  was  given  by  Ulf  Fornesson 
to  St.  Mary’s,  York  (Mon.  Angl.,  iii, 
534>  537)  549))  and  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  that  establishment  until  the 
Dissolution.  The  church  must  have 
been  rather  dark,  for  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  were  any  original  windows 
in  the  north  wall,  and  those  in  the  south 
wall  were  small  round-headed  openings, 
i'he  head  and  the  east  jamb  of  one  of 
these  late  eleventh-century  lights  still 
remains  in  situ  close  to  the  westernmost 
of  the  two  windows  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  east  of  the  main  door.  This 
door  and  the  chancel -arch  both  date 
from  c.  1080-1090.  The  semicircular 
arch  of  the  former  is  of  three  orders, 
with  billet  and  zig-zag  mouldings,  and 
is  filled  with  a tympanum  carved  in  the 
diaper  pattern.  The  jambs  are  of  two 
square  orders,  the  shafts  having  plain 
cushion  capitals  and  roll-moulded  bases. 
The  chancel  - arch  is  of  two  moulded 
orders  with  cushion  capitals  and  iamb 
shafts. 

About  1230,  during  the  abbacy  of 


dates  c.  1300-10. 

Robert  de  Longchamp,  the  chancel  was 
doubled  in  length,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  or  very  little  later,  the  existing 
tower  was  added  and  a chapel  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
easternmost  window  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave  was,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
placed by  a lancet. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  c.  1320,  the  late  eleventh-century 
light  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  main  door  was 
replaced  by  a window  of  two  trefoiled 
lights  with  a quatrefoil  in  the  head. 
At  the  same  time  the  late  eleventh- 
century  light  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  priest’s  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  was  replaced  bv  a trefoil-headed 
window. 

In  1 860-1  the  church  was  restored, 
the  so-called  de  Burgh  chapel  (on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel)  and  the  porch 
(on  the  south  side  of  the  nave)  were  re- 
built, and  the  boldly  projecting  buttresses 
were  added  to  the  thirteenth  - century 
tower. 

In  the  churchyard,  to  the  west  of  the 
tower,  are  five  coped  cross  stones,  which 
were  probably  thrown  out  of  the  chancel 
or  north  chapel  at  the  same  time  as  the 
effigies. 
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Tka  writer  first  saw  these  effigies  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when, 
as  a boy,  he  was  staying  with  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Tophaim 
Mr.  Topham  told  him  that,  according  to  local  tradition,  the  effigies, 
together  with  either  two  or  three  others,  now  lost,  were  thrown 
out  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  that,  after  lying  neglected  among  the  rank  grass  of  the  church- 
yard until  1861,  they  were  placed  in  their  present  position  when  the 
late  Misses  Gale  restored  the  church. 


Local  historians  all  assign  these  effigies  to  the  de  Burgh  or 
Brough  family.  But,  at  the  earliest,  the  Broughs  did  not  come 
mto  possession  of  lands  in  this  parish  until  c.  1464-5, 1 indeed  the 
earliest  mention  of  them  in  connection  with  Hauxwell  does  not 
occur  until  1516.2  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  they  do  not  repre- 
sent members  of  that  family.  In  mediaeval  days  the  “ great  house  ” 
of  the  parish  was  undoubtedly  the  capital  messuage  at  Barden  3 
a township  in  the  parish,  the  residence  of  the  hereditary  butlers4 
oi  tlie  honour  of  Richmond  and  of  their  successors,  the  Eglescliff5 
or  de  Barden  family.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  knightly 
effigy  represents  Walter  de  Eglescliff,  also  called  de  Barden  who 
was  living  m 1301-26  and  was  dead  before  1311. 

. If  this  be  the  case  ^en  these  are  the  effigies  which  figured 
m the  picturesque  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the  church 
m 1311.7  Robert  de  Eglescliff,  whose  father  (Walter)  and 
grandfather  (Robert)  had  long  retained  220  acres  of  moorland 
m Barden  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  canons  of  the  Premonstra- 
tensrnn  house  of  St.  Agatha  at  Easby,  appears  to  have  acknowledged 


I Foster,  Visit,  of  Yorks.,  268  and  n. 

~ L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII , ii,  2137. 

3 Barden  Old  Hall,  long  the  residence 
of  the  Eglescliffs,  still  exists,  and  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  period.  It  appears 
to  date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and,  of  course, 
replaces  a still  earlier  aula,  probably  of 
timber. 

4 The  fee  of  the  hereditary  butler- 
comprised  a knight’s  fee  in  Cambridge- 
shire and  another  in  Richmondshire,  the 
latter  being  made  up  of  3 carucates  in 
Barden,  2 in  East  Hauxwell,  2 in  Little 
( rakehall,  and  5 otlrers  in  the  immediate 
nerghbourhood  (Gale,  Reg.  Hon.  de 
Richmond,  26,  74). 

I he  Eglescliffs  hailed  from  the  place 
of  that  name  in  Co.  Durham,  now 
erroneously  called  Eaglescliff,  with  a 
station  on  the  Saltburn  - Darlington 
branch  of  the  N.E.R.  The  Rev.  C.  V. 
Collier,  F.S.A.,  informs  the  writer  that 
they  bore  the  arms  “ Or,  on  a saltire 
azure  five  plates.”  John  de  Eglescliff 
appears  to  have  married  Alice,  one  of 


the  two  co-heirs  of  the  last  of  the  here- 
ditary butlers.  This  John  was  living 
m 1265-6  ( Camb . Fines,  Camb.  Antic], 
Foe. , 41),  and  was  succeeded,  prior  to 
1283  by  his  son,  Walter  de  Eglescliff  of 
u <11  den  [Ceil.  Iwq.  p.wi.  i— -ig  Edw.  I ? 214). 

I orks . Lay  Subs.,  30  Edw.  I (Vorks 
Arch.  Soc.),  102.  Bv  the  side  of  the 
road  which  crosses  the  moor  to  Richmond 
is  “ Hart  Leap  Well,”  which  is  im- 
mortalised in  one  of  Wordsworth’s 
poems  : 

“ A rout  this  morning  left  Sir  Walter’s 
hall, 

that  as  they  galloped  made  the 
echoes  roar, 

But  horse  and  man  are  vanished  one 
and  all, 

Such  lace  I think  was  never  seen 
before.” 

The  story  goes  that,  at  some  indefinite 
date,  a certain  Sir  Walter  and  his  guests 
hunted  a fleet  hart  which,  at  the  end  of 
a run  of  extraordinary  length  and  pace 
bounded  down  a steep  hill  in  three  enor- 
mous leaps  and  fell  dead  beside  the  well. 

' Whitaker,  Richmondshire,  i,  hi. 
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that  the  lands  had  been  illegally  held  by  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors. He  agreed  to  restore  them  on  condition  that  the  then 
abbot  and  three  of  his  immediate  predecessors  who,  strange  to  say, 
were  still  living,1  should  go,  with  all  due  pomp  and  circumstance, 
to  Hauxwell  church,  and  pronounce  absolution  on  the  graves  of 
his  father,  mother  (Emma),  and  grandfather.  This  ceremony,  in 
which  the  abbot  and  the  three  ex-abbots  took  part,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  long  history  of  this 
obscure  little  country  church.  W.  M.  I’A. 

1 The  reigning  abbot  in  1311  appears  name  occurs  in  1302, William  of  Ereholm, 
to  have  been  William  Burelle,  and  the  and  Roger  de  Walda. 
ex -abbots  to  have  been  Thomas,  whose 
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Plate  I.  General  view  of  Helmsley  Castle  from  the  south-west. 


HELMSLEY  CASTLE. 


By  William  M.  I’Anson,  f.s.a. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  our  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley, 
arranged  an  excursion  to  Rievaulx  Abbey  and  Helmsley  Castle 
for  a date  in  September  of  that  year,  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope 
undertaking  to  act  as  guide  to  the  famous  monastic  house,  whilst 
the  writer  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  act  as  guide  to  the 
castle.  This  excursion,  which  promised  to  be  an  interesting  one, 
was  abandoned  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  writer, 
however,  had  put  together  some  notes  on  the  castle,  in  preparation 
for  the  Society’s  visit,  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  ruin  by 
him  in  1913,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  him  that  these  might  be 
published  in  the  form  of  a short  monograph.  He  now  regrets  that 
he  did  not  prepare  more  detailed  plans  of  the  ruin  in  1913,  for 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  has  only  been  able  to  pay  one  very 
hurried  visit  to  the  place.  But  although  the  plans  given  are  few, 
and  were  not  originally  intended  for  publication,  they  may  be 
found  adequate  to  make  clear  the  letterpress. 

The  writer’s  best  thanks  are  due  to  friends  for  assistance:  to 
Mr.  William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  who,  with  his  usual  unfailing  kindness, 
has  not  only  helped  him  with  the  genealogical  portion  of  the  article, 
but  has  read  through  the  proofs;  to  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope, 
Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  for  his  opinion  on  the  platforms  • outside  the 
concentric  earthworks  at  Berkhamsted  Castle;  and  to  Professor 
Haverfield,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  opinion  on  the  earthworks  at 
Helmsley  Castle. 

Helmsley  Blackamoor,  nestling  in  a sheltered  hollow,  with  its 
broad  sunlit  market-place,  its  handsome  church,  and  its  well-built 
houses,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our  little  Yorkshire 
market  towns.  It  has  an  atmosphere  of  somewhat  drowsy  pros- 
perity, of  complete  aloofness  from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern 
commercial  life.  Seen  on  a summer’s  morning,  with  the  market- 
place flooded  in  sunshine,  with  the  birds  singing  in  the  great  elms, 
with  the  graceful  turrets  of  the  castle  donjon  rising  into  the  fresh 
clear  turquoise  of  the  sky,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  charm- 
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ing  picture  of  English  country  life.  The  church,  although  largely 
modern,  is  well  worth  a visit,1  and  the  life  of  the  old-world  townlet 
seems,  to  a certain  extent,  to  centre  round  it.  The  quiet  dignity 
of  the  little  building;  the  mystery  of  the  presbytery,  enhanced  by 
the  mid-twelfth  century  chancel  arch;  the  good  taste  of  the  internal 


1 The  church  of  All  Saints,  in  all 
probability,  stands  on  the  site  of  a pre- 
Conquest  edifice,  and  belonged  to  the 
Count  of  Mortain  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey.  It  was  given  by  Walter  Espec 
and  Adelina,  his  wife,  to  Kirkham 
( Rievaulx  Chart.,  Surt.  Soc.,  160),  and 
before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  appropriated  to  that  house  ( Pope 
Nich.  Tax.,  Rec.  Com.,  301;  Archbishop 
Giffard's  Reg.,  Surt.  Soc.,  194).  Appar- 
ently the  pre-Conquest  church  which 
existed  on  the  site  in  the  days  of  Robert 
of  Mortain  was  replaced  by  a more  am- 
bitious edifice,  c.  1140-50,  and  about 
1 1 90-12 10,  when  Robert  de  Roos  II  was 
converting  the  castle  from  a timber  into 
a stone  building,  a north  aisle  was  added 
to  the  nave.  Very  slightly  later,  c. 
1210-20,  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  castle,  the  western  tower 
was  added  to  the  church.  What  alter- 
ations were  made  between  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  uncertain — 
probably  they  were  not  extensive.  The 
church  remained  to  the  possession  of 
Kirkham  until  the  Dissolution,  when  the 
living  passed  into  the  gift  of  the  Manners 
family,  and  is  now  in  that  of  Lord  Fever- 
sham.  The  chantry  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
was  founded  in  1360  {Cal.  Pat.,  1358-61, 
436)  by  Robert  de  Flamborough,  the 
then  constable  of  the  castle,  and  Emma, 
his  wife.  In  1849  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave  was  rebuilt,  and  in  1866  the  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  the  edifice,  in  the 
so-called  “ Norman  ” style,  was  com- 
menced by  William,  2nd  Lord  Feversham, 
and  completed  by  William  Ernest,  1st 
Earl  of  Feversham,  in  1868,  at  a cost  of 
£16,000.  The  north  transept  was  formed 
into  a handsome  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Saint  Tdred  of  Rievaulx,  in  1881,  by 
the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  Charles  Norris 
Gray,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  Bishop 
of  Cape  Town. 

The  edifice  consists  of  chancel  (31  feet 
9 inches  by  19  feet  4^  inches),  north  and 
south  transepts  (respectively  23  feet  by 
20  feet  7 inches  and  2 7 feet  8 inches  by 
19  feet  5 inches),  nave  (81  feet  by  22  feet 
6 inches),  with  north  aisle  (12  feet  wide) 
and  south  porch,  and  a western  tower. 
The  tower  has  a plain  parapet  and  some- 
what heavy  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and 
contains  eight  bells,  and  a clock  with 
musical  chimes,  striking  the  quarters. 
Although  the  upper  stage  is  entirely 
modern,  the  remainder  of  the  tower 


dates  from  the  first  or  second  decade  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  two 
original  coupled  lights,  the  central  cir- 
cular shafts  having  foliated  capitals. 

The  chancel  is  entirely  modern,  but 
the  chancel  arch  is  part  of  the  mid- 
twelfth century  structure,  and  consists 
of  two  square  orders,  plain  to  the  east, 
but  to  the  west  the  outer  order  is  orna- 
mented with  chevron  work,  and  the  inner 
has  a bead.  The  capitals  and  abaci  of 
the  responds  are  original;  the  shafts  are 
modern  restoration. 

The  transepts  have  been  rebuilt,  or,  at 
any  rate,  refaced  internally  and  extern- 
ally, and  open  into  the  nave  by  two 
centred  arches  of  two  orders.  The' north 
transept  forms  the  chapel  already 
alluded  to  as  being  dedicated  to  Saint 
TElred;  the  south  transept  is  used  for 
early  and  for  mid-week  services,  and  has 
its  own  altar  and  reredos. 

The  nave  is  a modern  rebuilding,  but 
the  south  door  is  part  of  the  mid- twelfth 
century  church,  and  is  in  situ.  It  is  of 
four  round-arched  orders  with  shafted 
jambs,  scalloped  capitals,  and  grooved 
and  chamfered  abaci.  The  north  aisle 
has  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  with  two- 
centred  arches  of  two  plain  orders,  and, 
although  partly  modern  restoration,  is 
interesting  as  being  coeval  with  the 
original  castle  chapel.  The  piers  are 
formed  of  four  clustered  columns  with 
foliated  capitals,  square  abaci,  and 
moulded  bases;  the  responds,  which  are 
modern  restoration,  are  semi-circular, 
and  have  foliated  capitals,  semi-octagonal 
abaci,  and  moulded  bases.  The  labels, 
which  intersect  over  the  columns,  and 
are  stopped  by  foliated  bosses,  are  partly 
original,  but  mainly  modern  restoration. 
The  tower  arch,  which  is  early  thirteenth 
century  work,  c.  1210-20,  is  two- 
centred,  and  consists  of  three  chamfered 
orders,  the  inner  being  moulded  on  the 
east  side.  The  responds  are  of  three 
hlleted  rolls. 

The  north  aisle  contains  windows  de- 
picting events  in  the  medieval  history 
of  the  parish  and  modern  frescoes  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  leading  local  families, 
and  although  there  are  one  or  two  inaccu- 
racies in  minor  detail,  the  general  idea  is 
excellent.  The  church  is  fitted  up  in  very 
good  taste,  the  services  are  just  what 
they  should  be,  and  altogether  Helmsley 
Church  might  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
what  a country  parish  church  ought  to  be. 
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fittings;  the  modern  frescoes  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  which 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  far-off  clays  of  Walter  Espec  and 
Saint  TLlred  of  Rievaulx,  all  tend  to  make  the  church  a restful 
place  in  which  to  spend  a quiet  quarter  of  an  hour. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  great  house  of  the  surrounding  district, 
Duncombe  Park,  by  the  statue,  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place, 
of  the  2nd  Lord  Feversham.  For  more  than  two  centuries  Dun- 
combe Hall1  has  been  the  home  of  a well-known  Yorkshire  family, 
the  last  reigning  head  of  which,  better  known,  perhaps,  to  York- 
shiremen  as  Lord  Hehnsley,  was  killed  at  the  front  when  in  com- 
mand of  a battalion  he  had  personally  raised  and  trained. 

The  castle  lies  just  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  although  the 
inner  ward  rises  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  adjacent  ground, 
there  is  nothing  particularly  striking  about  the  site,  the  stronghold 
depending  for  its  defence  upon  its  great  concentric  earthworks  and 
its  massive  wall  of  enceinte.  Here  is  none  of  the  almost  theatrical 
picturesqueness  of  Carreg  Cennen,  Harlech  or  Conway,  of  Richmond 
or  Mulgrave,  nor  does  Helmsley  Castle  dominate  in  gloomy  grandeur 
the  surrounding  country  like  stately  Bolton  or  regal  Middleham. 
Situate  in  a sunny  hollow,  it  occupies  a site  more  usually  associated 
with  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  a monastic  house  than  with  the 
grim  walls  of  a feudal  castle. 


History. 

As  we  are  concerned  rather  with  the  structural  than  with  the 
historic  interest  of  this  castle,  long  the  home  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  our  Yorkshire  baronial  houses,  the  family  history  will 
be  dismissed  as  briefly  as  possible. 

At  the  time  of  the  Survey,  Helmsley  formed  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  extensive  North  Riding  estates  of  the  ubiquitous  count 
of  Mortain,2  the  half-brother  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  brother  of 
the  notorious  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  sometime  c.  1088-1110, 


1 Duncombe  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
Duncombe  family,  was  built  in  1713,  it 
is  said  from  designs  by  Sir  John  Van- 

burgh.  It  then  consisted  of  a large 
rectangular  central  block  with  side  wings 
connected  to  the  main  building  by  short 
corridors.  About  1845,  however,  these 
detached  wings  were  rebuilt  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
but  after  the  destruction  of  the  building 
by  fire,  on  January  nth,  1879,  the  house 
was  rebuilt  after  the  original  design.  In 
the  park  is  the  famous  Terrace,  laid  out 
by  Thomas  Duncombe  in  1758,  a mag- 
nificent stretch  of  turf  some  half-mile 


long,  from  which  very  beautiful  views 
of  the  lovely  scenery  around  are  obtained. 
At  either  end  of  the  terrace  are  highly- 
ornamented  “ temples.” 

2 In  1088  Robert  of  Mortain  conspired 
to  depose  Rufus  in  favour  of  Robert  of 
Normandy,  and  his  vast  estates  were 
confiscated.  Much  of  his  property  was 
restored  to  his  son,  William,  but  it  has 
always  seemed  doubtful  to  the  writer 
whether  William  recovered  his  father’s 
Yorkshire  estates.  William,  in  turn, 
conspired  against  Henry  I,  was  captured 
at  the  Battle  of  Tinchebrai  and  im- 
prisoned for  life  in  the  Tower. 
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it  would  appear  to  have  been  given,  with  other  adjoining  property, 
either  to  Walter  Espec,  or,  more  probably,  to  William  “ Specie” 
or  “ the  noble,”  a Bedfordshire  landholder,  who  may  have  been 
Walter's  father.1  Whatever  the  relationship,  Walter  eventually 
succeeded  William,  and  for  some  little  time  prior  to  1130  was  holding 
5f  knights'  fees  in  this  neighbourhood,2  the  principal  manors  being 
Helmsley  and  Kirkham. 

Walter  Espec  ( c . 1120-54),  the  probable  founder  of  Helmsley 
Castle,  if  it  had  not  been  founded  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  was 
a soldier  of  distinction,  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Standard  (1138),  was  justice  of  the  forests  and  justice- 
itinerant  of  the  northern  counties,  and  lived  like  Robert 
de  Brus  I and  Nigel  Fossard,  two  well-known  contemporary 
Yorkshire  barons,  to  a good  old  age.  Keen,  wise,  and  loyal,  a 
staunch  and  generous  friend,  of  gigantic  stature,  with  a voice  like 
a trumpet,  jet  black  hair,  and  a long  black  beard,  a broad  open 
brow  and  large  piercingly  keen  dark  eyes,  such  is  the  impressive 
picture  of  the  great  soldier  who  founded  Kirkham3  (1130),  Rievaulx4 
(1131),  and  Warden  (1135),  handed  down  to  us  by  Saint  CElred, 
third  abbot  of  Rievaulx,5  who  died  in  1167.  In  his  old  age  Walter 
became  a monk  at  Rievaulx,  as  did  Bodin  and  Ribald  of  Richmond- 
shire  at  St.  Mary’s,  died  on  March  15,  1154,  without  issue,6  and 
was  buried  before  the  door  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Rievaulx. 
His  heirs  were  the  sons  of  his  three  sisters,  Hawise,  Aubrey,  and 
Adelina,  who  married  into  the  families  of  Bussey,  Trailly,  and  Roos 
respectively. 

Helmsley  under  the  Roos  Family. — Peter  de  Roos  I (c.  1154- 
57),  lord  of  Helmsley  in  right  of  his  wife,  Adelina,  was  buried 


1 A certain  William  “ the  noble  ” 
built  a church  at  Bilsdale  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  (Yorks.  Arch.  Journal , 
xvii,  237,  239),  which,  in  1145,  was  given 
by  Walter  Espec  to  Rievaulx  (Burton, 
Mon.  Ebor.,  359).  Warden  (Bedford- 
shire), where  Walter  founded  a Cistercian 
house  in  1135,  was  in  the  possession  of 
William  “ Spech  ” at  the  time  of  the 
Survey.  It  seems  highly  probable, 
although  not  absolutely  certain,  that 
William  “ Spech  ” and  William  “ the 
noble  ” were  one  and  the  same. 

2 Robert  de  Roos  II,  as  the  successor 
of  Walter  Espec.  was  holding  5I  knights’ 
fees  in  Yorkshire  of  the  fee  of  “ Hautes- 
ley  ” — evidently,  judging  from  the  local 
names,  Helmsley — in  1210-12  ( Red  Book 
of  Exch.,  Rolls  Ser.,  490). 

3 Dugdale,  Mon.  Angl.,  vi,  207,  gives 

the  date  of  the  foundation  as  1121;  but 


the  late  Mr.  Fallow  gives  1130  ( V . C.  H. 
Yorks.,  iii,  219).  The  foundation  charter 
(Mon.  Angl.,  vi,  208)  states  that  Walter 
gave  the  canons  the  whole  of  the  manor 
of  Kirkham,  with  the  churches  of  Kirk- 
ham, Helmsley,  Garton,  and  Kirkby 
Grindalythe,  and  certain  property  in 
Northumberland,  including  the  vills  of 
Carham-on-Tweed  and  Titlington,  a 
mansura  in  Wark,  etc. 

4 This  house  was  but  meagrely  endowed 
by  Espec,  but  succeeding  lords  and  others 
added  considerably  to  its  possessions. 

5 Cited  by  Dugdale,  Mon.  Angl.,  vi, 
209. 

6 We  are  told  that  he  had,  by  his  wife 
Adelina,  a son,  William,  who  was  killed 
when  out  riding.  After  his  son’s  death 
he  consulted  his  uncle,  William,  rector  of 
Garton,  who  advised  him  to  found  the 
monastic  houses  of  Kirkham,  Rievaulx, 
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at  Rievaulx,1  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  de  Roos  l2 
(c.  1157-66),  who  was  followed  by  his  son,  Everard  de  Roos3 
[c.  1166-86),  then  a boy  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  married 
Roesia,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Walter  Trusbut,  lord  of  Warter, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  de  Roos  II4  (c.  1186-1227), 
a minor  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  This  Robert,  called 
Fursan  or  Furfan,5  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
his  great  house,  married  Isabel,6  illegitimate  daughter  of  William 
the  Lion,  king  of  Scots,  played  a very  prominent  part  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  period,  and  was  one  of  King  John’s  most  resolute  and 
unflinching  opponents.  He  also  held  a barony  in  Scotland,  and 
founded  the  motte  and  bailey  castle  now  called  Ryehill,  at  Sanquhar, 


on  the  river  Nith.7  He  was  one 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
the  king,  was  a generous  patron 

and  Warden.  This  story  would  appear 
to  be  an  invention  of  a later  age,  for  the 
foundation  charter  of  Rievaulx,  although 
it  mentions  a large  number  of  persons 
for  whose  spiritual  benefit  the  house 
was  founded,  makes  no  mention  of  an}7 
son  (see  Rievaulx  Chart.,  Surt.  Soc.,  263, 
and  preface,  ix-xviii,  where  the  story 
is  discussed  at  length). 

1 He  had  issue  (1)  Robert  and  (2) 
Everard  ( Rievaulx  Chart.,  360). 

2 He  married  Sibil,  daughter  of  — 
Valoniis,  who  survived  him,  and  subse- 
quently married  Ralph  Daubeny,  second 
son  of  William  Daubeny,  Lord  of  Belvoir. 
In  1157-8  Robert  rendered  account  of 
1,000  marks  for  the  land  of  Walter  Espec 
(Hunter,  Gt.  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  2-4  Hen.  II, 
Rec.  Com.,  146),  and  confirmed  Walter’s 
grants  to  Rievaulx  for  the  souis  of  his 
father,  Peter,  and  his  brother,  Everard 
( Rievaulx  Chart.,  21). 

3 Being  a minor  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death,  the  custody  of  his  person 
and  estates  was  given  to  Ralph  de  Glan- 
vill,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  {Red  Book  of 
Exch.,  Rolls  Ser.,  432).  He  paid  fine 
for  his  lands  in  1 174-5  (Pipe  Roll,  21 
Hen.  II,  Pipe  Roll  Soc  , 167,  169). 

1 He  also  appears  to  have  been  under 
age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  for 
he  did  not  have  livery  until  1190-1 
( Rievaulx  Chart.,  26 n). 

Canon  Atkinson  {ibid.,  360)  gives 
Fursan,  but  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  gives 
P'urfan. 

6 By  her  he  had  issue  (1)  William  and 
(2)  Robert.  The  latter  inherited  from 
his  father  the  lordship  of  Wark  (North- 
umberland), and  also  the  barony  in 
Scotland.  He  seems  to  have  transferred 


of  the  twenty-five  barons  elected 
Great  Charter  were  observed  by 
to  religious  houses,  gave  Ribston 

the  seigneural  residence  on  the  Scottish 
property  from  Ryehill  to  Sanquhar,  and 
married”  Margaret,  one  of  the  sisters  and 
co-heirs  of  Peter,  the  last  Brus  lord  of 
Skelton  Castle,  and,  on  the  partition  of 
the  Brus  estates  in  1271,  received  the 
lordship  of  Kendal.  He  bore  the  arms 
“ Or,  three  water-bougets  sable,”  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Roos  of 
Werk  and  Kendal.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Robert  de  Roos,  1st  Lord 
Ros  of  Werk  and  Kendal,  who,  as  a 
Scottish  as  well  as  an  English  land- 
holder, an  invidious  position  in  those 
days,  intrigued  with  Wallace  against 
Edward  I,  was  found  guilty  of  treason, 
and  his  castle  of  Wark  was  given  to  his 
cousin,  William  de  Roos  II,  of  Helmsley. 
He  died  before  28  September,  6 Edward 
II,  and  having  no  male  issue  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  William  de  Roos, 
of  Kendal,  who  died  in  1310,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  de  Roos. 
of  Kendal,  then  an  infant,  who  married 
a daughter  of  Sir  John  Preston,  and  died 
about  1390-1,  his  heir  being  his  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  (daughter  of  John 
de  Roos  by  his  wife,  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Latimer),  born  1356,  who 
married  in  1383  Sir  William  Parr,  knt., 
and  brought  the  estates  into  that  family. 

7 The  transformation  of  Scotland  from 
a tribal  Keltic  kingdom  to  an  organised 
feudal  kingdom  mainly  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  David  I (’1124-53),  Malcolm 
IV  and  William  the  Lion,  and  was  largely 
effected  by  younger  members  of  the 
baronial  houses  of  England:  Balliols, 
Bruces,  Colvilles,  Cumyns,  Fitz-Alans, 
Hays,  Lovels,  Lisles,  Melvilles,  Mont- 
gomerys, M orvilles,  Mowbrays,  Rooses, 
Valoignes,  Vauxes,  etc. 
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to  the  Templars,  and,  before  his  death,  assumed  their  habit,  and 
was  interred  in  the  famous  Temple  Church,  London,  where  his 
singularly  graceful  effigy  still  remains.  His  greatest  monument, 
however,  is  Helmsley  Castle,  which  he  completely  reconstructed. 

Robert  II  died  in  1227,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William 
de  Roos  I1  (1227-58),  who  fought  in  the  baronial  wars,  was 
captured  at  Lincoln  (1218),  died  in  1258,  and  was  interred  before 
the  high  altar  at  Kirkham,2  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  de 
Roos  III3  (1258-85),  1st  Parliamentary  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley,4 
who,  like  many  members  of  his  house,  married  an  heiress,  Isabel,5 
daughter  of  William  Daubeny,  lord  of  Belvoir,  which  led  to  the  long 
connection  of  the  Roos  family  with  the  great  Leicestershire  castle, 
still  the  residence  of  their  descendants,  the  Manners  family,  dukes 
of  Rutland.  He  died  17  May,  1285, 6 and  was  buried  in  the  presby- 
tery at  Kirkham,  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  de  Roos  II7 
(1285—1316),  2nd  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley  and  Belvoir,8  born  about 
1261,  who  played  a prominent  part  in  the  history  of  his  times, 
signed  the  barons’ letter  to  the  Pope,9  was  King’s  Lieutenant  and 
Joint  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  inherited  the  barony  of  Belvoir, 
and  when  his  cousin,  William  de  Roos,  of  Wark  and  Kendal,  rebelled 
against  King  Edv  ard  I,  was  given  the  castle  of  Wark  (2  December, 


1  He  married  Lucia,  daughter  of 
Reginald  hitz-Piers,  of  Blewleveney,  and 
had  issue  (1)  Robert,  (2)  William,  and 
(3)  Peter,  who,  in  1278-81,  held  Pocklev 
of  his  brother,  Robert,  and  claimed 
warren  by  grant  of  Henry  III  ( Plac . de 
Quo  Warr.,  Rec.  Com.,  193).  Either 
Robert  II  did  not  complete  the  castle 
chapel,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  the 
dedication  was  delayed,  for  it  did  not 
take  place  until  1253,  when  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Kirkham  protested 
against  the  dedication  by  the  Bishop  of 
Whithorn,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  their  church  of  Helmsley  given 
to  them  by  Walter  Espec  ( Archbishop 
Gray’s  Reg.,  Surt.  Soc.,  lvi,  119*1). 

2 Rievaulx  Chart.,  360. 

3 He  claimed  jura  regalia  at  Helmsley, 

and  the  then  constable  of  the  castle  was 

accused  of  preventing  the  King’s  Sheriff 

holding  his  Wapentake  Court  ( Hund . R., 

Rec.  Com.,  i,  117).  Robert  produced  the 
charter  of  Henry  II  to  Everard  de  Roos 

(1166-86),  granting  him  the  lands  of 

Robert  I,  his  father,  with  infangentheof 
in  all  his  lands.  He  also  claimed  gallows 
and  fines  under  an  assize  of  bread  and  ale 
at  Helmsley,  and  stated  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  had  free  warren  there  since 
the  Conquest  {Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.,  Rec. 
Com.,  189).  In  1285  he  had  a free  court 
at  Helmsley,  the  yearly  toll  of  the 


market  being  worth  £11  {Yorks.  Inq., 
Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  Rec.  Ser.,  ii,  32). 

4  Summoned  14  December,  1264. 

0 By  her  he  had  issue  (i)  William, 
(2)  Robert,  fought  in  the  Scottish  Wars, 
and  (3)  Isabel,  who  married  Walter,  2nd 
Lord  Fauconberg,  of  Skelton  Castle  (son 
of  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  of  Rise,  1st 
Lord  Fauconberg,  by  his  wife,  Agnes, 
eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of  Peter,  the  last 
Brus  lord  of  Skelton  Castle).  Isabel 
Daubeny  was  buried  in  the  hospital  of 
Newstede,  near  Stamford  {Inq.  p.  m., 
29  Edw.  I (1300-1),  No.  34). 

t 6 Inq.  p.m.,  12  June,  13  Edw.  I (1285), 
Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  Rec.  Ser.,  ii,  32,  No. 
24. 

7 He  married  Maud,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  John  de  Vaux,  of  Freston 
(Lincolnshire),  and  had  issue  (1)  William, 
(2)  John,  Lord  Ros,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  died  s.p.  1338  {Inq.  p.m.,  12  Edw. 
HI,  *338-9,  No.  41),  (3)  Thomas,  (4) 
Margaret,  (5)  Anne,  married  Pain  de 
Tibetot,  and  (6)  Mary,  married  {a)  Sir 
William  Braose,  ( b ) Thomas  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  (c)  Ralph,  Lord 
Cobham. 

8 Summoned  from  23  Tune,  1295,  to 
6 October,  1315. 

9 His  seal,  attached  to  the  barons’ 
letter  to  the  Pope,  is  given  in  The 
Ancestor,  vii,  250. 
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1301).  As  a descendant  of  William  the  Lion,  he  unsuccessfully 
competed  for  the  Scottish  throne  in  1292  and  1296.  He  died  in 
1316,  and  was  interred  in  the  presbytery  of  Kirkham,1  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,2 3  William  de  Roos  IIP  (1316-43),  3rd  Lord  Ros 
of  Helmsley,4  a noble  of  much  influence  in  the  north,  who,  in  1334, 
entertained  King  Edward  III  at  Helmsley  Castle.5  He  fought  with 
distinction  in  the  French  and  Scottish  wars,  died  16  February,  1343, 6 . 
and  was  buried  at  Kirkham,  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  William 
de  Roos  IV7  (1343-52),  4th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley,8  another 
distinguished  soldier,  who  commanded  a division  at  the  battle  of 

Cregy,  fought  at  NevilLs  Cross,  and  died,  without 
issue,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1352, 9 being  succeeded  by  his  brother,10  Thomas 
de  Roos  I11  (1352-84),  5th  Lord  Ros,12  then  a 
boy  fourteen  years  of  age.  Thomas  I married, 
in  1358,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ralph,  earl  of 
Stafford,  and  widow  of  Maurice,  earl  of  Desmond, 
died  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  8 June,  1384,  and  was  buried  at 
Rievaulx.13  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
de  Roos  1 14(i384~93) , 6th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley,15 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Lord  Percy,  and  died  without  issue  6 August,  1393,  at  Paphos 
(Cyprus)  when  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed, brought  back  to  England,  and  interred  at  Rievaulx.16  He 


R 003  or  H £ LMSLEY. 

fyitl&s,  H/rte  u'aA'rtvu^ei  current 

Fig.  1. 


1 Rievaulx  Chart.,  361. 

2 Cal.  Close,  1313-18,  363. 

3 He  married  Margery,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere, 
and  had  issue  (1)  William,  (2)  Thomas, 
(3)  Margaret,  (4)  Maud,  married  John, 
4th  Lord  Welles,  (5)  Alice,  married  Nicho- 
las, Lord  Meynell,  of  Whorlton  Castle, 
illegitimate  son  of  Nicholas  de  Meynell, 
2nd  Lord  Meynell,  of  Whorlton,  by  his 
mistress,  Lucia,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Robert  de  Thweng,  of  Kilton  Castle, 
divorced  wife  of  William  de  Latimer,  of 
Danby  Castle,  and  (6)  Milicent,  married 
Lord  Deyncourt. 

4 Summoned  from  20  November,  1317, 
to  12  September,  1342. 

5 Cal.  Close,  i333“37,  3*4- 

6 Inq.  p.m.,  1 7 Edw.  Ill  (1343),  No.  60. 

7 He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 

Ralph,  2nd  Lord  Nevill,  but  had  no 

issue  by  her.  She  afterwards  married 

( x 2 July,  1358)  Henry  Percy,  1st  Earl 

of  Northumberland,  and  was  the  mother 

of  the  famous  “ Hotspur.”  She  died 


12  May,  1372,  and  was  buried  at  North- 
allerton. 

8 Summoned  from  25  November,  1350, 
to  20  November,  1351. 

9 Inq.  p.m.,  26  Edw.  Ill  (1352-3),  No. 

53- 

10  Rievaulx  Chart.,  361. 

11  He  had  issue  (1)  John,  (2)  William, 
(3)  Thomas,  (4)  Robert,  (5)  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Thomas,  6th  Lord  Clifford 
(eldest  son  of  Roger,  5th  Lord  Clifford, 
by  his  wife,  Maud,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  3rd  earl  of  Warwick),  and 
(6)  Margaret. 

12  Summoned  from  24  August,  1362,  to 
3 March,  1384. 

13  Rievaulx  Chart.,  361. 

14  His  wife,  Mary  Percy,  did  not  long 
survive  him,  and  was  buried  alongside 
him  at  Rievaulx  (Test.  Ebor.,  i,  201). 

15  Summoned  8 August,  1386,  to  13 
November,  1393. 

18  Rievaulx  Chart.,  361. 
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was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William  de  Roos  V1  (1393— 1414),  K.G., 
7th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley,2  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  King’s  Council,  who  died  1 September,  1414, 3 was  buried  at 
Belvoir,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  de  Roos  II4 *  (1414-21), 
8th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley,  who  fought  in  the  French  wars,  and, 
together  with  his  brother,  William,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Beauge  (22  March,  1421).  He  was  buried  at  Belvoir,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Thomas  de  Roos  II  (1421-31),  9th  Lord 
Ros  of  Helmsley,0  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  fought  in  the 
French  wars,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  died  18  August,  1431, 6 and  was  buried  at  Belvoir. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  de  Roos  III  (1431-64), 
10th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley  and  Belvoir, 7 who  fought  on  the-  Lancas- 
trian side  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  attainted  in  1461,  and  his 
estates  confiscated.  He  was  subsequently  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Hexham  (1464)  and  executed.  By  his  wife,  Philippa,  daughter  of 
John,  Lord  Tiptoft,  he  had  issue  (1)  Edmund,  afterwards  nth  Lord 
Ros  of  Helmsley,  (2)  John,  ob.  s.p.,  (3)  Eleanor,  who  married  Sir 
Robert  Manners,  (4)  Isabel,  who  married  (a)  Sir  Thomas  Everingham, 
( b ) Sir  Thomas  Grey,  and  (c)  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  died  s.p.  about 
1524-5,  (5)  Margaret,  ob.  s.p.,  and  (6)  Joan,  ob.  s.p.  Eleanor, 
widow  of  Thomas  II,  9th  Lord  Ros,  who  married,  as  her  second 
husband,  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  appears  to  have 
resided  at  Helmsley  Castle  from  1461  or  1464  until  her  death, 
6 March,  1467,  being  then  in  her  second  widowhood,  and  holding 
the  castle  and  manor  in  dower.  She  was  succeeded  at  Helmsley 
by  Margery,  widow  of  John,  8th  Lord  Ros,  although  in  1465 
Edward  IV  had  granted  the  reversion  of  the  estates  to  his  brother, 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  in  fee.8  In  1478  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III),  purchased  the  castle  from  the 
Roos  family, 9 but  whether  he  ever  took  up  his  residence  there 
is  uncertain.  He  had  already  obtained  the  great  castle  of  Middleham, 
the  “ Windsor  of  the  North,”  and  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle,  by  his 
marriage  with  Ann  Neville,  younger  daughter  of  the  King-Maker, 


1 He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Arundel,  and  had  issue  (1)  John, 
(2)  William,  (3)  Thomas,  (4)  Robert, 
(5)  Richard,  (6)  Alice,  (7)  Margaret, 
(8)  Elizabeth,  and  (y)  Beatrice. 

2 Summoned  from  20  November,  1394, 
to  24  December,  1413. 

3 Test.  Ebor.,i,  357;  Inq.p.m.,  2 Hen.  V 

d4i4-5)>  No.  40. 

1 He  married  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir 


Philip  le  Despenser,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  After  his  death  she  married  Roger 
Wentworth. 

5 Summoned  12  July  to  3 August,  1429. 

6 Inq.  p.m.,  9 Hen.  VI  (1460). 

7 Summoned  from  2 January,  27  Hen. 
VI  (1448-9),  to  30  July,  38  Hen. VI  (1460). 

8 Cal.  Pat.,  1461-67,  455. 

9 Davies,  Municipal  Rec.  of  City  of 
York,  46-49. 
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and  in  1475  the  castles  of  Scarborough  and  Skipton  had  been  given 
to  him. 

The  final  triumph  of  the  Lancastrian  party  in  1485  restored 
Helmsley  to  the  Roos  family.  Edmund  de  Roos  (1485-1508),  nth 
Loid  Ros,  obtained  the  reversion  of  his  father’s  attainder,1  and 


was  restored  to  his  estates  in  that  year,  but  as  he  was  not  of 
sufficient  disscrecion  to  guyde  himself  and  his  lyvelode,”2  the 
custody  of  the  property  was  given  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel,  who  held  the  castle  and  manor.  Edmund  died  unmarried 
13  October,  1508,  and  the  ancient  and  historic  barony  fell  into 
abeyance  among  his  sisters.  Thus,  after  355  years,  terminated 
the  connection  of  this  famous  family  with  the  castle  of  Helmsley. 

Helmsley  under  the  Manners  Family. — The  castle  now  came 
into  the  possession  of  an  old  Northumberland  family,  the  Manners, 

of  Etal  Castle.  Sir  George  Manners,  12th 
Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley  (1508-13),  son  of 
Eleanor  Roos,  by  her  husband,  Sir  Robert 
Manners,  died  at  the  siege  of  Tournay  (1513), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Man- 
ners (1513-43),  13th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley, 
summoned  to  Parliament  in  1515,  created 
earl  of  Rutland  in  1525,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Henry  Manners  (1543-63),  K.G., 
14th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley  and  2nd  earl 


Manners,  Carl  or  Rutland 

Ot,  tivc  /mv  agu  rc  ana! a qcta  rt- 

■eredcAiefierfccuvre  r -r>  i , ' 

&ti4<*remjf^mAatufutmior  oi  Rutland,  President  of  the  North,  who 


Fig.  2. 


supported  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  Mary  Tudor,  but 
subsequently  pardoned.  He  completed  the  rebuilding  of  Belvoir 
Castle,  died  in  1563,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  Manners 
U56 3-87),  K.G.,  15th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley  and  3rd  earl  of 
Rutland,3  who  made  many  alterations  at  Helmsley  Castle,  and  died 
in  1587,  leaving  an  only  child,  Elizabeth,  then  aged  eleven,  who 
manied  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  afterwards  2nd  earl  of 
Exeter,  and  inherited  the  ancient  barony  of  Roos.  John  Manners 
(Io87-88),  4th  earl  of  Rutland,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  was 
followed  by  his  son,  Roger  Manners  (1588-1612),  5th  earl  of  Rut- 
land, who  died  s.p.  1612,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Francis 
Manners  (1612-32),  K.G.,  6th  earl  of  Rutland,  who,  in  1616,  was 


1 Pari.  R.,  vi,  452. 

2 Ibid. 

3 His  arms,  quartered  with  those  of 
his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 


Holcroft,  of  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire,  re- 
main on  the  interesting  plaster  frieze  in 
one  of  the  apartments  in  the  domestic 
block  at  Helmsley  Castle. 
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created  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley,1  and  in  1618  succeeded  his  cousin, 
William  Cecil,  son  of  Elizabeth,  baroness  de  Ros,  as  17th  Lord  Ros 
of  Helmsley,  and  died  in  1632,  when  the  new  barony  of  Ros  of 
Helmsley  expired,  and  the  earldom  devolved  upon  his  brother, 
George,  7th  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  ancient  barony  of  Ros  of 
Helmsley  reverted  to  his  daughter,  Katherine,  wife  of  George 
Villiers,  1st  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Helmsley  under  the  Villiers  Family. — George  Villiers,  in 
right  of  his  wife  19th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley,  1st  duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  the  third  son  of  a Leicestershire  gentleman,  was  born  at  Brooksby 
in  that  county,  and  succeeded  Robert  Carr,2  earl  of  Somerset,  as 
the  principal  favourite  of  James  L He  was  first  introduced  to  the 
court  in  1615,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  at  once  attracted 
the  king’s  attention  and  was  attached  to  his  person  as  cup-bearer 
and  made  a gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a pension  of  £1,000 
a year.  The  king  fell  completely  under  his  influence,  and  young 
Villiers  came  to  the  front  with  meteor-like  rapidity.  He  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  installed  as  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  created 
Viscount  Villiers,  earl  of  Buckingham  (January,  1616),  and  made 
a member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  created 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
etc.,  and  in  1620,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  married  Katherine 
Manners,  the  richest  heiress  in  England.  In  1623  he  was  created 
duke  of  Buckingham,  but  his  extraordinary  career  was  brought  to 
an  end  on  August  24,  1628,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  John 
Felton,  at  Portsmouth.  He  had  issue  three  sons  and  a daughter 
(Mary).  The  eldest  son  died  in  infancy;  the  second  (George)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates;  the  third  was  “ the  beautiful  ” Lord 
Francis  Villiers,  who  died  a hero’s  death  in  the  Great  Rebellion. 


1 In  1616  he  claimed  the  ancient 
barony  of  Roos,  but  the  claim  was  dis- 
allowed in  favour  of  his  cousin,  William 
Cecil,  the  heir  general,  and  Francis  was 
declared  to  be  “ Lord  Ros  of  Hamlake, 
whose  son  and  heir  should  be  called  Lord 
Ros  of  Hamlake,  Trusbut,  and  Belvoir.” 
However,  on  the  death  of  Cecil  in  1618, 
Francis  became  the  heir  general. 

2 Robert  Carr,  a handsome  boy,  had 
come  to  court  about  1603  as  page  to  the 
earl  of  Dunbar,  and  immediately  at- 
tracted the  king’s  attention,  became  his 
most  intimate  friend  and  favourite,  was 
knighted  in  1607,  and  created  Viscount 
Rochester  in  1611.  Carr  became  in- 
fatuated with  one  of  his  mistresses, 
Frances  Howard,  the  beautiful  but 
profligate  countess  of  Essex,  and  con- 
sulted Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  greatest  friends  since  boy- 


hood. Overbury  wisely  attempted  to 
dissuade  Carr  from  marrying  the  woman, 
pointing  out  that  although  she  might  be 
an  amusing  mistress,  she  would  make  an 
altogether  impossible  wife.  Carr  was  in 
discreet  enough  to  inform  Lady  Essex  of 
his  friend’s  opinion,  and  the  enraged 
countess  induced  her  infatuated  admirer 
to  get  the  king,  who,  apparently,  was 
completely  under  his  favourite’s  thumb, 
to  throw  Overburv  into  the  Tower, 
where  she  contrived  to  have  him  pois- 
oned. The  court,  by  this  time,  had 
become  thoroughly  tired  of  Carr,  and 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  providing  the  king 
with  a new  attraction,  and  introduced 
young  Villiers  for  that  purpose.  Villiers 
came  to  court  a practically  penniless 
hanger-on;  he  died  the  virtual  ruler  of 
England. 
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George  Villiers  (1628-87),  20th  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley  and 
2nd  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  the  last  owner  of  the  castle  to  live 
m the  structure,  was  born  30  January,  1627,  was  brought  up  with 
the  children  of  Charles  I,  and  was  the  life-long  and  most  intimate 

friend  of  Charles  II,  whose  exile  he  shared  after  adventures  bordering 
on  the  miraculous. 

In  August,  1644,  Sir  Ihomas  (afterwards  Lord)  Fairfax*  beseiged 
Helmsley  Castle-  with  700  foot  and  300  horse.  Although  he  re- 
ported the  castle  to  be  strong  and  well-provisioned,1 2 3  the  many 
alterations  made  in  it  by  the  Roos  and  Manners  families  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  a great  country  house  must  have  been  consider- 
ably to  its  detriment  as  a fortress.  The  siege  was  vigorously  con- 
ducted, the  little  garrison  being  commanded  by  a native  of  Helmsley, 
the  gallant  Sir  Jordan  Crosland.4  During  an  attack  Fairfax  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,5  and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
command,  but  aftei  a paity  of  Royalists  from  the  garrisons  of 
Skipton  and  Ivnaresboiough  had  failed  to  raise  the  siege,  the  garrison 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  honourable  terms  on  22  November.6 
The  castle  was  ordered  to  be  rendered  untenable,  and  its  massive 
walls  and  towers  were  then  completely  wrecked,  only  the  domestic 
buildings  being  spared,  probably  to  afford  a residence  for  Fairfax, 
to  whom,  in  1650,  the  castle  was  given.7 

In  1657,  when  Fairfax  had  retired  into  private  life  and  was 
secretly  labouring  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  Buckingham, 
the  real  owner  of  the  castle,  returned  to  England,  and  married 
Mary,  Fairfax’s  daughter.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  until 
the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell.  After  the  Restoration  he 
recovered  his  estates,  was  sworn  a member  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  \ orkshire.  He  was  notorious  as 
the  most  licentious  and  profligate  of  the  courtiers  of  his  friend, 
Charles  II ; four  times  his  sensational  freaks  landed  him  in  the  Tower ; 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Clarendon; 
was  one  of  the  notorious  Cabal,”  and  in  1671  killed  the  earl  of 


1 He  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  2nd 
Lord  Fairfax,  was  born  17  January, 
1611-2,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord 
Vere,  commanded  the  rebel  horse  on  the 
right  wing  at  Marston  Moor,  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary army  on  1 January,  1644-5,  retired 
to  Nunappleton,  and  died  12  November, 
1671. 

2 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1644,  423. 

3 Ibid.,  44 7. 

4 He  was  baptised  at  Helmsley,  31 

December,  1618,  was  a son  of  John  Cros- 

land, of  Helmsley,  and  Joan  Atkinson, 


his  wife.  He  was  knighted  at  Lincoln, 
14  July,  1642,  and  married  Bridget 
daughter  of  John  Fleming,  of  Rydal’ 
He  died  20  August,  1670,  and  was  buried 
in  Ripon  Minster. 

Markham,  Life  of  Loyd  Fait  fax,  183 

6 Fairfax  Corres.,  iii,  120. 

7 The  grant  comprised  the  castle 
manor,  and  borough  of  Helmsley  to- 
gether  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
and  the  manors  of  Rievaulx,  Bradlam 
the  three  Bilsdales,  Carlton,  Cowhouse 
Harome,  Pockley,  and  Sproxton. 
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Shrewsbury  in  a duel,  whilst  the  countess,  one  of  Buckingham  s 

innumerable  mistresses,  is  said  to  have 
looked  on  disguised  as  a page-boy.  In  1687, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  II,  crippled  with  debt,  and  physic- 
ally exhausted  by  his  excesses,  he  retired 
to  Helmsley  Castle,  and  lived  in  the  block 
of  domestic  buildings  which  still  exists. 
Here,  in  the  half-ruined  castle,  the  20th 
Lord  Ros  kept  up  a certain  amount  of 
state,  and  spent  his  time  hunting  on  his 
property.  Dryden  caustically  sums  him  up 
in  his  well-known  passage  in  Absalom  and 
Architophel  :l 

“ A man  so  various  that  he  seem’d  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome; 

Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffoon.” 

He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  near  Kirkby  Moorside,  contracting  a 
chill  by  sitting  on  the  damp  grass  after  being  heated  when  out 
hunting,  and  was  carried  into  a house  there,  as  he  was  too  unwell 
to  return  to  the  castle.  There  he  died  on  April  17,  1688.  Pope’s 
famous  account  of  his  death: 


V/LL/BHS,  DUKC  of  BUCKINGHAM 

rfnpenb,  a cnvo gu/eo  yoUAftvG 
Aai//ofi6  or  fA&oecn. 


Fig-  3- 


“ In  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  walls  of  plaster  and  the  floor  of  dung,”2 


is  more  sensational  than  accurate.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  died  in 
the  house  of  one  of  his  tenants,  “ in  the  best  house  in  Kirkby  Moor- 
side (which  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  an  alehouse).”3  His  intestines 
were  buried  at  Kirkby  Moorside,4  and  his  embalmed  body  was 
interred,  with  more  than  regal  pomp,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
ancient  barony  went  into  abeyance  between  the  descendants  of 
Bridget  and  Frances,  daughters  of  John  Manners,  4th  earl  of  Rut- 


1 Dryden,  Works  (ed.  Scott),  ix,  233. 

2 In  the  Ellis  Cones.,  i,  275,  it  is  stated 
that  the  duke  “ on  Sunday  yielded  up 

the  ghost  at  Helmsley  ...  in  a little 

ale-house  (where  these  eight  months  he 
hath  been  without  meat  and  money, 
deserted  of  all  his  servants  almost)  ”. 
This  statement  is  inaccurate  in  every 
particular,  although  it  may  have  been 


current  gossip  in  London.  The  duke 
lived  at  Helmsley  Castle  with  a retinue 
befitting  his  rank. 

3 Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep.,  vi,  4676. 
The  house  is  still  in  existence  on  the 
west  side  of  the  market  place. 

4 The  following  entry  occurs  in  the 
parish  register:  “ 1687.  April  17.  Gorges 
Vilaus,  Lord  Dooke  of  Bookingham.” 
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land,  and  so  remained  until  1806,  when  it  was  artificially  revived 
m favour  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert  Boyle-Walsingham, 
fifth  son  of  the  1st  earl  of  Shannon,  and  wife  of  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
Gerald, son  of  the  1st  duke  of  Leinster.  Buckingham  left  no 

lawful  issue,  and  in  1689  his  trustees  were  empowered  to  sell  his 
estates  to  pay  his  debts: 

“ And  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 

Slides  to  a scrivener  or  a city  knight.”1 


The  property  was  purchased  by  a city  knight,  Sir  Charles  Dun- 
combe,2  a wealthy  London  banker,  for  £90,000.  Sir  Charles  died 

s.p.  1711,  and  his  vast  wealth  passed  to  his  sister, 
Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Browne,  who  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  Duncombe,  and,  in  1713,  built 
Duncombe  Hall.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
riiomas  Duncombe,  who  died  in  1745—6,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Duncombe, 
who  died  in  1779,  without  male  issue,  and  was 
followed  by  Ins  brother,  Charles  Slingsby  Dun- 
combe, who  died  in  1803,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Charles  Duncombe,  who,  in  1826, 
was  created  Lord  Feversham.  The  first 
baron  died  in  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  William  Duncombe,  2nd  Lord  Fever- 
sham,  born  1798,  M.P.  for  Yorkshire  (1826-30)  and  the  North 
Riding  (1832-41),  who  married  (1823)  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
5th  earl  of  Galloway,  died  in  1867,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  Ernest  Duncombe,  3rd  Lord  Feversham,  M.P.  for  the 
North  Riding  (1859-67),  who  was  created  Viscount  Helmsley  and 
earl  of  Feversham  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  William  Reginald  Duncombe,  2nd  earl  of  Feversham,  born 
May  8,  1879,  who  married  (1904)  Marjorie,  daughter  of  the  5th 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  killed  at  the  Front.  The  present  and 
third  earl  is  Charles  William  Slingsby  Duncombe,  born  in  1906. 


DuNCOMBC,  CRRL  or  FEVERSHAM 

fa  rfy  cAew-rrrt/Moe  and  en- 

yradtd and  argeni  ieUA> 
Ft/ee  faAAcfa  Aeadt)  reined  and 
rcun  & rcdau  red. 

Fig.  4. 


Structural  History. 


The  main  interest  of  Helmsley  Castle,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  student  of  mediaeval  military  architecture,  lies  not  in  its 
ruined  donjon,  dwelling  house,  and  great  barbican,  but  in  its  earth- 


1 Pope,  Works  (ed.  Elwin  and  Court- 
hope),  iii,  314. 

2 Evelyn,  Diary  (1859),  ii,  356.  The 
sum  paid  by  Sir  Charles  would  probably 


be  equivalent  to  nearly  half  a million  of 
modern  money,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had 
besides  nearly  as  much  money  in  cash. 
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works.  The  fact  that  these  earthworks  do  not  conform  to  the 
generally-accepted  type  of  castle  of  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
and  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  Aught  on,  Barwick- 
in-Elmete,  Bradfield,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  Castle  Levington,  Conis- 
borough,  Cropton,  Foss,  Killerby,  Langthwaite,  Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen,  Lockington,  Mexborough,  Middleham  (William’s  Hill), 
Pickering,  Pontefract,  Sandal,  Skipsea,  Topcliffe  (Maiden  Bower),1 
York,  just  to  mention  a few  Yorkshire  examples,  has  long  been  an 
enigma  to  writers  on  local  history  and  antiquities.  They  see  a 
great  series  of  rectangular  concentric  earthworks,  incongruously,  so 
they  imagine,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a feudal  castle,  and,  as  an 
easy  way  out  of  what,  to  them,  appears  to  be  a quandary,  some  of 
them  class  the  earthworks  as  Roman  or  Romano-British,  and  the 
stonework  as  mediaeval.  The  number  of  earthworks,  mediaeval  and 
pre-mediaeval,  which  the  writer  has  examined  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  must  run  well  into  four  figures,  and  he  ventures  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  Helmsley  earthworks  are  mediaeval  pure  and 
simple.  They  probably  belong  to  two  periods,  which,  however,  are 
not  separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time.  The  central  hold,  or 
inner  ward,  and  the  great  barbican,  probably  date  from  the  time  of 
Henry  I or  Stephen;  the  outer  defences,  including  the  concentric 
earthworks,  from  the  reign  of  John.  It  is  possible  that  the  rec- 
tangular earthwork  to  the  north  is  even  later.  As  Professor 
Haverfield  pertinently  remarks  in  a letter  to  the  writer:2  " If  such 


1 This  typical  early  feudal  castle  which 
covers  two  acres,  and  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability founded  in  the  reign  ot  the 
Conqueror  by  William  de  Percy,  has  been 
recently  classed  with  the  cyclopean  pre- 
historic city  known  as  Maiden  Castle, 
near  Dorchester,  which  covers  1 15  acres, 
and  the  non-defensive  sepulchral  en- 
closure known  as  “ Maiden  Castle,  near 
Grinton  (N.R.),  as  an  “ ancient  Cymric 
fort  ” on  the  ground  that  all  three  are 
now  called  “ Maiden”  this,  that  or  the 
other  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
three  more  utterly  dissimilar  works, 
works  so  obviously  thrown  up  at  very 
widely  separated  eras,  under  totally 
different  social  conditions,  and  for  such 
verv  different  purposes,  and,  no  doubt 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  this  had  he  made 
even  a preliminary  study  of  earthwork. 
The  researches  of  the  Committee  on 
Ancient  Earthworks  and  Fortified  En- 
closures, and  the  works  of  such  writers 
as  Mr.  Hadrian  Allcroft,  Mrs.  Armitage, 
Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  Dr  Round, 
Mr.  George  Neilson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen, 

and  others,  have  done  much  towards 
educating  the  antiquarian  public  on  the 
matter  of  earthwork,  and  the  haphazard 


guesswork  of  past  times  might  now  be 
quietly  consigned  to  a well-merited 
oblivion.  The  study  of  etymology  has 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  archaeology; 
nomenclature  is  a delusion  and  a snare 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  rudi- 
mentary abecedaire  of  earthwork  fortifi- 
cation, and,  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public,  before  bringing  etymology  to  bear 
upon  military  or  other  earthwork,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  master,  at  any 
rate,  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
the  latter.  Otherwise  very  unfortunate 
mistakes  are  only  too  probable,  and  one 
day  we  may  have,  as  an  addition  to  the 
above  extraordinary  list  of  “ ancient 
Cymric  forts,”  the  famous  “Maiden” 
bunker  on  the  links  of  the  Royal  St. 
George’s  Golf  Club  at  Sandwich,  for  a 
golf  bunker  is,  surely,  just  as  much  an 
“ ancient  Cymric  fort  ” as  is  a feudal 
castle  or  a prehistoric  cemetery. 

2 “ Helmsley  Castle,”  says  this  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  in  a letter  to  the 
writer,  “ has  puzzled  most  people.  The 
objections  to  calling  its  earthworks  of 
Roman  origin  are  two:  (1)  Save  for  one 
coin,  found  somewhere  near  Helmsley, 
no  Roman  remains  have  ever  been  de- 
tected either  at  the  castle  or  in  the 
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great  earthworks  are  of  Roman  origin,  it  is  incredible  that  Roman 
o ejects  should  not  have  been  found  in  or  close  to  them  in  abundance.” 

e.  act  * hat  not  a slnSle  object,  however  insignificant,  of  Roman 
or,  indeed,  of  pre-mediaeval  origin,  has  been  found  on  the  site’ 

vould  seem  to  effectually  disprove  the  Roman  or  Romano-British 
theory  of  their  origin. 

~ Jw  "lln  fSPfC  (C-  II20“53).  or  his  predecessor,  William 
f h’  fo™ded  Helmsley  Castle  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  which  cannot  be  proved  by  existing  documentary  evidence 
Walter  is  always  termed  " lord  of  Helmsley,”  showing  that,  although 
he  held  lands  m Northumberland,  Bedfordshire,  etc.,  Helmsley  was 
ns  usual  residence  and  the  caput  baronice  of  his  Yorkshire  estates 
and  the>  mere  fact  that  he  lived  through  the  hopeless  anarchy  of 
Stephen  s reign,  when  a man's  tenure  of  life  and  lands  often  depended 
on  he  strength  of  Ins  castle,  makes  it  certain  that  he  was  the 
tounder  of  a Yorkshire  castle,  if  he  had  not  already  inherited  one 
and  as  on  none  other  of  his  Yorkshire  manors  is  there  a trace  of  the 
one-time  existence  of  such  a thing,  we  may,  surely,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Helmsley  Castle,  if  it  had 

insteadof  tv  16611  f°Unded  by  hls  lrnmediate  predecessor.  But, 
instead  of  throwing  up  a typical  motte  and  bailey  castle,  such  as 

ose  mentioned  above,  he  chose,  as  the  site  of  his  residence,  a 

.light  eminence  of  rock,  and  here  constructed  a hold,  resembling 

a large,  ow  motte,  surrounded  by  a ditch  of  only  moderate  width 

and  depth,  with  an  outwork  or  barbican  defending  the  entrance 

endrelvT:  0f,b°th  T*-™  * course  be 

' ™ er'  llJ,e  IS  really  nothing  unusual  about  this 

type  of  feudal  castle.  Anyone  who  has  visited  a number  of  the 
early  castles  of  central  France,  castles  in  that  interesting  country 
stretching  from  say,  Orleans  to  Poitiers,  will  realise  that  the  majority 
them  are  of  the  orthodox  motte  and  bailey  type.  But,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  early  castles  of  northern  France  we  find  a 
greater  variety  m type,  and  come  across  a number  of  roughly 
ice  angular  mottes  of  low  elevation,  devoid  of  a bailey,  but  having 
small  outworks  or  barbicans  defending  the  entrance.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  quite  a number  of  English  castles  of  early 


neighbourhood,  although  if  such  great 
earthworks  are  of  Roman  origin,  it  is  in- 
credible that  Roman  objects  should  not 
have  been  found  in  or  close  to  them  in 
abundance.  (2)  So  far  as  I could  judge 
tiom  a rather  hasty  visit,  the  earthworks 
themselves  contain  no  feature  which  is 
characteristically  Roman,  that  is,  nothing 
of  which  you  would  say  that  it  must  be 
in  all  human  probability,  Roman  work 


and  nothing  else.  They  are  not  typically 
mediaeval,  no  doubt;  but  as  they  are  also 
not  typically  Roman,  1 see  no  reasonlo? 

calling  them  Roman In  all  such 

cases  it  seems  to  me  best  either  to  allow 
for  the  possibility  that  the  work  is 
medieval,  or  to  admit  that  there  is  no 

ale1  Ab°  M in°Tn  l°r  assign  t0  either 
Helmsley  I should  incline  to 
the  first  alternative.” 
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date  (late  eleventh  or  early  twelfth  century)  never  possessed  a 
bailey,  but  consisted  of  motte  only;  Castle  Levington  (N.R.)  is  our 
finest  Yorkshire  example,  whilst  there  is  an  interesting  intermediate 
type,  somewhat  conspicuous  in  Ireland  among  the  castles  founded 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  where  a small  outwork,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  entrance,  is  contrived  by  widening  the 

counterscarp  bank  of  the  motte  ditch. 

We  are  told,  in  the  Chartulary  oj  Rievaulx,  that  Robert  de 
Roos  II  (1186-1227)  built  Helmsley  Castle.  So  far  as  the  works  in 
masonry  are  concerned  this  is  correct,  but  the  statement  has  been 
taken  to  mean  that  he  founded  the  castle.  Actually,  all  that  he 
appears  to  have  done  was  to  convert  an  already  existing  timbei 
into  a stone  castle,  and  to  immensely  strengthen  the  defences. 
This  is  but  one  of  several  instances  where  the  credit  of  actually 
founding  a castle  is  given  to  the  man  who  first  substituted  masonry 
for  timbering.  *When,  in  1190— 91,  on  attaining  his  majority, 
Robert  de  Roos  II  had  livery  of  his  lands,  Helmsley  Castle,  in  all 
probability,  consisted  only  of  the  central  hold  with  the  barbican 
defending  the  entrance.  The  stronghold  had  been  constructed  at 
a time  when  the  methods  of  assault  upon  a castle  were  comparatively 
simple.  We  get  a good  idea  of  these  methods  in  the  lucid  con- 
temporary description  of  the  siege,  in  mi,  of  the  castle  of  Le 
Puiset  (Eure  et  Loir)  by  Louis  VI,  contained  in  Sugai  s Gestu 
Ludovici  Grossi.  But  the  vast  improvement  in  siege  engines  which 
was  such  a striking  feature  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  introduction,  for 
instance,  of  the  trebuchet,  the  most  formidable  of  mediaeval  siege 
engines — employed  by  John  at  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle,  by  the 
Dauphin  at  the  siege  of  Berkhamsted  Castle,  by  Henry  III  at  the 
siege  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  on  numerous  other  occasions  led 
to  almost  feverish  energy  being  employed  in  the  deepening  of 
ditches  and  in  the  strengthening  of  outworks,  of  which  we  have 

very  ample  evidence  in  the  Pipe  Rolls. 

Robert  de  Roos  II  had  to  deal  with  an  already  existing  castle, 
and  the  additions  he  made,  which  really  form  a perfectly  natural 
evolution  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  shape  of  the  oiiginal 
castle,  had  the  effect  of  converting  it  into  an  eaily  example  of  the 
concentric  type.  4 his  type  is  popularly  associated  in  England 
with  the  name  of  the  greatest  King  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne,  Edward  I,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  came  into  a ogue  long 
prior  to  that  epoch.  We  first  get  an  appioximation  to  this  type 
in  those  motte  castles  where  the  motte  occupies  a concentric  position, 
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i.e.  where  the  motte  stands  free  within  the  bailey  instead  of  occu- 
pying the  usual  three-quarters  detached  position  upon  the  general 
enceinte.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  castles  where  the  motte 
is  placed  within  the  general  enceinte  may — with  a few  important 
exceptions1— be  assigned,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  rather  to  the  twelfth  than  to  the  eleventh,  and  (in  central 
France)  tenth  centuries.  We  have  several  good  examples  in  Ireland, 
thrown  up  by  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II — 
Downpatrick2  (co.  Down),  for  example.  In  Yorkshire  we  have 
good  examples  at  Barwick-in-Elmete  (W.R.)  and  Cropton  (N.R.). 
At  Pickering  (N.R.),  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  Yorkshire 
example  of  this  type,  the  concentric  position  of  the  motte  is, 
however,  a mere  accident  in  development,  as  it  is  at  Gisors  (Eure), 
for,  as  thrown  up,  either  late  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  or  early 
m that  of  Rufus,  the  motte  at  Pickering  occupied  the  usual  three- 
quarters  detached  position  on  the  enceinte  of  the  original  bailey; 
but  when  Henry  II  walled  in  this  bailey,  he  constructed  an  addi- 
tional bailey,  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  site,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  motte,3  thus  bringing  the 
latter  into  the  centre  of  the  fortress.  Pretty  much  the  same  thing 
happened  at  the  famous  castle  of  Arundel4  (Sussex). 

The  most  interesting  example  of  the  concentric  system  of  defence 
as  applied  to  a typical  late  eleventh  century  motte  and  bailey 
castle  occurs  at  BerkhamstecF  (Herts.),  Fig.  5,  for  there  the  entire 


1 Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Huntingdon, 
for  example.  At  the  former  castle, 
founded  by  Robert,  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
in  1080  ( Symeon  of  Durham),  the  motte 
appears  to  have  stood  within  a small 
rectangular  bailey  (see  the  plan  by 
Longstaff  in  Arch.  JEliana,  iv,  45).  At 
Huntingdon,  a castle  founded  by  the 
Conqueror  in  1068  ( Ord . Vit.,  ii,  185), 
the  motte  stands  within  a square  bailey 
with  rounded  corners. 

2 This  castle,  visited  by  the  writer  on 
three  occasions,  was  founded  by  John 
de  Courcy  in  1177  ( Annals  of  Ulster ), 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  early  feudal  castles 
in  Ireland.  A short  time  ago  it  was 
actually  assigned  to  some  entirely 
mythical  gentleman  of  the  first  century, 
but  this  remarkable  fairy  tale  has  been 
effectually  disproved  by  Mr.  Goddard  H. 
Orpen  (Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xxii,  441). 

3 When  an  additional  bailey  was  con- 
structed it  was  almost  invariably  placed 
outside  the  original  bailey,  as  at  Wake- 

field (W.R.).  Such  additional  baileys 
were  frequently  constructed;  at  Berkeley 
Castle  (Gloucester),  founded  by  William 
Fitz-Osbern  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
a second  bailey  was  added  about  the  time 
of  John;  the  same  thing  occurred  at 
Bourn  (Lincolnshire),  at  Hastings,  at 


Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II,  at  Norwich,  Pontefract,  Richard’s 
Castle  (Hereford),  Trematon  (Cornwall), 
Wigmore  (Hereford),  Nottingham,  etc. 

4 Arundel  Castle,  as  founded  by  Roger 
de  Montgomery  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror,  consisted  of  the  fine  motte, 
70  feet  high,  and  what  is  now  the  lower 
bailey.  As  it  stands  on  a high  and 
narrow  ridge,  the  second  bailey,  prob- 
ably added  by  Henry  II  between  1170 
and  1187,  was  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  motte,  thus  bringing  the  citadel 
into  the  centre  of  the  fortress.  The 
motte,  however,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  site,  is  not  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  baileys — as  it  is  at  Pickering — about 
half  its  circumference  forming  part  of  the 
general  enceinte. 

5 This  castle  is  well  known  to  the 
writer,  as  he  spent  some  four  months  in 
the  town  of  Berkhamsted  in  the  winter 
of  1914-5  as  a private  and  N.C.O.  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  Officers’  Training  Corps. 
It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror  by  Robert,  count  of  Mortain, 
whose  son,  William,  gave  the  castle 
chapel  to  the  Abbey  of  Grestain  (Mon. 
Angl.,  vii,  1090).  It  is  a magnificent 
example  of  a motte  and  bailey  castle. 
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original  stronghold  is  surrounded  by  a high  rampart,  or  outer  ring, 
provided  with  its  own  ditch,  which  rampart  is  enlarged  at  two 
points,  evidently  in  order  to  carry  enfilading  timber  towers.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  rampart  would  be  crowned  by  a sub- 
stantial stockade,  with  allure  or  fighting  platform.  That  these 
concentric  defences  formed  no  part  of  the  late  eleventh  century 
castle  seems  certain,  for  it  is,  surely,  a significant  fact  that  the 
writer,  who  has  examined  some  six  hundred  motte  castles  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  over  the  last  twelve  years,  has  met  with  no 
example  known  to  have  been  abandoned  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century — and  there  are  many  such  castles — which  possesses 
any  concentric  defences  of  this  type.  We  may,  therefore,  with  some 


Fig-  5- 

degree  of  assurance,  suggest  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
concentric  defences  at  Berkhamsted  are  earlier  than  the  strength- 
ening of  the  castle  in  1159-62  by  Henry  II;  possibly  they  are 
even  later,  but  they  were  evidently  in  existence  before  the  siege  of 
the  castle  by  the  Dauphin  in  1216.  The  very  remarkable  earthen 
platforms  which  partially  encircle  the  concentric  defences  on  the 
north  and  east  are  unique,  so  far  as  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  castles 
goes.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  they  now  stand,  they  formed  part  of 
the  castle  defences,  for  they  are  cut  away  steeply  on  their  outer 
faces,  and  five  of  the  eight  are  now  surrounded  by  a wet  ditch.  But 
the  raison  d'etre  of  their  erection  as  defensive  platforms  is  inex- 
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plicable,  and  no  doubt  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
advanced  by  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  who,  in  a letter  to  the 
writer,  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  were  thrown  up  by  the 
Dauphin  in  the  siege  of  1216,  and  that  on  these  platforms  were 
placed  the  siege  engines  which  flung  the  damnosos  lapides  at  the 
citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  motte.  This  theory  is  supported  by 
the  description  of  the  siege  given  in  the  Chronicles  of  Roger  of  W end- 
over.  Sir  William  agrees  with  the  writer  that  these  platforms 
would  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  castle 
defences,  their  outer  faces  being  cut  very  steeply  away,  and  a 
ditch  drawn  round  the  five  highest  platforms. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  concentric  system  of  defence  may  be 
found  in  England  long  before  the  time  of  the  great  Edward,  and 


before  the  foundation  of  the 

1 Caerphilly,  the  erection  of  which  was 
commenced  c.  1268  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Hereford  and  Cornwall,  is  both 
the  earliest  and  the  greatest  of  our  con- 
centric castles.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  castles  in  Europe;  as 
it  unfolds  itself  to  our  view,  tower  upon 
tower,  and  curtain  upon  curtain,  we  come 
to  realise  that  we  are  gazing  upon  the 
most  elaborate  private  stronghold  erected 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  well  worth 
careful  study,  for  here  every  resource  of 
the  art  of  media3val  defence  has  been 
utilised,  every  entry  jealously  guarded, 
and  each  and  every  one  of  the  successive 
lines  of  defence  could  be  brought  into 
play  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the 
defenders  of  this  grim  and  ponderous 
castle  had  a wonderful  freedom  of  move- 
ment owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
complicated  defences  are  arranged,  and 
could  assail  an  enemy  from  many  differ- 
ent points. 

The  general  scheme  is  as  follows:  A 
revetted  dam,  crowned  by  a high  and 
massive  curtain,  with  gatehouse,  mural 
towers,  water  gates  and  posterns,  was 
drawn  across  a valley  in  a depression 
between  the  Rhymney  and  the  Taff,  some 
seven  miles  north  of  Cardiff,  forming  a 
shallow  artificial  lake  some  10  to  15  feet 
deep,  in  which  stood  two  revetted 
islands.  This  lake  has  been  drained,  but 
we  can  still  obtain  a good  idea  of  the 
scheme  of  fortification.  The  larger 
island  bears  a concentric  castle,  some- 
what similar  to  Beaumaris  or  Harlech; 
the  smaller  forms  a ravelin,  horn  work  or 
outwork.  The  inner  ward,  A,  of  the 
castle  proper,  a spacious  quadrangle  some 
200  by  160  feet,  with  a well  in  the 
centre,-”  had  a lofty  curtain  flanked  at 
the  four  angles  by  formidable  towers, 
with  imposing  gatehouses  (somewhat 
similar  to  those  at  Beaumaris)  on  the 
east  and  west  fapades.  The  smaller 
gatehouse,  B,  is  in  fair  preservation; 


stupendous  castle  of  Caerphilly1 

the  eastern,  C,  similar,  but  larger,  once 
a magnificent  structure,  has  been  blown 
up  by  gunpowder,  and  the  four  great 
towers  at  the  angles  have  been  treated  in 
the  same  way,  that  at  the  south-east 
angle  having  been  forced  9 feet  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  The  hall,  D,  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  courtyard,  and  is  a 
beautiful  apartment.  The  dais  was  at 
the  west  end,  and  here  is  a door  com- 
municating with  the  private  apartments, 
E,  through  which  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  western  gatehouse  could  be 
reached.  Another  door  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  hall  leads  into  the  rectangular 
chapel,  F,  built  against  the  east  end  of 
the  hall.  A passage  through  the  curtain 
which  forms  the  south  wall  of  the  hall 
gives  access  to  the  kitchen,  G,  which 
occupies  an  unusual  position  by  the  side 
of  the  hall  in  a semi-circular  tower  pro- 
jecting into  and  encumbering  the  outer 
ward,  H.  The  allure  of  the  curtain 
next  the  hall  gives  place  to  a gallery 
running  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
looped  towards  the  field.  A door  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  hall  gives  access  to  a 
great  vaulted  gallery  leading  to  a 
water-gate,  J,  opening  upon  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake. 

The  sides  of  the  island  on  which  the 
castle  proper  stands  are  revetted  by 
strong  retaining  walls,  which  rose  above 
the  water  level  to  form  the  curtain  of 
the  outer  ward.  This  curtain,  although 
comparatively  lofty  externally,  is  of  no 
great  height  internally,  and  expands  at 
the  four  corners  to  form  bastions,  and 
has  two  gatehouses,  one,  K,  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  fapade,  and  the  other, 
L,  in  the  centre  of  the  east  faqade,  both 
flanked — like  the  gatehouses  of  the  inner 
ward — by  drum  towers.  These  outer 
gatehouses  were  completely  commanded 
— as  are  those  at  Harlech  and  Beaumaris 
— by  the  inner  gatehouses.  In  the  outer 
ward,  at  the  S.E.  end,  is  a large  water- 
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(c.  1268),  our  earliest  stone  example.  This  system,  undoubtedly 
originated  in  the  east,  where  the  methods  of  attack  and  defence 
were  in  a much  more  advanced  condition  than  in  England  and 
France.  But  in  the  east  the  system  was  applied  to  communal 
fortified  enclosures,  and  it  was  left  to  the  feudal  baronage  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  apply  it  to  castles.  The  earliest  example 
of  a stone  castle  constructed  on  this  system  is,  apparently,  Te  Krak 
des  Chevaliers  (Syria),  which  M.  Camille  Enlart,  the  distinguished 
French  antiquary,  considers  was  commenced  in  1202. The  present 
writer  has  not  seen  this  castle,  his  knowledge  of  mediaeval  military 
architecture  being,  unfortunately,  confined  exclusively  to  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  earliest  example  known  to  him  is 


tank,  M,  probably  used  as  a vivarium 
for  the  supply  of  fish.  On  either  side  of 
the  western  gatehouses  were  cross-walls 
cutting  off  the  north  and  south  portions 
of  the  ward,  so  that  each  section  could  be 
separately  held. 

The  smaller  island,  about  three  acres 
in  area,  forming  a horn  work,  as  at 
Chateau  Gaillard,  the  sides  of  which  were 
revetted  by  a stone  wall  15  feet  high 
capped  by  a low  parapet,  covered  the 
west  faqade  of  the  castle  proper,  and  was 
connected  by  means  of  a projecting  gate- 
house, N,  and  a drawbridge  with  the 
western  gatehouse,  K,  of  the  outer 
enceinte  of  the  castle  proper.  It  was 
also  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
means  of  a small  gatehouse  and  draw- 
bridge. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  cyclopean  castle  is  the  long  and 
massive  dam  of  masonry  to  the  east  of 
the  castle  proper,  which  contained  and 
collected  the  streams  flowing  down  the 
swampy  valley  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
waterworks  storage  reservoir.  This  dam 
was  guarded  on  its  east,  or  exterior,  side 
by  a deep  outer  moat,  60  feet  wide, 
filled  with  water  from  the  lake,  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  moat  is  a large  pier,  P, 
of  sufficient  size  to  have  been  utilised 
as  a barbican  or  outwork,  on  which  met 
the  two  sections  of  the  drawbridge 
connecting  the  great  outer  gatehouse,  Q, 
with  the  village.  This  gatehouse  is  set 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  long  masonry 
dam.  North  of  the  gatehouse  the  dam 
carries  three  rectangular  towers  pro- 
jecting well  beyond  the  enceinte,  and 
there  is  an  inner  wall  running  northwards 
parallel  with  the  outer,  the  space  between 
them  forming  a covered  gallery  (said  to 
have  been  used  as  a stable)  with  a broad 
allure  above  it  leading  to  the  north 
postern,  R,  defended  by  two  rectangular 
towers.  This  gallery  communicates  at 
its  south  end  with  a passage  leading 
down  to  the  water-gate,  S,  opening  on 
to  the  lake.  The  south  wall  of  this 
gallery  is  formed  by  a curtain  embattled 


on  both  sides,  extending  westward  from 
the  outer  gatehouse  to  the  lake.  This 
curtain  cut  off  the  northern  portion  of 
the  defences  from  the  southern,  thus 
enabling  each  to  be  separately  held.  A 
little  to  the  south  of  the  gatehouse  the 
wall  of  the  southern  half  of  the  masonry 
dam  is  curved  outwards  to  form  a bold 
bastion  flanking  both  the  gatehouse  and 
the  wall  to  the  south.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  wall  is  strengthened  by 
seven  buttresses,  and  is  of  great  thickness, 
and  within  it  is  a revetted  terrace  25 
feet  above  the  exterior  ground  level,  on 
which  stood  the  castle  mill,  V (now 
destroyed),  and  probably  the  granary 
and  other  buildings.  A bridge  over  the 
Nant-y-Gladyr  occupies  the  site  of  the 
mediaeval  sluice,  and  beyond  the  stream, 
completing  the  great  dam,  the  wall  is 
returned  westward  for  some  little  dist- 
ance, and  here  is  a postern,  W,  defended 
by  towers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  close  analogy 
between  the  methods  of  defence  at 
Caerphilly  and  Helmsley  will  excuse  the 
length  of  this  note. 

1 Manuel  cT archeologie  francaise , ii, 
536.  “ C’est  un  des  plus  magnifiques  et 

peut-etre  le  plus  vaste  des  chateaux  du 
xiiie  siecle  ; il  est  sans  donjon  ; il  a deux 
enceintes  concentriques  puissamment 
flanquees,  et  de  trace  legerement  different, 
renforcees  a la  base  d’un  puissant  talus 
de  ma^onnerie.  La  premiere  enceinte 
decrit  a peu  pres  un  trapeze  et  l’esplanade 
interieure  un  triangle.  Les  salles  sont 
couvertes  de  voutes  d'ogives  mais  la 
chapelle,  encore  romaine,  est  un  rcste  de 
fortresse  du  xiie  siecle.  La  grande  salle, 
rectangle  de  trois  travees,  forme  a l’in- 
terieur  une  construction  qui  n’adherait 
que  par  un  angle  au  reste  des  batinients  ; 
un  tres  elegant  porche  gothique  voute, 
de  six  travees,  s’etend  sur  toute  la  facade 
et  formait  une  loge,  sejour  agreable  pen- 
dant les  chaleurs.” 
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Caerphilly  (Glamorgan.).  The  concentric  system  of  defence  can 
be  best  studied  at  the  magnificent  castle  of  Beaumaris  (Anglesea),1 
Fig.  7,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  most  scientifically  designed 
castle  in  the  British  Isles. 


Our  Yorkshire  castle  of  Helmsley,  comparatively  insignificant 
as  are  its  existing  remains,  is  of  more  than  local  interest,  in  that  it 
would  appear  to  form  an  as  yet  unrecognised  link  in  mediaeval 


1 Beaumaris  Castle  (Anglesea),  although 
much  larger  than  Conway  or  Harlech, 
stands  on  an  absolutely  level  site,  and 
its  comparatively  low  and  somewhat 
insignificant  looking  towers  do  not  appeal 
to  the  popular  imagination  in  the  same 
way  as  does  grim  Harlech  or  the  pic- 
turesque pile  of  Conway,  romantically 


situated  on  rocky  sites.  It  lacks  the 
gloomy  impressiveness  of  Caerphilly  and 
the  regal  stateliness  of  Carnarvon,  but 
as  a masterpiece  of  mediaeval  military 
engineering  it  is  unequalled  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  it  is  disgraceful  that 
this  great  national  monument  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  present  neglected  con- 
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military  architecture  between  Berkhamsted,  a typical  late  eleventh 
century  castle  to  which  the  concentric  system  of  defence  was 
applied  sometime  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
where  the  defences  of  the  outer  enceinte  were  entirely  of  timber, 


Ditch 


GL>^  rffO 

Be  aumciris 

Fig-  7- 

and  Caerphilly,  Beaumaris,  Harlech,  Rhuddlan,  etc.,  castles  which, 
from  the  time  of  their  inception,  were  of  the  concentric  type,  and 


dition.  It  stands  on  a marshy  flat,  on 
a tongue  of  land  at  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  Menai  Straits,  and  is  but  little 
above  O.D.,  the  great  ditch,  now  filled 
up,  which  once  surrounded  it,  being 
filled  with  water  at  high  tide  and  with 
mud  at  low  tide,  forming  a very  efficient 
protection. 

The  outer  ward,  unlike  the  low  walls  at 
Caerphilly  and  Harlech,  was  a formidable 
enceinte,  almost  a complete  castle  in 
itself,  eight-sided  and  flanked  by  no 
fewer  than  twelve  towers.  At  each  of 
the  four  principal  angles,  opposite  the 
four  angles  of  the  inner  castle,  are  four 
drum  towers,  from  which  the  curtains 
slope  outwards  to  form  salient  angles. 
In  addition  to  the  loops  in  the  rampart 
of  the  allure,  the  curtain  has  loops 
pierced  in  it  at  regular  intervals  in  its 
lower  portion,  indeed,  throughout  the 
entire  castle  wherever  a loop  could  be 
of  the  least  use  from  a defensive  point 
of  view,  we  find  it  there.  There  are  two 
gatehouses:  the  northern,  A,  is  admirably 
designed  from  a defensive  point  of  view; 
the  southern,  B,  is  placed  at  an  angle  to 
the  curtain,  and  is  flanked  and  protected 
on  its  east  side  by  a spur  wall  or  pier, 
which  was  used  to  land  supplies  from 
the  sea. 


The  magnificent  inner  ward  is  flanked 
at  the  four  angles  by  drum  towers  of  the 
same  height  as  the  curtain,  with  two  fine 
gatehouses,  C and  D,  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  and  south  facades,  and  apsidal 
towers,  with  prolonged  sides,  in  the 
centre  of  the  east  and  west  facades. 
The  main,  but  smaller  gatehouse,  D,  is 
flanked  by  a small  rectangular  barbican, 
which  entirely  covers  the  entrance,  and 
must  have  formed  a highly  defensible 
protection.  The  lesser-used  gatehouse, 
C,  contains  the  hall,  a fine  room  lighted 
by  five  two-light  windows  looking  into 
the  roomy  courtyard.  The  outer  ex- 
tremities of  both  the  gatehouses  form 
apsidal  towers;  the  inner  facades  are 
rectangular,  as  at  Harlech,  with  a circular 
turret  containing  a vice  at  the  two 
angles.  The  eastern  apsidal  tower  con- 
tains, on  the  first  floor  level,  a verv 
beautiful  chapel. 

The  system  of  defence  is  perfect,  and 
an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  the  narrow 
and  thoroughly  enfiladed  passage  be- 
tween the  two  wards  would  have  but  a 
very  thin  time  of  it.  Another  striking 
feature  of  this  great  castle  is  the  series 
of  sewers,  flushed  by  the  sea  at  high 
tide,  which  are  pierced  in  the  massive 
curtains  below  the  level  of  the  courtyard. 
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where  the  defences  of  both  enceintes  were  entirely  of  masonry. 
For  at  Helmsley  the  defences  of  the  outer  enceinte  were  partially 
of  stone  and  partially  of  timber.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
system  of  defence  at  Helmsley  is  not  now  apparent  at  a glance, 
owing  (i)  to  the  smothering  of  the  concentric  defences  in  trees,  as 
at  Berkhamsted,  and  (2)  to  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
curtain  of  the  inner  ward.  But  here  we  have  the  two  main  char- 
acteristics of  the  concentric  type,  viz.  (1)  an  inner  enceinte  placed 
within  an  outer,  and  (2)  the  provision  of  two  gatehouses  on  either 
enceinte,  and  the  ruin  is  of  interest  in  that  the  work  was  all  executed 
not  later  than  1210,  or  nearly  sixty  years  before  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  castle  of  Caerphilly. 


Then,  again,  Helmsley  occupies  an  intermediate  position  in 
mediaeval  military  architecture  between  Berkhamsted  and  such 
castles  as  Beaumaris,  Caerphilly,  Harlech,  Rhuddlan,  etc.,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  scientific  defence.  It  has  been  superior  to  the 
Hertfordshire  castle  in  that  at  Berkhamsted  the  outer  ring  of 
defences  has  not  been  sufficiently  dominated  by  the  inner,  and  no 
scientific  attempt  has  been  made  to  effectually  enfilade  the  inner 
enceinte.  Helmsley  is,  however,  inferior  to  the  famous  Welsh 
concentric  castles  mentioned  above  in  that: 

(1)  These  great  concentric  stone  castles  are  so  admirably  designed 
and  planned  that  they  could  be  defended  by  a comparatively  small 
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numbei  of  skilled  soldiers,1  a desideratum  less  evident  at  Helmsley 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  defences  there  straggle  over  a considerable 
area,  lhe  multiplication  of  outworks  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  such  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  first  of  the  thirteenth  century,  necessarily  i ncreased 
the  number  of  men  required  to  garrison  the  stronghold.  But 
these  successive  wards,  although  they  must  have  caused  an  infinity 
of  trouble  to  an  enemy,  could  never  be  all  brought  into  action  at 
once.  Consequently  we  find  that,  at  a later  date,  many  of  these 
outworks  were  practically  dismantled  owing  to  this  fact,  and  the 
stone  castle  which  succeeded  the  timber  fortalice,  was  confined  to 
a much  more  limited  area.  We  find  this  at  Whorlton  (N.R.),  where 
the  stone  castle  is  confined  to  the  lowered  motte,  at  Clifford2  (Here- 
ford), Cilgerran-'  (Cardigan),  Fig.  8,  etc.  One  has  only  to  compare 
Helmsley  with  such  a magnificent  masterpiece  of  military  art  as 
Beaumaris  to  realise  the  great  advantages  of  the  highly  scientific 
concentration  of  defence  found  at  the  famous  Anglesea  castle. 

(2)  The  enceinte  of  the  inner  ward  at  Helmsley  has  been  less 
effectually  enfiladed  than  are  the  inner  wards  of  the  great  con- 
centric castles  already  mentioned,  or  even  the  enceintes  of  some  of 
the  single  ward,  or  so-called  “ keepless/’  castles,  such  as  Conway 
and  Carnarvon,  those  super-Dreadnoughts  of  that  type.  But, 
generally  speaking,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  little  difference 
between  the  enfilading  at  Helmsley  and  that  found  at  the  more 
ordinary  castles  of  that  type:  Caergwle,  Carew,  Castroggy,  Carreg 
Cennen,  Chirk,  Cilgerran,  Cliff  ord,Criccith,  Flint,  Grosmont,Manorbier, 
Whitecastle,  etc.,  and  the  system  of  defence  of  the  inner  ward  must 
have  foimed  a complete  contrast  to  the  haphazard  projection  of 
the  towers  on  the  late  eleventh  century  curtain  at  Richmond,  or 


1  In  1401,  for  instance,  Harlech  had  a 
garrison  of  10  men-at-arms  and  30 
archers;  Beaumaris  15  men-at-arms  and 

140  archers;  Rhuddlan  9 men-at-arms 
and  40  archers.  The  castles  of  the 
“ keepless  ” type  could  also  be  garrisoned 
by  a comparatively  small  number  of 
skilled  soldiers;  the  large  castle  of  Den- 
bigh had  a garrison  of  30  men-at-arms 
and  120  archers;  Conway  had  15  men-at- 
arms  and  60  archers,  etc.  By  some 
writers,  Flint,  a very  interesting  little 
castle,  is  classed  among  those  possessing 
cylindrical  donjons  or  Juliets;  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harvey  ( Castles  of 
England  and  Wales , 123),  but  the  present 
writer,  who  has  examined  Flint  on  three 
occasions,  is  of  opinion  that  the  so-called 
Juliet  was  merely  a barbican  tower  of 
unusual  shape,  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
centre,  somewhat  resembling  that  at 
Carcassonne  (Aude). 


2 Clifford  Castle  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  by  William 
FitzOsbern  ( D.B. , i,  183#,  2),  and  then 
consisted  of  a roughly  rectangular  motte, 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  with 
a bailey  covering  about  z\  acres.  The 
castle  was  first  walled  in  late  in  the 
thirteenth  or  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  masonry  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  motte. 

3 Cilgerran,  or  Dingeraint,  Castle  was 
founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery 
{Bruit,  1107),  and  played  a prominent 
part  in  the  Welsh  wars.  It  consisted  of 
a roughly  rectangular  motte,  occupying 
a position  of  great  strength  above  the 
Afon-Teifi,  with  a small  bailey  attached. 
When  the  timber  gave  place  to  masonry, 
late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  stone- 
work was  entirely  confined  to  the  motte. 
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on  the  early  twelfth  century  curtain  at  Ludlow.  Indeed,  when 
complete,  the  inner  ward,  as  reconstructed  by  Robert  de  Roos  II, 
must  have  well  illustrated  that  transitional  period  when  the  donjon,1 
although  still  retained  as  being  of  traditional  importance,  has  been 
relegated  to  a secondary  position  in  the  general  scheme  of  defence, 
being  little  more  than  a large  mural  tower  placed  upon  the  curtain 
and  when  the  curtain  itself  was  beginning  to  receive  more  scientific 
treatment  than  had  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it. 

The  alterations  effected  by  Robert  de  Roos  II  must  have  con- 
verted Helmsley  Castle  into  one  of  the  most  formidable  strongholds 
in  the  county,  and  it  was  the  only  castle  in  this  part  of  England 
defiantly  to  slam  to  its  gates  in  the  face  of  King  John  in  the  "cam- 
paign of  1215-6. 5 And  John  was  neither  a coward  nor  a sluggard 
as  our  school  history  books  would  have  us  believe.  Vicious  and 
unprincipled,  utterly  immoral,  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  many  of 
his  difficulties  were  the  legacies  of  his  much  overrated  brother 
Richard  I,  who,  obsessed  by  his  crusading  mania,  had  bequeathed 
chaos  and  disorder  to  his  successor.  But  John  was  a general  of 
consummate  ability,  a man  of  enormous  if  spasmodic  energy  and 
it  speaks  much  for  the  ability  of  Robert  de  Roos  II  as  a military 

architect  that  Ins  newly-erected  castle  could  defy  such  a formidable 
opponent. 

As  completed,  c.  1210,  Helmsley  Castle,  Fig.  n,  consisted  of  an 

mne!'  Iard;  roughly  rectangular  in  shape,  surrounded  by  an  outer 
ward,  the  defences  of  which  were  mainly  of  timber. 

The  north,  south,  east,  and  west  fapades  of  the  inner  ward 
measured  respectively  some  255,  170,  315,  and  340  feet  in  length 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  a great  ditch,  varying  from  60  to  80  feet 
m width  and  deep  in  proportion.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  was 
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So  many  of  our  north-country  rec- 
tangular donjons  have  been  ante-dated, 
that  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to 
give  what  he  considers  to  be  the  approxi- 
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a rectangular,  cylindrical  or  semi-circular  tower.  About  the  centre' 
of  the  east  facade,  and  upon  the  general  enceinte,  stood  the  donjon, 
rather  a large  mural  tower  than  a citadel  proper;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ward,  and  also  forming  part  of  the  enceinte,  stood  a 
block  of  domestic  buildings.  Each  of  the  two  remaining  sides  of 
the  enclosure  bore  a gatehouse,  and  somewhere  within  the  ward 

the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined  without  excavation — stood 
the  chapel,  which,  however,  was  not  dedicated  until  1253. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  outer  ward  was  the  great  barbican, 
a massive  work  in  masonry,  some  218  feet  in  length,  standing  upon 
a platform,  and  completely  covering  the  southern  (or  shortest) 
facade  of  the  inner  ward.  The  remainder  of  the  defences  of  the 
outer  enceinte  were  of  timber— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
northern  gatehouse — consisting,  in  all  probability,  of  a substantial 
stockade,  possibly  18  feet  in  height,1  crowning  a narrow  and  high 
rampart,  as  at  Berkhamsted,  and,  no  doubt,  provided  with  an 
allure  and  with  enfilading  timber  towers.  The  gatehouses  of  the 
outer  enceinte  faced  those  of  the  inner,  by  which  they  would  be 
completely  dominated.  This  outer  ward  was  also  provided  with  a 
formidable  ditch,  and  on  the  north  was  a rectangular  enclosure, 
forming  an  outwork,  whilst  on  the  south  was  another  stockaded 
enclosure,  or  place  of  barriers. 

The  subsequent  alterations  to  the  structure,  all  of  which  were 
made  with  a view  to  improving  it  from  a residential  point  of  view, 
can  only  be  fully  determined  by  excavation.  About  1270  some  minor 
alterations  were  made  to  the  donjon;  about  1340  that  tower  was 
entirely  recast  and  raised  an  additional  30  feet;  about  1350  the 
southern  gatehouse  on  the  outer  enceinte  was  reconstructed ; and  a 
little  later,  c.  1370^80,  a narrow  block  of  domestic  apartments 
appears  to  have  been  erected  near  the  donjon.  By  this  time  the 
military  importance  ol  castles,  except  on  the  Scottish  borders,  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  and,  no  doubt,  the  timber  defences  of  the 
outer  enceinte  had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  disrepair,  if,  indeed, 
they  had  not  altogether  disappeared.  For  campaigns  were  not 
now  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  John,  and  Henry  III, 
decided  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  castles,  but  by  battles  in  the 
open,  and  although  great  nobles  still  thought  it  essential  to  their 
dignity  to  reside  in  castellated  buildings,  many  of  these  structures, 
Wiessle  (E.R.),  lor  example,  were  really  glorified  manor-houses, 


includebat. 


1 “ Locum  in  Eboraco  qui  dicitur  Vetus 
Ballium,  primo  spissis  et  longis  18  pedum 
tabulis,  secundo  lapideo  muro  fortiter 


ocouiiuu  lapiucu  muro  ioriiier 
cludebat.”  T.  Stubbs,  in  Raine’s 


Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  ii.  417, 
R.S.  This  refers  to  the  fortifications  of 
the  motte  and  bailev  castle  at  York,  now 
known  as  The  Baile  Hill 
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barely  able  to  do  more  than  beat  off  the  attack  of  casual  assailants. 
About  1450-60  the  original  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century 
domestic  block,  which  would  then  be  completely  out-of-date,  was 
taken  in  hand  and  partially  recast  by  Thomas,  10th  Lord  Ros, 
who  erected  a commodious  tower  house  on  the  site  of  the  original 
solar,  and  about  1570  the  remainder  of  this  antiquated  block  was 
rebuilt.  About  1610  an  addition  was  made  to  the  domestic  block, 
and  this  work  appears  to  have  practically  terminated  the  structural 
history  of  the  building. 

As  completed,  c.  1610,  Helmsley  Castle  must  have  presented  a 
very  different  appearance  to  the  great  feudal  stronghold  of  1210. 
The  various  alterations  to  the  structure,  alterations  probably 
extending  far  beyond  the  existing  evidence,  for  spade  work  would 
probably  reveal  the  one  time  existence  of  buildings  of  which  no 
traces  now  remain  above  ground,  must  have  largely  nullified  its 
defensive  properties.  After  the  surrender  of  the  castle  to  the 
Parliamentary  forces  in  1644,  the  structure  was  very  effectually 
slighted.  The  masonry  of  the  massive  curtains  of  the  inner  ward, 
of  the  inner  gatehouses,  of  the  angle  towers,  and  of  the  donjon 
was  either  blown  to  pieces  with  gunpowder,  or  undermined  and 
propped  up  with  timber,  which  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  super- 
structure allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  Only  the  domestic 
block  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  ward  was  spared,  and  still  remains 
in  fair  preservation.  Except  for  this  block,  the  castle  can  have 
been  little  more  than  a ruin  when  the  notorious  duke  of  Buckingham 
took  up  his  residence  here,  and  after  his  death  the  ruin  was  long 
used  as  a quarry  of  ready  dressed  stone. 

Description. 

The  min  is  now  being  better  preserved  than  it  was  formerly, 
but  much  obnoxious  ivy  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the  donjon  and 
on  other  buildings,  obscuring  detail  and  loosening  the  masonry. 
Until  recently  the  remarkable  concentric  earthworks  (see  Plate  I) 
were  so  obscured  by  trees  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
a comprehensive  view  of  them,  and,  from  a distance,  there  was 
practically  nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  donjon  turrets  peering 
over  the  tree  tops.  A short  time  ago,  however,  many  of  the  trees 
which  choked  up  the  ditches  and  ramparts  on  the  south  side  have 
happily  been  cut  down,  and  a more  or  less  complete  view  of  the  ruin 
and  earthwork  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  drive  leading  up  to 
Duncombe  Hall  (Plate  I).  Elsewhere  more  trees  could  be  removed 
with  great  advantage. 


* 


Plate  II 


The  Gatehouse  of  the  Great  Barbican,  with  the  remains  of  the 
Inner  Gatehouse  and  Donjon  in  the  background. 
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The  Outer  Ward. 

I he  Great  Barbican "(Fig.  io)  forms  the  visitors’  usual  approach 
to  the  castle,  but  it  was,  in  mediaeval  days,  covered  by  and  approached 
thiough  a well  defended  outwork  or  place  of  barriers,  traces  of 
which,  in  the  form  of  partially  filled  up  ditches,  still  remain  (Fig.  io). 
The  broad,  deep  ditch  which  encircled  and  defended  the  Great 
Baibican  has  been,  in  part  at  any  rate,  revetted  by  masonry,  frag- 
ments of  which  still  remain.  This  formidable  outwork  probably 
formed  part  of  the  original  castle;  it  completely  covers  the  southern 
(or  shortest)  facade  of  the  inner  ward;  was  first  walled  in  c.  1190- 

1210;  and  underwent  a certain  amount  of  restoration  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Gatehouse  (Plate  II)  is  set  somewhat  nearer  the  eastern  than 

the  western  end  of  the  work,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  massive 

curtain  converge  upon  it  at  an  obtuse  angle  of  some  150  degrees. 

It  consists  of  a centre  piece,  rebuilt— except  so  far  as  its  base  is 

concerned  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  c.  1350-60, 

flanked  by  two  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century  semi-circular 
towers. 

The  entrance  passage  is  of  interest,  and  consists  of  three  sections, 
the  central  forming  a miniature  lobby  or  guardroom.  The  lofty 
segmental  outermost  arch  is  filled  in,  above  the  springing  line,  with 
a solid  and  well  built  tympanum— resting  on  moulded  corbels— 
surmounted  by  a moulded  label  mitreing  in  the  centre  with  a 
horizontal  string  course  marking  the  level  of  the  upper  floor.  Some 
three  ieet  within  the  segmental  rear  arch  of  the  vault  are  two  small 
chain  holes  through  which  once  passed  the  chains  or  rods  which 
held  back  the  drawbridge.  Below  the  springing  line  the  jambs 
are  corbelled  out  and  the  horizontal  grooves  which  once  received 
the  drawbridge  remain  near  the  inner  face  of  this  projection. 

Beyond  the  outermost  arch  is  a second  or  inner  arch,  springing 
(fiom  moulded  capitals  with  small  crowned-head  corbels)  from  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  outermost  arch;  it  has  a sharply-pointed 
head  with  a small  tympanum  filling  in  the  apex.  On  the  face  of 
this  arch,  immediately  above  the  north-east  corbel,  is  cut  a grotesque 
little  head  with  long  ears,  now  much  mutilated.  Within  this  arch 
is  the  lobby  or  guardroom  before  mentioned,  covered  in  by  a seg- 
mental barrel  vault,  with  three  bold  chamfered  ribs,  the  sides  of 
the  passage  being  slightly  recessed  at  this  point.  On  the  south-west 
side,  below  the  ribs,  are  carved  human  faces,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
apartment  is  a row  of  bold  corbel  tabling  with  trefoiled  arches  and 
a cornice  of  two  moulded  orders.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  tabling 
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are  the  grooves  for  the  portcullis,  with  wave  moulded  jambs  forming 
a return  with  the  lower  members  of  the  cornice.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  grooves  do  not  reach  to  the  present  ground  level,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  floor  at  this  point  was  originally  higher  than 
it  is  now,  but  all  traces  of  the  incline  or  steps  have  disappeared. 

The  inner  archway  has  been  much  repaired  in  modern  times, 
but  the  north-east  jamb  stdl  retains  a portion  of  a narrow  trefoiled 
ogee  arch  of  half-round  section  which  springs  from  an  ogee-moulded 
corbel  capital. 

The  room  above  the  entrance  passage  is  now  in  a very  ruinous 
condition,  its  inner  wall  having  disappeared.  Its  floor  has  been 
cemented  in  modern  times,  but  the  masonry  of  the  crown  of  the 
vaulted  passage  beneath  breaks  through  this  restoration.  The 
apartment  was  lighted  by  a square-headed  mid  fourteenth  century 
window  pierced  in  the  wall  above  the  outermost  arch.  This 
window  has  moulded  jambs,  mullion  and  transom;  the  jambs 
aie  lebated  below  the  transom,  evidently  in  order  to  receive  wooden 
shutters,  and  above  the  transom  are  grooved  for  the  insertion  of 
glass.  At  the  west  corner,  at  the  end  of  the  side  wall,  remains  the 
moulded  jamb  of  a door,  and  at  the  east  corner  there  is  a splayed 
ashlar  face,  apparently  the  entrance  to  a short  passage. 

The  flanking  towers  of  the  Gatehouse  are  late  twelfth  or  early 
thirteenth  century.  They  are  now  in  a very  ruinous  condition,  and 
their  basements  are  filled  up  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  floor  of  the  central  block,  whilst  their  inner  walls  have  dis- 
appeared altogether.  About  1270-80,  when  certain  alterations 
were  made  to  the  donjon,  and  when  the  tower  at  the  west  angle 
of  the  inner  ward  appears  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  the  original 
loops  in  these  towers  would  appear  to  have  been  replaced  by  loops 
for  the  use  of  the  crossbow,  and  in  the  south-west  tower  two  of  these 
loops  iemain.  They  can  be  better  studied  externally,  as  internally 
one  is  wholly  and  the  other  partially  blocked  up.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  central  block  of  the  gatehouse 
was  completely  recast,  a garderobe  was  inserted  in  the  north-east 
tower  at  the  junction  of  the  tower  with  the  curtain,  a favourite 
position  for  such  an  accessory.  This  chamber  is  entered  by  a 
square-headed  doorway,  and  has  a flat  ceiling  of  stone,  with  a cornice 
of  two  wave-moulded  orders.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a 
.".mall  rectangular  loop  looking  on  to  the  outer  ditch;  the  stone  seat 

which  has  disappeared,  was  carried  on  stone  risers,  and  there  is  a 
small  recess  on  one  side. 

The  curtains  of  the  great  barbican  are  now  much  mined,  and 
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their  loops  are  represented  only  by  rough  gaps.  They  terminate 
at  either  extremity  in  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century  semi- 
circular towers  or  bastions,  pierced  by  loops,  which  are  now  ruined. 
The  rock  crops  out  below  the  bases  of  these  towers. 

The  side  walls,  closing  in  the  great  barbican,  still  remain  in 
part,  and  probably  once  crossed  the  great  inner  ditch  to  rise  up  the 
high  rampart  of  the  inner  ward,  and  die  away  into  the  base  of  its 
wall  of  enceinte.  In  the  north-east  wall  is  a large  semi-circular 
archway,  blocked  up  in  recent  times,  which  evidently  communicated 
with  the  high  rampart  of  the  outer  enceinte,  and  with  its  timber 
defences.  In  the  south-west  side  wall  is  a similar  archway,  also 
blocked  up,  which  no  doubt  once  communicated,  probably  by 
means  of  a drawbridge  of  two  spans,  resting  on  a central  pier, 
with  the  timber  defences  of  the  outer  enceinte.  At  this  point 
there  is  a gap  in  the  outer  defences,  evidently  in  order  that  the 
great  barbican  might  be  separately  held  in  the  event  of  the  timber 
defences  being  taken.  It  may  be  compared  in  effect  with  the 
internal  cross-wall  at  Caerphilly. 

Before  entering  the  inner  ward,  the  visitor  who  is  interested  in 
the  castle  from  the  point  of  view  of  a student  of  mediaeval  military 
architecture,  will  be  well  advised  to  walk  right  round  the  exterior 
of  the  inner  ward  along  the  summit  of  the  rampart  of  earth  which 
once  bore  the  timber  defences  of  the  outer  enceinte.  By  doing  so 
he  will  get  a good  idea  of  the  concentric  defences,  will  note  how 
completely  the  outer  have  been  dominated  by  the  inner,  and  will 
obtain  a picturesque  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  domestic  block, 
including  the  stately  fifteenth  century  tower  (Plate  VI).  All 
traces  of  the  outer  gatehouse  on  the  northern  side  of  the  outer  ward 
have  vanished.  It  was,  however,  like  the  opposite  gatehouse, 
defended  by  an  outwork. 

The  Inner  Ward. 

The  Inner  Gatehouse  (Plate  II  and  Fig.  io),  facing  the  great 
barbican,  is  now  in  a very  ruinous  condition,  and  much  of  what 
still  remains  is  smothered  in  grass-grown  debris.  It  is  set  towards 
the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  fagade  of  the  inner  ward,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  gatehouse  flanked  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  curtain.  It  was  approached  from  the  great 
barbican  by  a causeway,  some  95  feet  in  length,  and,  allowing  for 
the  side  walls,  some  10  or  12  feet  in  width,  which  would  be  com- 
pletely commanded,  throughout  its  entire  length,  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  inner  gatehouse.  The  outer  or  counter  pier  still 
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remains  in  part;  then  follows  a pit  some  12  feet  in  length.  The 
pier,  coimterpier,  and  pit  still  remain,  and  are  constructed  of  good 
ashlar. 

The  inner  gatehouse,  or,  rather,  what  remains  of  it,  dates  c. 
1190-1210.  The  outer  fagade  has  a deep  rebate,  against  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  drawbridge  closed,  and  set  back  from  this 
point  some  4 feet  are  the  jambs  and  two  voissoirs  of  an  archway 
of  two  chamfered  orders,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  jamb  is  the  vertical 
groove  for  the  portcullis.  Behir.d  this  arch  was  the  usual  lobby 
or  guardroom,  closed,  on  the  inner  side,  by  an  arch  of  two  square 
orders  with  a chamfered  base,  the  north-east  jamb  of  which  is  still 
in  situ.  What  little  now  remains  above  ground  tends  to  indicate 
that  this  gatehouse  was  a much  more  important  edifice  than  that 
of  the  great  barbican. 

The  Donjon. — On  entering  the  inner  ward  the  donjon  at  once 
attracts  our  attention.  It  was  probably  about  53  feet  square, 
and  is  about  100  feet  high,  the  lower  9 feet  being  now  buried 
in  earth  and  rubbish.  It  is  placed  towards  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
curtain — that  overlooking  the  town — the  outer  or  eastern  face  of 
the  tower  once  forming  part  of  the  enceinte,  or  projecting  slightly 
beyond  it.  More  than  half  of  the  outer  or  eastern  part  of  the 
structure  has  disappeared,  having  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder 
after  the  siege  of  the  castle  in  1644. 

The  tower,  as  built  c.  n 90-1 200,  comprised  only  a basement 
and  a first  floor,  the  curtain  rising  well  above  the  latter.  In 
all,  about  70  feet  in  height.  The  walls  are  very  plain,  9 feet  thick, 
with  neither  string  course  nor  set-off,  and  the  usual  broad,  flat 
pilaster  buttresses  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  there  being 
only  one  pilaster  buttress,  at  the  north-west  angle,  rising  to  the 
first  floor  only,  at  which  point  there  is  a vice  ascending  from  the 
basement  to  the  first  floor.  If  there  be  a plinth  it  is,  of  course, 
now  hidden  by  the  accumulation  of  grass-grown  rubbish.  The 
material  is  roughly  squared  rubble  of  grey  stone  with  yellow  sand- 
stone quoins,  and  the  joints  are  wide,  with  thin  strips  of  stone 
inserted.  There  may  have  been  a forebuilding  erected  against  the 
south  wall  of  the  tower. 

About  1270  the  basement  and  the  first  floor  were  vaulted,  and 
three  lancet  windows  were  inserted  in  the  west  wall  on  the  first 
floor  level,  the  central  light  being  taller  than  the  others.  Other 
internal  alterations  were  made  about  the  same  time. 

About  1340  the  space  between  the  curtain  above  the  vault  of 
the  hall  was  converted  into  a second  floor,  the  tower  was  raised  an 
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additional  30  feet,  and  the  third  floor  was  constructed.  This  addi- 
tion is  of  yellow,  roughly-coursed  ashlar.  The  retention  of  the 
fourteenth  century  angle  turrets  and  embattled  parapet  make 
Helmsley  the  most  graceful  in  outline  of  our  Yorkshire  rectangular 
donjons,  the  square  turrets  at  the  south  and  west  angles  are 
corbelled  out  on  light  brackets,  and  rise  about  10  feet  above  the 
curtains ; at  each  end  of  the  outer  faces  are  shallow  slender  pilasters 
resting  on  moulded  corbels  and  probably  once  terminating  in  finials. 
In  each  face  of  the  turret  is  a single  deep  embrasure. 

The  exterior  (Plates  I and  III). — Of  the  north  fagade  rather 
more  than  half  remains.  The  small  round-headed  door  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  wall,  of  which  one  jamb  and  part  of  the  arch 
remain,  appears  to  be  original  ( c . 1190— 1200),  and  probably  com- 
municated with  the  allure  of  the  curtain  by  means  of  a plank  or 
drawbridge,  as  at  Clitheroe,  Arques,  Rochester,  Adare,  etc.  In  the 
same  wall,  to  the  west,  and  at  a lower  level,  is  another  door  of 
later  date,  probably  c.  1380-90 — now  blocked  up  and  invisible 
internally — which  opened  out  of  the  vice  already  alluded  to  as 
existing  in  the  north-west  angle ; it  would  seem  to  have  opened  into 
some  building  now  gone,  connected  with  what  we  term  the  fourteenth 
century  block  of  buildings.  When  this  door  was  blocked  up,  prob- 
ably in  the  fifteenth  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a small  loop 
was  inserted  at  this  point. 

The  west  fagade  is  the  only  complete  portion  of  the  tower,  but 
much  of  its  southern  half  is  smothered  in  ivy,  which  might  be 
removed  with  advantage.  A loop  lighting  the  vice  has  been  en- 
larged into  a gap  in  modern  times.  On  the  basement  level  are  seen 
the  upper  portions  of  two  small  rectangular  lights.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  three  thirteenth  century  lancets  already  alluded  to. 
Above  the  central  lancet  is  a late  twelfth  century  window  which 
originally  lighted  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  and  was  subsequently 
utilised  to  light  the  added  second  floor,  and  above  is  a fourteenth 
century  window  lighting  the  added  third  floor. 

The  south  fagade,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  smothered  in  noxious 
ivy,  obscuring  all  detail.  On  the  basement  is  the  upper  portion 
of  a large  doorway,  which  probably  opened  into  the  basement  of 
the  now  lost  forebuilding. 

The  hitenor  (Plate  IV). — The  basement  apartment  is  now  filled 
in  to  a height  of  some  eight  or  nine  feet  by  an  accumulation  of  earth 
and  debris,  and  until  this  has  been  removed  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  were  the  arrangements.  The  room  was  reached  from  the 
first  floor  by  means  of  a vice  in  the  north-west  angle,  and  was 


Plate  III.  Exterior  of  Donjon.  Plate  IV.  Interior  of  Donjon. 
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originally  ceiled  with  timber.  In  the  south  wall  at  the  west  end 
is  a doorway,  set  under  an  acute  arch,  which  probably  gave  access, 
as  at  Rochester,  etc.,  to  a cell  or  prison  beneath  the  steps  of  the 
forebuilding.  In  the  west  wall  are  two  square-headed  loops  set  in 
acutely  pointed  recesses,  and,  no  doubt,  approached  by  the  usual 
steep  steps,  now  concealed  by  grass-grown  debris.  About  1270  the 
timber  ceiling  seems  to  have  given  place  to  a vault.  About  1370- 
80,  after  the  erection  of  the  fourteenth  century  block,  a door 
was  inserted  in  the  vice,  at  a level  somewhat  below  that  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  tower,  in  order  to  incorporate  the  donjon  in  the  new 
block  of  buildings. 

Of  the  first  floor,  or  hall,  only  about  half  now  remains,  and  the 
various  alterations  it  has  undergone  make  its  mental  reconstruction 
somewhat  difficult.  We  may,  perhaps,  conjecture  that  the  entrance 
door  was  in  the  south  wall  at  its  west  end,  but  this  portion  of  the 
tower  has  gone.  The  hall,  as  built  c.  1190— 1200,  was  covered  in 
by  a gabled  roof  of  timber,  above  which  rose  the  lofty  curtains, 
and  the  western  gable  was  lighted  by  the  round-headed  window 
already  alluded  to  as  subsequently  lighting  the  second  floor.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  timber  roof  was  replaced  by  a yet  loftier 
stone  vault,  lancet  windows  were  inserted  in  place  of  the  original 
loops  in  the  west  wall,  etc.  About  1340  the  thirteenth  century 
vault  was  done  away  with,  and  a lower  vault  was  inserted,  ample 
evidence  of  the  reconstruction  which  the  hall  underwent  at  this 
date  being  still  in  evidence  (Plate  IV).  The  erection  of  the  lower 
fourteenth  century  vault  necessitated  alterations  in  the  lofty  lancet 
windows  in  the  west  wall,  and  this  was  effected — at  a minimum 
loss  of  light — by  the  insertion  of  rear-arches  in  the  heads  of  the 
middle  and  southernmost  lights,  these  rear  arches  being  made  to 
slope  upwards  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  from  the  internal  faces 
to  the  heads  of  the  outer  stonework.  At  the  same  time  the  lower 
half  of  the  northernmost  light  was  walled  up,  and  its  north  jamb 
was  cut  away  to  form  a narrow  curved  passage  leading  up  to  the 
new  second  floor.  Fragments  of  two  of  the  vaulting  ribs  of  this 
mural  passage  still  remain  in  situ,  and  below  is  a springer  of  a 
fourteenth  century  diagonal  vaulting  rib  above  the  doorway  opening 
into  the  vice  in  the  north-west  angle. 

The  second  floor  apartment  is  lighted  by  a round-headed  window 
of  late  twelfth  century  date,  of  two  deep  orders  slightly  chamfered, 
and  having  splayed  inner  jambs.  It  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
west  wall  immediately  above  the  central  lancet  of  the  hall,  the 
crown  of  the  original  rear  arch  of  the  latter  running  up  into  it. 
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To  the  north  of  it,  internally  (Plate  IV),  is  the  weather  course  of 
the  original  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century  gabled  roof, 
rising  at  a pitch  of  some  45  degrees  from  the  level  of  the  stone 
corbel  table  on  the  west  wall. 

The  third  floor  apartment  is  lighted  by  a single-light  fourteenth 
century  window,  set  in  a segmental  recess  in  the  west  wall,  its  sill 
resting  upon  the  late  twelfth  century  masonry.  There  was  a 
similar  window  in  the  north  wall,  but  at  a later  date  this  was  walled 
up  externally  and  converted  into  a fireplace  internally.  Both  these 
windows  cut  through  the  late  twelfth  century  corbel  table  which 
marks  the  level  of  the  original  allure  of  the  curtain,  and  some  three 
feet  beneath  which  is  a chase  marking  the  level  of  the  fourteenth 
century  third  floor.  In  the  north  wall,  at  its  east  end,  can  be  seen 
the  interior  of  a vice  'which  ascended  from  the  third  floor  level  to 
the  battlements;  a portion  of  the  jamb  of  the  lowest  door  remains 
in  situ. 

The  Fourteenth  Century  Block. — Immediately  to  the  north- 
west of  the  donjon  are  the  grass-grown  foundations  of  a long  building, 
apparently  measuring  some  74  by  28  feet.  Judging  from  the 
architectural  details  of  the  small  fragment  which  still  remains  at 
the  southern  angle  (Plate  III),  now  some  20  feet  high,  this  block 
dates  c.  1370-80.  The  southernmost  portion  of  this  range  of 
buildings  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  chapel,  possibly  standing 
on  the  site  of  that  built  c.  11 90-1200,  and  dedicated  by  the  bishop 
of  Whithorn  in  1253.  On  the  south-east  side  of  this  fragment  are 
the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a window  of  some  size 
with  splayed  and  moulded  jambs,  the  jamb  shaft  on  the  inner  side 
having  a moulded  capital.  In  the  south-west  wall  there  appears  to 
have  been  a smaller  window,  set  higher  up  in  the  wall.  At  the 
angles  were  square  buttresses  with  gabled  heads,  but  these  are  in 
a very  ruinous  condition. 

The  Curtain. — Of  the  massive  curtain  of  the  inner  ward  but 
few  traces  now  remain.  Excavation  would,  however,  probably 
reveal  many  details.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  what  now 
remains  above  ground,  there  appear  to  have  been  six  towers  on  the 
enceinte,  viz.  (1)  The  donjon,  (2)  the  southern  inner  gatehouse 
already  described,  (3)  the  northern  inner  gatehouse,  of  which  no 
traces  now  remain  above  ground,  (4)  a tower,  possibly  rectangular, 
at  the  south  angle,  some  fragments  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  late 
twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century  date,  (5)  a large  circular  (?) 
tower  at  the  north  angle — possibly  coeval  with  the  tower  at  the 
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western  angle,  the  grass-grown  foundations  of  which  still  remain, 
and  (6)  an  apsidal  or  semi-circular  tower  at  the  western  angle. 

The  western  tower  can  only  be  examined  from  the  inner  ditch  or 
from  the  rampart  of  the  outer  enceinte,  as  only  its  revetted  base 
remains.  From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  addition  to 
the  domestic  block  there  remains  the  revetted  base  of  the  late 
twelfth  century  curtain  for  a distance  of  some  115  feet,  terminating 
in  the  tower  referred  to,  which  would  appear  to  date  c.  1270-80, 
and  may  replace  a late  twelfth  century  rectangular  tower. 

The  northern  inner  gatehouse  has  entirely  disappeared  with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  pier  of  the  drawbridge,  a mass  of  masonry 
12  feet  6 inches  thick,  faced  with  ashlar. 

Fragments  of  curtain. — In  view  of  the  almost  entire  disappearance 
of  the  curtain  of  the  inner  ward,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a 
fragment  of  the  late  twelfth  century  curtain  (Plate  V and  Fig.  n) 
abuts  upon  the  south-east  facade  of  the  domestic  block  with  a 
straight  joint.  At  the  junction  was  a space  covered  by  what  is 
rather  moie  than  a half-arch,  which  has  been  filled  up,  apparentlv 
m the  mid  fourteenth  century,  to  contain  a garderobe  lighted  by 
a small  loop  looking  north-east.  From  the  south-west  wall  of  the 
tower-house,  which  occupies  the  end  of  the  domestic  block,  a door 
opened  on  to  the  allure  of  the  curtain. 

A small  fragment  of  the  late  twelfth  century  curtain  abuts  upon 
the  seventeenth  century  addition  to  the  domestic  block  (Fig.  11). 

The  Cross  Wall. — It  is  evident  that  the  inner  ward  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a substantial  cross-wall,  only  a broken  fragment 
of  which  now  remains,  being  incorporated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  addition  just  referred  to.  It  appears  to  have  run  in  an 
easterly  direction  across  the  ward. 

The  Domestic  Block. 

A castle,  more  especially  one  of  the  type  of  Helmsley,  where  the 
donjon  was  little  more  than  a large  mural  tower  placed  upon  the 
enceinte,  required  a dwelling  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
lord  and  his  household.  What  accommodation  the  original  late 
twelfth  century  domestic  block  provided  is  uncertain,  but  it  evi- 
dently occupied  the  site  now  covered  by  the  lofty  fifteenth  century 
tower  and  the  sixteenth  century  buildings  to  the  north  of  it.  Of 
the  various  alterations  which  would,  almost  necessarily,  be  made 
in  this  range  between  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  no  traces  now  remain.  For,  about  1450—60, 
Thomas  III,  10th  Lord  Ros,  entirely  reconstructed  the  southern  end 
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of  the  block,  erecting  a fine  tower  on  the  site  of  the  twelfth  century 
solar.  Next,  m the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  apparently 
c 1570,  Edward  Manners,  3rd  earl  of  Rutland,  entirely  rebuilt  or 
recast  the  late  twelfth  century  hall,  and  incorporated  the  fifteenth 
century  tower  m the  new  range.  Finally,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  Roger,  5th  eail  of  Rutland,  extended  the  dwelling  house 
m a northerly  direction.  This  last-mentioned  addition  does  not, 
like  the  fifteenth  century  tower  and  the  sixteenth  century  range! 
occupy  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure,  for  it  is  built  over  the  cross- 
wall above  alluded  to.  The  domestic  block,  as  completed  c.  1610, 
must  have  been,  when  complete,  a good  example  of  a country  house 
of  the  period,  the  state  rooms  occupying  the  centre  of  the  block, 
the  private  apartments  being  placed  in  the  recast  fifteenth  century 

tower,  and  the  newly-added  range  being,  in  all  probability,  given 
over  to  the  domestics. 

The  Tower  House  (Plates  I,  V,  and  VI,  and  Fig.  n),  if  we 
may  correctly  use  this  term  in  connection  with  the  fine  tower  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  domestic  block,  incorporates  in  its  north- 
east and  north-west  walls  part  of  the  late  twelfth  century  solar, 
and  consists  of  a sub-basement,  a basement,  and  four  (originally 
three)  superincumbent  floors.  It  was  erected  c.  1450-60,  and  was 
much  pulled  about  c.  1570,  when  the  floor  levels  were  altered. 

The  exterior.— The  south-west  fayade  (Plate  VI)  is  distinctly 
imposing  as  viewed  from  the  earthen  rampart  of  the  outer  enceinte, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  walls  are  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  great  ditch.  The  sub-basement  was  a prison,  and  is  lighted  by 
a long  and  narrow  loop  looking  into  the  ditch,  the  walls  at  this 
point  being  strengthened  by  three  large  buttresses  with  moulded 
offsets  and  plinths,  one  at  each  angle,  and  one  immediately  below 
t e oop  referred  to.  Above  the  loop,  on  the  basement  level,  is  a 
mid  fifteenth  century  two-light  window,  the  lower  half  of  which  is 
now  blocked  up,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  and  at  a slightly  higher 
evel,  is  a small  rectangular  fifteenth  century  light  with  chamfered 
jambs  lighting  the  vice  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower,  which 
ascends,  in  the  form  of  a turret,  to  the  roof.  The  internal  recasting 
which  the  tower  underwent  c.  1570  is  very  apparent  above  this 
level,  the  mid  fifteenth  century  windows  being  blocked  up  and  the 
sixteenth  century  windows  cutting  through  the  original  strine 
courses  marking  the  original  floor  levels.  The  roof  has  a very- 
low-pitched  gable  and  moulded  string  courses,  apparently  of  mid 
seventeenth  century  date,  the  side  walls  having  low  parapets 

lhe  south-east  fayade  (Plate  VI)  has  a sixteenth  century 
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window  of  four  lights,  now  filled  up,  on  the  basement  level,  and  to 
the  east  of  it  a blocked  sixteenth  century  two-light  window.  Above 
the  larger  of  these  two  windows  is  another  four-light  sixteenth 
century  window,  above  it  is  a similar  window,  and  above  that  a 

lower  four-light  window  of  the  same  date. 

The  north-east  fagade  (Plate  VI),  in  so  far  as  its  lower  portion 
is  concerned,  is  of  late  twelfth  century  date,  being  the  inner  vail 
of  the  original  solar  with  its  undercroft,  and  on  the  ground  level, 
at  the  northern  end,  is  a round-headed  door  of  that  date,  of  two 
chamfered  orders,  leading  from  the  courtyard  into  the  basement, 
and  originally  opening  into  the  undercroft  of  the  late  twelfth  century 
solar.  There  is  a length  of  plain  string  course,  which  is  continued 
from  the  late  twelfth  century  curtain— a fragment  of  which,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  abuts  upon  the  tower  at  this  point— for  a 
short  distance  along  the  north-east  fagade  of  the  tower,  at  about 
the  level  of  the  first  floor.  It  does  not  line  with  the  masonry  of  the 
tower  but  forms  with  it  an  angle  of  some  7 degrees,  and  cuts  across 
a blocked  doorway.  It  apparently  once  formed  part  of  a low 
building  of  later  but  uncertain  date  (now  gone),  which  seems  to  have 
been  erected  against  the  late  twelfth  century  curtain  without  being 

bonded  into  it.  , , 

Interior. The  tower  is  now  a mere  shell,  floors  and  root  having 

disappeared.  The  sub-basement  was  evidently  entered  by  means 
of  a trapdoor,  for  the  vice  only  commences  on  the  basement  level . 

The  basement  apartment  is  slightly  irregular  to  shape,  as  are 
the  rooms  above  it.  The  north-east  wall,  which  is  of  late  twelfth 
century  date,  contains  the  entrance  door  already  alluded  to.  In 
the  centre  of  the  wall  is  a large  sixteenth  century  fireplace  with  a 
flat  lintel  The  south-east  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  mid 
fifteenth  century  date,  has  a blocked  two-light  sixteenth  century 
window  at  its  east  end,  and  in  the  centre  a four- light  window  of 
the  same  date.  The  south-west,  or  exterior,  wall  is  entirely  o 
mid  fifteenth  century  date,  and  in  the  southernmost  angle  a small 
shoulder-headed  door  opens  into  a garderobe,  one  of  a senes  which 
occupies  this  angle,  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a loop 'in  he > sou 11 
east  wall.  In  the  centre  of  the  south-west  wall  is  a fifteenth  cen 
two-light  window;  in  the  north-west  wall-the  easternmost  half  o 
which  is  of  late  twelfth  century  date-a  door  gives  access  to  the 
basement  of  the  sixteenth  century  block,  and  out  of  its  western 
jamb  opens  a mural  passage  communicating  with  the  vice,  which 
ascends  from  this  level  to  the  battlements.  Except  for  a few  ot 
the  lower  steps,  the  vice  is  now  a rum,  but  from  it  the  leads  o u 


Plate  V.  The  Domestic  Block  from  the  Courtyard. 


Plate  VI.  The  exterior  of  the  Domestic  Block  from  the  outer  enceinte. 
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sixteenth  century  block  may  be  reached  by  a wooden  ladder  recently 
inserted. 

The  whole  of  the  tower  above  the  basement  was  recast  c.  1570. 
A door  was  inserted  in  the  vice,  communicating  with  the  upper 
floor  of  the  sixteenth  century  block,  and  the  garderobes  in  the 
south  angle  were  altered  to  suit  the  new  floor  levels,  and  in  two 
instances  the  earlier  and  later  doors  leading  into  them  are  now 
merged  into  one  long  opening. 

The  first  floor  apartment  has  a fireplace  in  the  north-east  wall, 
set  between  two  sixteenth  century  windows,  and  over  one  of  these 
windows  is  a small  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century  lancet 
window  (also  visible  externally),  evidently  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
original  solar.  The  fireplace  is  of  sixteenth  century  date,  and  has 
jambs  of  two  hollow  chamfered  orders  and  a straight  sided  arch 
with  shields  in  the  spandrels,  one  bearing  a bend  and  the  other  a 
bend  sinister.  The  fireplace  in  the  south-west  wall  is  coeval  and 
somewhat  similar  in  detail,  but  there  are  no  shields  in  the  spandrels. 
In  the  middle  of  the  north-west  wall  is  a rough  gap,  evidently 
representing  a sixteenth  century  doorway,  communicating  with 
the  first  floor  of  the  sixteenth  century  block,  and  to  the  north  of  it 
is  a square-headed  fifteenth  century  doorway,  evidently  the  original 
entrance  to  the  tower  from  the  dais  end  of  the  great  hall  before 
that  portion  of  the  domestic  block  was  recast. 

The  second  floor  has  windows  and  central  fireplace  in  the  north- 
east and  south-west  walls  somewhat  similar  to  those  below,  except 
that  the  fireplaces  have  roses  in  the  spandrels.  The  third  floor  has 
a fireplace  with  traceried  spandrels  in  the  south-west  wall,  and  a 
square-headed  fireplace  with  chamfered  edges  in  the  north-east 
wall. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Block  (Plate  V and  Fig.  11)  occupies 
the  site  of  the  original  great  hall,  and  probably  that  of  the  original 
kitchen,  and  measures  internally  75  feet  by  18  feet  8 inches.  The 
whole  of  the  base  of  the  outer  wall  is  that  of  the  original  late  twelfth 
century  block,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  walling  is  of  the  same 
date.  This  block  is  of  two  storeys,  and  extends  along  the  curtain 
to  the  north-west  of  the  tower  house,  and  terminates  in  the  three- 
storey  seventeenth  century  addition.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
castle  which  still  retains  its  floor  and  roof. 

The  basement  is  now  open  from  end  to  end,  but  is  much  cum- 
bered with  timber  and  rubbish,  being  evidently  used  as  a store  room. 
Originally  it  was  divided  into  two  apartments.  The  southernmost 
room  is  lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  the  south-west  wall,  with 
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transoms  and  moulded  labels,  the  southernmost  having  moulded 
jambs,  the  noithernmost  plain  jambs.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
north-east  wall  is  a blocked  square-headed  sixteenth  century  door- 
way, originally  opening  into  the  courtyard,  but  now  almost  hidden 
by  the  exterior  steps  which  lead  up  from  the  ward  to  the  floor 
above.  North  of  this  door  is  another  blocked  round-headed  door- 
way,  probably  a mid  seventeenth  century  insertion,  and  to  the 
north  of  it  is  a large  sixteenth  century  fireplace  with  moulded 
jambs,  and  a three-centred  arch  now  partially  filled  up  by  a modern 
buttress.  Still  further  to  the  north  is  a four-light  sixteenth  century 
window,  now  partially  filled  up  with  a modern  wood-framed  door 
inserted. 

The  noithernmost  room  is  lighted  by  two  large  sixteenth  century 
four-light  windows,  with  transoms,  moulded  labels,  and  plain 
jambs,  in  the  south-west  wall,  and  to  the  south,  is  a circular  vice, 
now  blocked  up,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
gave  access  to  the  floor  above.  In  the  north-east  wall  are  two 
sixteenth  century  three-light  windows,  and  out  of  the  jamb  of  the 
noithernmost  a mural  passage,  now  blocked  up,  led  into  the  seven- 
teenth century  block. 

The  first  floor  is  of  considerable  interest,  although  in  a much 
dilapidated  condition.  It  originally  comprised  two  large  and  hand- 
some apartments,  richly  panelled,  and  having  elaborate  plaster 
friezes  and  ceilings.  The  original  partition  wall  (Plate  VII),  which 
divided  this  floor  into  two  apartments,  still  remains  in  situ,  and  is 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  building.  It 
retains  on  its  south-east  side  all  the  original  sixteenth  century  oak 
panelling,  dating  c.  1570,  an  ornate  piece  of  work  composed  of  five 
lateral  and  two  horizontal  bays.  Each  bay  has  a flattened  three- 
centred  head  with  a dentil  inner  edge  and  fluted  face,  the  spandrels 
being  carved  with  a Catherine  wheel — possibly  intended  to  represent 
the  conjectural  arms  of  Espec,  the  founder  of  the  castle — and  two 
leaves.  Two  of  the  bold  pilasters  are  fluted,  the  others  are  moulded. 
The  transom  and  the  frieze  are  fluted,  and  the  handsome  moulded 
cornice  is  decorated  with  dentils.  The  westernmost  bay  contains  a 
door  leading  into  the  northern  room.  Above  the  panelling  are  the 
lemains  of  an  ornate  sixteenth  century  plaster  frieze  with  three 
quartered  shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  Edward,  3rd  earl  of  Rutland, 
impaling  those  of  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft, 
knt.,  of  Vale  Royal  (Cheshire),  the  spaces  between  the  shields  being 
decorated  with  fleurs-de-lys,  mermaids,  and  dolphins.  Part  of  ther 
ceiling,  immediately  south  of  this  partition  wall,  still  retains  much  of 


Plate  VII.  The  panelling  and  plaster  work  in  the  1 6th  century 

range  of  buildings. 
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its  original  elegant  plaster  decoration,  the  boldly-moulded  ribs  of 
which  form  an  interlacing  octagonal  pattern,  the  central  bosses 
being  ornamented  by  Tudor  roses,  whilst  the  intermediate  spaces 
are  decorated  with  strapwork. 

Sometime  in  the  mid  seventeenth  century  these  two  large  state 
rooms  were  divided  into  four  rooms  by  the  insertion  of  two  addi- 
tional partitions,  and  it  will  probably  be  best  to  describe  the  rooms 
as  they  now  appear. 

The  southernmost  room  has  a blocked  window,  now  utilised  as 
a modern  round-arched  recess,  in  the  south-west  wall,  and  at  the 
south  end  of  the  north-east  wall  in  the  entrance  door — approached 
from  the  courtyard  by  a flight  of  steps — with  moulded  jambs  and 
four-centred  flat  arch  set  in  a square  head  with  sunk  spandrels. 
The  next  room,  which  contains  the  partition  wall  described  above, 
has  a semi-octagonal  oriel  of  five  lights  in  its  south-west  wall,  and 
in  the  north-east  wall  is  a sixteenth  century  fireplace  with  moulded 
jambs  and  an  arch,  which  is  covered  in  by  a very  dilapidated  and 
partially  burnt  wood  overmantel  of  three  panelled  bays.  To  the 
north  of  this  fireplace  is  a four-light  window,  half  of  which  is  now 
walled  up.  On  the  south-west  wall,  south  of  the  oriel  window 
just  referred  to,  are  two  bays  of  panelling  similar  to  those  on  the 
partition  wall,  but  they  are  in  an  incomplete  condition.  The  third 
room  has  a sixteenth  century  fireplace  in  its  north-east  wall,  with 
moulded  jambs  and  four-centred  arch  set  in  a square  head  with 
sunk  spandrels.  To  the  north  of  it  is  a three-light  window  now  filled 
up  partially.  The  fourth  room  has  a plain  four-centred  fireplace 
in  the  end  wall,  and  above  it  are  the  remains  of  a plaster  frieze 
similar  to  that  on  the  partition  wall,  with  quartered  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  Manners  and  Holcroft. 

The  roof  of  this  block  is  gabled  and  covered  with  stone  slabs, 
and  there  is  a low  parapet. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  Block  (Fig.  n)  appears  to  date 
c.  1 600-10.  The  writer  has  never  been  inside  as  it  is  accessible 
only  from  the  sky,  but  the  interior,  choked  up  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  bushes,  may  be  seen  from  the  leads  of  the  sixteenth  century 
block,  and  would  not  appear  to  possess  any  features  of  interest. 
It  is  a three-storey  building  with  gabled  walls.  The  basement  is 
lighted  by  two  narrow  slits  in  the  south-west  wall,  looking  into  the 
ditch;  the  first  floor  has  had  a window  (now  blocked)  looking  into 
the  courtyard,  and  the  second  floor  by  a small  two-light  window  in 
the  northern  wall.  There  is  also  a three-light  window  with  a moulded 
entablature  in  the  gable  on  the  south-west  side.  This  block  is  largely 
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overgrown  with  ivy.  Much  of  its  outer  (south-west)  wall  is  of  late 
twelfth  century  date,  being  part  of  the  original  curtain. 

Judicious  spadework  would  probably  reveal  much  that  is  now 
unknown  about  Helmsley  Castle.  But,  if  this  cannot  be  under- 
taken, the  site  might,  with  advantage,  be  cleared  of  many  of  the 
trees  which  now  partially  smother  it,  and  the  ivy  should  be  stripped 
from  the  donjon  and  other  buildings.  On  the  occasion  of  his  very 
hurried  visit  in  June,  1917,  the  writer  was  delighted  to  find  that 
several  of  the  large  trees  which  encumbered  the  site  on  the  occasion 
of  his  examination  of  the  castle  in  1913,  had  been  cut  down,  with 
the  result  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  able  to  obtain  something 
like  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  ruin  (Plate  I). 


JOTTINGS  FROM  OLD  YORKSHIRE. 

By  JOHN  HUTTON. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  through  old  letters  and  papers  preserved 
by  past  generations  of  one’s  family;  they  often  throw  gleams  of 
light  on  old  customs  and  peeps  of  local  history  which  it  seems  a 
pity  to  entirely  lose.  I am,  therefore,  venturing  to  put  together  a 
few  notes  about  some  of  the  papers  in  my  own  collection. 

North  Riding. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  inn-keepers  of  Bedale,  in  1740, 
bound  themselves  not  to  sell  any  ale  for  any  other  price  than 
mentioned  in  the  agreement;  but  if  they  should  so  sell  they  will 
immediately  after  such  sale  pay  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
Bedale  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  that  township  the  sum  of  10  s.  6 d. 
for  every  pint  so  sold.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  for  every  pint 
of  ale,  not  exceeding  five  pints,  the  sum  of  2 \d.,  and  for  every 
five  pints,  1 s. ; and  for  every  pint  of  ale  sent  out  of  doors,  the  sum 
of  2 d. 

In  1753,  Ralph  Hauxwell  complains  of  Emanuel  Halton  that 
he  has  not  paid  the  sum  of  £200  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Catterick, 
or  to  him,  under  an  Act1  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  excessive  in- 
crease of  horse  races,  that  from  the  24th  day  of  June,  1740,  no  plate, 
prize,  sum  of  money,  or  other  thing  should  be  run  for  by  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  unless  such  plate,  prize,  sum  of  money,  or  other 
thing  should  be  of  the  full  and  intrinsic  value  of  fifty  pounds  or 
upwards;  any  person  entering  or  starting  a horse  for  a prize  of 
less  value  than  £50  should  forfeit  £200,  one  moiety  to  the  person 
who  should  sue  for  the  same,  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
such  parish  where  the  offence  should  be  committed  (except  in  the 
County  of  Somerset).  Ralph  says  that  Emanuel,  on  the  25th  day 
of  March,  1752,  in  the  Parish  of  Catterick,  did  run  a gelding  of  the 
said  Emanuel  for  a saddle  of  the  value  of  one  guinea,  whereby  he 
forfeited  £200  to  the  poor  of  Catterick  and  to  Ralph,  yet,  though 

1 The  Act  referred  to  was  that  of  13  offend  against  the  provisions  of  the  Act 

George  II,  ch.  19,  sec.  2;  but  the  section  had  been  subjected  to  vexatious  proceed- 

was  repealed  by  3 and  4 Victoria,  ch.  5,  ings  at  law.” 
as  “ several  persons  not  intending  to 
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often  requested,  hath  not  paid  the  said  sum;  therefore  Ralph,  for 
the  poor,  as  for  himself,  bringeth  suit. 

In  1753,  Mary  Rinder,  a widow,  complained  that  four  men,  on 
the  5th  October,  with  force  and  arms  broke  and  entered  her  house 
at  Middleham,  and  made  a great  noise,  disturbance  and  affray, 
and  broke  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  value  of  £5,  and 
greatly  disturbed  and  disquieted  the  said  Mary  in  the  peaceable  and 
quiet  possession  of  the  house,  and  rumpled,  tumbled,  tore,  rent, 
and  spoiled  10  beds,  20  sheets,  20  quilts,  10  gowns,  10  petticoats, 
20  shifts,  20  handkerchiefs,  20  caps,  20  suits  of  headcloaths,  20 
pair  of  ruffles,  20  hoods,  20  aprons,  and  20  pairs  of  stockings,  of 
the  value  of  £40,  and  then  and  there  did  other  wrongs  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  said  Mary,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the 
now  King.  She  says  she  is  injured,  and  sustained  damage  to  the 
value  of  £110. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  a dream  taken  from  the  brief  pre- 
pared for  counsel  for  a trial  at  the  York  Assizes,  March  19,  1753; 
I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  result  of  the  trial.  She  claimed 
£166  13s.  4 d.,  one-third  of  the  £500  alleged  to  have  been  found. 

About  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  1750,  Ann  Weighed  dreamt 
that  £500  was  hid  in  the  ground  under  where  a hive  of  bees  stood 
in  a garden  belonging  to  William  Fawdon  in  the  parish  of  Bedale, 
and  that  she  was  and  went  along  with  one  Mary  Pearson,  the  said 
Fawdon’s  aunt,  then  lately  (viz.  a few  days  before)  dead,  who  till 
her  death  lived  in  the  house  to  which  the  garden  belonged,  and 
who  said  she  had  hid  it,  and  showed  Ann  Weighed  the  money 
there.  Ann  Weighed  dreamt  she  saw  it. 

In  the  morning  Ann  told  her  father  and  mother-in-law  (?  step- 
mother), William  and  Ann  Weighed,  her  dream,  and  begged  that 
they,  or  one  of  them,  would  go  with  her  and  get  the  mone}/;  but 
they,,  giving  no  credit  to  her  dream,  refused.  The  daughter  again 
and  again  desired  her  parents  to  go  with  her  to  the  place,  but  they 
ever  refused,  and  at  last  were  enraged  with  her  nonsense  (as  they 
called  it),  and  bid  her  mind  her  work. 

On  Sunday  sennight  before  Christmas,  1750,  Henry  Ridley  and 
John  Middleton  (then  two  poor  men  in  Bedale)  called  in  at  Wm. 
Wetherell’s  house,  a publichouse,  for  a gill  of  ale  apiece,  and 
whilst  they  were  there  the  dream  was  talked  over,  and  they,  giving 
credit  to  the  dream,  desired  that  Ann  should  show  them  the  place 
where  she  dreamt  the  money  was  (which  place  she  had  never  seen 
but  in  her  dream),  and  if  any  money  was  found  they  both  promised 
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she  should  have  a third  part  of  it.  This  promise  they  repeated 
several  times  over  before  she  consented  to  go  with  them.  After 
these  repeated  promises  she  went  with  them  that  afternoon,  and 
found  the  place  exactly  as  she  had  dreamt,  and  showed  it  to 
them ; they  bored  with  their  sticks,  and  said  it  was  there,  and 
they  all  agreed  to  depart,  and  return  and  take  the  treasure  at 
midnight.  Being  got  back  to  Wm.  Weighell’s  they  renewed  the 
conversation  before  him  and  his  wife,  the  girl’s  father  and  mother- 
in-law,  and  again  promised  many  times  in  their  presence  to  give 
Ann  a third  part  of  what  should  be  found,  and  promised  to  call 
Ann  up  at  midnight  to  go  with  them,  and  accordingly  called  her 
out  of  bed  at  2 o’clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  she  arose 
and  went  with  them. 


Between  2 and  3 o’clock  they  three  set  forward,  and  the  two 
men  took  a spade  with  them.  On  the  road  the  men  discoursed 
about  not  flourishing  with  the  money  too  soon  for  fear  of  discovery. 
When  they  came  to  the  place  the  men  began  to  dig,  and  in  taking 
five  or  six  spades  full  of  earth  the  man  Ridley  swore  it  was  there ; 
upon  this  Middleton  knelt  down  and  put  his  hand  in  the  hole 
and  whispered  something  to  Ridley.  Ann  says  she  saw  the  money 
glitter.  The  men  soon  retracted,  and  said  it  was  nothing  they 
saw  glitter  but  a glow-worm,  and  in  order  to  prevent  further  in- 
spection pretended  to  be  terribly  affrighted,  and  in  a different 
voice  asked  Ann  if  she  was  not  affrighted,  and  from  the  notion  of 
the  place  (being  a lonely  place  half-a-mile  from  Bedale)  where  she 
was,  and  the  idea  she  had  of  Mary  Pearson,  the  old  woman  she  had 
dreamt  of,  who  was  an  exceedingly  odd  sort  of  body  and  never 
from  home,  she  replied  she  wished  to  be  at  home  and  was  very 
much  afraid,  and  upon  this  they  all  three  left  the  place  and  the 
hole  open.  On  their  way  home  Ann  asked  the  men  what  Wm. 
Fawdon  (the  proprietor  of  the  garden1)  would  think  on  seeing  the 
hole  open:  the  men  answered  he  would  take  it  to  be  nothing — made 
by  nothing  but  foumart2  hunters.  When  they  had  got  near  Bedale 


1 Fawdon’s  cottage  is  on  the  roadside 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
Bedale,  on  the  Masham  Road,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Beresford- 
Peirse,  Bart.  It  was  formerly  a public- 
house,  and  was  known  locally  as  the 

“ Monkey  and  Stick.”  Thus  was  the 
time-honoured  cognizance,  the  “ Bear  and 
Ragged  Staff,”  interpreted  by  illiterate 
imagination  ! Part  of  Bedale  was  held 
by  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick,  for  a few 
years  after  1570;  and  in  1628,  Frances, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  augmented  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Grammar  School.  The 


“ Monkey,”  it  is  *said,  was  much  fre- 
quented by  poachers. 

2 Foumart  is  primarily  a pole-cat 
( N.E.D . and  E.D.D.).  Also  Atkinson’s 
Cleveland  Glossary.  “ The  Earl  .... 
cares  nae  mair  for  warld’s  gear,  than  a 
noble  hound  for  the  quest  of  a foumart.” 
— Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxii.  But  as  cats 
do  not  burrow,  the  word  must  be  used 
here  for  a stoat.  Note  also  that  glow- 
worms, although  not  now  found  in  the 
vicinity,  were  numerous  within  living 
memory  between  Bedale  and  Masham. 
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the  men  asked  whether  she  durst  go  home  alone:  she  said  yes, 
parted  with  the  men,  and  it’s  supposed  they  immediately  returned 
and  found,  or  rather  took,  the  money. 

Ann  told  her  parents  next  morning,  no  one  else  being  present ; 
but  Wm.  Fawdon,  the  owner  of  the  land  and  nearest  of  kin  to 
Mary  Pearson,  says  there  was  no  hole  left  the  next  morning  or 
any  other  time,  but  the  place  had  visibly  been  dug  and  was  raked 
over  as  smooth  as  any  border  of  a garden. 

Ridley  and  Middleton  a few  months  after  began  to  pay  off 
and  compound  their  debts,  most  of  them  for  half-a-crown  in  the 
pound,  and  to  deal,  too,  pretty  largely  insomuch  that  everybody 
was  surprised,  and  this  matter  being  talked  of  they  at  Bedale 
about  Michaelmas,  1751,  confessed  to  Wm.  Fawdon  on  their  finding 
£60,  and  actually  paid  him  £20,  a third  part  of  it  by  agreement, 
which  he  accepted  in  full  discharge  of  the  £60,  and  never  asked 
anything  of  the  men  since.  Now  they  pretend  it  was  found  at 
another  time. 

After  payment  of  the  £20  to  Fawdon  the  thing  became  public, 
and  Mr.  Peirse,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Bedale,  and  Mr. 
Heddon,  steward  for  Mr.  Stapleton,  the  other  joint  lord  of  the 
manor,  being  then  at  his  house  sent  for  Fawdon,  Ridley,  and  Middle- 
ton  to  his  house  to  examine  them  as  to  the  money  found.  The 
men  confessed  to  £60  only:  Fawdon  produced  his  £20,  and  the 
two  men  some  money,  but  alleged  that  they  had  not  the  whole 
left.  Mr.  Peirse  and  Mr.  Heddon  each  accepted  an  old  half-crown 
of  the  two  men  and  returned  the  rest,  and  returned  the  whole  to 
Fawdon. 

Middleton  before  the  rumour  offered  Ann  Weighed  £50  if  she 
- would  but  tell  only  her  own  relations  of  that  fact. 

Ridley  about  eight  weeks  before  Christmas,  1751,  being  interro- 
gated by  one  Henry  Prest  and  Ann  Weighed,  the  girl  s mother-in-law, 
owned  that  he  and  Middleton  had  not  found  the  £60  but  for  Ann ; 
and  promised  that  he  and  Middleton  would  please  her  with  a 
fairing  the  next  fair,  which  was  to  be  a week  then  after,  but  gave 
her  nothing:  Thos.  Clarke,  son-in-law  to  Ridley,  was  also  at  that 
promise. 

In  1752,  Ridley,  being  in  company  with  Mr.  Francis  Holmes, 
Robert  Walbank,  and  Thos.  Walker,  this  Cause  being  then  de- 
pending and  the  subject  of  conversation,  Ridley  then  denying  that 
he  or  Middleton  had  promised  Ann  Weighed  any  part  of  the  money, 
Mr.  Holmes  betted  Ridley  a guinea  to  half-a-crown  that  they  did 
promise  her  a third  part  of  the  money.  The  wager  was  put  down, 
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and  Ridley  afterwards  yielding  the  money  lost,  and  owned  they 
had  promised  her  the  third  part  which  she  sued  for. 

The  money  that  was  found  was  reported,  but  without  any  great 
certainty,  to  have  exceeded  twice  £500,  and  that  it  was  found  in 
two  pots.  However,  it  appears  by  some  money  that  was  paid 
by  Ridley  for  cattle  before  the  thing  came  out  and  the  £ 20  paid  to 
b awdon  which  was  a good  deal  tarnished  with  laying  in  the  earth 
to  have  been  the  coins  of  distinct  reigns,  viz.  King  William,  Queen 
Ann,  King  George  the  First,  and  his  present  Majesty.  Besides 
it  was  known  to  all  the  neighbourhood  that  Pearsons,  the  ancestors 
of  Wm.  Fawdon,  hoarded  up  money,  and  hid  it  oddly  in  holes  up 
and  down  the  house,  and  in  particular  Wm.  Fawdon  knows  that 
his  Aunt  Mary  Pearson  had  about  £100  of  her  own,  and  has  heard 
that  his  Uncle  Robert  Pearson,  Mary’s  brother,  and  who  lived 
with  her  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  since,  had  money  by  him  capable  to  purchase  a hand- 
some estate,  and  was  informed  soon  after  his  Aunt  Mary’s  death  by 
one  Wm.  Warriner  concerned  in  a paper  mill  at  Mickley,  that  he 
the  summer  before  Mary  Pearson’s  death,  being  gathering  rags 
about  the  country,  called  in  at  Mary’s  and  asked  if  she  had  any. 
She  said  she  could  not  tell;  on  which,  looking  about  the  house, 
Warriner  spied  a sack  hid  in  a private  place  behind  the  chimney] 
that  they  pulled  it  down  and  it  fell  with  a great  force  and  jingle : 
he  then  told  her  it  was  all  money.  She  said  she  knew  nothing  of 
it  and  that  it  had  been  put  there  by  her  brother  Robert.  Warriner 
judged  that  there  was  above  half  a bushel  of  it,  and  what  he  saw 
of  it  all  crowns,  half  crowns,  and  shillings:  he  left  it  on  the  floor 
when  he  went  away.  And  this  money  with  what  Mary  Pearson 
had  of  her  own,  as  no  account  can  be  given  of  any  part  of  it,  was, 
it’s  conjectured,  the  money  hid  by  Mary  Pearson  in  the  garden,  and 
found  by  the  two  men  through  Ann  Weighed ’s  dream  and  assistance. 
So  that  it  is  apprehended  they  cannot  screen  themselves  under  the 
lords  of  the  manor  on  pretence  of  the  money  being  treasure  trove. 

There  was,  it  is  said,  both  gold  and  silver  among  it,  but  it 
was  sold  to  travelling  Jews  and  other  persons  unknown  to  Ann 
Weighed,  as  the  men  told  Fawdon  and  others. 

One  brief  is  endorsed  “ R.  Clayton,”  another  “ Thos.  Mauleverer,” 
and  the  third  “White,  Swan  & Sandhid,  3 gs.”  The  attorney 
was  “ Daggett  of  Bedale.” 


In  1758  there  is  a curious  little  history  of  a farm  labourer  called 
John  Quince,  of  Ascough  (Aiskew),  to  prove  his  Poor  Law  Settle- 
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merit.  When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old  he  was  apprenticed 
by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Pool  of  Ascough  to 
Matthew  Ware,  of  Langthorne,  where  he  stayed  above  a year, 
and  some  time  after  that  was  hired  in  the  Public  Market  at  Bedale 
upon  the  second  Martinmas  Hiring  Day  to  Thomas  Beckwith,  of 
Clifton,  at  fifty  shillings  wage;  he  stayed  there  a whole  year,  and 
received  his  wages  accordingly;  then  he  was  hired  at  Bedale  to 
William  Dunning,  of  Kirby  Sigston,  at  fifty  shillings  wage,  where 
he  stayed  a year;  then,  in  1755,  he  was  hired  at  Bedale  to  Thomas 
Metcalfe,  of  North  Coat  Hill,  in  the  Constabulary  of  Burton  on 
Yore,  at  three  pounds  seven  shillings  wages,  and  one  shilling  to 
his  Godspenny;  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  became  lame,  and  w as 
never  again  fit  for  service. 

There  is  a Terrier  for  Northallerton  Parish  dated  1727,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken:  The  Surplice  Fees  and 
Easter  Reckonings  stand  as  follows:  The  customary  fees  for  a 
churching  sevenpence,  for  a burial  ninepence,  for  a wedding  without 
licence  two  shillings.  The  Easter  Reckonings  usually  paid  are 
for  a hen  sixpence,  offerings  for  each  communicant  twopence, 
for  each  cow  one  penny,  for  each  calf  where  no  titheable  number 
one  halfpenny,  for  a foal  a penny,  a plough  a penny,  gelt  cattle 
each  twopence,  bees  each  swarm  a penny,  monthly  tithe  for  sheep 
fourpence  a score. 

Mortuaries  are  thus  paid:  For  each  one  dying  possessed  of  ten 
marks  and  under  thirty  pounds  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence,  for  above  thirty  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  for 
above  forty  pounds  ten  shillings.  Signed  Thos.  Reed,  Vicar;  John 
Tomes.  Witnesses:  Thos.  Robinson,  Ja.  Coates,  Sami.  Appleton, 
Churchwardens  of  Northallerton  ; Edwd.  Squire,  Churchwarden  for 

Romanby. 

At  the  end  of  a Terrier  dated  1760  there  is  a Memorandum 
which  for  certain  reasons  given  says:  “Mr.  Robert  Pigot  then 
Vicar  refused  to  sign  ...  and  said  that  whether  any  Terrier  or 
none  was  delivered  at  the  Visitation  it  made  no  difference  to  the 
right  of  the  Vicar  or  the  people  ...  and  gave  his  Fingers  and 
Thumb  a knack  in  the  Vestry  and  said  it  did  not  signify  that. 
Signed  Will:  Squire:  September  9th,  1760. 

The  next  is  a printed  circular  signed  with  the  autogiaph  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding,  Lord  Fauconberg. 

Newburgh,  July  17,  1779*  Sir’  The  General  Meetmg  of  the 
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Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  the  North  Riding 
of  the  County  of  \ ork,  held  this  Day  at  Northallerton,  having,  by 
a very  great  Majority,  determined  to  enter  into  a Subscription  for 
raising  a Regiment  for  his  Majesty’s  Service,  I think  it  my  Duty  to 
give  you  the  earliest  Information  of  their  Resolution,  and  to  inform 
you  that  Subscriptions  for  the  above  Purpose  are  received  by  the 
Chief  Constables  of  the  different  Divisions  of  the  North-Riding,  by 
Christopher  Goulton,  Esq:  Treasurer  for  the  said  Riding  at  High- 
thorne,  near  Easingwold:  and  at  the  Shop  of  Robert  and  Henry 
Drummond  Esqrs.  and  Co.,  Charing-Cross,  London.  I am  Sir  your 
Obedient  humble  Servt.  Fauconberg. 

Major  Turton  states  m his  History  of  the  North  York  Militia , 
p.  52,  that  this  was  the  North  Riding  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Foot, 
commanded  and  raised  by  Lord  Fauconberg  within  thirteen  weeks 
of  the  date  of  the  beating  order.  There  were  ten  companies,  710 
men  in  all;  they  were  enlisted  for  three  years  or  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war;  they  are  reported  as  being  a very  good  body 
of  men,  much  youth  in  the  front  and  centre  ranks,  and  having 
very  few  men  above  thirty  years  of  age. 

There  is  an  interesting  List  of  Assessed  Taxes  collected  in  the 
township  of  Newby  Wisk  in  1787.  There  were  fourteen  house- 
holders liable.  The  Squire,  Mr.  Wm.  Reveley,  had  fifty-four 
windows  to  his  house,  and  paid  “ Old  Duty  on  Houses  and  Windows,” 
£5  ns.  (id.,  and  on  the  “New  Duty  on  window's  in  lieu  of  Duty 
on  Tea,  £6  10s.  ad. ; his  house  was  valued  at  £16,  and  he  paid 
Duty  on  Houses,  except  Farm  Houses,”  8s.;  he  had  three  male 
servants,  for  whom  he  paid  £8  5 s.  o d„  and  three  female  servants 
cost  him  £3;  he  had  the  only  carnage  in  the  township  with  four 
wheels,  the  duty  on  which  was  £7 ; he  had  5 horses,  for  which  he 
paid  £2  ids.  od.  In  all  he  paid  £33  4s.  od.  Robert  Hutton  had 
nineteen  windows,  for  which  he  paid  £1  11s.  6 d.  and  £2  10s.  od.; 
value  of  house  £5,  duty  2s.  6 d.;  one  female  servant  5s.,  and  a horse 
ios.:  a total  of  £4  19s.  ad.  He  and  Mr.  Reveley  are  marked  “ B,” 
i.e.  they  were  the  only  bachelors,  but  do  not  appear  to  hafe 
been  taxed  as  such.  The  remaining  houses  had  from  ten  to  six 
windows,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a sliding  scale  of  duty  • 
two  other  householders  kept  female  servants,  one  each,  but  only 
paid  2s.  (id.  for  them:  all  with  three  exceptions  kept  a horse 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman  occupied  a small  house,  he  was  curate  of 
the  parish  church  at  Kirkby  Wiske,  three  miles  distant.  Robert 
Hutton’s  is  the  only  name  still  residing  in  the  towmship. 
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West  Riding. 


The  following  notes  are  chiefly  taken  from  letters  written  by 
the  Huttons  of  Whiteley  Wood  and  Norfolk  Street,  Sheffield,  to 
their  cousin  Robert  Hutton,  of  Sowber  Gate,  Northallerton. 

“ . You  will  probably  have  heard  of  the  disturbances  in 
this  Town  and  the  Mischief  that  threatened  many  of  the  principal 
Inhabitants  on  Wednesday  night  but  which  were  m a great  degree 
prevented  by  the  activity  of  the  Light  Dragoons  who  arrived  here 
in  the  morning  from  Nottingham.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
been  the  principal  sufferer,  much  Damage  has  been  done  to  his 
Property  at  Broom  Hall,  a great  part  of  his  Furniture  and  Library 
destroyed,  and  a very  large  quantity  of  Hay  consumed,  many  of 
the  Stacks  were  burning  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  night.  The 
Rioters  had  set  Fire  to  the  House,  which  the  Light  Horse  arrived 
only  just  in  time  to  extinguish.  (They  had  previously  forced  m 
the  Gaol  windows  in  King  Street,  broke  those  adjoining,  and  liberated 
the  Prisoners.)  . . . They  next  assembled  before  the  House  of  Mr. 
Eyre,  Steward  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  windows  they  de- 
molished, and  were  proceeding  to  greater  acts  of  violence  when 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  Military,  through  whose  Diligence  m 
patrolling  the  Streets,  good  order  was  preserved  the  remainder  01 
the  Night.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  it  is  said,  escaped  from  his  house  without 
a hat,  and  fled  through  back  Streets  to  the  Tontine,1  from  whence 
he  took  a Chaise  to  Rotherham  and  returned  on  Thursday  Morning 
with  a Party  of  Heavy  Dragoons  who  were  sent  here  from  \ork. 
On  Thursday  night  the  outbuildings  at  Norwood  Hall  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wheat  were  set  on  Fire,  and  a quantity  of  Hay  and  Corn  con- 
sumed before  any  assistance  could  be  procured. 

No  Person  was  seen  near  the  House,  but  a number  of  \ oices 
were  heard  shouting  in  the  surrounding  Woods,  when  the  Fire 
was  discovered.  Near  two  hundred  respectable  Persons  have  been 
sworn  in  Constables  on  the  occasion,  large  Parties  of  whom  walked 
the  Streets  every  night  and  take  every  step  likely  to  preserve  the 
Peace.  Bringing  a Military  Force  into  the  Town  was  a very  un- 
popular Measure  with  the  lower  ranks  and  excited  much  murmuring 
and  uneasiness  even  amongst  quiet  orderly  People  on  account  of 


1 The  town  of  Sheffield  was  incorpo- 
rated as  far  as  regards  the  manufactory 
in  1624,  and  is  styled  “ the  company  of 
Cutlers  of  Hallamshire.”  It  is  governed 
by  a master,  two  wardens,  six  searchers, 
and  twenty-four  assistants,  and  the  rest 
commonalty.  By  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawfu. 
for  the  master  &c.  to  make  laws  for  the 


good  order,  rule,  and  government  of  all 
the  members  of  the  said  company  &c., 
and  to  levy  reasonable  penalties  on  those 
who  neglect  to  observe  them. — Lang- 
dale’s  Yorkshire,  p.  402. 

“ The  Tontine  ” is  given  m Langdale 
as  the  head  hotel.  ‘‘It  stood  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Norfolk  Market 
Hall.” — Burgery  of  Sheffield. 
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the  high  pi  ice  of  Provisions,  but  indeed  for  some  time  before  the 
most  alarming  Discontent  had  prevailed.  However,  the  whole 
odium  fell  on  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  met  the  Light  Dragoons  at  a 
distance  from  the  Town  on  Wednesday,  and  preceded  them  to  the 
Tontine  thro  vast  Crowds  of  People  whom  Curiosity  and  other 
motives  drew  together  from  all  quarters.  Many  amongst  them 
used  the  most  thretning  and  insulting  language,  tho'  they  did  not 
commit  any  Outrage  till  between  ten  and  eleven  at  Night.  The 
ostensible  Reason  for  bringing  the  Soldiers  here  was  to  protect  the 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Inclosure 
of  some  waste  Lands  abt.  Stannington  in  this  Neighbourhood  in 
the  Discharge  of  their  Duty,  as  they  had  a few  weeks  before  been 
insulted  and  driven  from  the  Grounds  by  near  three  hundred  persons, 
w o hreatened  their  Lives  if  ever  they  came  there  again  on  similar 

"eSS;„--  , “Bar:  Hutton.” 

Norfolk  Street  (Sheffield), 

August  2nd,  1791. 

From  The  Records  of  the  Surgery  o)  Sheffield,  p.  307-  “ In  1701 
the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  inclosure  of  the  waste 
and  common  lands  of  Upper  and  Nether  Hallam  caused  some 
popu  ar  commotions.  In  July  the  magistrates  sent  for  a detach- 
ment of  Dragoons.  The  prison  was  attacked  and  the  prisoners 
iberated.  Broomhall,  the  residence  of  the  Vicar,  who  was  a 
magistrate,  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  his  furniture,  books  and 
other  things  destroyed.  A man  named  Bennett  was  executed  at 

pp0167,  68  ” arS°n  at  Br00mhaU-  See  Shefidi  Local  Register. , 

The  next  letter  describes  further  Riots  in  the  following  year, 

“ Dear  Cousin:  ...  We  have  lately  had  some  trifling  disturb- 
ances here  occasioned  by  Military  Insolence.  Four  Officers  all  Men 
o goo  roperty  took  upon  themselves  on  many  occasions  to  show 
gieat  contempt  for  the  Towns  People.  In  an  Evening  no  Woman 
could  venture  out  without  danger  of  being  insulted,  and  if  a Cutler 
refused  to  give  the  Wall  he  was  pushed  from  the  Causeway  in  the 
rudest  manner.  Such  treatment  was  not  to  be  endured.7  Great 
Numbers  of  People  assembled  for  several  Evenings  before  the 
Tontine  threatening  the  Officers  and  breaking  several  Windows 
Two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring  Magistrates  were  sent  for,  whom 
the  Officers  strongly  importuned  to  read  the  Riot  Act— this  they 
prudently  refused  to  do  or  the  consequences  might  have  £ 
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dangerous.  One  Evening  which  was  uncommonly  dark  the  Soldiers 
who  by  their  Officers  Orders  had  armed  themselves  with  Clubs 
rushed  out  upon  the  Mob  who  were  beginning  to  assemble,  pursued 
them  thro’  several  Streets,  and  knocked  down  every  man  who  came 
in  their  way.  Many  innocent  People  who  had  given  no  provocation 
were  terribly  maimed.  One  Person  in  particular  who  was  quietly 
making  his  Shop  Window  at  a great  distance  from  the  Tontine  had 
his  Head  so  much  bruised  that  he  remained  for  several  days  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  next  Day 
the  minds  of  the  People  were  so  much  irritated  that  serious  mischief 
was  to  be  apprehended.  In  the  Evening  a more  numerous  Mob 
assembled  armed  with  Clubs  and  many  of  them  as  was  said  with 
Pistols  concealed  about  them,  but  by  the  conciliatory  interference 
of  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  Town,  who  pledged 
themselves  that  the  conduct  of  the  Officers  should  be  represented 
to  the  War  Office  when  they  would  be  immediately  recalled,  and 
that  a prosecution  should  be  commenced  against  them,  they  were 
prevailed  on  to  disperse.  As  soon  as  the  disturbance  was  known 
a Superior  Officer  was  immediately  sent  here  who  it  has  been  said 
gave  these  Military  Coxcombs  a severe  Reprimand  and  they  were 
sent  off  privately  in  a Chaise  at  3 o’Clock  the  next  morning.  The 

Town  has  since  been  perfectly  quiet.  ...  ,,  Robt.  Hutton.” 

Sheffield,  May  27th,  ’92. 

“ Dear  Cousin.  . . . Tom  Leader  the  other  Evening  (Impru- 
dently enough)  gave  the  Musicians  \ a crown  to  play  God  save  the 
King  at  the  Theatre,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  out  of  the 
Orchestra:  he  has  since  received  many  anonymous  Letters  threat- 
ening to  shoot  him  and  that  they  mean  to  rase  his  House  to  the 
Ground.  The  Town  swarms  with  written  Pasquinades  containing 
scandalous  upon  Mrs.  L.  which  are  notoriously  false.  Mr.  & Mrs. 
Leader  however  do  not  stand  alone,  several  other  of  our  great 
People  are  in  nearly  similar  situation.  These  libellous  Papers  have 
been  circulated  with  much  secresy  & industry. 

Sheffield,  Dec.  2nd,  1792.  “ Robt.  Hutton.” 

• • • 

The  next  letter  shows  the  people  of  Sheffield  in  a different 
mind. 

“ Dear  Cousin.  . . . Loyalty  has  lately  been  triumphant  and 
the  voice  of  discontent  has  been  lost  in  the  ‘ busy  hum  ’ of  God 
save  the  King  with  the  ringing  of  Bells  the  bring  of  Cannon,  Squibs 
& Vollies.  We  are  a Town  of  Politicians  and  the  Interest  People 
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TT  “ Po'itics  ®ay  bf  seen  in  the  Crowds  that  have  lately  followed 
Offir  t n |eaches  Yard  and  have  attended  about  the  Post- 
ou*le°ffieldrRef  ^ abilities  of  some  of 

as  a fact  that  I * lel“_ “^conceptions  it  is  reported  here 

himself  with  Chll\  eCre|ary  Br°omhead  some  time  since  found 
iTtimT  &™Uld  n0t  be  PerSUaded  to  the  contrary:  till 

heard  at  SchooMh^i  ^ br0t  f0rth  nothinS-  Thomas  had 

^e  Sans  Cmil  t , bef°re  the  Privy  Council  like  a 

,,  . Jans  Coulette  for  he  was  so  badly  covered  by  his  Breeches 

hat  they  declared  he  was  indecent  & ordered  him  a new  Pair 
Sheffield,  June  2nd,  1794.  “ Robt.  Hutton.”' 

In  1800  the  following  Address  was  presented  to  the  King  “ unani 

sirs  * ‘"8"  "e,in5  wi,h “»  T. 

-”5i 

Assistants  of  the  Corporation  of  Cutle r’s  n H £3^'  ^ 
of  the  Town  nf  QuCm  i j t r • ^ailamshne,  the  Collector 

p>  ' , Shefdeld  and  his  Assistants:  the  Twelve  Canital 

Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of  the  Town  and  Parish  nf  i 
m the  County  of  York  and  in,  r if  h °f  Sheffield> 

“scsTyr  “fry.;."  “a  f, 

RoS.a,  P«»c,  y„;r  rr,  as*  sirrtr 

ffie°i  a Ut  AfttemC  ma<3e  °n  y°Ur  MajeSty’s  Most  Sacred  Person  bv 
the  hand  of  an  Assassin:  and  to  facilitate  your  Majestv  and  \h 

Nation  at  large  on  the  evident  interposition  of  Divih  p C 
in  rendering  completely  abortive  so  horrid  and  flatigious  an  AUempT 

»ryrr„rrzr,  sy" ide>  oi  ~r 

resulted  from  so  nefarious  an  Act  w,  “haTnof  ,f  f h"e 

the  iron:  b»,  shall  oo„»„e  ourselv,  „ ,^1  ° “■*“>= 

■aiesty  w.  shah  fee.  „ an  tnd.speL  f,  f ,,  ff!  ^ 
fervent  Prayer,  Supreme  Disposed  ol  ,fE“  f ,ha,  f 

be  pleased  to  continue  to  watch  over  and  to  preserve  to  a v ^ 
remote  Period  of  Time  a Life  so  justly  endeared  to  the  Thole  Br  Hsf 
1 mpire  by  the  uniform  Exercise  of  every  Public  and  Private  Virtue  ' 
May  29,  1800. 

In  1793  Robert  Hutton  witnessed  the  laxn’nn-  ^ +u  ^ a 
the  Infirmary  at  Sheffield.  He  wrote:  ' § 6 rSt  St°ne  °f 
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“ Dear  Cousin.  ...  I have  been  to  see  the  first  stone  laid  of 
our  intended  Infirmary.  The  Procession  exhibited  a very  gay 
appearance  and  consisted  of  the  Freemasons  with  their  Insignia, 
the  Charity  Boys,  Town  Burgesses,  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  the 
Clergy,  the  Cutlers  Company,  and  lastly  all  the  Friendly  Societies 
with  music  playing  and  colours  flying.  Mr.  Swallow  of  the  Forge 
was  deputed  by  Mrs.  Fell  to  lay  the  first  stone  and  a great  crowd 
of  People  attended.  ...  “ R«bt.  Hutton/ 

Norfolk  Street,  7th  Sept.,  1793. 

The  following  is  a MS.  copy  of  the  menu  of  a sumptuous  banquet 

at  Wentworth:  . 

An  Account  of  ye  Entertainment  given  at  ye  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham s birth  day  when  he  was  of  Age,  May  13th,  1751,  at  Went- 
worth House. 


Preparations . 

2 Oxen  weighed  228  st.  n lbs. 


2 Bullocks 
15  Sheep 
g Calves  - 
15  Lambs  - 
48  Hams 
Salmon 
Other  Fish 


142 

y y 

0 

y y 

95 

y y 

6 

y y 

67 

y y 

6 

y y 

34 

y y 

4 

y y 

68 

y y 

8 

y y 

16 

y y 

0 

y y 

32 

y y 

0 

y y 

A Bill  of  Fare. 

55  Tables— Seats  in  ye  House 
for  2084  People, 
no  Dishes  of  Beef. 

70  do.  Pies. 

48  do.  Hams. 

40  do.  Chickens. 

50  do.  Mutton. 

75  do.  Veal. 

55  do.  Lamb. 

104  do.  Fish. 

100  do.  Tarts. 


684  st.  7 lbs.  652  Dishes. 


100  Dozen  of  Pidgeons:  Liquor. 

177  D.  of  Fowls  and  Chickens:  Small  Bear  3 Hogsheads: 

One  horse  load  of  Crabs  & Lob-  Strong  Bear  41  Do.: 
s-(-ers;  Punch  6 Do.: 

40  Doz.  of  Cray-Fish : Wine  70  Doz.  of  Quart  Bottles : 

1 Chest  of  sweet  China  Oranges : Seats  out  of  Doors  for  5060 
350  Bushels  of  Wheatin  Bread:  People. 

500  Tarts  Cheesecakes  & Custards. 
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General. 

A banker  tells  me  that  a cheque  as  given  below  was  a common 
way  in  the  north  of  insulting  or  libelling  your  neighbours : 

“ No.  Ff.  8. 

I Promise  to  pay  Mr.  Benj.  Bulk 

or  Bearer  on  Demand  the  Sum  of  TWO  PENCE,  Value  received 
SCALE  DE  CROSS  BANK,  Newcastle,  24  Jany.,  1784. 

For  Sir  J.  Duncan,  Hide,  Strap,  Last,  Awl,  & Self. 

TWO  PENCE.  JACOB  END. 

Entd.  Jas.  Back  No.  Ff.  8. 

N.B. — Our  Estates  liable  and  Copper  taken.” 

The  Duties  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  were  in  1776  very  various 
and  onerous,  they  were  required  to  set  to  work  the  children  of 
their  township  of  all  such  parents  as  shall  not  be  thought  able  to 
keep  them;  to  set  to  work  such  persons  married  or  unmarried 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them  and  use  no  trade  to  get  their 
living  by ; to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  by  taxation  of  every  inhabi- 
tant a convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  or  other 
stuff  to  set  the  poor  to  work;  also  money  for  the  relief  of  the  lame, 
old,  blind  and  others  being  poor  and  unable  to  work ; also  to  put  out 
children  as  apprentices  out  of  the  township;  they  are  to  take  care 
that  the  first  letter  of  the  township  with  the  letter  P be  put  on  the 
upper  coat  of  each  inhabitant  who  receives  the  alms  of  the  town- 
ship ; if  a poor  inhabitant  refuses  to  wear  the  said  badge  his  or  her 
allowance  may  and  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  and  if  the  Overseers 
relieve  such  poor  as  do  not  wear  the  badge  they  shall  be  fined 
twenty  shillings  for  each  default. 

The  duties  of  constables  in  1784  were  still  more  exacting.  They 
had  to  inquire  and  truly  present  the  names  of  all  Popish  recusants 
within  their  parishes  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  forbear  to 
repair  to  Church  according  to  law,  to  distinctly  set  down  the  names 
of  the  master,  mistress,  or  dame  of  the  family,  and  the  names  of  the 
servants  by  their  sir-names  and  the  names  of  baptism,  and  of 
sojourners,  and  above  the  rest  the  names  of  the  schoolmasters;  and 
they  shall  present  the  names  of  all  such  who  do  not  resort  to  divine 
service  every  Sunday  and  certify  whether  the  twelve-pence  on 
Sunday  is  forfeited  and  received  and  duly  employed  for  the  poor : 
or  of  whom  it  hath  been  received  and  of  whom  neglected.  They 
shall  inquire  what  felonies  have  been  committed,  and  who  hath 
prosecuted  the  same;  whether  any  hue  and  cries  have  been  made, 
VOL.  xxiv.  7 
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and  prosecuted  by  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  whether  watch  has 
been  kept  for  apprehending  felons  and  vagrants.  They  had  also 
to  look  after  rogues  and  vagabonds,  the  erection  of  cottages,  the 
conduct  of  taverns,  inns,  etc.,  weights  and  measures,  the  sale  of 
corn,  maltsters  and  brewhouses,  the  abilities  of  petty  constables, 
servants,  the  repairing  of  bridges  and  highways.  They  had  also 
to  certify  that  stocks  were  provided  in  every  parish  for  setting  the 
poor  to  work,  that  apprentices  had  been  bound,  what  bastards  had 
been  born,  who  were  their  reputed  fathers,  and  how  they  had  been 
punished,  and  how  the  bastards  are  provided  for;  they  had  to 
“ present  ” all  profane  cursers  and  swearers,  and  to  say  if  they  have 
been  punished  and  the  penalties  distributed  for  the  use  of  the 
poor;  they  had  to  report  about  riots,  and  of  constables  neglecting 
their  duties. 


ANCIENT  HERALDRY  IN  THE  DEANERY 

OF  BUCICROSE. 


By  Rev.  C.  V.  COLLIER,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and 
Rev.  HENRY  LAWRANCE,  M.A. 

The  writers  of  this  paper  have  endeavoured  to  describe  all  the 
surviving  examples  of  ancient  heraldry  in  the  old  Deanery  of  Buck- 
rose.  Brief  notice  is  taken  of  later  coats,  when  they  appear  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  or  when  their  inclusion  seems 
necessary  to  complete  a series.  Modern  heraldry,  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  without  interest,  is  not  dealt  with.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  ancient  heraldry  is  to  be  found  under  one  or  other  of 
the  following  headings : 

(1)  Those  shields  in  stone  which  form  part  of  the  fabric. 

They  are  often  to  be  seen  on  the  parapet  of  church 
towers  or  at  the  ends  of  the  dripstones  of  the  windows. 
In  Buckrose  we  have  examples  of  this  form  of  decoration 
at  Wintringham,  a remarkably  fine  series  consisting 
originally  of  thirty-two  shields;  on  the  gateway  at 
Kirkham  Priory,  where  the  heraldry  is  only  second  in 
interest  to  that  at  Wintringham;  at  Settrington,  and 
at  Wharram-Percy. 

(2)  Coats  of  arms  connected  with  the  memorials  of  the  dead : 

ancient  incised  slabs  as  at  North  Grimston  ; table  monu- 
ments, with  or  without  superimposed  effigies,  as  at 
Birdsall ; or  monumental  brasses,  the  examples  of  which 
at  North  Grimston,  Norton,  and  Settrington  are  of  late 
date. 

(3)  Heraldic  glass,  of  which  there  are  some  interesting  remains 

at  Thorpe  Basset. 

(4)  Carved  woodwork  used  in  the  interior  decoration  of  the 

church,  of  which  there  are  no  examples  in  this  deanery. 

The  description  of  brasses,  stained  glass,  or  woodwork  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  the  writers  have  confined 
themselves  to  an  account  of  the  heraldry  in  each  case. 
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BIRDSALL  (St.  Mary).1 

In  the  chancel  of  the  new  church  (built  1824)  is  a monument 
removed  from  the  old.  It  consists  of  a recumbent  figure  of  a lady 
with  kneeling  children,  beneath  her  head  is  a shield  charged  with 
[1 argent ] two  bars  and  in  chief  three  cinqfoils  [. gules ],  the  arms  of  de 
Brideshall2 *  or  Birdsall,  a family  of  some  importance  here  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Robert  de  Briddesale  held 
one  knight's  fee  in  Birdsall  of  William  de  Paganel  (Foster,  Yorks. 
Vis.,  26)  ; Gilbert  de  Briddesale  held  two  caracutes  of  the  fee  of 
Peter  de  Mauley  (Kirby  s Inquest,  271).  The  name  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  documents  of  the  period. 

On  the  tower  of  the  old  church  is  a shield  [ argent ] on  a Jess  [vert] 
between  three  cross-crosslets  [sable]  as  many  talbots  [of  the  field], 3 with 
the  initials  TS-  and  the  date  1601.  These  are  the  arms  of 
Thomas  Sotheby,  of  Birdsall  (Vis.,  1584).  The  family  was  settled 
at  Pocklington  previous  to  their  acquiring  Birdsall.  They  came 
originally  from  Lincolnshire,  and  apparently  derive  their  name 
from  a village,  now  called  Sutterby,  in  that  county.  In  the  church 
there  are  also  the  arms  of  Sotheby  quartering  Hawcliffe,  [azure] 
two  bars  [or]  over  all  a lion  rampant  [gules] ; John  Sotheby,  of  Pock- 
lington, father  of  the  first  Robert  Sotheby,  of  Birdsall,  having 
married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Hawcliffe,  of  Grimthorpe, 
co.  York;  and  Sotheby  impaling  Pegge,4  the  arms  of  Thomas 
Sotheby,  whose  only  daughter  and  heir  married  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Willoughby,  and  his  first  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pegge,  of 
Beauchief,  co.  Derby. 


BUGTHORPE  (St.  Andrew). 

Thoralby,  the  seat  of  the  Payler  family,  created  baronets  1642, 
extinct  1706,  is  in  this  parish.  There  are  monuments  of  late  date 
(Sir  Edward  Payler,  first  baronet,  1647,  and  Mary  Payler,  1757) 
showing  the  arms  gules  on  a bend  or  over  three  lions  passant  gardant 
argent  as  many  mullets  pierced  sable.  The  pedigree  is  entered  in 
Dugdale's  Vis.,  p.  317,  but  “ no  proofe  made  of  these  armes.”5 


1 Ancient  dedication  “ All  Hallows,” 
Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  ii,  184. 

2 Burke,  Gen.  Arm.,  gives  two  coats 
for  this  name — argent  two  bars  azure  in 

chief  three  mullets  gules  and  argent  two 
bars  gemelles  between  three  mullets  gules, 

both  of  which  differ  slightly  from  the 
arms  given  above.  Sire  Gilbert  de 

Briddeleshale  de  argent  a ij  bares 


gymile  de  azure  en  le  chef  iij  moles  de 
goules  ( Roll  of  Arms  Ed.  II,  Nicholas). 

3 Per  W.  Flower,  Norroy  per  literas 
patentes  dat.  apud  Birdsall,  5 Aug., 
Anno  1563  (Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  170). 

4 Argent  a chevron  between  three 
wedges  (pegs)  sable. 

5 See  also  E.R.A.S.  Trans.,  xiii,  28, 
and  Burke,  Extinct  Bart. 
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KIRKHAM  PRIORY. 


There  are  ten  shields  on  the  gateway: 

(1)  [Or]  three  chevronels  [gules]  (Clare). 

(2)  [Gules]  three  leopards  [or]  (Plantagenet). 

These  are  the  arms  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  7th  Earl  of 
Hertford  and  3rd  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Joan  d'Acre  his 
wife,  daughter  of  King  Edward  I.  “ Le  Roy  d’Angleterre 
porte  goules  trois  lupds  d'or:  Le  Counte  de  Gloster  d'or 
a trois  cheurons  de  goul3  ” (Glover  s Roll).  He  was  the 
overlord  of  William,  Lord  Ros,  and  died  in  1295. 

(3)  [Gules]  three  water  bougets  [argent]  (Ros). 

(4)  Chequy  [or  and  gules]1  (Vaux). 

The  arms  of  William,  2nd  Baron  Ros,  who  rebuilt  the 
gateway,  and  Maud  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  John 
de  Vaux.  “ William  de  Roos  de  goules  a trois  bouges 
d’Arget  ” (Glover1  s Roll). 

(5)  [Gules]  three  Catherine-wheels  [argent]  (Lespec). 

William,  Lord  Ros,  was  descended  from  Peter  de  Ros, 
who  by  his  marriage  with  Adeline,  sister  and  co-heir  of 
Walter  Lespec,  the  founder  of  Kirkham,  brought  Hamlake 
(Helmsley)  to  this  family. 

(6)  Barry  of  six  [argent  and  azure]  three  chaplets  [gules]  (Grey- 


stock). 


These  are  really  the  arms  of  FitzRalph.  Ralph 
FitzWilliam  FitzRalph,  Lord  of  Grimthorpe,  succeeded  to 
the  Barony  of  Greystock,  and  his  descendants,  though 
assuming  the  name  of  Greystock,  retained  their  paternal 
arms  as  above.2 

(7)  [Azure]  a bend  [or]  (Scrope). 

Of  the  many  alliances  with  the  family  of  Scrope,  Lord 
Liverpool  thinks  that  this  coat  may  refer  to  the  marriage 
of  Lord  Ross  daughter  Margaret  with  Sir  Henry  Scrope. 

(8)  Ros. 

(9)  Ros. 

(10)  [Azure]  a cross  patonce  [or]  (?  Trusbut). 

Lord  Liverpool,  however,  expresses  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  coat,  really  the  arms  of  FitzPaine,  was  the  original 

1 This  is  the  usual  description  of  the  so  also  Harl.  MS.,  521.  “Sire  Johan  de 
arms,  though,  perhaps,  argent  and  gules  Vaus  chekere  de  argent  e de  goules 


is  correct.  Glover  gives  argent  and  gules 
for  the  Vaux  quartering  in  the  Ros 
shield  at  Helmsley  (Vis.  of  Yorks.,  448) ; 


. . . (Roll  of  Edw.  II). 

2 Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xviii,  106. 
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bearing  of  Trusbut.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  not. 
In  all  probability  Trusbut  used  the  three  bougets, 
representing  a play  on  the  name,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently adopted  by  Ros,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time.1  There  is  also  at  Kirkham  a shield  bearing  [gules] 
biletty  a lion  rampant  [or]  (Bulmer).  Lord  Liverpool 
suggests  that  this  may  have  formed  part  of  a memorial  to 
William,  fourth  Lord  Ros,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Ralph,  Lord  Nevil,  whose  ancestor  Geoffrey  de  Nevil 
had  married  Emma,  the  heiress  of  Bertram  de  Bulmer. 
“ Sir  Raufe  de  Bolmere  de  goules  bilette  de  or  a un  lion 

rampand  de  or  ” (Nicholas,  Roll  of  Edward  II).2 

* 

LANGTON  (St.  Andrew). 

At  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a handsome  tomb,  with  a 
recumbent  figure,  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Ingram,  of  Temple  Newsam,  and  daughter  of  Watkinson  Payler, 
who  died  2 October,  1656. 

Three  coats: 

(1)  Ermine  on  a Jess  sable  three  escallops  or  (Ingram). 

(2)  Payler,3 *  on  a lozenge. 

(3)  Ingram,  impaling  Payler.  Crest:  A farmyard  cock  gold. 

There  are  in  the  church  several  modern  examples  of  the  arms  of 
Norcliffe — azure  five  mascles  in  cross  or  a chief  ermine — a family 
which  acquired  the  manor  in  1618.  The  original  grant  of  arms, 
dated  1 July,  1606,  is  preserved  at  the  Hall  [Glover  s and  St.  George  s 
Vis.,  p.  558;  Dugdale’s  Vis.,  p.341;  Foster's  Yorks.  Fed.). 


NORTH  GRIMSTON  (St.  Nicholas). 

In  the  chancel  is  an  incised  grave-cover,  bearing  the  usual  cross, 
and  on  the  dexter  side  a shield  charged  with  three  boars.  This  slab 
probably  marked  the  grave  of  a member  of  the  family  of  Nalton,  or 
Nawton.  From  a fifteenth  century  Roll  of  Arms 4 we  learn  that 
“ Wylyam  of  Nauton  beryth  goldiij  borys  of  Sabyll  passaunt  armyd 
w1  sylvyr.  Yorkchyre.”  The  family  was  long  connected  with 
North  Grimston.  Francis  Nalton,  of  Westow,  entered  his  pedigree 
at  the  Visitation  of  1612.5  He  was  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Nalton, 


1 Monsire  Trusbutt  d’argent  a une 
daunsy  sable  entre  trois  bouges  sable 
( Roll  of  Edw.  III). 

2 For  a description  of  the  heraldry  at 

Kirkham,  see  article  by  the  late  Lord 

Liverpool,  E.R.A.S.  Trans.,  viii,  i,  and 


Assoc.  Arch.  Soc  Reports  and  Papers,  iv, 
269  (J.  R.  Walbran). 

3 See  Bugthorpe. 

4 Ancestor,  vii,  197. 

6 Glover  and  St.  George,  556. 
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younger  brother  of  Henry  Nalton,  of  Grimston.  The  Naltons 
were  evidently  of  some  standing,  since  this  Henry  Nalton  manied 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bulmer1 2;  his  three  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  married  into  the  families  of  Harwood,  Constable,  and 

Conyers. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  east  wall,  neai  the  flooi,  is  a brass 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Cracroft,  who  died  27  August, 
1602  (p.  269  of  this  volume). 

Surrounding  the  inscription  are  four  shields,  the  first  and  fouith 
quarterly  of  five. 

(1)  Per  pale  [ vert  and  gules ] on  a bend  dancetty  [argent]  three 
martlets  [sable]  (Cracroft). 

(2)  Ermine  a griffin  segreant  [gules]  (Grantham). 

(3)  [Gules]  a crescent  surmounted  by  an  estoile  [or]  (Tuke). 

(4)  [Argent]  two  bars  [azure]  (Hilton). 

(5)  [Argent]  a chevron  between  in  chief  two  crescents  and  in  base 
a cross-crosslet  fitchy  [sable]  a mullet  for  difference  (Gage). 

The  remaining  shields  each  bear  Cracroft  impaling  ermine  a 
chevron  [sable]  on  a chief  [of  the  same]  three  bulls  heads  caboshed 
I" argent  armed  or]  (Beverley).3  The  Grantham  arms  and  quaiteiings 
also  appear  on  Robert  Grantham  s . tomb  at  Dunholme,  and  on 
Sir  Thomas  St.  Paule’s  monument  at  Snarford.  The  same  coats 
were  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  woodwork  at  Dunholme  Hall,  now 
demolished. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  two  mural  monuments: 


(1)  Thomas  Langley  (died  27  June,  1694)  an<^  Elizabeth,  his 

wife  (died  1 Aug.,  1697). 

i.  Paly  of  six  argent  and  vert  (Langley). 

ii.  Langley  impaling  [blank)  (Metcalfe). 

(2)  Thomas  Langley  (died  1 Nov.,  1623). 


In  stone,  on  the  exterior  of  the  south  aisle  (a  seventeenth 
century  insertion)  the  arms  of  Langley,  as  above. 

Langley  of  North  Grimston,  arms  as  above,  with  the  addition 
of  a canton  gules  ( Dugd . Vis.,  301).  Thomas  Langley  (aged  forty-one 
in  1666)  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Metcalfe,  merchant, 
of  Hull. 


1  Ibid.,  193,  when  he  is  called  Henry 
Newton;  and  Vis.,  1563,  44,  when  the 
same  mistake  is  made. 


2 Misc.  Geneal.  et  Herald.,  2nd  ser.,  i, 
204. 

3 William  Beverly  occurs  as  a property 
owner  at  North  Grimston,  1584. 
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NORTON  (St.  Peter).1 

In  the  vestiy  of  the  new  church  there  is  preserved  a brass  plate, 
taken  fiom  the  old  church  on  its  demolition  (p.  270  of  this  volume). 

This  plate,  elected  to  the  memory  of  Captain  William  Gourley, 
who  died  17  June,  159T  shows  his  arms  ermine  three  martlets  [gules].2 
Above  this  is  a coat  of  arms  carved  in  stone,  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  brass  inscription  at  the  other  side  of  the  vestry,  recording 
the  death  of  Captain  Thomas  Westropp  and  his  wife,  who  was 
William  Gourley's  widow. 

Quaiterly:  one  and  four,  [sable]  a lion  rampant  ermine  crowned 
[or]  (Westiop)  ; two  and  three,  [argent]  on  a jess  gules  between  three 

popinjays  [vert]  collared  [gules]  as  many  escallops  [of  the  first] 
(Thwenge). 

These  are  the  arms  of  John  Thwenge,  of  Corneburgh,3  younger 
brother  of  Marmaduke.  His  great-granddaughter  and  (eventually) 
heir  married  John  Westhroppe.4 


SETTRINGTON  (All  Saints). 

On  the  parapet  of  the  tower  are  three  shields  on  each  face;  the 
middle  shield  on  the  east  and  west  sides  bears  [or]  a bend  sable 
(Mauley)  impaling  [or]  on  a cross  engrailed  [gules]  five  escallops 
[argent]  (Bigod).  The  other  shields  bear  Bigod. 

Roger  Bigod,  5th  Earl  of  Norfolk,  held  Settrington  at  the  time 
of  Kirby  s Inquest.  Before  1304  he  alienated  it  to  his  kinsman, 
Sir  John  Bigod,  the  founder  of  the  Settrington  line.  Sir  John 
Bigod,  of  Settrington,  married  Constance,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Peter,  3rd  Baron  de  Mauley,  who  died  in  1383.  The  other  daughter 
and  heir  was  the  wife  of  George  Salveyn,  and  in  the  arms  of  Salveyn, 
Mauley,  as  here,  is  given  the  place  of  honour.  " Rafe  Bigot  dor 
ung  crois  de  goules  a les  escalops  d’argent  en  le  croix  ” [Glover’ s 

Roll,  etc.).  Constable’ s Roll  gives  for  “ Sir  Fraunces  Bygode,”  of 
Settrington : 

(1)  Per  pale  or  and  vert  a lion  rampant  gules  (Earl  Marshall). 

(2)  Mauley. 

(3)  Bigod. 

(4)  Sutton.6 

Over  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  an  ancient  coat  with 
traces  of  colouring — Bigod. 


1 The  old  church  was  dedicated  to 
All  Saints  ( Yorks  Arch.  Journal,  ii,  188). 

2 Gourley  of  Sutton  Grange,  parish  of 

Norton  {Pedigree  Vis.,  1584-5). 


3 Parish  of  Sheriff  Hutton. 

4 Glover's  Vis.,  370. 

5 Surtees  Soc.,  xli.  Here  again  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Mauley  precedes  Bigod. 
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On  the  exterior  of  the  south  aisle  three  shields: 

(1)  [Or]  a cross  [gules]. 

This  probably  represents  the  ancient  coat  of  Bigod, 
before  the  escallops  were  added.  Le  Counte  de  Norff, 
Tor  a ung  crois  de  goulez  ” (Glover’s  Roll). 

(2)  [Azure]  a maunch  [or]  (Conyers). 

Sir  Francis  Bigod,  last  of  the  Settrington  line,  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Conyers  of  Hornby. 

(3)  Bigod.1 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a small  brass 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Carter,  D.D.,  rector,  who  died 
28  Feb.,  1666-7  (P-  272  of  this  volume). 

Quarterly . one  and  four,  [azure]  a talbot  passant  between  three 
round  buckles  [or]  (Carter) ; two  and  three,  [argent]  four  lions  passant 
in  bend  between  double  cotises  [sable]  (Hawtre).  His  grandfather 
John  Carter,  married  Prudence,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Philip  Hawtre,  of  Luton  ( Dugdales  Vis.,  363).  He  was  instituted 
to  Settrington  in  1641,  and  ejected  in  1644.  He  returned  at  the 
Restoration,  became  Archdeacon  of  Chester  19  Oct.,  1660, 2 and 
was  created  D.D.  of  Cambridge,  per  lit.  Reg.,  1661.  Administration 
to  Frances,  his  wife,  30  May,  1667  (Torre). 


SHERBURN  (St.  Hilda). 

No  ancient  arms.  The  shields  carelessly  assigned  to  this 
church  m Nelson  s Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England , 2x9  are  to 
be  found  in  the  windows  of  the  West  Riding  Sherburn. 


SKIRPENBECK  (St.  Mary). 3 

Mural  monument  on  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Paget  (died  17  June,  1636),  son  of  William  Paget,  B.D., 
“ pastor  here,”  his  wife,  Grissill,  and  two  children. 

Three  shields: 


(1)  [Sable]  a cross  engrailed  [argent]  (Paget)  impaling 

on  a chevron  between  three  leopards  faces  [?]  as  many  cross 
crosslets  fitchy. 

(2)  Paget  with  a water-bouget  in  the  first  quarter. 

(3)  The  second  coat  in  No.  (1). 


1 Dodsworth  mentions  no  arms  under 

Settrington,  but  refers  to  the  tomb  of 
Edmund  Bigot,  of  Scagglethorpe,  d.  1580. 


2 Le  Neve,  Fast.  Eccl.  Attgl. 

3 Ancient  dedication  ( Yorks  Arch 
Journal,  ii,  189). 
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William  Paget,  or  Patchet,  was  instituted  to  Skirpen- 
beck  21  July,  1571,  and  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son, 
John  Patchet,  14  March,  1599-1600.  The  last-named 
resigned  17  April,  1623,  and  by  his  will,  24  May  of  the 
same  year,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel. 

THORPE  BASSET  (All  Saints). 

Amongst  the  fragments  of  ancient  glass  in  the  east  window  are 
six  shields: 

(1)  Quarterly : one  and  four,  azure  semee  de  lys  or  (France 

Ancient) ; two  and  three,  gules  three  leopards  or  (England). 

(2)  Gules  three  water  bougets  argent1  (Ros). 

(3)  Or  a lion  rampant  azure  (Percy). 

(4)  Azure  a cross  or  (St.  Denys). 

(5)  Argent  a cross  gules  (St.  George). 

(6)  Azure  three  crowns  or  (St.  Edmund). 

All  the  shields  except  the  first  are  beautifully  diapered.  John, 
6th  Lord  Ros,  “ not  less  distinguished  for  piety  than  valour  ” 
(Burke,  Extinct  Peerage),  died  1393,  having  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry,  3rd  Lord  Percy.  The  Royal  arms  were  probably  com- 
plimentary to  King  Richard  II,  in  whose  service  Lord  Ros  dis- 
tinguished himself.  St.  Denys  and  St.  George  were  respectively 
the  patron  saints  of  France  and  England,  the  countries  over  which 
his  royal  master  claimed  to  reign.  St.  Edmund  was  a favourite 
saint  of  Richard  II,  and  these  arms,  with  a bordure  argent,  were 
granted  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  his  favourite, 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  was  probably  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  they  were  adopted  (with  the  addition  of  an  open 
book)  as  the  arms  of  the  University  of  Oxford.2 


WESTOW  (St.  Mary). 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a ledger  stone  with  the 
following  inscription : 

M.P.S. 


Here  lyeth  expecting  the 
Resurrection  of  the  just 
The  Mortall 
parte  of 


1 This  coat  appears  to  have  been  re- 
stored, but  a careful  examination  of  the 
glass  points  to  its  being  original;  the 
altered  appearance  is  due  to  some  of  the 
quarries  having  been  reversed  at  some 

time,  thus  bringing  the  weathered  side 


inside  the  church.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  gules  in  the  coat  of  Ros,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  England,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

2 Archxol.  Oxon.,  i,  146. 
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George  Mountaigne 
of  Westo,  Esquier 
who  always  was  faithful 
to  his  King  and  Captain 
at  the  raysing  of  the  Standard 
against  ye  Re  bells. 

He  married  Mary 

daughter  of  Sir  Tho:  Gower  of  Stitnam  knt. 

and  Baronet 

of  whom  he  left  two  daughters 
Elizabeth  and  Katherine. 

He  slept  but  dyed  not  xj  Sepis  1669. 

Arms:  Barry  lozengy  or  and  azure  on  a chief  gules  three  crosslets 
gold. 

He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Mountaigne,  and  nephew  of  George 
Mountaigne,  Archbishop  of  York  1628  (Dugdale’ s Vis.,  362). 

WHARRAM  PERCY 
(St.  Martin).1 

On  the  parapet  of  the 
tower  are  two  shields  each 
charged  with  two  bars.  It 
is  possible  that  these  are 
the  mutilated  bearings  of 
Wake,  or  two  bars  gules  and. 
in  chief  three  torteaux.  Tho- 
mas, Lord  Wake  of  Lydel, 
the  founder  of  Haltemprize 
Priory,  endowed  the  Priory 
(19  Edw.  II)  with  the  church 
and  lands  at  Wharram.2 

WINTRINGHAM  (St.  Peter). 

There  is  a great  display  of  heraldry  on  the  tower,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  shields  are  very  difficult  to  identify  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  There  appear  originally  to  have  been  six  shields  on  each 
face  of  the  tower,  round  the  parapet,  with  two  at  the  ends  of  the 
dripstones  of  the  belfry  windows,  making  thirty-two  in  all.  In 
the  following  description  the  shields  are  read  from  left  to  right 
in  each  case. 

1 The  ancient  dedication  {Yorks.  Arch.  2 Dugd.  Mon.  vi  sio 

Journal,  ii,  190).  ’ ’ 0 y’ 
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South  Side. 

(1)  ...  on  a bend  three  crosslets  fleury  . . . 

(2)  Barry  of  six  [argent  and  azure ] three  chaplets  [gules]  (Grey- 

stock). 

(3)  [OA  on  a cross  engrailed  [gules]  five  escallops  [ argent ] 

(Bigod  of  Settrington). 

(4)  [Azure]  a maunch  [or]  (Conyers). 

Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  de 
At  on,  married  for  her  second  husband  Sir  John  Conyers, 
of  Sockburn.  Dodsworth  (Church  Notes,  163)  says  of 
Wintringham:  “ Conyers  de  Sockburne  ohm  nunc  Walterus 
Strickland  armiger  habet,”  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  by  this  marriage  Conyers  succeeded  to  property 
here. 

(5)  [Sable]  a saltire  [or]  (?  Clervaux). 

There  was  more  than  one  intermarriage  of  the  families 
of  Conyers  and  Clervaux.  Thomas  Clervaux,  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Clervaux,  of  Croft,  married  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Robert  Conyers,  of  Sockburn— apparently  the  grand- 
daughter of  John  Conyers,  mentioned  above. 

(6)  On  a bend  three  escallops. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  identify  this  coat 
with  the  arms  of  Eure  (quarterly  or  and  gules  on  a bend 
sable  three  escallops  argent).  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  who  died  in 
1422,  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
William  de  Aton  (his  father's  will  was  dated  at  Wintring- 
ham, 10  April,  1350).  There  is,  however,  now  no  signs 
of  quartering  in  the  shield.  Possibly  the  arms  may  be 
those  of  Lutton  of  Knapton  (sable  on  a bend  argent  three 
escallops  gules). 

On  the  Dripstones. 

(1)  On  a bend  three  escallops. 

(2)  [Gules]  a cross  patonce  [argent]  (Vesci). 

These  arms  were  used  by  Warine  de  Vesci,  of  Knapton, 
whose  grandson,  William  de  Aton,  added  the  same  charge 
on  a canton  to  his  paternal  arms  (harry  of  six  or  and  azure) 
(Yorks.  Arch.  Journal , xii,  266).  “ William  de  Vescy, 

goules  a ung  croix  patonce  d’argent  ” (Glover  s Roll). 
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West  Side. 

(1)  Chequy  [or  and  azure ] a fess  [gules]  (Clifford). 

Sir  John  Eure  (died  1393)  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Robert,  Lord  Clifford. 

(2)  [Missing.] 

(3)  A shield  with  the  date  the  year  when  the  tower  was 

repaired.  ^ 

(4)  A maunch  (Conyers). 

(5)  • • • a bend  . . . (?  Scrope  or  Mauley). 

(6)  [Or]  a fess  between  two  couple-closes  [gules]  (Fitz Walter). 

Robert  FitzRoger,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Eure  (ob.  c. 
I2I5)>  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
FitzWalter.  “ Walter  le  FitzRobert  d'or  ung  fece  entre 
deux  cheuerons  de  goules  ” (Glover’s  Roll). 

On  the  Dripstones. 

(1)  On  a bend  three  escallops. 

(2)  A saltire  (?  Clervaux). 

North  Side. 

(1)  Barry  oj  six  ...  a bend  . . . 

Margaret,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Aton,  the  brother  of 
the  co-heiresses  who  married  Conyers  and  Eure  (ob.  s.p. 
i38o),  bore  these  arms,  though  to  what  family  she  belonged 
is  not  stated. 

(2)  [Azure]  on  a chief  [argent]  three  chaplets  [gules]  (Place). 

Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  de  Aton, 
married  for  her  first  husband  William  Place,  she  afterwards 
married  Sir  John  Conyers.  The  family  of  Place  held 
property  at  Newton  (now  Place-Newton)  in  this  parish. 

(3)  [Or]  a cross  [sable]  (Vesci). 

Gilbert  de  Aton  (died  1235)  married  Margery,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Warine  de  Vesci,  who  was  Lord  of  Knapton 
by  gift  of  his  brother,  Eustace  de  Vesci.  They  were 
grandsons  of  Eustace  Fitz  John  and  Beatrice,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Ivo  de  Vesci,  “ de  or  a une  croys  de  sable  " 
(Nicholas,  Roll  of  Edward  II). 

(f)  ...  a maunch  . . . (Conyers). 

($)  ...  on  a chevron  . . . three  garbs  . . . 

This  coat  is  very  uncertain.  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe 
described  it  thus  in  1857,  and  it  may  then  have  been 
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more  distinct  than  at  present.  If  the  charges  on  the 
chevron  are  garbs,  the  middle  one  is  erect,  whilst  the  other 
two  follow  the  slope  of  the  chevron  on  either  side. 

(6)  \Argent\  a double-headed  eagle  displayed  [sable]  (?  Sigston). 

Thomas  Place  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Sigston  (1323-1343)  (Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxii,  144). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unusual  coat  may  be  connected 
with  the  family  of  Lutton.  The  Visitation  of  Yorks.,  1585* 
ascribes  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lutton,  of  Knapton, 
who  married  Christopher  Thornton,  of  Langton:  Vert  a 
double-headed  eagle  displayed  argent.  See  also  Vis.  oj 
Yorks.,  1563-4,  p.  71,  where  it  is  stated  of  John  Conyers 
that  “he  held  Sockborne  in  fee  tayle  by  only  showing  a 
Fawchon  to  the  Boshop  . . . which  Fawchon  on  thone 
syde  the  hylt  hath  3 lyons  of  England  and  on  thother  syde 
a blacke  egle  displede.” 

On  the  Dripstones. 

(1)  . . . a maunch  . . . (Conyers). 

(2 ) ...  a bend  . . . (?  Scrope). 

East  Side. 

(1)  [Gules]  a cross  patonce  [argent]  (Vesci). 

(2)  A mutiliated  Passion  Shield,  showing  the  cross,  ladder, 

and  scourge. 

This  is  a later  insertion,  probably,  like  the  Percy 
shield,  introduced  from  some  other  part  of  the  church 
when  the  tower  was  repaired  in  1715. 

(3)  . . . a maunch  . . . (Conyers). 

(4)  Quarterly:  one  and  four,  [or]  a lion  rampant  [azure]  (Percy) ; 

two  and  three,  [gules]  three  luces  [argent]  (Lucy). 

Sir  William,  the  last  Lord  de  Aton,  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Henry,  2nd  Lord  Percy,  but  it  was  his  grand- 
son, the  1st  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  Lucy.  This  shield,  which  is  larger  than  the 
rest,  is  evidently  an  insertion,  though  it  may  have  replaced 
an  earlier  coat  of  Percy. 

(5)  [Gules]  three  water  bougets  [argent]  (Ros). 

(6)  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe  identified  this  shield  as  de  Quincey, 

gules  seven  mascles  or.  At  present  there  is  little  to 
be  seen.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  shield  has 
borne  either  lozenges  or  mascles. 
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On  the  Dripstones. 

(r)  Qmrt?rly  [azure  and  argent]  in  the  first  quarter  a fleur  de  lys 
[or]  (?  Metham). 

(2)  • . . on  a cross  . . . five  roundels. 

This  shield,  too,  is  very  indistinct,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  charges  are. 
Possibly  the  cross  was  plain,  in  which  case  it  may  be 

Vesci  or  Bigod,  or  charged  with  escallops  for  Bigod  of 
Settrington. 

On  a board  fixed  against  the  north  side  of  the  chancel-arch  is 
a curious  acrostic  inscription,  recording  the  death  of  John  Lister,  of 
Linton  (parish  of  Wmtringham),  son  of  Sir  John  Lister,  of  Kingston- 
on-Hull,  30  March,  1651.  Arms : Ermine  on  a fess  sable  three  mullets 
or  \in  chief  a fleur  de  lys  of  the  second]  (Lister) . Quartering : Quarterly 
gules  and  vair  on  a bend  or  a crescent  sable  for  difference  (Constable). 

F01  the  pedigree  of  “ Lister  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  ” see  Vis.  of 
Yorks.,  1612. 

John  Lister,  father  of  John  Lister,  of  Linton,  married  Jane, 
aughter  and  heir  of  Christopher  Constable,  of  Hatfield  in  Holder- 
ness,  descended  from  Sir  William  Constable,  third  son  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Constable,  of  Flamborough,  who  shared  with  his  father  and 
three  brothers  in  the  victory  of  Flodden,  and  was  knighted  there. 


INotes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


XI. 

EXCAVATION  OF  RIBCHESTER  TO  YORK  ROMAN 
ROAD  ON  OTLEY  CHEVIN. 

In  the  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society's  Journal, 
The  Bradford  Antiquary  New  Series,  Part  16,  1913,  Vol.  vi,  I describe 
the  Ribchester  to  York  Roman  road  from  actual  survey  over  the 
ground,  and  at  page  55,  line  21,  say,  “ Remains  of  the  road  now 
become  faintly  visible  through  the  unploughed  enclosures  of 
Guiseley  Moor,  and  a little  excavation  would  easily  lay  bare  several 
lengths  of  it  for  two-thirds  of  a mile. 

The  Bradford  Society  in  September,  1916,  excavated  for  the 
road  and  found  it  as  predicted,  and  on  the  15th,  22nd,  and  29th 
September,  1917,  the  Society  excavated  again  under  my  diiection 
in  the  first  held  east  of  Moor  Lane  on  Guiseley  Moor,  Otley  Chevin, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walmsley.  The  road  was  found  to  be 
intact  and  undisturbed,  and  only  six  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  sod  in  the  centre.  A length  of  five  feet  was  fully  bared  for 
the  full  width  to  the  outside  of  the  edging  stones.  The  width 
was  13  feet  6 inches.  The  edging  stones  are  principally  of  rounded 
boulders,  the  largest  being  about  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  sur- 
face of  the  road  is  made  up  with  small  broken  stone  rammed  com- 
pactly together,  having  an  even  surface  and  no  wheel  tracks.  The 
thickness  of  the  broken  stone  material  is  12  inches,  and  rests  on 
the  disintegrated  surface  of  the  millstone  grit  beds.  The  rounded 
surface  of  the  road  rises  to  the  crown  6 inches  higher  than  the 
edging  stones.  Adjoining  the  road  on  the  north  side,  opposite  to 
where  it  was  bared,  there  is  a grass-covered  hollow  of  considerable 
extent,  which  has  evidently  been  one  of  the  quarries  where  the 
stone  for  the  road  was  obtained. 


Percival  Ross. 
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XII. 

MEMORIALS  OF  A YORKSHIRE  PARISH. 

We  are  always  ready  to  welcome  local  histories,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  throw  valuable  side-lights  upon  the  past  as  a whole . 
And  in  this  volume  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  has  given  us  an  interesting 
and  highly  instructive  sketch  of  the  place  in  which  he  spent  his 
boyhood,  the  small  parish  of  Darrington  in  the  Wapentake  of  Osgold- 
cross.  From  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  the  original  Norman  grantee,  the  manors 
of  Darrington  and  Stapleton  came  to  the  Fitzwilliams,  and  they 
were  carried  by  marriages  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Darrington  to  the  Savilles  of  Thornhill  and  Stapleton  to 
Warren  de  Scargill.  At  a later  period  we  find  Thomas  Holgate, 
a mercer  in  Pontefract  and  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  in  possession 
of  the  Manor  of  Stapleton.  William,  son  of  Walter  the  Chaplain 
of  Darrington,  is  mentioned  in  a charter  c.  1200.  Roger  de  Corby 
was  instituted  to  the  Vicarage  11  Kal.  Nov.,  1326;  and  John  Tourge, 
in  1349.  Richard  Douk,  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Derthyngton,  and 
William  del  Mare  of  Stapleton,  had  grant  of  a cottage  in  Wentbrig 
in  Kirksmeton,  9 June,  1393. 

One  could  have  wished  that  the  volume  contained  more  of  solid 
record,  of  which  there  must  be  plenty;  and  pedigrees  showing  the 
descent  of  the  manors  will  be  missed  by  those  whose  bias  is  towards 
endless  genealogies.  But  the  charm  of  the  work  lies  just  in  those 
picturesque  side-lights  of  which  we  have  spoken — the  touches 
of  local  colouring  depicting  parish  life,  and  especially  Church  life, 
in  a typical  Yorkshire  parish.  In  this  respect  the  author  may 
compare  with  Jessop  and  Gasquet  themselves.  Thirteen  pen  and 
ink  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Rhodes  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  volume. 
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Nicholas  73;  Robert,  71;  William, 
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72,  79;  Prebendary  of,  66;  Thomas, 
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Barnskew,  2i6w 
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Beauchamp,  Eleanor,  332;  Elizabeth, 
33 in;  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
332  ; Thomas,  3rd  Earl  of  Warwick, 
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Beauchief,  384 

Beaufort,  Edmund,  Dukeof  Somerset, 

332  ; Eleanor,  332 
Beauge,  Battle  of,  332 
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Castle,  346,  346 n,  3 55W 
Beaumont,  Arms  of,  32;  family,  23; 
Lady,  7,  8;  Major  Thomas,  32; 
Richard,  8;  Sir  Richard,  6,  7,  32; 
Sir  Thomas,  7;  Thomas,  24,  24^; 
William,  24^ 

Bee,  256,  2 56W 
Beck,  Egerton,  283W 
Beckwith,  Thomas,  374 
Bedale,  243W,  370,  371,  37m,  372, 
374;  innkeepers  of,  369;  Poor  of, 
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Bedford  Castle,  340 
Beeford,  Beforde,  no;  Chaplain  of, 
75;  Rector  of,  64 
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Beiston,  Elizabeth,  47;  John,  47 
Belgrave,  39 

Bell,  C.  268  ; John,  76,  79;  Ralph, 
65;  Rev.  W.  C.,  153;  Thomas,  64 
Bellasis,  Henry,  85,  95 
Belvoir,  330,  332,  334^;  barony  of, 
330;  Castle,  333 

Bempton,  7 $n;  Chaplain  of,  77; 

Church,  75W 
Bench  ends,  18 
Bendall,  Simon,  50 
Bennett  (executed),  377 
Bentley,  Dom  de,  105;  John,  70 
Bereclyff,  William,  52 n 
Beresford-Peirse,  Sir  Henry,  37m 
Berguluesbi,  295 
Berkeley  Castle,  34 in 
Berkhamstead,  Berkhamsted,  341, 
34m,  342,  346,  347,  351;  Castle, 
325,  34° 

Berman,  William,  95 
Bernerde,  John,  70 
Bertram,  Adeliza,  259 n;  Robert,  259 n 
Berythorpe,  Rector  of,  65 
Bessingby,  no,  274 
Bestone,  Joan,  45 
Beswick,  Chaplain  at,  74 
Bethel,  Madam,  176 
Bethlehem,  Bishop  of,  250,  250 n 
Bethune,  258^ ; Baldwine  de,  259,259 n 
Betinson,  Brian,  76;  Richard,  72 
Beueve,  Beuvriere,  Dru  de  la  or  Drogo 
de,  258,  258 n,  260 
Bevan,  William,  151 
Beverley,  37,  67 n,  74 n,  105,  109,  112, 
120,  185,  221,  224,  225,  231W,  236, 
242,  253,  253 n,  255,  257;  Altar  of 
St.  Andrew,  226;  Altar  of  St.  James, 
227;  Altar  of  St.  Katherine,  227; 
Altar  of  St.  Marie,  226;  Altar  of 
St.  Martin,  226;  Altar  of  St.  Mich- 
ael, 240,  241 ; Altar  of  St.  Stephen, 
226;  Arms  of,  269;  Bishop  of,  240; 
Canon  of,  2j8n;  Cantarists  of,  66, 
67,  68;  Chancellor  of,  63;  Chapel 
or  Charnel  of  St.  Martin,  67 n;  Chap- 
lain of  the  Holy  Trinity  at,  74; 
Chaplains  of,  71;  Chapter  of,  62; 
Choir  Stalls,  228;  Churchyard  of, 
71  n;  Collegiate  Church  of,  62,  63, 
66,  67,  71,  no;  County  Hall,  224; 
Elizabeth,  270;  Friars  of,  74  n; 
Gates,  281 ; Hospital  of  St.  Egi- 
dius  at,  75;  Inscribed  slab  at,  231; 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Provosty  of,  64, 
67,71;  Minster,  1 10,  221-235,  224, 
226,  230 n,  232,  277;  Order  of  the 
choir  stalls  at,  226;  Parson’s  Close 
at,  7 in;  Percy  Chapel,  113;  tomb, 
221,  221  n;  Prebendaries  of , 63,  230, 
231;  Prebendary  of  St  Andrew  at, 
63 ; Prebendary  of  St.  James  at,  63 ; 
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Prebendary  of  St.  Katherine  at,  63 
Prebendary  of  St.  Martin  at,  63 
Prebendary  of  St.  Mary  at,  63 
Prebendary  of  St.  Michael  at,  63 
Prebendary  of  St.  Stephen  at,  63 
Precentor  of,  63;  Provost,  34,  63, 
63 m;  Rectors  in  Collegiate  Church 
of,  66;  St’dari  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Egidius  at,  75;  St.  John’s 
Church,  71  n;  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
64,  67,  114,  115,  117,  118,  123,  124, 
185,  221 ; St.  Michael’s  Chapel,  221 ; 
St.  Nicholas’  Church,  64,  67; 

“ Some  Stray  Notes  on  Beverley 
Minster,”  by  J.  Bilson,  F.S.A., 
221-235;  Spittlehouse  in,  74M; 
Treasurer  of,  63;  Vicar  Choral,  63 
Beverly,  Beverley,  William,  269,  270, 
387^ 

Bewell,  Sir  William,  69 n;  William,  69 
Beyl  be,  Chaplain  of,  72 
Biddenham,  Rector  of,  6jn 
Bigod,  Arms  of,  388,  389,  392;  Cath- 
erine, 389;  Constance,  388 ; Hugh, 
259 n;  Rafe,  388;  Roger,  3rd  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  388;  Sir  Francis,  388, 
389;  Sir  John,  388 
Bilhngbeare,  6 

Billingford,  Dr.  Richard,  223 n 
Bilsdale,  328,  335M 
Bilson,  J.,  F.S.A.,  114,  161,  178,  185, 
219,  236,  253,  257M;  “Some  notes 
on  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hull,”  by, 
275-285;  “Some  stray  notes  on 
Beverley  Minster,”  by,  221-235; 
W.,  120 

Bilton,  Chaplain  of,  76;  Church,  314 
Bingley,  Bingeleye,  44,  46,  47,  48, 
4 %n,  53;  Church,  45,  188-  Vicar  of, 
45 

Birdsall,  Briddeleshale,  Briddesale, 
Brideshall,  Bridesaull,  78,  7 8m,  384; 
Arms  of,  384;  Chaplain  of,  78,  78 n; 
fee  of,  384;  Gilbert  de,  384;  Robert 
de,  384;  Sir  Gilbert  de,  384 n 
Birkit,  Sir  John,  73 n 
Birstall,  42;  Church,  187 
Birton  Church,  35;  John  de,  35,  36 
Bishop  Burton,  Bishopburton,  68 n, 
241 ; Chaplain  of,  73;  Vicar  of,  68 
Bishope,  Robert,  68 
Bishop  Munckton,  60 
Bishop  Wilton,  Vicar  of,  67 
Bitton,  241 
Biver,  M.  Paul,  223 n 
Biwater,  Thomas,  Lord,  174 
Black  death,  The,  160 
Blake,  Oliver,  76 
Blakston,  Ralph,  88 
Blaktofte,  Chaplain  of,  79 
Bland,  Blande,  Family  of,  206; 
George,  220;  Mrs.,  205;  William,  76 


Blashill,  Thomas,  169,  170,  185 
Blaton,  294 

Blyth,  Blythe,  Thomas,  65;  William, 
73 

Bodfelde,  P.  C.  C.,  245M 
Bodin  (monk),  328 
Bohun,  Adeliza,  259 m;  Engelger  de, 
259  n 

Bole  Prebend,  38 
Bologna,  24 5M,  248 n,  250 
Bolton,  196,  327;  by  Bowland  Church, 
195;  Dom.  de,  105;  on  Dearne 
Church,  210;  Piercy,  237 m;  Rich- 
ard, 65;  Thomas,  249 n 
Bond,  Edward,  160;  F. , 22 7M,  229 n 
Bonwike,  Brian,  73 n;  William,  64 
Bonyson,  Elizabeth,  73 m;  John,  73M 
Book,  called  Catholicon,  75M 
Borrowby,  292 
Bosomworth,  Oliver,  65 
Bossevile,  Ann,  49;  Thomas,  49 
Boston,  Our  Lady  of,  7 5M 
Botevant,  230 n 

Botterill,  Son  & Bilson,  Messrs.,  120 
Boufray,  Sir  John,  6jn 
Boulby,  291,  292 
Boulogne,  43 
Boumerd,  William  de,  34 
"Boundary  Cross,  formerly  at  Mar- 
kenfield,  Notes  on,”  by  Rev.  Canon 
J.  T.  Fowler,  320 
Bourn,  341 n 
Bournemouth,  42 
Bowes,  349 n 
Bowles,  Edward,  88 
Bowman,  Rev.  Mr.,  375 
Boyle,  J.  R.,  136,  139,  170,  280 n,  283 n 
Boyle-Walsingham,  Catherine,  337; 
Robert,  337 

Boyne  Hill,  36;  Thomas,  30 
Boynton,  John,  67;  Vicar  of,  70,  77 n; 

William,  79 
Bozon,  John,  36 
Bracewell  Church,  194 
Bradewell  Vicarage,  35 
Bradfield,  43,  338;  Church,  303 
Bradford,  46;  Brian,  36;  Grammar 
School,  42;  John,  38 
Bradlam,  Manor  of,  33 5M 
Bradley,  Henry,  20;  Robert,  29 
Bradshaw,  President,  273 
Braitlrwait,  45 
Brakenbery,  Thomas,  75 
Bramhall,  John,  88m 
Bramliam,  256;  Church,  208 
Bramhope,  54 

Brampton,  42;  Ralph,  42;  Robert, 
248M 

Brandesbie,  Brandesby,  Bransbye, 
75w»  95  i Robert,  64  - 
Brandesburton,  124,  229M;  Chaplain 
of,  71;  Rector  of,  64 
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Brandon,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55 
Brandreth,  Agrete,  yyn 
Brantingham,  124;  cum  Ellerker,  42; 
Vicar  of,  66 

Braose,  Mary,  330 n;  Sir  William,  330ft 
Breaking  head  with  a shingle,  31 
Brecca,  291 

Brereton,  Caroline,  122;  Charles,  116 
Breslau,  Valentine,  suffragan  of,  249 
Bretton,  24 ft,  28 
Breyncliffe,  William,  51 
Bridgewater,  Office,  6n;  Trust,  6 n 
Bridlington,  62;  Chaplain  of,  77; 
Church  of,  77ft;  Monastery  of,  25 gn\ 
Pensioners  of,  80;  Prior  and  Con- 
vent, 80,  230 n;  Priory,  124;  Robert, 
73 

Brige,  John,  76 
Bright,  William,  95 
Brinkburn,  236ft;  Priory  Church, 
249ft;  William,  Prior  of,  249ft 
Bristol,  232 

“ British  Barrows,  near  Brotton,”  by 
W.  Hornsby  and  Richard  Stanton, 
262-268 

Brocklesbanke,  John,  29 
Broderwike,  Thomas,  76 
Brokbanke,  John,  28 
Brokholes,  John,  105 
Bromflede,  Georgius,  72 
Brooke,  Dr.  S.,  82;  J.  C.,  49 
Brooksbank,  30 
Broom  Hall,  376,  377 
Broome,  Dr.  Philip,  93 
Broomhead,  Mr.  Secretary,  379 
Brotton,  292;  Beacon,  263;  beacon- 
field,  262;  in  Cleveland,  262;  old 
Church,  265;  Warsett,  263,  264 
Brough, 349ft 
Brougham,  349ft 
Broughton,  45,  294;  Great,  295 
Browmed,  William,  68 
Brown,  W.,  F.S.A.,  41,  62,  222 ft,  235, 

242ft,  254ft,  257>  277w>  28ow>  325; 
“ Robert  Faucon,  Rector  of  Bain- 
ton,”  by,  81-97 

Browne,  Bishop  G.  F. , 232,  232 ft,  233, 
234,  253,  257;  Captain,  270;  Eliza- 
beth, 54,  55;  James,  54,  55;  Mary, 
337;  Richard,  92;  Thomas,  30,  337; 
William,  67,  69 ft 
Bruges,  19 

Brus,  Adam  de,  259 ft;  Agnes,  259 ft, 
330 ft;  Peter,  329 ft,  333 ft;  Robert 
de,  328 

Brus  II,  Adam  de,  259ft 
Bruster,  Thomas,  76 
Bryme,  John,  66 
Bu . . . Roger,  63 
Bubwith,  62,  105,  125;  Bishop  Nicho- 
las, 105;  Chaplain  of,  72;  Vicar  of, 
64 


Buckingham,  Bukynham,  George  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of,  334,  336,  352;  John 
de,  105 

Buckler,  156,  158 

Buckrose,  Bucros,  Deanery  of,  65,  70, 
78,  383;  “ Ancient  Heraldry  in  the 
Deanery  of,”  by  Revs.  C.  V.  Collier 
and  H.  Lawrance,  383-395 
Buckton,  Bucton,  Bukton,  Chapel  of 
St.  Lawrance  at,  77ft;  Chaplain  of, 
77,  77ft 

Bugthorpe,  384;  Vicar  of,  70 
Bulcliffe,  6,  7 
Bulk,  Benjamin,  381 
Bull,  Dorothy,  48;  Henry,  48;  Rich- 
ard, 65;  William,  4,  35 
Buller,  Lady,  207 
Bulloke,  Richard,  68 
Bulmer,  Arms  of,  386;  Bertram  de, 
386;  Edmund,  73ft;  Elizabeth,  387; 
Emma,  386;  Ralph,  66;  Sir  John, 
387;  Sir  Raufe  de,  386;  Thomas,  70 
Burdet,  George,  7;  Mary,  7 
Burelle,  William,  324ft 
Burgh,  de  Brough,  family  of,  323; 
William,  71 

Burghclere,  238,  239,  240,  241 
Burghley,  William,  Lord,  333 
Burgundy,  160 

Burke,  Thomas,  236,  236 ft,  245;  titu- 
lar Bishop  of  Ossory,  244 
Burnby,  Burneby,  125;  Chaplain  of, 
72  ; Hugo,  72  ; William,  79 
Burne’,  Rector  of,  64;  William,  74 
Burnholm,  Burnholme  (Nunbum- 
holme),  Chaplain  of,  72;  Rector  of, 

63 

Burstwick  Castle,  260 
Burton  Agnes,  Burton  Annas,  Can- 
tarist  at,  69;  Vicar  of, 65;  (Bishop’s), 
4;  Fleming,  125;  Chaplain  at,  78; 
Vicar  of,  70;  Christopher,  74;  in 
Lonsdale,  338;  juxta  Beverley, 
221ft;  on  Yore,  374;  Pidsea,  St. 
Mary’s,  Chaplain  at,  125;  Ralph,  66 
Burwell,  Dr.  Thomas,  93 
Busby,  Great,  294,  295;  Little,  294 
Busfield  family,  188 
Buske,  William,  70 
Bussey,  Hawise,  328 
Bust,  Susan,  274;  Thomas,  274 
Butler,  Daniel,  92  ; George,  95  ; James, 
42;  Robert,  75;  Samuel,  92;  Tho- 
mas, 92 ; William,  42 
Butt,  Bishop  John,  237ft;  Gilbert, 
237ft 

Butterfelde,  Robert,  70 
Buttermere,  41 
Butterwike,  Chaplain  at,  78 
Byland,  248ft 
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Caeler,  Anne,  93 
Caergwle,  348 

Caerphilly,  343,  343W,  344W,  345,  345 n, 
346,  346W,  347,  356 
Calany’s  “ Ejected  Ministers,”  81 
Calder,  248W;  Abbey,  218 
Calverley,  50,  57;  Church,  305 
Cambden  Lecturer,  40 
Cambridge,  389;  Clare  Hall,  41;  Earl 
of,  31 ; Jesus  College,  40,  41 ; King’s 
College,  39;  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
41 ; Trinity  College,  39,  40,  82,  86n, 
89,  90,  93 
Camisdale,  295 
Campe,  Roger,  73 n 
Campsall,  164 
Canabe,  Christopher,  64 
Cance,  Thomas,  37 
Canons,  105 

Cantarists,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70 
Cante,  William,  04 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  277W ; Dean  of, 
82;  Ralph,  Archbishop  of,  2;  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of,  2 
Cape  Town,  Bishop  of,  32 6n 
Capon,  John,  63 

Car,  Care,  Carr,  Carre,  Adam,  64; 
Robert,  64,  65,  70;  Robert,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  334,  334 n\  Thomas,  52, 
81  n 

Carbott,  Robert,  64 
Carcassone,  348 n 
Cardiff,  343 n 
Carew,  348 

Carey,  Sir  Edward,  32 
Carham  on  Tweed,  328 n 
Carlisle,  217,  349W;  Bishop  of,  105, 
233,  249 n \ Dean  of,  82;  William,  68 
Carlton,  294;  John,  79;  Manor  of, 
335w 

Carmehan,  Petrus,  63 
Carnaby,  126 
Carnarvon,  348 
Carnetby,  Vicar  of,  65 
Carreg  Cennen,  327,  348 
Cartar,  Carter,  Arms  of,  272  ; Frances, 
389;  John,  272,  273,  389;  Prudence, 
273,  389;  Rev.  John,  389;  Richard, 
69;  Robert,  63;  Roger,  64,  73 
Cartwright,  207 

“ Carved  Stone  found  at  Kirby-under- 
dale,”  by  Rev.  C.V.  Collier,  F.S.A., 

^ 321-322 

Castle  Levington,  295,  338,  340 
Castleford  Church,  204 
Castleton,  349M;  Castle,  259 n 
Castroggy,  348 
Catfoss,  Simon  de,  138 
Catholicon,  Book  called, 

Caton,  Chaplain  at,  78 
Catterick,  369 
Cattirton,  John,  71 


Catton,  Chaplain  at,  72,  73;  Low,  126; 
Rector  of,  64 

Cattwike,  Catwike,  Chaplain  of  76; 

Rector  of,  65 
Caunte,  William,  65 
Cave,  Caive,  Christopher,  78;  John, 
53;  North,  126;  Thomasyn,  53; 
Thomysyne,  52 
Cawdbeke,  John,  74 n 
Cawthorne  Church,  300 
Caxton,  3 

Cecil,  Elizabeth,  333,  334;  Francis, 
334 n>  William,  334,  334W;  Lord 

Burghley,  333 
Ceraunos  (Cernunnos),  321 

Ch John,  63 

Chalcedon,  Calcedon,  Bishop  of,  248; 

Matthew,  249 n 
Chaldeans,  107 
Chalker,  H.,  43 

Chaloner,  John,  37;  Robert,  27 
Chamber’s  MS.,  Dr.,  281 
Champagne,  Count  of,  258,  25SM 
Chancellor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  38 
Chantry  at  Walton,  40;  of  St.  Mary 
(Sandal),  25,  29 

Chapel  of  the  de  Burghs,  322W;  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  38;  of  St.  James 
(Sandal),  31,  40;  of  St.  Mary  (Wake- 
field), 30,  35 

Chapelthorpe,  Chappell  Thorpe,  23, 
24,24^,25,  30,31,40,41,42;  Hall, 
24  n 

Chaplain  to  Dni.  John  Rookby,  71 ; to 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  71 
Chaplains,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77, 
78,  79 

Chapman,  Richard,  76 

Charder,  Edward,  68;  Reginald,  70 

Chare,  A thrawen,  74 n 

Charlottetown,  43 

Charterhouse  (Hull),  64,  64 n 

Chateau  Gaillard,  344 n 

Chauncy  the  Puritan,  82 

Chauntrell,  Nicholas,  240,  240M 

Chawfyng  dishe,  67 n 

Chawmer,  John,  66 

Chenyson,  Thomas,  64,  66 

Cherry  Burton,  Chereburton,  126; 

Chaplain  of,  71 ; Rector  of,  64 
Cheseburgh,  William,  72 
Cheshunt,  Rector  of,  105 
Chester,  223 n;  Archdeacon  of,  272, 
273,  389;  Bishop  of,  86n 
Chesterfield,  Roger,  105 
Chesters,  321 
Chevet,  8,  32;  Park,  34 
Chichester,  256W;  Dean  of,  105; 

Ralph,  Bishop  of,  2 
Chigi  Library,  245;  MSS.  236,  245 n, 
24  gn 
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Chilbolton,  238,  239,  240,  241,  243, 
^ 243*6  24 5«,  24 6n 
Chinnor,  223 n 
Chippingdale,  John,  75% 

Chirk,  348 

Chocques,  Seigneur  de,  259 
Chorowe,  Hugo,  66 
Christian,  E.,  142 

Chrysopolis,  Thomas,  Bishop  of,  248 
Church  Missionary  College,  43 
Churchwardens  of  Sandal,  23,  27 
Cilgerran  or  Dingeraint  Castle,  347, 
348,  34877. 

Cilicia,  The  Church  in,  223 
Cistercian  Nuns,  173 
Citeaux,  60 
Clamecy,  250 n 

Clapham,  Christopher,  51 ; George, 
52  n;  Joan,  55;  Margaret,  5277; 
pedigree  of,  51 ; William,  51,  52 n 
Clarburgh,  William,  66 
Clare,  Arms  of,  385;  Gilbert  de,  343; 

Earl  of  Hertford,  385 
Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  332 
Clarendon,  335 

Clark,  Clarke,  Clerk,  Clerke,  Antoni, 
70;  G.  T.,  259%;  J.  W.,  254%;  John, 
71;  Lt.-Col.  E.  K.,  268;  Richard, 
72;  Sir  William,  7 5%;  Thomas,  72, 
76>  372 

Clarkson,  Isaac,  42 
Clay,  House,  102,  104,  105;  J.  W., 
F.S.A.,  43 
Clayton,  R.,  373 
Cleeton,  258 
Clement  VI,  232 n 
Clermont  Ferrand,  Bishop  of,  246 
Clervaux,  Arms  of,  392;  Isabel,  392; 

Sir  John,  392;  Thomas,  392 
Cleueland,  Henry,  76 
Cleveland,  264,  265,  267;  Archdeacon 
of,  83;  "Essex”  of,  288% 

Clevyng,  Robert,  65 
Clewing,  Robert,  63 
Cliff,  Clyffe,  Chaplain  of,  72  ; Joan,  52, 
53;  Richard,  68;  Thomas,  53 
Clifford,  Clifforde,  Castle,  347,  348, 
348%;  Chaplain  to  Mr.,  72;  Eliza- 
beth, 331;  Isabel,  393;  Maud,  331; 
Robert,  Lord,  393  ; Roger,  5th  Lord, 
331;  Thomas,  6tli  Lord,  331 
Clifton,  Elizabetlie,  69 n 
Clitheroe,  349%,  358 
Clonmacnois,  Cluenensis,  Cluensis, 
Bishop  of,  249% 

Clough,  John,  215;  R.,  216 
Cluni,  Monastery  of,  3 
Clyve,  Rector  of,  105 
Coates,  James,  374 
Cobham,  Ralph,  Lord,  330% 
Cobyrnes,  A pare  of,  74% 
Cockermouth  Castle,  260,  260% 


Cockersand,  242 
Cocking,  J.  W.,  213 
Coke,  John,  65 
Cokerell,  John,  254% 

Cold  Ingleby,  291 
Colden,  Rector  of  pua,  68 
Cole,  Robert,  70 
Colet,  Joan,  35;  William,  35 
Colinson,  Thomas,  78 
Collier,  Rev.  C.  V.,  F.S.A.,  269,  272 n, 
273,  274,  322,  323%;  "A  Carved 
Stone  found  at  Kirby  Underdale,” 
by,  321;  and  Rev.  H.  Lawrance, 
“ Ancient  Heraldry  in  the  Deanery 
of  Buckrose,”  by,  383-395 
Collin,  102,  103;  Lane,  102%,  105 
Colling,  J.  K.,  222 n 
Collin gham  Church,  31 1 
Collingwood,  Prof.  G.  C.,  218;  W.  G., 
321;  “A  fragment  of  early  grave 
monument  at  Kirkheaton,”  by, 
3I3-3I5 

Collins,  W.,  1 12 
Collit,  William,  79 
Collom,  Rector  of,  65 
Coltman,  John,  65 
Colynson,  Robert,  66 
Comber,  John,  “ The  Mawdes  of  Rid- 
dlesden  and  Ilkley,”  by,  44-61; 
Dr.  Thomas,  82 
Conall,  249 n 
Conisborough  338 
Connell,  Prior  of,  251 
Constable,  Arms  of,  395;  Burton,  322; 
Chaplain  to  Sir  William,  78 ; Chris- 
topher, 395;  Jane,  273;  Katherine, 
273;  Sir  Marmaduke,  273,  395;  Sir 
Robert,  273;  Sir  William,  80,  395; 
William,  65 

Constantine  the  Great,  1 
Constantius  Chlorus,  1 
Conway,  327,  3457*,  348,  348% 
Conyers,  Arms  of,  389,  392,  393,  394; 
Catherine,  389;  Christopher,  273; 
Dame  Jane,  273;  Isabel,  392;  John, 
64,  392;  Lord,  273;  Robert,  392; 
Sir  John,  392,  393;  William,  Lord, 

389 

Conyngburgh  Vicarage,  35 
Cooke,  Edmund,  70,  70 n;  Henry,  72, 
77;  John,  26,  30,  36,  67;  Thomas, 
67,  6772 ; Will  of  John,  36 
Copper,  A,  75% 

Corbridge,  Archbishop,  2 
Corby,  Roger  de,  397 
Cormeilles,  255,  256% 

Corneburgh,  388 
Corney,  Henry,  76 

Cornwall,  268;  Captain,  270;  Earl  of, 
343** 

Cornwood,  41 

Cosin,  Bishop,  88n;  John,  84,  88 
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Costobadie,  Jacob,  215,  216 
Cotgrave,  254 n 

Cottes,  George,  74;  Thomas,  76 
Cottingham,  64,  74 n,  go n,  278,  2 7872; 
Cantarist  at,  68;  Chaplain  at,  74; 
St.  Mary’s,  74 n 
Cotton,  John,  30 
Coulby,  291 

Council  of  the  North,  243 
Courcy,  John  de,  34172 
Cover  ham,  24872 
Cowgill,  John,  57 
Cowhouse,  Manor  of,  33572 
Cowlam,  Collome,  Chaplain  of,  79 
Cowley,  252;  Robert,  251 
Cowper,  Cowp’,  Francis,  52;  George, 
54;  Gilbert,  53,  55;  Grace,  52,  53, 
55 

Cox,  Dr.  J.  C.,  176,  185 
Coxwold,  Coxwould,  86,  87  87 n 90 
91;  Church,  83 

Cracroft,  Cracrofte,  Arms  of,  269, 
387;  Elizabeth,  269,  387;  Francis,’ 
269;  John,  269;  Katherine,  269 
Crakehall,  Little,  323 n 
Crathorne,  294,  296" 

Crecy,  Battle  of,  331 
Creighton,  Robert,  82 
Cresacre  family,  198 
Criccieth,  348 

Criggleston,  Crigglestone,  Cregelston, 
Crigelston,  Crigleston,  Crygliston, 
7,  8,  24,  24 n,  25,  26,  28,  36;  Chan- 
try of  30;  Chapel,  31;  Peter  of,  26 
Croft,  392 

Crofton,  John,  136 

Croman,  Richard,  67 

Cromocke,  Thomas,  53 

Cromwell,  18;  O.,  323 ; Protector,  146; 

Richard,  335;  Robert,  137 
Cropton,  338,  341 
Crosby,  Thomas,  79 
Crosland,  Bridget,  33572;  Joan,  33512; 

John,  33572;  Sir  Jordan,  335 
Cross,  Thomas,  7772 
Crosse,  J.,  167 

Crossley,  E.  W.,  104,  325;  Fred,  158; 
F-  H.,  185,  22377;  “Slack,  Greet- 
land,  Cambodunum,”  by  E.  W. 
Crossley,  102-104 
Crunkley,  292 

Cup  markings,  267;  Stones,  267 
Currer,  Curror,  Arthur,  52;  Dorothy, 
53  i family,  200;  Henry,  52,  53  37- 
Isabel,  52,  53,  56,  57;  Walter,  52 
57;  William,  52,  53,  54,  56,  57 
Cusworth,  7 

Cutlers  of  Hallamshire,  376 72,  379 
Cymric  forts,  33872 


Dacre,  D’Acre,  Joan,  384;  John,  65 
Daggett  of  Bedale,  373  gg 
Dairy  farm,  The,  264 
Dairymaid’s  stool,  The,  264 
Dalby,  Thomas,  63,  6372,  22777 
Dalton,  John,  162,  281;  North,  127 
Damascus,  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of, 
248;  Hugh,  Archbishop  of,  238,  248 
Dan  by,  263,  290,  292;  Castle,  33172; 
William,  79 

Danen.,  Danensis,  Daon,  Dara, 
Darien.,  Derensis,  249,  24977,  25072 ’ 
251,  252,  25272 

Dara,  Darensis,  Daria,  Dariens, 
Daiiensis,  236,  237,  23772,  239, 
23972,  240,  24072,  241,  242,  244,  245,’ 
24612,  247,  248,  249,  24972,  250,  251, 

253>  257>  see  Danen. ; Nicholas, 
250;  William,  Bishop  of  232  233 
Darcy,  Arms  of  174;  badge,  3 74; 
Chapel  (Swine),  173;  George,  174; 
Lewis,  93;  Lord,  174;  Sir  George’ 
174;  Thomas,  Lord,  174 
Darensis  (Kildare),  244 
Darfield,  49,  50;  Church,  297 
Darley,  Thomas,  30 
Darneton,  Thomas,  24872,  25472 
Barrington,  Derthygton/397 
Darton,  24 n,  303;  Church,  302 
Darwent,  Rev.  F.  C.  B.,  144 
Daubeny  Isabel,  330,  33072;  Ralph, 
32972;  Sibil,  32972;  William,  32972 
33°  ’ 

Dauphin,  The,  340,  342 
Daventry,  25372 

Davie,  Davy,  Andrew,  93;  Thomas, 
280 

Dawton,  William,  73 

Day,  Georgius,  79;  William,  136 
Deacon,  John,  78 

Dean  and  College  of  St.  Stephen, 
Westminster,  35 ; of  Pontefract,  3 5 • 
s Stall,  Vicar  of  the,  7572;  Thomas,’ 
68 

Deanery  of  Herthill  and  Hull,  63 

Dearham,  218 

Deighton,  25572 

Denby,  7 

Dent,  John,  72 

Denys,  William,  105 

Dereham,  West,  25472 

Dering,  Archdeacon,  Dr.  Heneaue 
109,  no,  124,  125,  127,  i32j  r|4; 

1fr’  Ii5,  I54’  I58,  I59,  160, 
.62;  1 66,  167,  168,  169,  r73,  .76.' 

Deny,  245,  247  251,  270;  Bishop  of, 
8272,  245;  John,  Bishop  of  87«  • 

O Donnell,  Bishop  of,  245 ; William,’ 
Bishop  of,  24072 

Desmond,  Maurice,  Earl  of,  331 
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Despenser,  Margery,  332 n\  Sir  Philip 
le,  332 n 

Dewsbury,  Dewesbury,  5;  Church,  4, 
190;  Thomas,  72 

Deyncourt,  Lord,  33m;  Milicent, 
33  m 

Dickinson,  Dicconson,  Henry,  72; 
Richard,  20;  Robert,  23,  23 n\  Wil- 
liam, 176 

Dickson,  Dicksone,  John,  52;  Richard, 
52,  53;  Sibell,  53 
Dicman,  William,  71 
Dighton,  Henry,  67 
Dikering,  Dickering,  Dekeryng,  Dean- 
ery of,  65,  69,  77 

Dillon,  Edward,  252 n;  Thomas,  251, 
252,  252 n 

Dingeraint  Castle,  see  Cilgerran 
Dinton,  241 

Diocese  of  Ripon,  43;  Wakefield,  43; 
York,  43 

Dixon,  Dixson,  Nicholas,  105;  Rich- 
ard, 71 ; Sibbell,  52 ; Thomas,  64,  70 
Dobson,  John,  70;  Richard,  67 
Doddington,  Chaplain  at,  75 
Dodsworth,  Christopher,  53,  57; 

Dorothy,  57;  MS.,  102;  the  Anti- 
quary, 33 
Dodworth,  50 

Domesday  tenants,  Alan,  Count,  287; 
Aldred,  293;  Altor,  293;  Aluret, 
294;  Archil,  295,  296;  Aschil,  293; 
Carle,  2 96 ; Chilvert,  2 92  ; Edmund, 
293,  295;  Eldred,  295;  Gamel,  292; 
Gospatrick,  287,  289,  294;  Hawart, 

287,  289,  294;  Hugh,  Count,  287; 
Leising,  293;  Lesinc,  293;  Leuenot, 
293;  Ligulf,  292,  293;  Magbanet, 
294;  Malet,  Robert,  287;  Mervin, 
292;  Mortain,  Earl,  29m]  Norman, 

292,  293,  295;  Orm,  292;  Percy, 
William  de,  287;  Siward,  Earl,  286, 
287,290,291,292,295;  Swen,  286, 

288,  289,  291,  292;  Tor,  296;  Torc- 
hil,  293;  Torolf,  292;  Turone,  293; 
Uctred,  286,  289,  292,  293;  Ulchil, 

293,  295;  Ulf,  296;  Waltef,  293 
Doncaster,  39,  23 6n 

Donington,  Donnyngton,  Donyngton, 
Arms  of,  229;  Church,  35;  Thomas, 
63,  229 
Doornich,  19 

Dorchester  (Maiden  Castle),  338/2. 
Douglas,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  42; 
Georgiana,  42  ; Herman,  42  ; Robert, 
42 

Douk,  Richard,  397 
Downes,  Thomas,  68 
Downpatrick,  341 
Dowson,  Sir  William,  77 n 
Drake,  John,  8iw 


Drax,  Draxe,  Church,  318;  Prior  of, 
248;  Thomas,  30 

Driffield,  Dreffeld,  Drefielde,  112,  127, 
177,  25971]  Cantarist  at,  70;  Chap- 
lain at,  75,  78;  Little,  127;  Vicar  of, 
65 ; Vicarage  of,  70 
Dritcar,  Dritkair,  Dyrtcarre,  27,  28 
Dromonby,  294 
Dromore,  Bishops  of,  238% 
Drummond,  Henry,  375;  Robert,  375 
Dryden,  336 

Drypool,  Dripole,  127;  Chaplain  of, 
76;  Curate  at,  75 n 
Dublais,  74/2 
Dublin,  61,  245 
Duckit,  Thomas,  183 
Dufheld,  Dufielde,  Brian,  64 ; William, 
242 

Duggleby,  Dugilby,  Chaplain  of,  79 
Dughty,  John,  36 
Dunbar,  Earl  of,  334 n 
Duncan,  Sir  J.,  381 
Duncombe,  Arms  of,  337;  Charles, 
337;  Charles  Slingsby,  337;  Charles 
William  Reginald,  337;  Charles 
William  Slingsby,  337;  Hall,  327, 
327W,  337,  352;  Louisa,  337;  Mar- 
jorie, 337;  Mary,  337;  Park,  327; 
Sir  Charles,  337,  337n’>  Thomas, 
327,  337;  William,  337;  William 
Ernest,  337 
Dundrum,  61 
Dune,  Thomas,  79 

Dunholme,  269,  270,  387;  Hall,  387 
Dunkeswick,  52 n,  58/59,  60 
Dunning,  William,  374 
Dunnington,  75W;  J.,  216 
Dunsley,  292 

Durham,  Dorime,  96,  233,  234,  249 n, 
253,  257;  Bishop  of,  82 n,  84,  88, 
167,  233,  23 7»,  255,  288;  Dean  of, 
273;  St.  Cuthbert’s  ferriture,  217; 
St.'  Katherine’s  window,  217 
Duty  on  houses  and  windows,  375; 
on  tea,  375 

Dynyngton,  Dyneton,  Dineton,  John 
de,  34 

Dyson,  Simeon,  103 


Earl  Marshall,  388 
Easby,  2 94;  Church,  184;  St.  Agatha’s 
Abbey,  323 

Easington,  Esington,  127,  288,  291; 
Cantarist  at,  68;  Chaplain  at,  76; 
Vicar  of,  65 

East  Riding,  Archdeacon  of,  80,  84, 
105,  109,  159;  “Clergy  in  1525-6 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  the,”  62-80  ; 
Thomas  Magnus,  Archdeacon  of 
the,  243 
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Eastrington,  Estrington,  127;  Chap- 
lain of,  79;  Vicar  of,  66 
Ebor,  William  de,  Prov.  of  Beverley 
34.  . 

Ebroicis,  Thomas  de,  34 
Ecclesfield,  303 
Edleston,  Alice,  93 
Edmondthorpe,  42 
Edwards,  William,  238 
Egerton,  Sir  Thomas,  6n 
Egglestone,  24872;  Abbot  of,  254 n 
Eglescliff,  Eglescliffe,  Arms  of,  323 n; 
Emma,  324;  family,  323 n;  John 
de,  323 n;  Robert  de,  323;  Sir  Wal- 
ter de,  32372;  Walter  de,  323 
Eglesfelde,  Chaplain  to  Mr. ' Law- 
rence, 73 

Egremont,  William,  23822 
Egton,  83,  291 
Egyptians,  107 
Eland,  Elland,  102,  103 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  5,  6n 
Ellerby,  292 

Ellercar,  Chaplain  at,  76,  79;  Chap- 
lain to  Sir  Ralph,  73 
Ellerton,  95;  Prior  and  Convent  of, 
80;  Robert,  79;  Vicar  of,  67 
Elies,  Alice,  56;  Richard,  56 
Ellesmere,  Lord,  6 

Ellis,  Ellys,  Francis,  50;  Nicholas,  65 
Ellveley,  Chaplain  at,  73 
Elphin,  Bishop  of,  256 
Elstanwike,  Chaplain  of,  76 
Eltoft,  Eltofts,  Anthony,  44,  47;  Ed- 
mund, 46;  Jane,  44,  46,  47;  John, 
46 

Elveley  (Kirkella),  Vicar  of,  64 
Elwell,  J.  E.,  120 

E!y,  224,  22472,  225,  22572;  Lady 
Chapel,  223,  224,  22472 
Emma,  Queen,  1 
Emero,  Thomas,  68 

End,  Ende,  Jacob,  381 ; Peter  van 
der,  250 

Enlact,  M.  Camille,  344 
Epirus;  249 
Ergome,  Rector  of,  70 
Erlesheton,  28 


Eryholme,  Ereholm,  293;  William  o 
32472 

Escott,  Charles  Sweet,  42  ; Thomas,  4 
Escourt,  John,  105 
Escrick,  Escrike,  25572;  William,  76 
Esk,  River,  83 

Espec,  Adelina,  32622,  32872;  Walter 
218,  32672,  327,  328,  32822,  32971 
^ 339;  William,  328,  32872 
Essex,  Countess  of,  33477;  Earl  of 

<<  259 

‘ Essex  ” of  Cleveland,  28872 
Estcottingwith,  Chaplain  of,  72 


Estfeld,  William,  105 

Esthawton,  7572 

Esthorp,  Richard,  136 

Eston,  Ecton,  293;  Cantarist  at,  68 

Etal  Castle,  333 

Etton,  127;  Chaplain  of,  73;  Rector 
of,  64 

Euphrates,  River,  108 
Eure,  Arms  of,  392;  Catherine,  392; 
Isabel,  393;  Sir  John,  393;  Sir 
Ralph,  392 

Everingham,  Eu’yngham,  23072,  273; 
Cantarist  at,  67;  Isabel,  332;  Park! 
2 73 Rector  of,  63  ; Sir  Thomas,  332 
Evers,  John,  63 

Excavation  of  Ribchester  to  York 
Roman  road  on  Otley  Chevin  ” bv 
P.  Ross,  395 

Exeter,  Earl  of,  333 ; St.  Mary’s  the 
More,  81 
Eyre,  Mr.,  3 76 
Eyton  College,  6 


Faceby,  295 

Fairfax,  Anne,  33572;  Ferdinand, 
Lord,  33572.;  Mary,  9872,  335;  Sir 
Thomas,  96,  9872,  335;  Viscount, 
9872 

Fall  (flail),  William,  73 

Fallow,  T.  M.,  F.S.A.,  24,  25,  62,  221, 
22672,  32872 

Family  of  Constable,  387 ; Conyers, 
387;  Harewood,  387 
Fangfoss,  Chaplain  at,  72 
Farnley,  47 
Farrer,  Dr.,  286,  28672 
Farwell,  44 

“ Father  of  Cleveland  Archaeology  ” 
262 

Faucon,  Facon,  Faulcon,  Faulkin, 
Fawcon,  Ann,  90 ; Anna,  83  91  • 
Elizabeth,  83,  86,  87;  Frances,  91’ 
93w;  Francisca,  91;  Gracia,  91,  92’ 
93;  Henry,  91,  92,  93;  Hester,  83, 
91;  Jane,  85,  91;  Joan,  91;  John 
9072;  Mary,  91,  92,  93;  Motto,  95; 
Philip,  83;  Phillippus,  91 ; Richard, 
64,  90;  “Robert,  Rector  of  Bain- 
ton,’’  by  W.  Brown,  81-97;  Robert, 
will  of,  92;  Ruth,  9072 
Fauconberg,  Agnes  de,  33072;  Lord 
84  86,  86k,  95f  330K,  374,  375; 

Walter  de,  33072 
Favour,  John,  8972 

Fawcet,  Fawcett,  Antono’,  71;  Rich- 
ard, 68 

Fawdon,  370,  371,  372,  3?3 

Fawkes’s  Monuments,  199;  Mr.  too 

Feliskirk,  94 

Felkirk  Church,  316 

Fell,  Mrs.,  380;  Thomas,  45 
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Felton,  John,  334;  Thomas,  76 
Fenton,  William,  65 
Fentyman,  Thomas,  28 
Feron,  Jacobus,  74 
Ferrand,  Ellenor,  48 
Ferriby,  North,  Ferryby,  Feryby, 
Ferybe,  127,  283;  Austin  Canons 
of,  283;  Church,  283,  284,  285; 
Knight  Templars  at,  283;  Order  of 
the  Temple  at,  283;  Prior  and 
Convent  of,  80;  Priory  of,  283; 
Vicar  of,  64 

Feversham,  Lord,  32672,  337;  2nd 
Lord,  327;  William  Ernest,  1st 
Earl  of,  32 6n 
Fewston,  284 n 

Filey,  Fiveley,  127;  Chaplain  at,  78, 
7872 

Firake,  Richard,  71 
Fisher,  Francis,  95 ; John,  79;  Rich- 
ard, 70;  Robert,  114 
Fishlake,  3;  Church,  35 
FitzDuncan,  Alice,  259,  25 gw;  Ami- 
cia,  259,  259 n\  Avice,  259,  259 n; 
Cicely,  259;  Hawise,  259;  William, 

259 

Fitzgerald,  247 

Fitz  John,  Beatrice,  393  I Eustace,  393 
FitzOsburn,  William,  34122,  34872 
FitzPaine,  Arms  of,  385 
FitzRalph,  Arms  of,  385 ; FitzWilham, 
385 

FitzRoger,  Robert,  393;  Walter  le, 
393 

Fitz  Walter,  Arms  of,  393;  William, 
393 

Flambo rough,  Flamburgh,  131,  395; 
Cantarist  at,  69;  Chaplain  of,  78; 
Church,  128;  Emma,  326 n\  Robert 
de,  32622 

Flanders,  25872;  Count  of,  258 
FI  ear,  William,  76 
Flee,  Robert,  no 

Fleming,  Bridget,  335W  John,  33572 
Fletcher,  FI echier,  Flesher,  Flessher, 
Alice,  57;  Christopher,  57;  Eliza- 
beth, 57;  Grace,  57;  John,  28,  29; 
J.  S.,  397;  Laurence,  57;  Richard, 
79;  Robert,  63;  William,  57,  59 
Flete,  Robert,  67 
Flint,  348,  34872 

Flinton,  Isabella,  136;  John  de,  137 
Flodden,  395 
Flowergate,  291 

Foljambe,  Sir  Geoffrey,  56;  Veritas, 
56 

Folkton,  132;  Chaplain  at,  78;  Rector 
of,  65 

Forcett,  214,  215 
Forest,  Robert,  74 
Forge,  Francis,  24;  John,  24 
Forne,  Thomas,  69 


Forster,  Rev.  Benjamin,  40 
Forz,  Aveline,  260;  Hawise,  259; 
William  de,  I,  259;  William  de,  II, 
259,  26072;  William  de,  III,  260 
Foss,  338 

Foss  (Mulgrave)  Castle,  25972 
Fossard,  Nigel,  328 
Foster,  Katherine,  77  ? 

Foston,  7777,  294;  Chaplain  of,  77; 

Vicar  of,  65,  7772;  Vicarage  of,  69 
Foulis,  Henry,  101 
Foumart,  371,  37122 
Fountains,  24872 

Fowler,  Canon  J.  T.,  231,  235,  321; 

“ A boundary  cross  formerly  at 
Markenfield,”  by,  320;  George,  48; 
G.  H.,  129,  130,  168,  185;  James, 

1 972 

Fox,  Foxe,  Bishop,  238;  Richard,  77; 

Robert,  78;  William,  52 
Foxcroft,  Foxcrofte,  George,  54,  55; 
Grace,  54,  55;  James,  54;  Joan,  54; 
Johanna,  55;  Thomas,  5272,  54,  55 
Foxholes,  132;  Chaplain  of,  78;  Rec- 
tor of,  65 
Foxton,  98 

“ Fragment  of  early  grave  monument 
at  Kirkheaton,”  by  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  F.S.A.,  213-215 
Fraisthorpe,  Chaplain  of,  78 
Frankeyne,  William,  66 
Frankish,  Frankys,  John,  136,  138 
Frankland,  Henry,  8172 
Freising,  250,  251 

Frere,  Dr.  W.  H.,  25477;  John,  76; 

William,  77 
Freston,  33077 
Freton,  Roger,  105 
Frewen,  Bridget,  9872;  Thomas,  9822 
Friars  of  Beverley,  74 n 
Fridaythorpe,  Frydathorpe,  132; 

Vicar  of,  70 
Friston,  Michaell,  70 
Frost,  Arms  of,  37;  Charles,  27522; 
John,  38;  Margaret,  18;  Robert, 
17,  36,  37>  38,  39;  Thomas,  37; 
Walter,  18 

Fryth,  The  (Criggleston),  26 
Fulesutton,  Vicar  of,  64 
Fuller,  Frances,  273;  Thomas,  88; 
William,  273 

Fursan,  Furfan,  Robert  called,  329 
Fyling,  290,  292,  296;  North,  290; 
South,  290 


Gaia  Major  Prebend,  38 
Gainford,  93 
Gaitecrofte,  57 

Gale,  Benjamin,  27877;  Misses,  323; 

the  historian,  282 
Galloway,  Earl  of,  337 
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Galmeton,  Ganton,  Vicar  of,  70 ' 
Chaplain  at,  78 
Galon,  William,  79 
Gant,  Gilbert  de,  259 n 
Gardiner  Bishop,  239,  243,  243w; 
b.  R.,  85 

Garforth,  Rector  cf,  242 
Gargrave,  52 n;  Cotton,  5 ; Sir  Thomas, 
30 

Garth,  George,  5,  6,  6n 
Garthorne,  Alexander,  74 n;  [enet, 
74n>  John,  69;  Robert,  74 n ' 
Garton,  132,  134;  Chaplain  at,  76; 

Church,  109,  133,  528ft;  Vicar  of, 
68,  70 

Gasquet,  Abbot,  25412 

Gawnte,  Robert,  76 

Gawthorpe,  28 

Gedge,  Gegge,  Arms  of,  269 

Gee,  Jane,  94 

Gem,  Nicolas,  21 1 

Gent,  Thomas,  hi,  146 

Gerberoy,  “ Vidame  ” of,  259 n 

Gerge,  Thomas,  73 n 

Gesta,  Sugar's,  340 

Ghent  Charter,  329 

Ghost-houses,  267 

Gilbert,  Robert,  65 

Gilbertine  Order,  176 

Gild  of  Corpus  Christi,  7 zn:  St. 

Michael,  7571 
Giles,  William,  243 
Gill,  Gyll,  Edmund,  72;  Margaret,  8; 
Thomas,  8 

Gibing  (Richmondshire),  230 n 
Gillkirk  (or  Barnoldswick)  Church 
1 93 

Gilpin,  Barnard,  96 

Giraid  of  Picquigny,  “Vidame,"  25  on 

Gisburn,  196;  Church,  194 

Gisors,  341 

Givendale,  216ft,  242 n;  Prebendary 
of,  60;  Vicar  of,  67 
Glanvill,  Ralph  de,  32 gn 
Gloucester,  Gilbert,  3rd  Earl  of,  385; 

Richard,  Duke  of,  332 
Glynne,  ‘ ‘ Notes  on  Yorkshire  Church- 
es," by  SirS., 186-212,  297-319;  Rt. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Carr,  120;  Sir  Stephen, 
109,  no,  in,  115,  I26,  127,  132, 

I3«,  146,  151,  154.  155,  161,  165, 

1 77,  182,  183 
Godsalve,  Richard,  79 
Godspenny,  374 
Golde,  William,  78 
Goldsborough,  292 
Goodknape,  William,  281 
Goodmanham,  134;  Chaplain  of,  72; 

Rector  of,  63 
Gough,  Richard,  40 
Goulding,  Charles,  185 
Goull,  Richard,  75ft 


Goulton,  294,  296;  Christopher,  375 
Gourley,  Gowerley,  Gurlie,  Anne, 270^; 
Arms  of,  270 ; Captain  William,  270, 
271,  272,  272 n,  388 
Gouxill,  Rector  of,  68 
Gown,  Mellid  blewe,  7422 
Gowsall,  Sir  John,  75W 
Gowton,  Robert,  79 
Granger,  Thomas,  68 
Grantham,  Anne,  270;  Arms  of,  269, 
387;  Bridget,  270;  Elizabeth,  270; 
Francis,  270;  Hugh,  269;  Jane,  270; 
John,  270;  Katherine,  269,  270; 
Robert,  270,  387;  William,  270 
Graunte,  Richard,  67 
Giaveship  of  Holme,  27;  Horbury,  27; 
Ossett,  27;  Rastrick,  27;  Sandal, 
27;  Sourby,  27 

Gray,  Graye,  Archbishop  Walter,  2; 
Jacob,  75;  Rev.  C.  N.,  32 6n;  Ro- 
bert, 77  n 

Great  Horkesley,  27,771 
Great  Rebellion,  334 
Green,  Grene,  Bridget,  59;  George, 
59J  John,  68;  Thomas,  74 
Green  well.  Dr.  W.,  265 
Greenwich  Hospital,  215 
Greenwood,  the  historian,  276,  27 6ft , 
277,  278 

Greetland,  103,  103  n,  104 
Gregory,  Jane,  94;  Roger  94 
Grenebode,  Aluerede,  67 
Gresington,  Greston,  60,  60 n 
Grestain,  256ft;  Grestein,  Abbey  of 
34 1 n 

Grey,  Isabel,  332;  Sir  Thomas,  332 
Greystock,  Arms  of,  385;  Barony  of, 

385 

Grice,  Thomas,  26,  74 n,  75ft 
Grimsby,  292 

Grimston  (North),  269,270,  383,  386, 
387;  Chaplain  at,  79;  Vicar  of,  70 
Grimthorpe,  384;  Lord  of,  385 
Grindale,  Grindall,  240,  241;  Chap- 
lain of,  77,  77W 

Grinton,  Maiden  Castle  at,  33 8n 

Grome,  Sir  John,  73 n 

Gros,  William  le,  259,  259 n,  260 

Grosmont,  348 

Grove,  Greve,  John,  256 

Guisborough,  291,  292,  293,  295ft; 

Prior  of,  254 n;  Priory,  2 88n 
Guiseley,  Guiesley,  Guysely,  Gyse- 
ley,  46,  47;  Church,  188;  Moor,  396 
Gundrada,  2 
Gurnell,  William,  64 
Gybson,  Roland,  79 
Gyseburne-in-Clyveland,  105 


Hache,  Baldwin  & la,  258 
Hacket,  John,  82 
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Hackness,  Haknes,  Chaplain  of,  78, 

78  n 

Haddon,  A.  W.,  82 n 
Hadenham,  Rector  of,  105 
Hadleigh,  81,  89,  90 
Hadlesey,  Hadilsay,  Richard,  70,  76 
Hadley,  27 6n;  G.,  276,  276*2 
Hagh,  Haghe,  John,  27,  28 
Haidlauff , Sebastian,  250 
Haile,  Haill,  John,  45,  6 gn 
Halifax,  53,  84;  Vicarage,  35 
Halit  reholme,  Halatreholme,  Haly- 
treholme,  67.fi;  Robert,  67,  67 n, 
231,  231  n,  28122;  Sir  Thomas,  67, 
67*2;  Thomas,  231,  23m 
Hall,  Haull,  Anne,  49;  Dame  Agnes, 

74 n;  Messrs.  G.  and  J.,  43;  Robert, 
63;  Thomas,  41,  48,  49, 66 ; William, 
70,  70 n 

Hallam,  Nether,  377;  Upper,  377 
Halsey,  Bishop  Ralph,  237 Bishop 
Thomas,  237 n 

Halsham,  134;  Cantarist  at,  69;  Chap- 
lain at,  71;  Richard,  76]  Rectoi  of, 

64  . , 

Haltemprice,  Haltemprize,  Prior  and 

Convent  of,  80;  Priory,  391 
Halton,  Helton,  Christopher,  248*1; 

Emanuel,  369 
Hamlake,  see  Helmsley 
Hampthwaite,  254 n;  Church,  305 
Hanson,  102,  103,  105 
Hardcastle,  Captain  William,  22, 
Mrs.,  8 

Harding,  William,  70 
Harewe,  Rector  of,  105 
Harewood,  Harwood,  52,  54,  58, 

59, 60,61 ; Church,  53 ; Weardley,6o 
Harlech,  327,  343M>  345M>  346w>  347. 
348*2 

Harling,  Edward,  72 
Harome,  Manor,  335M 
Harpham,  Herphm,  274;  Cantarist 
at,  69;  Chaplain  at,  77;  William, 
77*2 

Harrington,  Arms  of,  33 
Harrison,  Samuel  Fostard,  23.  Tho- 
mas, 82 

Harswell,  Herswell,  Rector  of,  67 
Harthill  (Herthill)  and  Hull,  Deanery 
of,  63,  67,  72,  154;  Act  Book-  96 
Hart  Leap  Well,  32 3n 
Hartley,  John,  45;  Miles,  45 
Hartshead  Church,  192 
Harvard  College,  82 
Harvey,  Alfred,  34822 
Hastings,  Hastinges,  Ann,  207;  Fran- 
cis, 207;  John,  63;  Lady  Elizabeth, 

207 

Hatfield  in  Holdemess,  395 
Hatton,  John,  241,  242,  242*2,  248, 
24822 


“ Hauxwell  Effigies by  W.  M. 

I’ Anson,  322;  Ralph,  369,  370 
Haverfield,  Professor,  102,  102 n,  321, 
325,  338 

Hawarden,  Viscounts,  61 

Hawart's  land,  286 

Hawcliffe,  Hawteclyffe,  Joan,  384. 

Richard,  63;  Thomas,  384 
Hawe,  Jacob,  78 
Hawkesworth,  William,  46 
Haworth  Church,  187 
Hawsker,2  90 

Hawtre,  Arms  of,  272,  273;  Frances, 
273 ; Prudence,  273,  389;  Sir  Philip, 
273,  389 

Haxey,  Thomas,  105 
Hay,  216,  21622 
Haynson,  John,  280 
Hayton,  135;  Vicar  of,  67 
Headlam,  John,  89,  94 
Healaugh  Park,  Prior  of,  254*2 
Heath,  Archbishop  Nicholas,  5 
Hebden,  Henry,  79 
Heddon,  Mr.,  372 

Hedger,  Rev.  E.,  87*2 
Hedon,  135 ; Altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at,  138;  Altar  of  St.  Peter  at,  138; 
Chaplain  of,  76;  Chaplain  of  St. 
Mary  at,  138;  Holy  Cross  Guild  at, 
137;  Master  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Hos- 
pital at,  65,65 *2;  St.  James’s  Church, 
139;  St.  Nicholas  s Church,  I39> 
St.  Sepulchre’s  Hospital  at,  229 n; 
Soutergate,  137.  I38;  Westgate 

Street,  138 

Helmsley,  Hamlake,  327,  328,  3281?, 
385;  Blackamore,  325 
‘ f Helmsley  Castle,’  by  W.M.  I Anson, 
F.S.A.,  325-368;  Cross  wall,  361; 
Curtain  and  Curtain  walls,  355.  36o'> 
Description  of,  352  ; Domestic 
block, 361, 362  ; Donjon,  357;  Earth- 
works, 338;  Flanking  towers,  355'. 
Fourteenth  century  block,  360; 
Fragments  of  curtain,  361 ; Gate- 
house, 353,  354'.  Great  Barbican, 
353,  354  > History  of,  327>  Inner 
gatehouse,  356;  Inner  wards,  356; 
Northern  inner  gatehouse,  361 ; 
Outer  ward,  353,  354!  Seventeenth 
century  block,  367 ; Side  walls,  356 , 
Sixteenth  century  block, 365 ; Struc- 
tural history,  337;  Tower  house, 
363;  Western  tower,  361 
Helmsley  Church,  328 22;  Chantry  of 
our  Lady,  326**;  Lord,  327;  Vis' 
count,  337 

Helperthorpe,  Helpethorpe,  vicai  of, 
70,  70 22 

Helthwaite  Hill,  56,  57.  58,  59.  6°.  61 
Hemingborough,  Hemmyngburgh, 
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Hemyngburgh,  62,  140,  141;  Bab- 
thorpe  Chapel  at,  142;  Cantarist 
at,  7 1 > Cantarist  of  St.  Katherine 
at,  70;  Chaplain  at,  79;  Prebendary 
of,  71;  Provost  of,  66;  Vicar-choral 
of,  71 

Hemlington,  291 
Henley,  Walter  of,  2 88*2 
Henryson,  Henrison,  John,  71,  281  • 
Rev.  Robert,  26;  Robert,  36  47 
78,  Thomas,  75,  75„  ' 37' 

-tlenthorne,  Jane,  47 
Heptonstall  Church,  315 
Herbert,  George,  82 
Hereford,  254  22,  2 56,  256  n,  259; 

Bishop  of,  247,  2 5522;  Canon  of, 
241/1;  Earl  of,  34 322;  Geoffrey,  246 
24622  ^ 

Hermesthorp,  John  de,  105 
Herte,  Edmund,  72;  John,  70 
Hertford,  Gilbert,  Earl  of,  385 
Herthesty,  Ralph,  72 
Heselde,  Jacob,  68 
Heslerton,  Chaplain  at,  79;  Rector  of 
66;  Sir  William,  7322;  West,  143 
Hessle,  Hassell,  Hesill,  Hasyll,  144 
254n,  278,  284,  285;  Vicar  of,  64  ' 
Hetherington,  William,  73 
Heton,  28 

Heuemarshe,  William,  68 
Hewett,  Richard,  73,  73 n 
Hewick  on  the  Bridge,  60 
Hewlande,  Henry,  73 
Hexham,  51,  256;  Battle  of,  332- 
Priory  of,  56 
Heyhouse,  54 

Higdon,  Brian,  80;  John,  67 
Highwayman,  Nevinson  the,  22 
Hildesheim,  249 

Hildyard,  Hilliarde,  Hilyard,  Chapel, 
182,  John,  180;  Pew,  182;  Richard, 
65;  Stephen,  161 
Hill,  Peter,  76;  William,  73 
Hilston,  Rector  of,  69 
Hilton,  294,  295;  badge,  174;  Chapel, 
J73 

Hinderwell,  291,  292;  Beacon,  265 
267  J 

Hmgeston  - Randolph,  Rev.  Canon 
81  n 

Hmd,  Arthur,  48;  Christopher,  48 
History  of  Roods,  Screens,  and 
Lofts  in  the  East  Riding  ” by 
Aymer  Vallance,  109-185 
Hixson,  John,  66 
Hochenson,  John,  26 
Hochone,  Richard,  76 
Hodges,  Elizabeth,  316 
Hodgeson,  Hogeson,  Hodson,  C.  C., 
222w;  Dr.  Phynees,  60,  95;  Henry’ 
94w;  Jacob,  72;  Thomas,  183;  Toby, 
89/1;  “William,  Episcopus  Darien  - 
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Thompson,  F.S.A.,  236-257 

Hogg,  Hogge,  Barnard,  52,  56;  Gil- 
bert, 52 

Hoghera,  William,  69 
Holcroft,  Arms  of,  333*2,  366;  Isabel, 
366;  Sir  Thomas,  366 
Holden,  Anthony,  93 
Holderness,  258n,  259;  Deanery  of 
64,  68,  74;  Lord  of,  259 
Holes,  Holies,  Huls,  Hulse,  Hulles, 
Andrew,  241  22;  Thomas,  241,  241// 
Holgate,  Thomas,  397 
Holling  Hall,  50,  53,  55)  58,  59;  Lane, 
10222 ; Mill,  102 
Hollingrake,  John,  48 
Hollins,  102 


Hollyns,  Holyns,  Richard,  65;  Sir 
Richard,  65,  6522;  William,  6511 
Ho  me,  Holm,  27;  John,  64;  Parish 
clerk  of,  6722;  Richard  de,  78,  105- 
Robert,  280;  Stephen,  74;  Thomas, 
70,  70 n\  William,  64 
Holme  on  Spaldingmore,  93,  144,  145; 
Cantarist  at,  67;  Chaplain  at,  72- 
Rector  of,  63  7 ' 

Holmes  Francis,  372;  Henry,  21622; 

Rev.  Edmund,  216,  21 622;  Thomas 
30 


Holme  sup.  Waldam,  Chaplain  of  72 
Holmeton,  Cantarist  at,  68;  Rector 
of,  68 


Holmfrvth,  28 

Holtby  Chaplain  of,  7 9;  Rector  of,  66 

/I?  JCr?SS'  I36’  J37;  Guild  of 

(Hedon),  137 

Holynegge,  28 
Hooton  Pagnell,  41 
Hope,  Sir  W.  H.  St.  J„  124,  I58,  ly6i 
i»5,  218,  224,  225K,  325,  338 n,  343 
Horbury,  27,  33 
Hornby,  273,  389 

Hornsby  and  Stanton,  “ British  Bar- 
rows  near  Brotton,”  by  264-268 
Hornsby,  W„  “ Regroupingbf  the 
omesday  carucates  in  Langbaredi 
Wapentake,”  by,  286-296 
Hornsea,  Hornesce,  146,  258^;  Chap- 
lain of,  75;  Chaplain  of  our  Lad)^ 
at,  146;  Procurator  at,  76;  Vicar 

of,  64 

Hospital  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Chaplain 
of,  76 

Hotham,  Chaplain  of,  72;  Durant,  93* 
John,  22 3n\  Rector  of,  64 
“ Hotspur,”  331W 
Hoult’s  Lane,  102,  104 
House  of  Balliol,  330 n;  Bruce,  330W; 
Colville,  330 n\  Cumyn,  330*2;  Fitz- 
Alan,  33022;  Hays,  33022;  Lister, 
330 n;  Lovel,  33022;  Melville,  33022- 
Montgomery,  33022;  Morville,  33022; 
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Mowbray,  330 n\  Roos,  330 n;  Vaux, 
330M;  Voloigne,  330W 
Houses  and  Windows,  Duty  on,  37,  50 
Howard,  Frances,  334n 
Howden,  Houeden,  Howeden,  62,  79W, 
146,  185,  257;  Brian,  64;  Cantarist 
at,  70;  Cantarist  of  the  chapel  of, 
79;  Cantarist  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Andrew,  70 ; Collegiate  Church  of, 
69 n,  70;  Prebendaries  of,  66;  Vicar 
of,  70;  and  Howdenshire,  Juris- 
diction of,  62,  63,  66,  70,  79;  How- 
denshire, 62 

Howe  Hill,  265,  267,  268;  Jacob,  73 n 
Howell,  John  de,  36 
Howgill,  Thomas,  68 
Howley,  32 

Howsom,  Chaplain  of,  79 
Howson,  Howsson,  William,  23 6w 
Hoyle,  Hoile,  Henry,  94,  95 
Huby,  58;  Robert,  74 
Huddersfield,  213 
Hudleston,  Henrie,  yyn 
Hudman,  William,  72 
Hudson,  John,  71 

Huggate,  Hugate,  73 n,  149;  Rector 
of,  63 

Hughson,  Thomas,  63 
Hull,  62,  63,  74W,  151,  275,277^,278^, 
387;  Bailiff  of,  2jSn ; Bishop’s  Lane, 
279;  Cantarist  at,  68;  Cantarist  of 
Holy  Trinity,  68;  Chamberlain  of, 
278 n;  Chapel  Lane,  282,  282 n\ 
Chapel  of  B.V.M.,  277,  277^;  Chap- 
lain of  Holy  Trinity,  73  '>  Chaplain  of 
St.  Marie,  74;  Charterhouse,  64; 
Church  Alley,  2 82, 2 8 gn\  Guild  of  St. 
Mary,  281,  28m;  Harrison’s  Hos- 
pital at,  282,  282 n;  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  73,  75W,  149,  i85>  275.  276> 
278,  278M,  279,  279 n,  280,  281,  284, 
285;  Lowgate,  275,  282,  282  n\ 

Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  64; 
Palace  or  Manor  House,  275;  Pro- 
curator of,  68;  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
153,  275—285;  Trinity  Massyndue, 
75 n\  Vicar  of,  64 

Hullbridge,  Hulbrige,  71W;  Cantarist 
at,  68 

Hullinedge,  27 

Huls,  Hulse,  Thomas,  63,  240 
Humbleton,  153;  Vicar  of,  65 
Humiliati,  Order  of,  250 
Hunmanby,  Hundmanby,  Hu’dmaby, 
154;  Chaplain  at,  78;  Vicar  of,  65; 
Vicarage  of,  70 
Hunsdon,  Lord,  32 
Hunter,  Rev.  J.,  286;  Richard,  64 
Huntingdon,  341  w;  Countess  of,  258W; 
Earl  of,  258 n; 

Hurt,  Cecilia  Emily,  42;  Francis,  42; 


Rev.  Canon,  43 ; Richard  Norman, 
42;  Sara  Crosskill,  43 
Hutchinson,  William,  233,  233W 
Hutton,  Bartholomew,  277;  Crans- 
wick,  Hoton-craneswike,  54;  Chap- 
lain of,  73;  Vicar  of,  64;  John, 
“ Jottings  from  old  Yorkshire,’  by, 
369-382;  Mulgrave,  291;  Robert, 

375,  376,  378>  379,  380 ; Rudby- 

287,  294 

Hvar,  Bishop  of,  248 
Hyngill  of  yrne,  A,  74W 


I’ Anson,  W.  M. , F.S.A.,  290 n,  324> 
"The  Hauxwell  effigies,”  by,  322- 
324;  " Helmsley  Castle,”  by,  325~ 
368;  " Skipsea  Castle,”  by,  258-262 
Ibson,  William,  94 

Ilkley,  Ilkeley,  Ylkley,  44,  50,  50 n, 
51**,  53,  54,  55w>  56>  57-  59,  60; 
Church,  51,  52,  59;  Parsonage 

House,  59;  Rectory  of,  57 > Vicar 
of,  52 

Image  of  St.  Anne,  37 

Ingelram,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  258 n 

Ingleby  Barwick,  291 

Ingleby  Greenhowe,  294 

Ingram,  Arms  of,  386;  Mary,  386; 

Sir  Thomas,  95;  Thomas,  386 
Innocent  III,  254 n 
Ireland,  340 
Ireton  Church,  34 
Island,  Prince  Edward’s,  43 


Jackling,  George,  68 
Jackson,  Jacson,  Bryan,  39;  C.,  275W; 
Henry,  68,  71;  John,  65;  William, 


66,  73 

James,  Dr.  M.  R.,  22311,  22411 
Jefferson,  Galfred’,  67;  J.  Ingleby,  106 
Jeffrason,  Jeffrayson,  Jeff  ray,  67 n; 

Sir  Jeffraye,  7m;  William,  65 
Jenkinson,  Jenkynson,  Jenet,  75w> 
William,  45 
Jeremy,  Farmer,  288 n 
Jervaulx,  Abbot  of,  242 n 
Jewetson,  William,  67 
Jewish  Synagogue,  147 
Joan  of  Navarre,  Queen,  277 n 
Johnson,  Anthony,  54 n;  George,  72; 
Johann,  57;  John,  74;  Robert,  85, 
86,  92,  93.  95,  96,  96*1,  97 ; Tho- 
mas, 57,  74;  William,  78 

T 1 . A si  A nn  of 


Armagh,  237 n . 

“ Jottings  from  old  Yorkshire,  by 
John  Hutton,  369-382 
" Judases  ” (Candlesticks),  136 
Judith,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  2581? 
Judson,  Elizabeth,  45 
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Karu’,  Thomas,  71 

Kay,  Kaye,  William,  35,  77 

Kayngtun,  Vicar  of,  65 

Kechyn,  Ketchin,  Ketchyn,  Alan,  75; 

Thomas,  67;  William,  77 
Keighley,  Kighley,  Kyghley,  45,  46, 
47,  48,  48 n,  49;  Church,  45;  Law- 
rence, 45W;  Vicar  of,  45 
Keith,  Professor  A.,  264,  267,  268 
Kelde,  Stephen,  76 
Kelke,  Chaplain  of,  77 
Kellett,  Edward,  63,  66 
Kendal,  Kendall,  245 w,  32 gw;  Lord 
of,  32 gw;  Thomas,  79 
Keswicke,  61 
Kettleness,  262 
Kettlethorpe,  8,  40 
Kettlewell,  Alexander,  68 
Kexby,  8 gw;  Chaplain  of,  72 
Keylwaye,  Robert,  29 
Khorassan,  108 
Kildale,  293 

Kildare,  244,  245,  247,  247W,  251, 
252;  Bishop  of,  237W,  249W,  251, 
252;  Dean  of,  252W;  Edmund, 
Bishop  of,  246;  Gerald,  Earl  of, 
252  w 

Kildwick  Church,  199 
Kilham,  Kyllome,  154;  Cantarist  of 
St.  Lawrence  at,  69;  Chaplain  at, 
77;  Vicar  of,  69 
Kilkenny,  61 
Killerby,  338 

Killingwoldgraves,  Kylwalgraves, 
Kynwalgraves,  68,  68w,  241,  243; 
Hospital  at,  68,  68n 
Kilnsea,  Kylnesce,  Kylnsce,  Chap- 
lain at,  76;  Vicar  of,  65 
Kilnwick,  Kylnewike,  154,  230  w; 

Chaplain  of,  73 
Kilpys,  A pare  of  pott,  74W 
Kilton,  Castle,  331W;  Hall,  266; 
Thorpe,  293 

Kilvyngton,  Stephen  de,  35 
King  fEthelstan,  Athelstane,  1 12,  232 ; 
Charles  I,  270;  children  of,  335; 
Charles  II  335,  336;  David  I,  329W; 
Edward  Confessor,  1 ; Edward  I, 
32 gw,  330,  340,  385;  Edward  III, 
122,  1 55,  331;  Edward  IV,  332; 
Edward  VI,  no,  165;  Ethelred  II, 
1;  George  I,  373;  Harold,  no; 
Harold  II,  1;  Henry  I,  258,  259, 
327 w,  338;  Henry  II,  259 w,  330W, 
341,  341W,  342;  Henry  III,  260, 
340,  35L  Henry  VII,  38;  Henry 
VIII,  37,  124,  161,  275,  281,  283; 
James  I,  334;  John,  329,  338,  34°, 
341W,  349,  351 J Louis  VI,  258,  340 ; 
Richard  I,  349;  Richard  II,  390; 
Richard  III,  332;  Stephen,  312, 
3i3,  338,  339,  35G  William  I,  the 


Conqueror,  1,  no,  258,  258W;  Wil- 
liam II,  Rufus,  32 7W;  William  III, 
373;  William  the  Lion,  329,  32 gw; 
C.  R.  Baker,  116,  119,  120,  122,  185 
King’s  Arms,  158,  166;  thegns,  288 
Kingston-on-Hull,  see  Hull 
Kinsley,  5 

Kippax  Church,  205 
Kirkburn,  156,  157;  Rector  of,  63 
Kirkburton,  4,  35;  Church,  189 
Kirkby,  294;  Grendalythe,  Grendal- 
lyth,  65,  158;  Chaplain  of,  79; 
Church,  328W;  Vicar  of,  65;  in 
Cleveland,  243W;  Hundolfdale, 
Chaplain  of,  65,  65W,  79;  Malham, 
254W;  Moorside,  336;  Sigston,  374; 
Underdale,  65,  65W;  Rector  of,  65, 
65W;  “Carved  Stone  at  Kirkby,” 
by  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  321 
Kirk  Deighton  Church,  209 
Kirkella,  64W,  155 
Kirke-masters,  37 

Kirkham,  185,  326W,  328,  328W,  330, 
33L  385,  386;  Chaplain  at,  79; 
Church,  328W;  Monastery,  330; 
Presbytery  of , 331;  Prior  and  Con- 
vent of,  80;  Priory,  158,  218,  383, 

385 

Kirkheaton,  213,  214,  215;  Church, 
33;  “An  Early  Gravestone  at,”  by 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  2 13-2 15 
Kirkland,  41 
Kirkleatham,  292,  293 
Kirklevington,  295 
Kirk  Sandall,  39 
Kirksmeton,  397 

Kirkstall,  Kirkestall,  249W;  John, 
Abbot  of,  35 

Kirkstead,  Abbot  of,  254W 
Knaggs,  William,  78 
Knapton,  392,  394;  pew  (Wintring- 
ham),  183 

Knaresborough,  236W,  335;  Trini- 

tarians of  St.  Robert,  254W 
Knevet,  252;  Antony,  251 
Knight,  Eric,  158,  185 
Knock,  Commendatory  Abbot  of,  244 
Kylwike,  Vicar  of,  67 


Lackenby,  291,  293 
Lacoke,  Laikoke,  Richard,  67,  6yn; 
William,  77 

Lacy,  Ilbert  de,  397;  John,  26 
Ladstoke,  Ladstocke,  Sir  Thomas,  77, 
77W;  Thomas,  77,  77W 
“ Lady  preest,”  36 
Laindon,  237W 
Lake,  John,  27,  28,  37 
Lamb,  Rev.  Mr.,  276 
Lambert,  Count  of  Lens,  258W;  John, 
52 w;  Richard,  6jn 
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Lambeth,  239 n;  Wills  at,  104,  105 
Lambrensis,  Robert,  248,  24877 
Lancaster,  215,  34977 
Lane,  Bishop,  252 n;  Edmund,  244, 
246,  247;  Edward,  247 
Langgecroft,  James  de,  34 
Langley,  Arms  of,  387;  Edmund  de, 
31;  Elizabeth,  3 87;  (Norfolk),  42  ; 
Thomas,  387 
Langthorne,  374 
Langthwaite,  338 

Langtoft,  Langtofte,  158;  Chaplain 
of,  78;  Vicar  of,  65 
Langton,  272 n,  386,  394;  Abbot  John, 
25474;  Chaplain  of,  78;  Rector  of, 
65;  (Lincoln),  94 
Lansdowne  MSS.,  27611 
Laodicea,  Austin,  Bishop  of,  248 
Larke,  Thomas,  63 
Lascelles  Hall,  8 

Latimer,  Katherine,  32  977;  Lucia, 
33m;  Sir  Thomas,  329 n;  William 
de,  33174;  William,  Lord,  105 
Laton,  Laiton,  Layton,  Brian,  9 8n; 
Bridget,  98  n;  Christopher,  68; 
Mary,  98 n,  99;  Sir  Robert,  9874;  Sir 
Thomas,  98,  98??,  99,  100,  101 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  206,  338 
Lawe,  John,  77,  77 74;  Sir  John,  77,  7774 
Laxton,  Cantarist  at,  70 
Layng,  Robert,  65 
Layngtane,  Ricardo,  73 n 
Lazenby,  291,  293 
Lea,  125 

Leach,  Leche,  A.  F. , 226,  22774,  230 77; 
Anne,  48;  Elizabeth,  45;  family, 
49;  John,  48 

Leader,  Mr.,  378;  Tom,  378 
Leadman,  A.  D.  H.,  F.S.A.,  165 
Leake,  Muriel,  14;  Sir  Francis,  14 
Leal  holm,  292 
Learoyd,  H.  A.,  28477 
Leathley,  25474 

Leckon  field,  Leconfield,  Lekenfeld, 
Lekenfelde,  105,  158;  Park,  83,  94; 
Vicar  of,  64 

Ledsliam,  208;  Church,  206 
Ledstone,  207 

Lee,  Archbishop,  240,  24077,  241,  242, 
243,  25474;  Henry,  777 1 
Leedlady,  William,  76 
Leeds,  Ledes,  Ledys,  59,  316;  Church, 
34;  John,  78,  248;  Museum,  214 
Lees,  Rev.  T.,  217 

Legend  of  St.  Theophilus,  The,  221 

Leicester,  39;  Earl  of,  270 

Leigh,  Leighe,  Philip,  39;  Silvester,  30 

Leighlin,  Bishops  of,  23774 

Leinster,  Duke  of,  337 

Le  Krak  des  Chevaliers,  344 

Lens,  Count  of,  25877 

Lenton,  60 


Leo  X,  236 
Leominster,  42 
Leonardi,  Humbert,  249 
Leppington,  Chapel  of,  79;  Chaplain 
of,  79 

Le  Puiset,  340 

Lerifax,  Sir  Robert,  68,  6874;  Sir 
Thomas,  68,  6877;  Thomas,  68,  6877 
Lescrop,  see  Scrope 
Lespec,  Adeline,  385;  Arms  of,  385; 

Walter,  385 
Lesser  thegns,  287,  288 
Lessett,  Chaplain  of,  75 
Levannick,  218 

Leven,  Levyn,  159;  Abbot  Hugh  de, 
159,  160;  Chaplain  of,  71;  Church, 
68 ; Rector  of,  64 
Levet,  Dr.  John,  94 
Lewes,  Lewys,  Lady,  207;  Prior  of, 
34;  Priory  of,  35;  St.  Pancras 
Priory,  2,  3;  Sir  John,  207 
Ley,  Petrus,  77 
Leyland,  Richard,  59 
Lichfield,  38 ; Bishop  of,  82  ; Canon  of, 
24177 

Liege,  249,  250;  Hubert  or  Humbert 
of,  250 

Lightfoot,  Bishop,  233 
Lincoln,  104,  105,  24374,  24977,  25477, 
256,  259,  330,  33577;  Archdeacon  of, 
105;  Bishop  of,  34 
Lincolnshire  rising,  248 
Lindsey,  Lyndsay,  Lyndesey,  George, 
66;  Richard,  78;  Survey,  25877; 
William,  69 
Lindwell,  Linwell,  102 
Linton,  Lynton,  395;  Cantarist  at,  66 
Lire,  255,  25674 
Lisle,  273 

Lister,  Anne,  57;  Arms  of,  395; 
Dorothy,  57;  George,  57;  Fraunces, 
57;  Jane,  395;  John,  395;  Sir  John, 
395 

Litster,  John,  79;  Robert,  65 
Little  Moorsholme,  293 
Littleton,  John,  8774 
Littlewood,  Cecely,  Cecilia,  54,  55; 
Robert,  54,  55 

Liverpool,  Lord,  385,  386,  38677 

Liverton,  291 

Llanddewi  Breffi,  24374 

Locketon,  John,  78 

Lockington,  Lokyngton,  159,  338; 

Rector  of,  64 
Loders,  256 
Lodge,  John,  57 
Lofthouse,  Thomas,  65 
Loftus,  286,  288,  289,  290,  291,  292, 
296 

Logan,  Thomas,  64 
Lomerciensis,  24877 
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Londesburgh,  Chaplain  of,  72;  Rector 
of,  64 

London,  57,  84,  88,  92,  246,  336 n, 
337;  Abbot  of  St.  Mary  Graces, 
254W;  Bedford  House,  9 $n;  Charing 
Cross,  375;  Master  of  St.  Kathe- 
rine’s by  the  Tower,  105;  St. 
Bride’s,  105;  St.  Christopher -le- 
Stocks,  23 St.  Margaret’s,  Loth- 
bury,  24672;  St.  Martin-le-Grand, 
104,  105;  St.  Paul’s,  105 
Long,  C.  B.,  42;  Caroline  Elizabeth, 
42;  John,  45 

Longchamp,  Robert  de,  32272 
Longland,  Bishop,  249 n 
Long  Marston  Church,  309 
Longstaff,  341  n 
Loone,  Richard,  76 
Lord  Protector,  39 
Loscoe,  35 
Lourance,  John,  281 
Louth,  Nicholas  of,  27877 
Lovet,  Isabel,  332??;  Sir  Thomas,  33272 
Lowbell,  216,  216 n 
Lowson,  Thomas,  71 
Lowther  pew  (Swillington),  204 
Lowthorpe,  159,274;  brother  of , 69 n\ 
Cantarist  at,  69;  Master  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of,  65,  69 n,  7 572;  St. 
Martin’s,  69 n;  Warden  of,  75 n 
Low  Worsall,  295 
Lucy,  Arms  of,  394 
Ludlow,  349 

Lund,  Londe,  94 n,  95;  Cantarist  at, 
67;  Vicar  of,  64 
Lupset,  29,  30 
Luton,  273,  389 

Lutton,  Arms  of,  392;  Mary,  394;  of 
Knapton,  392;  Thomas,  394 
Lyall,  Thomas,  71 
Lydel,  391 

Lymington,  John  de,  34 
Lyndeley,  Peter,  68 
Lynden,  Thomas,  74 
Lythe,  254W,  290,  291 


McCall,  H.  B.,  F.S.A.,  25,  219;  “St. 
Mary  Magdalene’s  Chapel,  Ripon,” 
by,  219-220 
Macaulay,  Lord,  82 
Maclean,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  42; 
Charles  H.,  42 

MacMahon,  Commendatory  Abbot 
James,  244,  245 
McNeile,  Dean,  42;  Miss,  42 
Madge,  Canon,  238 
Magnassiensis,  248,  248 n 
Magnesia,  24 8n 

Magnus,  Archdeacon  Thomas,  243, 
24372 

Maighfield,  6 


Maitland,  Professor,  2 88n 
Majorensis  in  partibus,  John,  episco- 
pus,  239 

Makerell,  Abbot  Matthew,  248,  248 n\ 
Abbot  William,  24  gn 
Malcus,  Peter,  7572 
Male,  Emile,  22 577 
Malet,  Robert,  287 
Mallom,  57 

Maloleone,  Stephen  de,  3 s 
Maltby,  291 

Malton,  John  de,  35;  (New),  96;  (Old), 
96;  (Suffolk),  41 

Man,  Mann,  Robert,  70;  Thomas,  274 
Mandeville,  Mandevyl,  Geoffrey  de, 
259 n;  Hawise,  259;  John  de,  35; 
William  de,  259 
Mangey,  Thomas,  24 
Manners,  Arms  of,  333;  Bridget,  336; 
Edward,  3rd  Earl  of  Rutland,  363; 
Eleanor,  332,  333;  Elizabeth,  333; 
family, 326%,  330,  333,  335;  Frances, 
336;  Francis,  333;  George,  Lord 
Ros,  273;  Henry,  333;  Isabel,  366; 
John,  333 ; John,  4th  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, 336;  Katherine,  334;  Roger, 
333;  Roger,  5th  Earl  of  Rutland, 
363;  Sir  George,  333;  Sir  Robert, 
332,  333;  Thomas,  333 
Manorbier,  348 
Manor  of  Foxton,  98-101 
Manpric’ , Thomas,  78 
Mapleton,  Chaplain  at,  77;  Vicar  at, 
69 

March,  Edward,  Earl  of,  31 
Marconies,  Jacob,  65 
Mare,  William  del,  397 
Marflete,  William,  137 
Marke,  William,  76 
Markenfield  Hall,  320 
Markham,  Bridget,  7;  Charles,  7 
Marley,  5472,  56 

Marshall,  Agnes,  7772;  John,  74; 
Katherine,  7772;  Robert,  66;  Sir 
William,  77^ ; Thomas,  68,  76,  77 n\ 
William,  70,  77 
Marske,  274,  291,  292,  293 
Marston  Moor,  33572;  Battle  of,  86 
Marton,  294,  295;  Chapel  of,  76; 

Chaplain  of,  76 
Martyn,  Thomas,  137 
M’tyndale,  Thomas,  79 
Mary,  Queen,  4,  5 
Masham,  37172 
Mason,  Thomas,  7 yn 
Masone,  Sir  Burnarde,  6972 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  105 
Matheson,  George,  284 
Mauleverer,  Thomas,  373 
Mauley,  Arms  of,  388;  Constance, 
388;  Peter  de,  384;  Peter,  3rd 
Baron,  388 
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Mawde,  Mahaut,  Mahud,  Mawhawte, 
Mawhawtt,  Mawhood,  Mawhoode, 
Mode,  le  Mahaut,  “ The  Mawdes  of 
Riddlesden  and  Ilkley,”  by  John 
Comber,  44-61;  Agnes,  45,  47,  48; 
Alice,  53,  54,  58;  Ann,  49;  Anne, 
46,  48,  49,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61;  An- 
thony, 51,  52,  55,  56,  57,  58,  60,  61; 
Arms  of,  49;  Arthur,  44,  45,  57; 
Barbara,  55,  57;  Bridget,  59; 

Cecilia,  38;  Christopher,  44,  46,  47, 

48,  49,  50,  5B  52,  53,  54,  56,  57,  591 
Cicely,  54;  Cicilie,  53;  Constantine, 
44;  Costene,  44;  Dorothy,  47,  48, 
53,  60 ; Edith,  49;  Edmond,  58 ; Ed- 
mund, 48^,58;  Edward,  57;  Eliza- 
beth, 47,  4 777,  4877,  49,  50,  53,  54, 
60,  61;  Ellenor,  48;  Frances,  50,  57, 
61  n;  Francis,  50,  51,  52,  53;  George, 
5°;  Grace,  51,  52,  53,  54;  Henry,  60; 
Isabel,  47,  51,  53,  56;  James,  50 n; 
Jane,  44,  45,  47,  4777,  48,  53,  60,  61 ; 
Joan,  53;  Joane,  45,  50,  51;  John, 
45,  48,  49,  50,  50 n,  51,  52,  53,  54, 
55,  57>  58,  59;  Josias,  59;  Julia, 
5° n>  Katherine,  45;  Laurence,  57; 
Margaret,  47,  4 777;  Martin,  48 n; 
Mary,  47,  4 877,  49,  60;  Richard,  50, 
53;  Robert,  47,  48,  4877,  55,  56,  57, 
58,  59,  61,  61  n;  Samuel,  59;  Sibell, 
53;  Simon,  48,  4872;  Symon,  47, 
48 n;  Thomas,  44,  45,  45 \n,  46,  48, 
48w,  49,  50,  5077,  51,  55,  56,  57,  59; 
Thomasyne,  53;  Tobias,  59;  Wil- 
liam, 50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57, 
58 

Mawde,  Pedigree  of,  facing  48;  Pew, 
48;  Will  of  Arthur,  45;  Will  of 
Grace,  52;  Will  of  John,  50,  53; 
Will  of  Robert,  60 ; Will  of  Thomas, 
5°,  57»‘  of  Helthwaite  Hill,  Pedi- 
gree of,  facing  60 ; of  Holling  Hall, 
Pedigree  of,  facing  58 
Maxe,  John,  256 

Maxwell,  Maxewell,  Henry,  69;  Wil- 
liam, 176 

Maysande,  Thomas,  777 1 
Mears,  T.,  23 

Meaux,  Melsa,  159;  Abbey,  160,  254; 
Abbot,  7377;  Abbot  and  Convent 
of,  80;  Monks,  7577 
Medd,  Abraham,  96 
Media,  248 
Medum,  107 

Melburne,  Chaplain  of,  72 
Mell,  Melle,  Nicholas,  71,  7177;  Sir 
John,  7177 

Mellyngton,  Chaplain  of,  72 
Melton,  Archbishop,  221,  277,  283, 
28377;  badge,  174;  John,  7377; 
Mowbray,  43 ; Richard,  72 ; Thomas, 
7377 


"Memorials  of  a Yorkshire  Parish,” 
Notice  of,  397 
Menai  Straits,  34677 
Menthorp,  105 
Merown,  A,  7577 
Merske,  John,  31 
Mertson,  Richard,  70 
Mesopotamia,  107 
Mesyn,  Bishop  Richard,  23777 
Metcalfe,  Henry,  387;  John,  57; 
Thomas,  374 

Metham,  Metcham,  Chaplain  of  Mr., 
79;  John,  64 
Mexborough,  338 

Meynell,  Alice,  33177;  Nicholas,  Lord, 
33177 

Mickleby,  292 

Micklethwayt,  Richard,  50;  Thomas, 
50 

Micldey,  373 

Middleham,  94,  327,  338,  34977,  370; 
Castle,  332 

Middleton,  Midleton,  Mydleton,  Mid- 
dilton,  Myddilton,  294;  Antonius, 
70;  Chaplain  of,  72;  Christopher, 
78;  John,  370,  371,  372;  Milo,  78; 
on  the  Wolds,  160;  Rector  of,  64; 
William,  56,  57,  65 
Midgley,  Midgeley,  John,  48;  Martin, 
48;  Robert,  59 
Migehill,  William,  6977 
Milan,  William  of,  250 
Miliensis,  Geoffrey,  248,  24877 
Miller,  Canon,  180,  185 
Millington,  21677 
Mills,  William,  215,  216 
Milner,  Mylner,  John,  7777,  79;  Nicho- 
las, 73;  Robert,  79 
Milnthorpe,  7,  33,  40 
Mirasole,  Jerome,  provost  of,  250, 
25077 

Mirfield  Church,  302 
Missyn,  William,  65 
Mitford,  34977 
Mitton  Church,  202 
Molescroft,  Cantarist  at,  68 
Monceaux,  Sir  John,  no 
Monkbretton,  46,  49;  Prior  and  Con- 
vent of,  34 

“ Monkey  and  Stick,”  37177 
Monk  Friston,  Monk  Fryston,  7; 

Church,  301 
Monkton,  Edward,  66 
Montfichet,  Aveline,  260;  Richard  de, 
260 

Montgomerie,  Arnold  de,  258,  25877; 

Roger  de,  34177,  34877 
Montiborugh,  256 
Moone,  John,  47 
Moor  Lane,  396 
Moor  Monkton  Church,  312 
Moorsholm,  28977;  Little,  293 
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Morasse,  Christopher,  46 
More,  Moore,  Edward,  141 ; Richard, 
67;  Temple,  180,  181,  183;  Thomas, 

105 

Moris,  Morres,  George,  76,  78;  Mat- 
thew, 78;  Ralph,  77;  Thomas,  69 
Morley,  Adrian,  74 
Morris,  Joseph  E.,  no,  149,  166 
Morsell,  Morcell,  George,  67;  Sir 
George,  6714 

Mortain,  Count  of,  32 6n,  327,  327 n; 
Robert  of,  32 614;  Robert,  Count  of, 
34114;  William  of,  34114 
“ Mortgage  of  the  Manor  of  Foxton, 
co.  York,”  98-101 

Mortimer,  Hawise,  259;  Ralph  de, 
259 

Morton,  44,  45,  47,  48%;  Banks,  45; 

Bishop  Robert,  38 
Morwyn,  Henry,  79;  John,  79 
Mount  St.  John,  94 
Mountaigne,  Arms  of,  391 ; Elizabeth, 
391;  George,  391;  Isaac,  391; 
Katherine,  391;  Mary,  391 
Mowbray,  John,  35;  Robert  de,  258 
Muchelney,  256% 

Mulgrave,  291,  327,  349  n\  (Foss) 

Castle,  259 n 
Munckroyde,  59 
Muston,  160;  Vicar  of,  70 
Myldemaye,  Sir  Walter,  29 
Mysyn,  William,  68 


Naffyrton,  Vicar  of,  65 
Nalton,  Nauton,  Arms  of,  386;  Eliza- 
beth, 387;  Francis,  386;  Henry, 
387;  Thomas,  386;  Wylyarn  of,  386 
Nandike,  Cristofer,  75 n 
Nant-y-Gladyr,  River,  34444 
Nasik,  43 

Xatres,  Cuthbert,  73 
Nawton,  Sir  Mathue,  73 n 
Negropont,  Bishop  of,  241,  242 n, 
248,  24814;  See  of,  248 
Neile,  John,  88 
Neil  son,  George,  338  n 
Neketon,  William  de,  260 
Nell,  Nele,  Thomas,  74 
Netherhall,  321,  322 
Netherton,  33,  37 

Neville,  Nevill,  Nevile,  Ann,  332; 
Arms  of,  32 ; Dean  Thomas,  82 ; 
Emma,  386;  Francis,  32;  Geoffrey 
de,  386;  Henry,  6;  “ King  Maker,” 
332;  Margaret,  33114;  Ralph,  Lord, 
386;  Ralph,  2nd  Lord,  33111;  Sir 
Henry,  6 

Nevill’s  Cross,  Battle  of,  331 
Ne vinson  the  highwayman,  22 
Nevton,  64 
Newark,  61 


Newark  (Surrey),  Prior  of,  256 
Newbald,  Newbalde,  160;  Chaplain 
at,  74 ; Vicar  of,  67 
Newbald,  North,  91,  213,  216;  “Ap- 
pointment of  a clergyman  as  game- 
keeper  at,”  215-216 
Newbiggin,  Newbegin,  Newebyggyng, 
83,  274;  Agnes,  31 ; Geoffrey  de,  31 
Newborough,  Newburgh,  42,  374 
Newbury,  238 

Newby,  60;  George,  6914;  John,  69 n 

Newby  Wisk,  375 

Newcastle,  34 in,  34914 

Newcome,  William,  68 

Newhall,  45,  46 

Newham,  295 

Newholme,  291 

Newland  field,  7514 

Newluffe,  John,  72 

Newstead,  Newstede,  Christopher, 
216;  Hospital  of,  33044 
Newton,  292,  294,  393 
Newton  Garth,  Cantarist  at,  68; 
Chapel  at,  6814;  Garth,  Hospital  of, 
65,  6514;  Henry,  38744;  Kyme,  25444; 
Lawrentius,  78;  on  Ouse,  8114; 
Roger,  70;  William,  68 
Nicaea,  Council  of,  249 
Nichols,  John,  23944 
Nicholson,  John,  73,  7314 
Niger,  Alan,  25944 
Nile,  River,  108 
Nisibis,  249 
Nith,  River,  329 
Nixon,  Robert,  72 
Noble,  William  the,  328,  32814 
Noion,  William,  105 
Norcliffe,  Rev.  C.  B.,  126,  127,  132, 
141,  149,  154,  158,  162,  1 66,  173, 
W6>  393>  3 94 

Norfolk,  Archdeacon  of,  7514;  Duke 
of,  252,  25244,  376;  Earl  of,  389; 
Le  Counte  de,  389;  Roger  Bigod, 
5th  Earl  of,  388 
Norham,  349 n 

Norman,  Cecilia  Emily,  42;  Lady 
Elizabeth  Isabella,  43;  Richard,  43 
Normandy,  259,  292,  293;  Richard 
the  good,  Duke  of,  1;  Robert  of, 
32744 

Normanton,  35;  Church,  306 
Normavell,  John,  18,  39,23014 
Northallerton,  375,  376;  Bailiff  of, 
106;  Castle  Hills,  106;  Church- 
wardens, 374;  Terrier,  374 
North  Cave,  Northcava,  Chaplain  of, 
72 ; Vicar  of,  63 
North  Coate,  60;  Hill,  374 
North,  Committee  for  the,  85 
Northdalton,  Chaplain  of,  72 
North  Dean,  103,  10344,  104 
Northduffelde,  Chaplain  of,  79 
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North  Ferryby,  North  feriby,  North 
feryby,  27777;  Chaplain  of,  74 
North  Frodingfrm,  Vicar  of,  68 
North,  John,  238 
North,  President  of  the,  333 
North  Riding,  369;  Volunteer  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  375 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  71 ; Henry, 
Earl  of,  60,  394 

Norton,  161,  388;  Chaplain  of,  79; 
Clement,.  105 ; Dorothy,  40 ; Gervas, 
Gervase,  8,  40;  Margaret,  8;  (next 
Malton),  269,  270;  Vicar  of,  272 n 
Norwich,  34 in;  Richard  de,  35 
Norwood  Hall,  376 
Nostell,  30 

Nosterfelde,  John,  64 
“ Notes  on  an  ancient  bronze  spear- 
head found  at  Northallerton,”  by 
E.  Wooler,  106-108 
“ Notes  on  Yorkshire  Churches,”  by 
Sir  S.  Glynne,  186-212,  297-319 
Nottingham,  Notingham,  341  n,  376; 
Archdeaconry  of,  24277;  Grammar 
School,  42 ; Sir  William,  7777 
Numidian  Sees,  24877 
Nunappleton,  33 577 
Nunburnholme  (Burnholme),  6777; 
Prior  and  Convent  of,  80 ; Priory 
of,  161 

Nunkeeling,  161 ; Chaplain  at,  76; 

Prioress  and  Convent  of,  80 
Nun  Monkton  Church,  312 
Nunthorpe,  294 
Nutley,  Abbot  of,  256 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  327;  Count 
of  Champagne,  258,  2 5872 
O’Donnell,  Bishop,  251;  Dean  Rode- 
rick, 244,  245 
Ogbourne,  256 

Oglethorpe,  Anne,  59;  Francis,  61; 

Mr.,  61;  Richard,  6077;  William, 59 
Oley,  Samuel,  48 
Oliet,  Thomas,  73 n 
Olivefante,  Antoniu’,  68 
Oliver,  John,  67 
Ollard,  Canon,  82,  90,  93,  9577 
Ollerton,  7 

Order  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
277  n 

Orleans,  339 
Orme,  91 
Ormesby,  294 
Orpen,  G.  H.,  33877 
Osbaldeston,  Dean  Richard,  109,  127, 
132,  i58.  I77>  180 
Osgoldcross,  Wapentake  of,  397 
Osmu’de,  John,  71 
Qssett,  27,  28,  43 


Ossory,  Thomas  Burke,  Titular 
Bishop  of,  244 

Otley,  54.  57.  58;  Chevin,  396; 

Church,  198;  Fraunces,  57 
Ottringham,  161 

Ottrington  (Ottringham),  Chaplain 
of,  76,  7677 
Ou’ende,  William,  72 
Oureton,  Peter,  65 

Outho  rn  e , Owthorn  e , O wt  etho  rne , 1 6 1 ; 

Chaplain  of,  76;  Vicar  of,  64 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  334 n 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Duties  of,  381 
Owram,  Frances,  91;  Robert,  91,  93 
Oxford,  38;  Exeter  College,  42;  Mer- 
ton College,  6;  Oriel  College,  41; 
Queen’s  College,  41,  42,  22371; 

Chancellor  of,  223 n\  Robert,  Earl 
of,  390;  St.  John’s  College,  94,  9577; 
University  College,  39;  University 
of,  390 

Pad  worth,  42 
Paganel,  William  de,  384 
Paget,  Padgett,  Patchet,  Arms  of, 
389;  Grissill,  389;  John,  390; 
Richard,  389;  William,  120,  389, 
390 

Palliser,  Sir  Hugh,  215,  216 
Palmes,  George,  64;  John,  71; 

Richard,  6177 
Pannal,  254 n 
Paphos,  331 
Paris,  245,  24577 
Parkyn, 107 

Parr,  Elizabeth,  32977;  Sir  William, 
32977 

Parrott,  William,  79 
Parry,  Arthur  Audley,  43 
Parte,  Perte,  Laurentius,  69,  71 
Parvin,  Vincent,  98 
Paslaw,  Paslew,  Paslawe,  Paslewe, 
Agnes,  45;  John,  45,  96;  Stephen, 
45;  Walter,  45 

Patrington,  Pattrington,  162,  163, 
185,  22977;  Agnes,  280;  Chaplain  of, 
71 ; Rector  of,  64 

Pauli,  Pagula,  6877;  Chaplain  at,  76; 
Vicar  of,  65 

Payler,  Arms  of,  384,  386;  Mary,  384, 
386;  Sir  Edward,  384;  Watkinson, 
386 

Paynter,  George,  73 
Peache  trustees,  5 

Peacock,  Pacoke,  Paicoke,  Pecok, 
Peicoke,  John,  78;  Michaell,  64; 
M.  H. , 43  ; Nicholas,  72 ; William, 78 
Pearson,  Pereson,  Pierson,  Arms  of, 
274;  George,  68;  John,  274;  Mar- 
garet, 274;  Mary,  370,  371,  372, 
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373;  Robert,  373;  Susan,  274; 
Thomas,  70,  274;  William,  73,  274 
Peck,  Nicholas,  30;  Richard,  26 
Pedigree  of  Mawde  of  Helthwaite 
Hill,  facing  60 ; of  Mawde  of  West 
Riddlesden,  facing  48 ; of  Waterton, 
facing  42 

Pegge,  Ann,  384;  Arms  of,  384; 

Thomas,  384 
Peirse,  Mr.,  372 
Peke,  Richard,  280 
Pembroke  Cell,  258;  Castle,  25877 
Pern  bury  43 
Penistone,  5 
Pennock,  William,  94 
Penrith  Grammar  School,  41 
Percy,  Arms  of,  394;  badge,  17; 
Chapel ,113;  Chaplain  to  Sir  H. , 73 ; 
Edward,  18;  Elizabeth,  18;  Isa- 
bella, 394;  Joan,  19;  Joceline,  18, 
1 9;  Henry, Ear]  of  Northumberland, 
18,  33m;  Henry,  2nd  Lord,  394; 
Henry,  3rd  Lord,  390;  Margaret, 18, 
331  n;  Mary,  33172,  390;  Sir  William, 
18;  William  de,  287,  338 n 
Peronel  the  butler,  7472 
Perry,  Archdeacon,  25372 
Peterborough  (Glyn),  Bishop  of,  120 
Pethe,  Peith,  Thomas,  73,  737 2 
Pew,  183;  Lowther  (Swillington),  204 
Pewder  sawcers,  7472;  pots,  7472 
Pews,  Register  of,  48 
Pharsensis,  William,  248 
Philips,  Margaret,  274 
Philopolis,  John,  Bishop  of,  248 
Pickering,  Pekerynge,  Pikering,  78, 
338,  341 ; Castle,  25972;  Chaplain  of, 
78;  Thomas,  70 

Picquigny,  “ Vidame  ” of,  25972 
Pidsea  Burton,  Pickburton,  6872; 
Vicar  of,  68 

Pigot,  Pigott,  Rev.  Robert,  374; 
Richard,  80 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  174,  24272,  248 
Pilkington,  Arms  of,  32,  33;  Chantry, 
34;  Chapel,  19,31 ; Dame  Anne,  34; 
family,  33;  Mary,  7;  Richard,  7; 
Sir  John,  34;  Sir  Lionel,  8;  Sir 
Lyon,  34;  Sir  Thomas,  9,  34;  Sir 
William,  8;  Thomas,  7 
Pinchingthorpe,  293 
Pisestrake,  A,  7572 

Place,  Arms  of,  393;  Elizabeth,  393; 
Joan,  394;  Newton,  393;  Thomas, 
394;  William,  393 
Plan  of  Sandal  Church,  21 
Plantagenet,  Geoffrey  (Archbishop  of 
York),  2;  Mary,  33072;  Thomas 
(Duke  of  Norfolk),  33072 
Playser,  Richard,  139 
Plumer,  Christopher,  38 


Plundered  Ministers,  Committee  of 
85>  95 

Pockley,  Manor  of,  33572 
Pocklington,  Poklington,  Poklyngton, 
7272,  165,  384;  Cantarist  at,  67; 
Chaplain  of,  72;  David,  141;  Fra- 
ternity of  the  Name  of  Jesus  at, 
72,  7272;  Vicar  of,  63 
Poitiers,  339 
Pole,  Cardinal,  5 

Poletensis,  Polotin  (Pulati),  Bishop 
of,  249 

Pollard,  Richard,  124 
Ponsonby,  Richard,  24872 
Pontefract,  30,  54,  338,  34172,  397; 

Dean  of,  34,  35 
Poole,  Rev.  G.  A.,  162,  168 
Poona  Divinity  College,  43 
Pope  Alexander  IV,  2 
Poppleton,  94 
Portsmouth,  334 
Portugal,  24872 
Posnett,  A,  7472 
Postgate,  John,  76 
Potter,  Nicholas,  79;  Rev.  William, 
141 

Poulson,  George,  109,  no,  112,  126, 
127,  128,  164,  166,  168,  176,  177, 
181 

Praed,  Juliana,  41;  William  Mack- 
worth,  41 

Prebendaries,  63,  66,  105 
Prebendary  of  York,  38;  of  Lichfield, 
38 

Prees  Prebend,  38 
Prest,  Henry,  372 
Prestiby,  290 

Preston,  P’ston,  166;  Capes,  25372; 
Mr.  Constable’s  pew  at,  166;  Phil- 
lippus,  74;  Sir  John,  32972;  Vicar 
of,  65 

Prickett,  Marmaduke,  124,  128 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  43 
Prior  and  Gardener,  Messrs.,  22172 
Prior  of  Lewes,  34,  35 
Prior  of  Monkbretton,  34 
Prioress  of  Nunburnholme,  Chaplain 
to,  72 

Prowde,  Robert,  77 
Pryme,  A.  de  la,  275,  27572,  27672,  279, 
27972,  281,  282,  283 
Publique  Preachers,  39 
Pudsey,  Bridget,  9872;  Henry,  196; 

Sir  Ralph,  196 
Pugin,  A.  W.,  1 15,  122 
Pullan,  Pullein,  Pulleyne,  Anthony, 
60;  Frances,  91,  92,  93;  Henry,  57, 
71;  John,  60;  Joshua,  94;  Sarah, 
91,  92;  William,  91,  92 
Pulton,  Robert  242 
Punnyng,  Robert,  65 
Pynder,  Robert,  74;  William,  6772 
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Quarry  moor,  219 
Quarter  Sessions  Order,  263 
Queen  Anne,  373;  Elizabeth,  5,  6 n, 
141,  146,  276;  Emma,  1;  Mary,  333 
Quince,  John,  373 
Quirk,  Rev.  Canon,  120 


Radclif  , Richard,  66 
Raine,  Rev.  Canon,  68 n,  96,  96 n 
Ramsden,  Geoffrey,  103,  105;  Hugh, 
103 

Ramsey,  John  de,  no 
Randall,  Thomas,  72 
Raphoe,  Dean  of,  244 
Rased,  John,  94 
Raskelfe,  8 6n 
Rastrick,  27,  105 
Raughton,  Thomas,  65 
Ravenser,  Richard,  105 
Rawden,  45,  46,  47 
Rawlynson,  Abbot  John,  25477 
Reading,  40 
Recreensis,  David,  248 
Rectors,  63,  64,  65,  66,  68,  69,  105 
Redhead,  R.,  128 
Redman,  Matthew,  52 n,  54,  58 
Reed,  Rev.  Thomas,  374 
“ Regrouping  of  the  Domesday  caru- 
cates  in  the  Langbargh  Wapen- 
take,” by  Wm.  Hornsby,  286-296 
Remington,  Remyngton,  Dr.  Richard, 
83;  Richard,  83,  94,  94 n,  95,  9 577; 
Timothy,  9477;  William,  76 
Renalde,  William,  72 
Repton,  43 
Restwolde,  Beatrix,  5 
Reveley,  William,  375 
Rhodes,  G.  P.,  397 
Rhuddlan,  346,  347,  348 n 
Rhymney,  River,  34377 
Ribald  (monk)  of  Richmondshire,  328 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  Arms  of,  32 
Richard’s  Castle,  341% 

Richardson,  Ric’son,  Christopher,  64  ; 
Dr.,  82;  Edward,  70;  Roger,  77; 
Thomas,  68,  78 

Richmond,  259 n,  322,  323,  327,  348, 
349 n;  Archdeacon  of,  6377,  254 n 
Riddlesden,  45,  46;  bank,  48 n 
Ridley,  Andreas,  71 ; Henry,  370,  371, 
372,  373 

Rievaux,  Rievaulx,  328,  329,  329 n, 
33L  33in;  Abbey,  325;  Chapter 
House,  328;  Manor  of,  33 577 
Rigby,  Rev.  H.  W.,  129 
Righton,  Rightton,  Chaplain  of,  77; 
Vicar  of,  69 

Rillington,  1 66;  Chaplain  of,  79; 
Vicar  of,  70 

Rimper,  Christopher,  7 577 
Rinder,  Mary,  370 


Ringrose,  Ryngros,  Isabell,  77  n; 

Robert,  7 777;  Stephen,  78 
Ripley  Church,  201;  John,  249 n 
Ripon,  61,  105,  33577;  Hospital  of  St. 

Mary  Magdalene,  219-220,  304 
Risby,  Chaplain  of,  73 
Rise,  Ryse,  Chaplain  of,  71,  72;  Rec- 
tor of,  64,  69 n 

Riston,  3,  7577;  Chaplain  of  the  Chapel 
of,  75 

Roakley,  291 

Robert,  Duke,  259;  “ Robert  Faucon, 
Rector  of  Bainton,”  by  W.  Brown, 
F.S.A.,  81-97;  Son  of  the  Con- 
queror, 34177 
Robert, , 63 

Robinson,  Robynson,  Christopher,  57, 
79;  Jacob,  75;  John,  77;  Luke,  96; 
Robert,  72;  Sir  James,  7577; 
Thomas,  76,  78,  37477 
Rochdale,  102 

Rochester,  247,  358,  359;  Bishop  of, 
2,  105,  247;  Edward  of,  247;  Gun- 
dulph,  Bishop  of,  2 
Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  380 
Rockley  family,  21 1 
Rodes,  John,  76 
Roger,  Earl,  258;  William,  77 
Rogerson,  William,  56 
Romaldkirk,  105 
Romanby,  374 

Romare,  Agnes,  25977;  William  de, 
II,  25977 

Romayne,  Archbishop  John  le,  34 
Romlesmore,  35 

‘‘Roods,  Screens,  and  Lofts,”  by  A. 

Vallance,  109-185 
Rookby,  Nicholas,  67;  Sir  John,  71 
Roos,  Ros,  Rose,  Rosse,  166;  Adelina, 
328,  385;  Alice,  33177,  33277;  Anne, 
33077;  Arms  of,  32977,  331,  385; 
barony  of,  33477;  Beatrice,  33177, 
332;  Brian,  385;  Chaplain  at,  77; 
Edmund  de,  332,  333 ; Eleanor,  332, 
333;  Elizabeth,  32977,  33m,  33277; 
Everard  de,  32977,  33077;  family, 
328,  330,  332,  333,  335;  George, 
Lord,  273;  Isabel,  329,  330,  332; 
Joan,  332;  John,  76,  32977,  33077, 
33L  33™.  332,  33277;  John,  Lord, 
391;  Katherine,  32977;  Lord,  385; 
Margaret,  32977,  33077,  33177,  385, 
386;  Margery,  33177,  332;  Mary, 
33on>  33L  39o;  Maud,  33077,  33177, 
385;  Milicent,  33177;  of  Kendal, 
32977;  ofWark,  329,  33077;  Peter  de, 
328,  385;  Phillipa,  332;  Rector  of, 
65;  Richard,  33277;  Robert,  32977, 
33on>  33ln>  33277;  Rosina  de,  329; 

I Robert  de,  329,  32977;  II  Robert 
de,  32677,  32877,  329,  330,  33077,  340, 
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349;  III  Robert  de,  330;  Sibil  de, 
329;?;  Thomas  de,  329 n,  330 n,  331, 
33i».  332,  332«,  352,  361;  HI 
Thomas  de,  332;  William  de,  329 n, 
33 on,  33m,  385;  II  William  de, 
2nd  Lord  of  Helmsley  and  Belvoir, 
329n,  33°.  33on)  HI  William  de, 
33m]  V William  de,  332;  William, 
4th  Lord,  386 

Roper,  John,  77;  Robert,  63 
Roscheltorp,  291 
Roses,  Wars  of  the,  382 
Ross,  P.,  “Excavation  of  Ribchester 
and  York  Roman  road  on  Otley 
Chevin,”  by,  396 
Rotherham,  376 
Rotofen,  241 
Ronhale,  Richard,  105 
Round,  Dr.,  33872 
Roundell,  Richard,  254 n 
Roundhay,  59 
Rountree,  E.,  296 

Routh,  Andreas,  76;  Chaplain  at,  75; 
Rector  of,  64 

Rowley,  Chaplain  of,  73 ; Rector  of,  64 
Roxby,  292 

Royal  Arms,  170,  176.  22172 
Royston  Church,  317 
Rudby,  9872,  294 

Rudston,  Rudstayne,  166;  Chaplain 
of,  78;  Vicar  of,  65 
Rufforth  Church,  312 
Rumania,  24872 
Russell,  William,  67 
Ruston  Church,  6977 
Rutland,  Arms  of,  3rd  Earl  of,  366; 
Dukes  of,  330;  Earl  of,  333;  Ed- 
ward, 3rd  Earl  of,  363,  366;  George, 
7th  Earl  of,  334;  Roger,  5th  Earl 

of,  363 

Rydel,  33572 
Ryehill,  329,  329 n 
Ryther,  James,  54,  58 

Sac,  Denis,  250 
Sadler,  Thomas,  76 
St.  ^Elred,  32672,  327,  328;  Agatha’s, 
Abbot  elect  of,  24872;  Alban’s,  270; 
Anne,  17,  19;  Basil,  27;  Bees,  21572; 
Denys,  390;  Dunstan’sin  the  West, 

6;  Edmund,  390;  George,  390; 
Helen,  Helena,  1,  17,  19;  James’s 
Chapel,  25 John  of  Beverley,  112; 
John  the  Baptist,  100;  John  the 
Evangelist,  147;  Laurence,  Vigil 
of,  26;  Margaret,  166;  Mark’s,  Vic- 
toria Docks,  42 ; Martin  d’  Acy, 
258;  Martin  de  Sees,  258;  Mary’ 
Marie,  17,  19,137;  “St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene’s Chapel,  Ripon,’’  by  H.  B. 
McCall,  F.S.A.,  219-220;  Mary’s 


Chapel  (Wakefield  Bridge),  28; 
Mary’s  preest,  37;  Mary’s  (York), 
328;  Nicholas,  17,  19;  Altar  of,  29; 
Chapel  of,  25872;  Oswald’s  Priory, 
25472,  256;  Paul,  Paule,  147;  Sir 
Ihomas,  387;  Peter,  147;  Sitha  or 
Osytli,  17,  19;  Victor-en-Caux, 

Seigneur  of,  259;  Wandrille,  256; 
Wilfred,  26 

Saint-gelais,  Sancto  Gelasis,  Jacob, 
24572;  Jean  de,  24572;  John  de,  24572 
Salicys,  William,  72 
Salisbury,  6972,  241,  256,  25672 ; Bishop 
^ of,  247;  Canon  of,  241,  24172 
Salley,  24972;  Christopher,  24872 
Saltburn,  262,  264 

Saltmarsh,  Chaplain  at,  79;  Edward, 
10 1 ; Prebendary  of,  66 
Salton,  256;  William,  78 
Sal  van,  Salven,  Salvein,  Salveyn, 
Arms  of,  388;  Edmund,  63;  George! 
388;  Henry,  78;  Isabel,  83;  Mar- 
garet, 274;  Ralph,  82,  83,  9577; 
William,  83 
Salzburg,  250 

Sancton,  Santon,  166;  Vicar  of,  67 
Sandal,  Sandale,  1,  27,  28,  33,  35,  37, 
39,  338;  Castle,  1,  27,  31,  32; 
Church,  27,  34,  35;  Altar  of  St. 
Mary,  25,  26 ; Altar  of  Nicholas,  26 ; 
Churchwardens,  23;  Church  Plate, 
23;  “Magna,  St.  Helen’s  Church,” 
by  J.  W.Walker,  F.S. A. ,1-43;  Mag- 
na, 5,  Church,  35;  Park,  6;  Parva, 
39,  Church,  35;  Church,  Plan  of, 
21;  Rector  of,  34;  lesidents,  23; 
Robert  de,  34;  St.  Mary’s,  Priest 
at,  26;  St.  Nicholas’s  Chapel,  31; 
Three  Houses  Inn,  22  ; Vicar  of,  26, 
35;  Vicarage  of,  26,  38;  Vicars  of, 
34-43 

Sandwich,  Royal  St.  George’s  Golf 
Club,  33872 

Sandwith,  Alice,  54,  55;  Anthony,  54, 
55 

Sanquhar,  329,3297 1 

Sareson,  John,  68,  6877 

Savage,  Archbishop,  23672;  Richard, 

_ 64 

Savile,  Say  vile,  Saveli,  Sawell,  Eliza- 
beth, 27,  28;  Henry,  6,  27,  28,  36; 
John,  30,  72;  Margaret,  6;  of 
Thornhill,  397;  Sir  George,  192; 
Sir  Henry,  6;  Sir  John,  27,  32,  37, 
38;  Thomas,  27,  28 
Scalby,  Scalbie,  Chaplain  at,  77,  79; 

Vicar  of,  65 
Scaling,  Robert,  65 
Scandinavia,  268 
Scandinavian  ring  knot,  215 
Scarborough,  Scarburgh,  34977;  Can- 
tarist  of  St.  Jacobus  at,  70;  St. 
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Marie  at,  70;  St.  Stephen  at,  70; 
Cantarists  at,  69,  6 977;  Castle,  259 n, 
260,  333;  Chaplain  of,  78;  Jane,  47; 
Peter,  47;  Vicar  of,  65 
Scargill,  Warren  cle,  397 
Scawsby  Scaveceby,  Thomas,  243 
Scholl,  Bartholomew,  250 
Scorburgli,  Scoreburgh,  Chaplain  at, 
71;  Rector  of,  64;  Robert,  71 
Scotland,  268 

Scott,  F.  A.,  27877,  282 n;  J.  Oldrid, 
122;  Rev.  John,  278 n;  Sir  Gilbert 
G.,  1 12,  1 15,  276,  278 n 
Scrayingham,  Scraynghm,  166;  Chap- 
lain of,  79;  Rector  of,  66 
“Screens,  Roods,  and  Lofts, ” by  A. 
Vallance,  109-185 

Scrope,  Lescrop,  Arms  of,  385;  Mar- 
garet, 385;  Richard,  105;  Roger, 
105;  Sir  Henry,  385;  Stephen,  105 
Scropton,  William,  78 
Sculcottes,  Vicar  of,  67 
Seamer,  287 

Seaton,  288,  292,  296;  Hall,  290 
Secondary  priest,  75 n 
Sedbar,  Adam,  24277 
Seeford,  John  de,  105 
Selby,  41 

Semer,  Cantarist  of  St.  Ninian  at,  70; 
Vicar  of,  65 

Senemure,  Walter  de,  34 
Senior,  John,  50 
Senlac,  1 
Sens,  250 n 
Sermensis,  24871 
Serviensis,  Richard,  248 
Sessay,  243 n 

Settrington,  7574,  269,  272,  383,  388, 
395;  Cantarist  at,  70;-  Chaplain  of, 
79;  John,  68;  Rector  of,  66,  272 
Sever,  Senhouse,  Senous,  Sevous, 
Siveyer,  Bishop  William,  233,  24977, 
253,  255,  25577,  257 
Sexhow,  Sexay,  Sexey,  98;  Hugh,  57 
“ Seyntmarycog,”  27877 

Sh ton,  Robert,  63 

Shadwell,  Shathwell,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55 
Shannon,  Earl  of,  337  ' 

Sharparo,  Thomas,  76 
Sharpe,  Robert,  68,  78;  Thomas,  72 
Sheffield,  Sheffelde,  376,  37677,  377, 
378>  379,  380;  Infirmary,  379; 

Jacob,  74;  King  Street,  376;  Nor- 
folk Market  Hall,  37677;  Norfolk 
Street,  376,  377,  3 o;  Peache’s 

Yard,  379;  Reformers,  379;  The 
Forge,  380;  “Tontine,”  376,  377, 
378 

Shelton,  Sir  Robert,  7577 
Sheperde,  Shepherd,  Christopher,  72; 

Rev.  W.  R.,  321 
Shepherdson,  177 


Sherburn,  Sherburne,  Sherebume, 
Sherborne,  256,  25677,  389;  Chap- 
lain of,  79;  in  Hartford  Lythe, 23677; 
tombs,  203;  Vicar  of,  70 
Sheriff.  Hutton,  95;  Castle,  332 
Sherwood,  Robert,  242 
Shibden,  46,  49 
Shipton,  Chaplain  of,  72 
Shiryngton,  prebendary,  105 
Shore,  John,  41 ; Juliana,  41 ; Thomas 
William,  41 
Shotton,  John,  67 
Shutt,  William,  51 
Sibthorpe  College,  24377 
Sidnes,  Sir  William,  7577 
Sigglesthorne,  Siggethorne,  Sigles- 
thorne,  94,  95;  Chaplain  of,  71; 
Nicholas  of,  221,  22177;  Rector  of, 
64 

Sigston,  Arms  of,  394;  Joan,  394;  Sir 
John,  394 

Simpson,  Sympson,  Symson,  Edward, 
9,  82;  John,  67;  Robert,  78 
Skayll,  William,  277 
Skeftlyng,  Vicar  of,  68 
Skekling,  Chaplain  at,  76;  Vicar  of,  69 
Skelton,  60,  292;  Castle,  25977,  268, 
32977,  33077;  Prebendary  of,  66; 
Richard,  78;  Robert,  64;  William, 
67,  69 

Skerne,  166;  Chaplain  of,  73 
Skidby,  166 
Skipbie,  7177 

Skipsea,  Skypsce,  166;  Bail  Gate, 
261;  Bade  Welts,  261;  “Castle,” 
by  W.  M.  I’Anson,  F.S.A.,  258-262  ; 
Chaplain  of,  76;  mere,  260,  261; 
Scotch  gap,  261 ; Vicar  of,  64 
Skipton,  56,  57,  335,  338;  Castle,  260, 
26077,  333 

Skipwith,  Skypwith,  Church,  166; 

Prebendary  of,  66,  70;  Vicar  of,  66 
Skircott,  53 

Skirlaugh,  Skyrlagh,  Skirlawe,  167; 
Bishop  Walter,  167;  Chapel,  278; 
Cantarist  of,  68;  Chaplain  at,  76 
Skirpenbeck,  Skyrpenbeke,  168,  389, 
390;  Chaplain  of,  79;  Rector  of,  66 
Skit  by,  Chaplain  of,  74 
Skutterskelf,  Codreschelf,  294,  2947? 
Skynnar,  Sir  George,  7577 
Skyrack,  Wapentake  of,  45,  51,  55, 
56 

Skyveton,  Robert  le,  200 
“ Slack,  Greetland,  Cambodunum,” 
by  E.  W.  Crossley,  102-104 
Slaidburn,  214;  Church,  307 
Sledmere,  168 
Sleigholme,  George,  67 
Slingsby,  Francis,  58;  Mary,  58 
Slowley,  Sir  John,  7577 
Smales,  Francis,  50 
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Smart,  Peter,  84 
Smeton,  Robert,  71 
Smith,  Smyth,  Agnes,  74 w;  J.  Chal- 
loner,  104;  John,  136;  Matthew,  63; 
Ralph,  79;  Richard,  66,  72;  Rath, 
90 n;  Thomas,  52,  58,  69,  78;  Wil- 
liam, 94 

Smythson,  Henry,  65;  John,  5677 
Snaynton,  John,  284 
Snayth,  Henry,  105 
Sneaton,  290 
Snytale,  Richard,  27 
Sockburne,  Sockborne,  392,  394 
Sodor,  John,  Bishop  of,  240 
Soltaniensis,  John,  248 
“ Some  additional  Brasses  in  the  East 
Riding,”  by  M.  Stephenson,  F.S.A. 
26-9-274 

“Some  notes  on  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Hull,  ’ by  John  Bilson,  F.S.A. , 275- 
(<  285 

Some  stray  notes  on  Beverley  Min- 
ster,” by  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  221- 
235 


Sonley,  Robert,  64 

Sotheby,  Sutterby,  384;  Ann,  384; 
Arms  of,  384;  John,  384;  Robert, 
384;  Thomas,  384 

Sotheron,  Thomas,  66,  66n;  Sir 
Thomas,  66,  66n 

Soureby,  Sowerby,  27,  54,  291; 
Church,  35 

South  Cave,  Southcava,  67;  Chaplain 
at,  72 

South  Dalton,  Chaplain  of,  71 ; Rector 
of,  64;  Vicar  of,  67 
Southwell,  9 577,  242 n,  256,  2 5677 
Sowber  Gate,  376 
Soyland,  103  77 
Spalato,  248 

Spaldington,  Cantarist  of,  67 

bpech,  William,  328,  32877,  339 

Spencer,  Christopher,  79;  John,  68 n 

Spinke,  Elizabeth,  40;  William,  40 

Spiter,  John,  64 

Spithill,  William,  69,69 n 

Spitt,  A,  74 77 

Spittill,  Richard,  78 

Spofford,  Spofforde,  Spofforth,  60; 

Brian,  78;  Thomas,  79,  25577 
Sponne,  Archdeacon  William,  7577 
Sproatley,  Chaplain  of,  76;  Rector  of 

65 


Sproxton,  Manor  of,  335 
Spynnell,  Mr.,  64 

Squire,  Edward,  374;  William,  37, 
Stable,  William,  64 
Stafford,  42;  Beatrice,  331;  Kn 
213;  Ralph,  Earl  of,  331 
Stainsby,  Staynesby,  98,  291 
Stainton,  291,  295 
Stakesby,  291 


Stakhous,  Stakhus,  Dame,  7577; 
George,  74^ ; Isabella,  757 7;  John,’ 
7\n 

Stall  vicar,  A Dean’s,  75 n 
Stamford,  33077 

Standard,  Battle  of  the,  259,  328 
Staneborn,  Thomas,  737 7 
Stan ew ell,  L.  M.,  28477 
Stanghowe,  293 
Stanley,  7,  34  ‘ 

Stanningden,  103 

Stannington,  377 

Stansted,  260 

Stanton,  Richard,  262 

Stapleton,  397;  Dame  Alice,  7477;  Mr. 

372;  William,  75 n 
Star,  Robert,  68 
Staweley,  Michael  1,  68 
Stawes,  Robert,  70 
Staynecliffe,  Ann,  Anne,  83,  90 
Staynton,  Church  porch  of,  100 
Steavenson,  Mr.,  263 
Stede,  Sir  Christopher,  757 1 

Steel,  Stele,  John,  68,  71;  William, 
216 

Stephen  II,  Count  of  Champagne, 
25877;  III,  Count  of  Aumale,  258, 
259,  25977;  daughter  of,  25977;  In- 
geliam,  son  of,  25977;  Richard,  son 
of,  25977;  Stephen,  son  of,  25977; 
William,  son  of,  259 n 
Stephenson,  Stewynson,  Stevynson, 
Dr.,  120;  Edward,  71;  George,  78; 
John,  64;  M.,  “Some  additional 
Brasses  in  the  East  Riding,”  by, 
269—274  ; Martin,  77;  Mill  23s; 
William,  66 
Sterne,  Richard,  82 
Stibband,  106 
Stikeney,  Richard,  72 
Stillingfleet,  168 
Stocked,  57 
Stockport,  Caleb,  40 
Stocks,  Joseph,  39 

Stoke,  Albany,  25477;  Vicarage  of,  36 

Stokesley,  286,  287,  294 

Stokton,  Robert,  78 

Stoley,  John,  7 6,  7677 

Stoll,  Peter,  250,  251,  252 

Stones,  Edward,  50;  Elizabeth,  50 

Stonewall,  Prior,  248,  24977 

Stonywell,  24977 

Stopyndon,  John,  105 

Storke,  Robert,  65 

Stowe,  24977;  Archdeacon  of  38- 
Richard,  70 
Strange,  Anne,  270 
Street,  G.  E.,  R.A.,  139 
Stubbs,  Bishop,  245,  246 
Studley,  Richard,  76 
Stutte,  Adam,  72 
Style,  John,  no 
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Styring,  Francis,  274;  Susan,  274 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  153,  275 
Surtees,  Robert,  233,  23377 
Suttell,  William,  59 
Sutton,  14,  278 77;  Cantarist  at  the 
College  of,  68;  Chaplain  of,  73; 
Grange,  272 n,  388;  in  Holderness, 
169,  1 71 ; Master  of  the  College  of, 
64;  Super  Derwent,  Vicar  of,  64 
Swake,  Robert,  68 
Swallow,  Mr.,  380 

Swan,  Swane,  John,  280;  William, 
74,  284 
Swanley,  60 
Swift  Place,  103 

Swillington,  40,  209;  Church,  203; 
Lowther  pew  at,  204;  Vicarage  of, 

41 

Swine,  Swyne,  Swyna,  69,  161,  172; 
Darcy  Chapel  at,  173;  Hilton 
Chapel  at,  173;  Lady  Chapel,  174; 
Nuns  of,  7 577;  Prioress  and  Convent 
of,  80 ; Vicar  of,  68 
Swineshead,  Abbot  of,  25477 
Swynden,  Elizabeth,  50;  Henry,  50 
Syham,  John,  36 
Syllesden,  45 


Tadcaster,  222 

Taff,  River,  34377 

Talbot,  Francis,  10 1 

Tanges,  A pair  of,  74 n 

Tankersley,  40;  Rectory  of,  37,  40 

Tanton,  294,  295 

Tate,  Tait,  Taite,  Arms  of,  229;  Dr. 
William,  230,  23077;  William,  63,  64, 
65,  68,  230 

Taunton,  Archdeacon  of,  24177 
Taylor,  Tailyour,  Taylyour,  Canon, 
288,  28877,  28977;  John,  46;  Richard, 
6577;  William,  60,  7777 
Teignmouth,  41 ; Lord,  41 
Tempest,  Joan,  19;  Margaret,  47; 
Roger,  45 ; Sir  Richard,  1 9;  Thomas, 

47 

Templars,  The,  339 
Temple,  Church,  330;  Newsam,  386; 
Order  of,  27777 

Thegns,  294;  King’s,  288;  Lesser,  287, 
288;  of  Langbargh,  287,  288 
Theker,  Robert,  72 
Theophilus,  The  Legend  of,  221 
Thessalonica,  248 

Thick  Hollins,  Thick-hollinges,  102, 
103,  105 

Thirkleby  Park,  8177 
Thirske,  William,  24877 
Thomas,  63;  Abbot,  32477;  Elizabeth, 
7577;  William,  75,  75^ 

Thompson,  Thomson,  Tomson,  Arch- 
bishop, 1 16;  A.  Hamilton,  235, 


23577;  “William  Hodgson,  Bishop 
of  Dariensis, “237-257;  Edward,  72; 
Jacob,  79;  John,  64;  Marmaduke, 
71;  N.  N.,  21577;  Richard,  78; 
Robert,  65;  Thomas,  92,  93;  Wil- 
liam, 65 

Thoraldby,  294,  295 
Thoresby,  Thorsby,  Archbishop,  3,  35 
Thornaby,  291,  295 
Thorndike,  Herbert,  82 
Thorne,  275;  Cantarist  at,  68 
Thorner,  25477;  Church,  308 
Thornetonhaghemore,  36 
Thornhill,  26,  27;  Church,  38,  191; 

John,  7577;  Rectory  of,  38 
Thornton,  Thorneton,  55,  57,  202, 
291,  295;  Abbey,  259,  26077;  Chap- 
lain of,  72;  Christopher,  94,  394 '> 
Margaret,  94;  Mary,  394;  Thomas, 
75;  Vicar  of,  64;  William,  71 
Thornton-in-Craven  Church,  193 
Thorpe  Basset,  Thorpbasset,  176, 
25477,  383,  390;  Chaplain  of,  79; 
Rector  of,  66 

Thorpe,  prebendary  of,  66 
Threckingham,  95 
“ Three  Houses  Inn  “ (Sandal),  22 
Threscrosse,  Geoffrey,  281;  Joan,  281 
Thurgaton,  Prior  of,  25677 
Thurstonhaghemore,  26 
Thwinge,  Thweng,  Thwenge,  Twenge, 
176,  23077;  Arms  of,  388;  Chaplain 
of,  78;  John,  388;  Lucia,  33177; 
Marmaduke,  388;  Rector  of,  65; 
Robert  de,  33177;  William,  77 
Tibetot,  Anne,  33077;  Pain  de,  33077 
Tickell,  Rev.  J.,  276,  27677,  277,  278, 
282 

Tickhill,  105,  25477 
Tilletson,  Thomas,  47 
Tillingham,  42 
Tinchebrai,  Battle  of,  32777 
Tiplinge,  Henry,  79 
Tiptoft,  John,  Lord,  332;  Philippa, 
332 

Titlington,  32877 
Tocketts,  292 
Tollesby,  295 
Tolson,  Legh,  213 
Tomes,  John,  374 

Tomlynson,  Thomlynson,  Robert, 
6777,  68;  Thomas,  6777,  73 
Toneys,  Robert,  63 
Toode,  Henry,  69 

Topclif,  Maiden  Bower,  338,  33877; 

Robert,  78;  Thomas,  77 
Topharn,  Rev.  C.  E.,  323 
Touke,  Arms  of,  269 
Toune,  Richard,  7477 
Tourge,  John,  397 
Tournay,  Siege  of,  333 
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Towcester  Church,  College  in,  7577 ; 

Rector  of,  7577 
Towers,  Robert,  70 
Towneley,  Townley,  Henry,  45;  Jane, 
45;  Lawrence,  45 

Towthorpe,  Tolthrop,  Chaplain  at, 
79,  79n 

Towton,  Battle  of,  31 
Trailly,  Aubrey,  328 
Trainam,  Henry,  79 
Tramels,  216 
Trematon,  341/7 
Trinity  gild,  77 n 
Tristes,  A pair  of,  74 n 
Trotter,  Hugh,  22 gn 
Trousdale,  Sir  George,  7 777 
Truman,  Henry,  94 
Trusbut,  33477;  Arms  of,  386;  Mon- 
sire,  38677;  Walter,  329 
Tudor,  Mary,  333;  roses,  367 
Tunstall,  295;  Chaplain  of,  76 
Turner,  Torner,  C.  H.,  24 gn;  Robert, 
74;  Roger,  79 
Turpyn,  John,  31 
Tutbury,  John,  279,279 n 
Tutill,  William,  63 
Tutt,  John,  24577 
Tynemouth,  Prior  of,  24 gn 
Tyson,  Robert,  69 

Ugglebarnby,  291 
Ugthorpe,  292 
Ulf  Formesson,  322 n 
Ulleskelf,  242 n 

Ulrome,  1 76 ; Chaplain  of  the  Chapel 
of,  76 

Upavon,  256 

Upleatham,  291 

Upsal,  293,  294 

Urban  VI,  Pope,  253 n 

Utley,  Alice,  58;  Francis,  58;  John,  59 


Vale  Royal,  333 n,  366 
Vallance,  Aymer,  275;  “The  History 
of  Roods,  Screens,  and  Lofts  in  the 
^ East  Riding,”  by,  109-185 
Valoniis,  Sibil,  32  gn 
Vanburgh,  Sir  John,  32 777 
Vane,  Morris,  5 

Vatican  Library,  245;  MSS.,  249 n 
Vaughan,  George,  8;  Margaret,  8 
Vaux,  Arms  of,  385;  John  de,  33077, 
385;  Mary,  385;  Maud  de,  330 77; 
Sir  John,  38 577 
Vendevale,  John,  7577 
Vere,  Anne,  335^ ; Lord,  33572 ; Earl 
of  Oxford,  Robert  de,  390 
\ esci,  Vescy,  Beatrice  de,  393;  Eus- 
tace de,  393;  I vo  de,  393;  Warine, 
392,  393 


Vescys,  The,  28377 

Vicarage  of  Bradewell,  35 ; of  Conyng- 
burgh,  35;  of  Halifax,  35 
\ icars,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  69,  70; 

Choral,  63,  71;  of  Sandal,  34-44 
Victoria  Docks,  42 
Vi llers,  Arms  of,  336;  George,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  334,  335)  33677, 
337>‘  family,  334;  Francis,  334- 
Katherine,  334;  Mary,  334 


waddmgton  Church,  202 
AA  ade,  Waide,  Wayd,  Christopher,  51 ; 
Label,  47,  4777;  Master  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Lowthorpe,  Master,  6977; 
Master  Robert,  68n,  7577;  Robert’ 
64,  242;  Thomas,  47,  4 777,  57;  Wil- 
liam, 51,  56 
Waggas,  Henry,  66,  69 
Waghen,  Wawne,  159,  176;  Chaplain 
of,  76;  Chaplain  of  the  Gild  at  76’ 
Vicar  of,  69 

Wake,  Arms  of,  391;  badge,  229; 

John,  230;  Thomas  Lord,  391 
Wakefield,  1,  5,  26,  2 7,  28,  30,  34,  35( 

36,  37.  43.  75n,  34iW  Battle  of,  1’ 
31;  Bishop  of  (Dr.  How),  23! 
Bridge  Chapel,  28;  Church,  4,  35 
40;  Grammar  School  39,  40,  41; 
Manor  Court  Roll,  31;  Manor  of, 
30,  36;  William  de,  35 
Walbank,  Robert,  372 
Walda,  Roger  de,  324 
Waide,  John,  138 
Waldenewton,  Vicar  of,  70 
Wales,  Arthur,  Prince  of,  38 
Walkar,  Walker,  Antonius,'  71 ; Eliza- 
beth, 52;  John,  49,  79>  273;’  J.  W. 
F.S.A.,  “St.  Helen’s  Church,  San- 
dal Magna,”  by,  1-43;  Margaret, 
49;  Ralph,  96;  Rev.  John,  81;  Sir 
William,  6977,  7777 ; Thomas,’  70 
372;  William,  64,  68,  6 gn 
Walkden,  6n 

Walkmgton,  Walkyngton,  66n;  Chap- 
lain of,  79  r 

Bishop,  247;  James,  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  237W;  James,  246 
Wallace,  329 n 

Waller,  Elizabeth,  53;  Walter,  53 
Wallington,  Wallyngton,  John,'  72- 
Rector  of,  66;  Simon,  73 
Walsingham,  Alan  of,  224/1 
Walter  the  Chapman,  397;  William 
son  of,  397 

Walters,  H.  P.,  216;  Mary  216 
Waltheof,  Earl,  258/7 

Walton,  5,  6,  7>  14,  l6,  27,  28;  Chan- 
try  at,  40;  Hall,  6,  9 
Wandesford,  Francis,  61 ; Sir  Chris- 
topher, 61 ; William,  61 
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Wandsforde,  Chaplain  of  the  Chapel 
of,  78 

Wapentake  Court,  33074 
Warburton  papers,  174 
Warcope,  Richard,  63 
Warde,  John,  73 n,  165;  Robert,  243; 

Thomas,  105 
Wardell,  Richard,  67 
Warden,  328,  328%,  32 gw 
Ware,  Matthew,  374 
Wark,  Werk,  32874,  32  gw;  Castle, 
32 gw,  330;  Lord  of,  32 gw 
Warmfield,  Church,  38 
Warren,  Arms  of,  22,  32;  Earls,  31; 
John,  8th  Earl,  25,  35;  Ralph,  2; 
Reginald,  2;  William,  3rd  Earl,  1,  2 
Warriner,  William,  373 
Warsett,  264,  265,  268;  beacon,  264; 
ridge,  262 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  332 
Warter,  Wartre,  Bishop  Nicholas, 
23774;  Lord  of,  32 g;  Prior  and  Con- 
vent of,  80;  Richard,  76;  Vicar  of, 
67 

Warwick,  Ambrose,  Earl  of,  371W; 
Earl  of,  332,  337;  Frances,  Countess 
of,  371W;  St.  Mary’s  Church,  75W; 
Thomas,  3rd  Earl  of,  33 in 
Wasling,  Waslyn,  Philippus,  78,  78W; 
Sir  Philip,  78,  7874 

Waterton,  Arms  of,  33;  Beatrix,  5; 
Bridget,  7;  Chapel,  20,  3 g;  Eliza- 
beth, ig,27;  Frances,  5;  Muriel,  14; 
Pedigree  of,  facing  43;  Sir  Robert, 
14,  27;  Sir  Thomas,  18,  ig;  Thomas, 
5.  6,  7 

Wath  Church,  2gg 
Watkinson,  Edmund,  57;  Effame,  57; 
Henry,  57,  5g;  Isabel,  57;  Joseph, 
57,  59;  Judith,  57;  Sir  Henry,  57; 
William,  57 

Watson,  John,  67,  6g,  72,  7g;  Roger, 
72;  Sara  Ann,  43;  Sara  Crosskill, 
43;  William  Russell,  43 
Watton,  Chaplain  of,  73;  Parish 
Church,  176;  Priory,  176 
Watts,  Ann,  4g;  Richard,  4g 
Weaverthorpe,  Wirethorpe,  Wyre- 
thorpe,  177;  Chaplain  of,  Vicar 
of,  66,  66w 

Webster,  Richard,  6g,  74;  Robert,  70, 
76;  Thomas,  72;  William,  65 
Weddrell,  John,  73 
Wednesbury,  42 

Weigh  ell,  Ann,  370,  371,  372,  373; 

William,  370 
Weite,  George,  70 
Welbeck,  Abbot  of,  256 
W el  bury  e,  Welberie,  Janet,  77W; 

Thomas,  77 
Weller,  Walter,  51 


Wellesley,  Bishop,  24gw,  252,  252 n; 
Walter,  251 

Wells,  Welles,  6gw,  256 w;  Archdeacon 
of,  241W;  Bishop  Hugh,  25474;  Hugo 
de,  25374;  John,  Lord,  331W;  Wil- 
liam de,  105 

Welton,  74W;  Cantarist  at,  70;  Chap- 
lain of,  7 g ; Vicar  of,  66 
Welwick,  Welwike,  Wellwik,  47W, 
177,  178;  Chaplain  of,  71 ; Vicar  of, 
64 

Wendover,  Roger  of,  343 
Wensley,  Ralph,  71;  Rector  of,  215 
Wentbrig,  3g7 

Wentworth  House,  Bill  of  Fare  at, 
380;  Margery,  332W;  Roger,  332W 
Werdeley,  58 
Wersendayll,  Thomas,  6g 
Werwike,  John,  74 
West  Ardislawe,  50;  Bretton,  6,  25 
Westbury-on-Trym,  6911 
Westcoate,  60 

West,  John,  71,  77;  Marches,  Warden 
of,  330 n 

Weste,  Sir  John,  7774 
Westminster,  Abbey,  336;  Assembly, 
85;  College  of  St.  Stephen,  3,  4,  35; 
King’s  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Stephen,  6;  King’s  free  Chapel  in 
Palace  of,  3,  6;  St.  Margaret’s,  g6 
Westmorland,  Joseph,  41;  Thomas, 
4i 

West  Morton,  46,  4874 
Westowe,  Westow,  386,  3go;  “ West- 
owe  Cresset,  The,”  by  R.  H.  Barker, 
217-21  g;  Vicar  of,  65;  Vicarage  of, 
70 

Westrelden  Hall,  46 
West  Riddlesden,  44,  45,  46;  Riding, 
376;  Robert,  71 

Westropp,  Ann  or  Anne,  271,  272, 
27274;  Arms  of,  388;  Captain 
Thomas,  388;  Thomas,  271,  272, 
272  n 

Westude,  2g3 
West  with  farm,  29^11 
Westwray,  Westray,  Christopher, 
7574;  Elizabeth,  7574;  James,  7574; 
Nicholas,  7574;  Thomas,  71,  7574 
Wetherby,  54 

Wetherell,  William,  370,  371 
Wetwang,  180 
Whaddon,  3 
Wharf e,  River,  57 

Wharram,  Wharome,  in  the  Street,  in 
Strata,  le  Street,  70,  yon,  180;  John, 
7g;  Percy,  383,  3gi;  Vicar  of,  66 
Wharton,  Whartone,  23g,  23g7?;  Sir 
William,  6g77,;  W.  H.  A.,  268 
Wheat,  Mr.,  376 

Wheatley,  Wheteley,  56,  5g;  Grand- 
mother, 38;  Henry,  28;  John  36 
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Whelpdale,  Roger,  105 
Whernes,  A paire  of,  nnn 
Whisby,  269 
Whissynges  grene,  74 77 
WWtby,  286,  287,  289,290,  296 
W hitecastle,  348 
Whit  el  ey  Wood,  376 
White,  Swan  & Sandhill,  Messrs  373 
White,  William,  232  234  ’ ' 5 

Whitkirk,  26,  209  ’ 4 

Whitlame,  William,  78 
Whitley,  6;  Beaumont,  7,  32 
Whitlinge,  Laurence,  79 
Whorlton,  294,  348;  Castle,  3317 * 
Whytehed,  John,  36 
Wickham,  Wikeham,  Whekeham 
Dr.  Henry,  95 , g5n;  Sir  John,  nAn 
757?  ^ 

Wight,  Wyght,  Arms  of,  229;  Wil- 
ham,  64,  65,  229,  22  9 n 
Wighton,  Wigton,  Witon,  Weton,  58 
5 9;  Chaplain  at,  72,  76;  Vicar  of,’ 
04;  in  Holdemess,  74 n 
Wigmore,  34177;  Castle,  259 
Wilberfoss,  Wilberfosse,  180;  Chap- 
lain of,  72 ; Chaplain  to  Prioress  of, 
72  > Prioress  and  Convent  of,  80 
V lldon,  John,  67 
Wildridg6,  T.  T.,  227/7,  229/7,  230/7 
Wilez,  Martine,  69 n 
Wilhouse,  Jacob,  79 
Wilkeh’m,  John,  74 
Wilkmson,  Wilkynson,  Alderman, 
283/7;  Christopher,  68;  Edith,  49- 
Henry,  72,  74;  John,  49;  L.,  268; 
Lawrence,  76;  Ralph,  79;  Rev. 
James,  379;  Rev.  Mr,,  376,  377- 
Richard,  75/7;  Robert,  79;  William’ 
73,  75n 

Willar,  Thomas,  74 
Wilier  by , Willerdby,  180;  Chaplain 
aC  78 ; Vicar  of,  65 
‘ William  Hogeson,  Episcopus  Dari- 
ensis,  1520-1546,”  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson  F.S.A.,  236-257 
William,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  259- 
H,  Count  of  Aumale,  260;  III, 
Count  of  Aumale,  260 
William’s  Hill,  338 
Williamson,  Ellen,  280;  Florences 
280;  Miss,  41 

Willoughby,  Hon.  Thomas,  384- 
Richard,  66  ^ 

Wills  at  Lambeth,  104-105 
Wilson,  Christopher,  68;  E.  S.,  2 76»; 

Richard,  72,  248/7;  Richard  (Prior 
TTr-!  lax)>  248;  Robert,  66/7 
Wilson -Barkworth,  Dr.  A.  B 276/7 

279/7  ’ ' ' 

Wilton,  293;  Isabel,  281 
inch  ester,  246,  250;  Archdeacon  of, 

3 , Bishop  of,  237,  237/7,  238; 


Black  Friars’  Church  at,  239;  Dio- 
cese of,  237,  237/7,  238,  248;'  Gar- 
fhner,  Bishop  of,  239;  Walkelin, 
Bishop  of,  2 ; William,  Suff.  Bishop 
of,  44 5«;  Wolsey,  Bishop  of,  239 
Windsor,  243/7;  ” Windsor  of  the 
North,”  332 

W inestead,  180,  185;  Hildvard  Chapel 
at,  182  " 

Winkelmann,  John,  249 
Winterburne,  M’tin,  79 
Wrinthorpe,  270 

Wintringham,  Wyntryngham,  182, 
*?3,  184,  383,  391,  392;  Chaplain 
01,  78;  Knapton  pew  at,  183;  Wil- 
liam, 7477 

Withers,  John,  63 

Withomsee,  Chaplain  of,  76;  Vicar 
of,  65,  68 
Withomwike,  Vicar  of,  69 
Wiring,  Sir  Roberte,  75/7 
Witty,  John,  86;  Rev.  John,  159 
\ n ested e,  65,  65/7;  Cantarist  at  68- 
Chaplain  of,  76 
Wodmansey,  71/7 
Wodthorp,  Woodthorpe  24  28 
Wolds,  East  Yorkshire,  268 
W oiler.  Woo! or,  Agnes,  52;  Edward, 
Notes  on  an  ancient  Bronze 
Spear  found  at  Northallerton  ” bv 
1 06-107;  Edward,  98,  99,  100,  101,’ 
IO‘8,  Gilbert,  52;  Walter,  52 
Wolsey,  Cardinal  Archbishop  239 
248/7,  251,  252,  252 n 
Wombwell,  Church,  212;  Dame,  26; 
John,  26 

Wood,  Woode,  Elizabeth,  40;  Joseph, 
40;  Rev.  Joseph,  7;  Robert,  78; 
Timothy,  39;  William,  70 
Woodhouse,  Woydhouse,  44  31  c2 
53,  56  44'  5 ’ 5 ’ 

Woodhouses,  50/7 
Woodkirke,  50 
Woodruffe,  John,  37 
Woolley,  37;  Church,  38 
Worcester,  42;  Bishop  of,  38 
Workup,  S.,  176 
Worsborough  Church,  211 
Worsbroughdale,  49 
Wray , Christopher,  7;  Elizabeth  7- 
Leonard,  7;  Margaret,  7;  Thomas,  7 
Wrenne,  Galfridus,  66 
Wressle,  Wresill,  351 ; Vicar  of,  63 
Wright  Wrightt,  Wryght,  Wrigght, 
Wryghte,  Jane,  45;  fohn,  30?  72 
76;  Margery  la,  31 ; Peter,  76;  Rev’ 

W P i4I,  1 85 ; Richard,  69,  72; 
,_rRoberi,  45;  William,  63,  72  76 
Wnghtson,  Peter,  81/7 
Wrown,  William,  269 
Wyat,  Anne,  30 
Wyke,  283/7 
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Wyld,  Wylde,  John,  65;  Peter,  52 
Wyldon,  Richard,  79 
Wyllyngham,  William,  278,  278 n 
Wymondham,  42 
Wyndywall,  William,  77 
Wynewyk,  John  de,  105 
Wynter,  Thomas,  63 

Yapham,  Yappham,  Chaplain  of,  72, 
7277 

Yarm,  295 
Yattes,  Thomas,  70 
Yeadon,  Yedon,  46,  47 
Yeddingham,  Vicarage  of,  70 
Yellison,  47 
Yeoman,  E.,  185 
Yngland,  Joan,  73 n 
Yokfiette,  Cantarist  at,  70 
Yole,  John,  73 
Yonge,  Thomas,  65 
York,  1,  7,  18,  22,  26,  42,  53,  56,  58, 
6 577,  104,  105,  215,  229 n,  230 n,  235, 
240,  241,  242,  24277,  245,  246,  247, 
248,  250,  253,  254 n,  256,  338,  376; 
Archbishop  of,  82;  Archbishops  of, 
23777;  Archdeacon  of,  95 n,  241  n; 
Assizes,  370  ; Austin  Friars  of,  24277 ; 
Black  Friars  of,  242;  Canon  of, 
241  n\  Castle,  39;  Chancellor  of, 
105;  Chapel  of  Holy  Trinity  and 
Holy  Angels  at,  243 n;  Dean  of, 


109;  Diocese  of,  23877,  239,  240, 
241,  242,  24277,  248;  Dukedom 

of,  31;  Earl  of,  259;  Geoffrey, 
Plantagenet  Archbishop  of,  2; 
George,  Archbishop  of,  391;  Grey 
Friars  of,  24277;  Johnson  of, 
85;  King’s  Court,  91;  Liberty  of 
St.  Peter  of,  216;  Micklegate,  56; 
Minster,  88;  Altar  of  Our  Lady 
in,  24277,  24977;  Museum,  320; 

Richard,  Duke  of,  1,  31  ; St. 
Crux  Church,  86,  87,  88,  90,  91, 
92;  St.  Martin’s  Church,  60;  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  33,  105,  218,  233, 
24977,  256,  257,  25877,  32277,  328; 
Abbot  of,  255,  25577;  St.  Michael 
le  Belfry  Church,  60,  61,  83,  90,  91 1 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  105;  St.  Peter’s 
Cathedral,  394;  St.  Sampson’s 
Church,  91;  Thomas  Savage,  Arch- 
bishop of,  16;  Treasurer  of  Cathe- 
dral of,  105;  Trinity  Church,  91; 
Walter  Gray,  Archbishop  of,  2 
Yorkshire, 268 ; Architectural  Society, 
116 

Ype,  Robert,  67 
Yvon,  Joannis  Bse,  23 


Zouche,  Archbishop,  23877,  25477; 

Charles,  40;  Dorothy,  40;  Eliza- 
beth, 40;  H.,  8;  Henry,  40 
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